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PREFACE  TO  THE  DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

There  is  apparently  no  dictionaiy  of  architecture  in  English  except  the  work  in  eight 
Yolumes,  small  folio,  begun  about  1850  and  finished  ten  years  ago:  the  work  of  a  Society 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  this  publication.  Apart  from  this  there  are  only  glossaries,  and 
those  avowedly  ])artial  and  limited  in  character. 

Even  in  seeking  such  aid  as  a  dictionary  in  a  foreign  language  can  give  him,  the  student  is 
compelled  to  use  two  or  even  three  different  works,  together  and  in  conjunction,  since  no  one  book 
presents  the  subject  fairly  complete  under  one  alphabet.  It  is  this  comment  also  which  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  few  attempts  toward  a  cyclopaedia  of  the  building  arts  as  such.  Such  cyclo- 
paedias, whether  special  or  general  in  character,  have  never  possessed  that  essential  feature  of  a 
dictionary,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  carried  into  detail.  Alphabetical  arrangement  where  it 
exists  is  limited  to  the  mere  displaying  in  that  order  of  a  limited  number  of  separate  essays. 
Cyclopanlias  of  this  character  have  little  to  differentiate  them  from  a  series  of  separate  volumes. 
Neither  the  cyclopaedia  nor  the  collection  of  volumes  is  likely  to  have  a  full  alphabetical  index ; 
and  without  it  the  work  in  question  does  not  fulfil  that  requirement  of  the  dictionaiy  which  is 
its  first  and  most  essential  one. 

This  requirement  is  fitness  for  ready  consultation.  In  order  to  meet  this  requirement  two 
separate  features  must  be  combined,  alphabetical  arrangement  carried  to  minute  subdivision,  and 
cross  references  in  abundance.  In  a  glossary,  that  is,  a  list  of  words  with  their  apparent  mean- 
ings briefly  stated,  no  cross  references  are  needed  other  than  the  occasional  definition  of  one  term 
as  the  "  same  as  "  that  of  another.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  definitions  grow  into  explanation, 
and  these  explanatory  definitions  into  essays  or  descriptions,  which  exceed  in  length  three  or  four 
score  words  each,  it  becomes  evident  that  much  matter  given  under  one  caption  may  be  veiy 
useful  indeed  if  found  in  connection  with  another  caption  in  another  part  of  the  work.  Therefore, 
to  avoid  the  obviously  impracticable  repetition  of  the  substance  of  whole  paragraphs,  there 
suggests  itself  an  elal)orate  system  of  references,  Imckward  and  forward.  By  the  use  of  these 
references  the  student  may,  at  his  pleasure,  enlarge  the  description  or  the  discussion  before  him 
by  consulting  two  or  three  or  perhaps  a  dozen  articles.  The  possibility  of  such  reference  from 
one  article  to  another  may  be  increased  indefinitely  by  the  insertion  of  articles  serving  primarily 
as  indices  to  other  articles  in  the  same  work.  Thus  in  the  book  now  presented  the  article 
Aboriginal  American  Architecture  refers  to  a  great  number  of  terms  imder  which  treatment  of 
that  general  subject  will  be  found ;  under  Columnar  Architecture  will  be  found  a  list  of  terms  in 
common  use,  each  of  which  is  defined  in  its  alphabetical  place,  and  by  comparison  of  which  the 
whole  subject  may  be  thought  to  be  adeiiuately  presented.  The  value  of  this  feature  will  be 
recognized  by  those  persons  who  have  ever  thought  how  much  we  need  a  reversed  dictionaiy,  — 
a  book  which  shall  tell  us  the  names  of  the  things  which  we  know  of  and  cannot  '*  put  a  name 
to."  Thus,  in  the  matter  of  Columnar  Architecture,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  find  out  quickly 
the  proper  term  for  the  colonnade  of  seven  columns ;  but  no  dictionary,  unless  elaborated  in  the 
way  above  suggested,  will  do  that.  It  will  only  tell  you  that  heptastyle  means  having  seven 
columns,  which  is  a  different  thing. 

The  reader  is  advised,  however,  that  in  this  dictionary  the  actual  printed  reference  has  been 

omitted  whenever  the  term  referred  to  is  obviously  one  to  he  found  in  the  dictionary.     Thus,  if, 

in  defining  Vault,  the  terms  Arch,  Arched,  Groin,  Voussoir,  are  use<l,  the  reader  will  naturally. 

assume  that  these  terms  are  given  in  their  place  in  the  dictionary,  and  that  other  kindred  matter 
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18  to  be  found  under  those  terms.  He  will  not  expect  to  inform  himself  thoroughly  about  vaults 
and  Taulting  without  consulting  the  articles,  or  some  of  them,  to  be  found  under  the  technical 
terms  used  passim  in  the  cross  articles  given  under  Vault  and  Vaulting.  The  terms  not  so 
obviously  a  part  of  the  dictionary  nor  so  obviously  related  to  the  question  in  hand  will  be  found 
named  in  the  special  references. 

It  has  been  thought  good  to  add  to  the  vocabulary  the  names  of  such  important  buildings  as 
can  be  said  to  have  names  of  their  own  apart  from  geographic  significance.  Thus  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome  and  the  Pantheon  at  Paris  are  often  mentioned  in  writing  and  in  print  without  allusion 
to  the  places  where  they  stand.  So,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Superga,  and  "the  Church  of 
Broa  **  are  named  currently  in  literature  without  any  mention  of  London  town,  Turin,  or  Bourg- 
en-Bresse ;  and,  although  their  veiy  titles  are  geographic,  are  not  to  be  found  in  a  gazetteer. 
These  and  other  similar  proper  names  of  important  buildings  have  been  added  therefore  to  the 
already  too  large  vocabulary ;  but  the  number  of  such  titles  is  perforce  very  limited. 

The  sympathetic  manner  in  which  the  contributors  have  aided  in  the  making  up  of  this 
dictionary  cannot  be  spoken  of  in  such  terms  as  would  rightly  describe  it.  The  object  having 
been  to  procure  each  separate  article  of  importance  from  a  recognized  expert  in  the  special  field 
has  been  attained  in  the  mere  fact  of  securing  such  contributors  as  those  whose  names  are  found 
in  the  pages  following  the  title.  The  work  of  these  men  is  generally  to  be  found  in  signed  articles, 
in  which  the  reader  may  appreciate  its  freshness,  its  thoroughness,  its  originality  of  treatment, 
the  novelty  of  its  point  of  view.  That  is  what  comes  of  the  work  of  men  of  profound  —  of  gen- 
erally practical  and  often  lifelong  —  familiarity  with  their  subjects.  Some  few  names,  however, 
must  be  specially  mentioned  here  as  those  of  persons  whose  work  does  not  appear  chiefly  in  long 
and  notable  articles  over  the  writer's  own  name.  Thus  Mr.  Van  Brunt  and  Professor  Hamlin 
have  contributed  the  most  largely  to  the  great  mass  of  briefer  definitions ;  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  has 
furnished,  in  the  matter  of  American  antiquities,  a  somewhat  complete  essay  cut  up  into  short 
articles;  Mr.  Hutton  has  added  to  his  longer  papers  a  mass  of  engineering  material  in  the  form 
of  definitions  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate ;  Mr.  Merrill  has  given  to  his  brief  accounts  of 
different  stones  and  marbles  as  scientific  a  treatment  as  to  his  larger  contributions.  All  the 
biographies  in  the  dictionary  (except  a  very  few  signed  R.  S.)  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  R. 
Smith,  and  to  him  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  the  writing  of  each  separate  notice,  but  also  tho 
choice,  arrangement,  and  proportioning  within  the  limits  of  subjects  assigned  to  him.  Mr.  D. 
N.  B.  Sturgis  has  acted  as  assistant  editor  during  the  past  eighteen  months,  and  in  the  course 
of  this  long-continued  service  has  contributed  veiy  much  technical  and  semiscientific  matter, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  modem  terms  of  the  building  trades. 

The  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  many  sources,  of  which  a  complete  list  will  be  given 
at  the  close  of  the  work.  It  is  right,  however,  to  mention  here  the  names  of  those  contributors 
who  have,  without  additional  remuneration,  furnished  illustrations  to  their  own  articles.  These 
are,  for  Vol.  I,  Mr.  Hill  to  the  article  Apartment  House,  Mr.  Gerhanl  to  the  article  Bath  House 
and  those  following,  Mr.  Hutton  to  several  minor  articles,  and  Mr.  Dellenbaugh  to  Casa  Grande 
and  Cliff  Dwellings.     Original  diagrams  have  been  provided  for  a  number  of  articles. 

R  S. 

NOVBMBBB,  1900. 
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FULL  PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS 

PLATE 

I.    Abbaye  aux  Homines ;  Caen  ;  East  End Frontispiece 

IL    Altar  Piece  ;  Cathedral  of  Fiesole 

III.  Apartment  House ;  Paris 

IV.  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus ;  Rome 

V.    Austrian  States  ;  Church  of  S.  Stephen,  Vienna 

VL    Bargello  ;  Florence  ;  View  in  Court 

VIL     Belgium  ;  Town  Hall  of  Louvain 

VIII.    Blind  Story ;  Academy  of  Design  Building,  New  York 

Block  House ;  Cascades  on  the  Columbia  River 

IX.    Bourse  ;  at  Paris 

X.    Bridge  of  Sighs ;  Venice 

XI.    Ca'  Dario ;  Venice 

XII.     Campanile  ;  Uiat  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence 

XIII.  Cancelleria ;  the  Palazzo  so  called,  Rome 

XIV.  Certosa ;  near  Pavia,  Lombardy 

XV.    Chapel ;  King*s  College,  Cambridge 

XVI.     Chftteau  ;  that  of  Pierrefonds 

Ch&teau ;  that  of  ^ouen 

XVIL     Choir  Screen  ;  Chartres  Cathedral 

XVIIL    Church  ;  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London 

XIX.    City  Hall ;  New  York  City 

XX.    Cliff  Dwelling ;  Mancos  Cation,  Colorado 

XXI.    Cloister ;  Mont  Saint  Michel,  Normandy 

XXII.     Collegiate  Architecture ;  Magdalen  College,  Oxford 

XXIII.  Corbelling ;  House,  Fifteenth  Century,  Venice 

XXIV.  Cortile ;  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence 

XXV.    Cupola ;  S.  Peter's  Church,  Rome 

XXVI.    Doge's  Palace  ;  Venice 

XXVII.     Ducal  Palace  ;  Urbino 

XXVIII.     East  End  ;  that  of  Bourges  Cathedral ;  rounded 

XXIX.    East  End ;  that  of  Lincoln  Cathedral ;  square 

XXX.    Egypt ;  Pylon  at  Karnak 

XXXL    Egypt ;  Temple  of  Horns  at  Edfu 

XXXII.    Engaged  Column  ;  Church  of  S.  Giuliano,  Venice 

XXXin.     England  ;  Kirkstall  Abbey,  Yorkshire 

XXXIV.     England ;  Canterbury  Cathedral,  from  Northwest 

XXXV.    England ;  Ely  Cathedral,  East  End 

XXXVL    England ;  Natural  History  Museum,  London 
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DICTIONARY  OF  ARCHITECTURE 


AARON'S-ROD.  An  ornament  consisting 
of  a  straight  moulding  of  rounded  section,  with 
leafage  or  scroll  work  seeming  to  emerge  from  it. 

ABACISCUS;  ABACUIiUS.  A  single  tile, 
slab,  or  tessera  as  used  in  mosaic  and  the  like. 

ABACUS.  The  uppermost  member  of  a 
capital;  a  plain  square  slab  in  the  Grecian 
Doric  style,  but  in  other  styles  often  moulded 
or  otherwise  enriched.  Egyptian  and  Asiatic 
capitals  are  often  without  the  abacus. 

ABADIB,  PAUIi,  the  Elder;  architect; 
b.  July  22,  1783,  at  Bordeaux,  France;  d.  Dec. 
3,  1868. 

In  1805  he  entered  the  atelier  of  Perder 
(see  Percier),  in  Paris.  In  1818  he  was  ap- 
pointed architect  of  the  city  of  Angoul^me  and 
the  department  of  Charentc.  At  Angouleme 
he  built  the  palais  de  justice  (1825),  the  hotel 
of  the  prefecture  (1828),  the  lyc^,  the  grain 
market. 

Gourlier,  Biet,  etc.,  Choix  d* Edifices  publics, 
Baiichal,  Dictionnaire, 

ARADTB,  PAUIi,  the  Younger;  architect; 
b.  Nov.  9,  1812  at  Paris;  d.  August  2,  1884. 

A  son  of  Paul  Abadie  the  Elder  (see  Abadie). 
In  1835  he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts 
(Paris)  under  the  direction  of  Achille  Lecl^re 
(see  Lecl^re).  In  1848  he  was  made  architect 
of  the  dioceses  of  AngoulSme,  P^rigueux,  and  La 
Rochelle,  and  in  1861  tnspecteur  g^ruhrd  des 
Edifices  diocSsains.  Abadie  was  interested  in 
the  restoration  of  many  mediseval  monuments, 
especially  the  Church  of  S.  Front  at  P^rigueux 
and  the  Cathedral  of  AngoulSme.  He  built  also 
the  Hdtel  de  Yille  at  Angouleme.  In  1874  he 
replaced  Viollet-le-Duc  (see  VioUet-le-Duc),  as 
architecjb  of  Notre  Dame  (Paris).  He  began 
the  Church  of  the  Sacr^  Cosur  on  Montmartre 
(Paris),  but  did  not  finish  it. 

Daumet,  Notice  Biographique. 

ABATED.  In  stone  cutting,  hammered 
metal  work,  and  the  like,  cut  away  or  beaten 
down,  lowered  in  any  way,  as  the  background  of 
a  piece  of  ornament,  so  as  to  show  a  pattern  or 
figure  in  relief 

ABAT-JOUR.  In  French,  anything  which 
serves  to  throw  daylight  or  other  light  down- 
ward, or  in  a  given  direction  ;  from  the  movable 
shade  of  a  lamp  to  the  sloping  soffit  of  a  window. 

ABAT-SONS.  In  French,  anything  in- 
tended to  reflect  sound,  as  of  a  bell,  downward 
or  horizontally.     (See  Belfiy ;  Louver  Board.) 
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ABATTOIR.  In  French,  a  Slaughter  Houae 
(which  see  for  special  article);  used  in  English 
for  such  an  establishment  when  of  an  approved 
build  and  arrangement ;  a  public  slaughter  house. 

ABAT-VOIX.  In  French,  a  sounding 
board. 

ABBADIA.     Same  as  Badia. 

ABBATE,  NICCOIiO  DEL.  (See  Niccolo 
del  Abbiite). 

ABBATE  AUX  DAMES.  The  Church  of 
the  Trinity  at  CiEien,  in  Normandy;  once  the 
church  of  a  nunnery  founded  by  the  Duchess 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
(See  France,  Architecture  of) 

ABBATE  AUX  HOMMES.  The  Church 
of  S.  !^tienne  at  Caen,  in  Normandy ;  once  the 
church  of  a  monastciy  founded  by  the  Duke 
William  the  Conqueror.  (See  France,  Architec- 
ture of) 

ABBET.  A,  A  monastic  establishment, 
governed  by  an  abbot  or  abbess,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  highest  rank  of  such  institutions. 
(Compare  Convent;  Monastery;  Monastic  Ar- 
chitecture ;  Priory.) 

The  buildings  of  a  large  abbey  include,  be- 
sides a  church,  a  cloister,  around  which  are 
ranged  such  buildings  as  the  refectoiy,  dormi- 
tory, storehouses,  and  cellars,  lodgings  for 
guests,  and  the  abbot's  lodging,  which  was 
generally  a  place  of  some  importance  and  with 
many  conveniences. 

B,  By  extension,  and  erroneously,  the  same  as 
Abbey  Church  (which  see  under  Church) ;  thus, 
Westminster  Abbey  is  merely  the  church  of 
what  was  once  a  laige  monastic  establishment. 

Bath  Abbey.  A  late  Gothic  church  at  Bath, 
Somersetshire,  England.  It  was  begun  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Battle  Abbey.  A  ruined  church  in  Sussex, 
England,  near  the  little  town  of  Battle,  and 
commemorating,  as  does  its  name,  the  victoiy 
of  William  the  Conqueror  over  Harold. 

Westminster  Abbey.  More  properly  the 
Abbey  Church  of  S.  Peter,  in  London. 
This  building  is  one  of  the  most  important 
Gothic  buildings  in  England.  The  exterior 
has  suffered  from  rebuilding  and  restoration; 
but  the  interior,  the  cloisters,  chapter  house^ 
and  other  adjuncts  are  of  remarkable  beauty. 
At  the  extreme  eastern  end  is  Heniy  the 
Seventh's  Chapel  (which  see  under  Chapel). 
The  Abbey  contains  a  great  number  of  fune- 
real monuments  of  celebrated  persons.  (Cut, 
cols.  3,  4.) 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY,  LONDON. 
A.  MAra,  of  which  the  outer 

the  »Mtani  BlBle  ftn  uwd  ai         ...  ......  

Into  the  clnlitei:  the  remmlndor  Is  the  "  Poeti'  ComoT."     D.  Cbaptor  housa.    E.  HeDry  th« 
Beventh's  Chapel.    F.  Clol*t«r.    Q.  Edmud  the  Conteuor'i  Cb»peL 
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(See  under  Church.) 
ABBinr  OF  8.  GEORGE.  Ahhaye  de  S, 
Georges  de  Boscherville  is  in  the  little  village  of 
Saint  Martin  de  Boecherville  (Seine  Infi^rieure) 
in  Normandy.  The  two  names  of  saints  often 
cause  confusion.  The  abbey  church  has  suf- 
fered little,  and  the  chapter  house  preserves 
much  ancient  work.  The  whole  is  important 
in  the  history  of  Romanesque  architecture. 

ABBE78  OF  SCOTLAND.  Valuable  in 
some  cases  as  a  study  of  the  earliest  northern 
round  arched  work,  and  in  other  cases  for  their 
transitional  architecture.  (Compare  Abbeys  of 
Yorkshire.)  The  principal  ones  are  lona,  Dun- 
fermline, Holyrood  (now  enclosed  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh),  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Melrose,  Dry- 
burgh,  Arbroath,  Pluscarden,  Crosraguel,  Olen- 
luce,  and  Lincluden;  but  there  are  several  others 
of  which  the  remains  are  but  slight.  In  these, 
as  in  the  abbeys  of  Yorkshire,  there  has  been 
very  little  truly  archaeological  investigation,  and 
almost  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
digging  to  ascertain  the  original  plans  of  the  old 
structure. 

See  Scotland^ 8  Huined  Abbeys,  by  11.  C.  Butler, 
New  York,  18iM),  and  Castellated  and  Domestic 
Architecture,  of  Scotland,  by  Macgibbon  and  Ross, 
Edinburgh,  1«87-1892. 

ABBE78  OF  TORK8HIRE.  In  Eng- 
land ;  mainly  in  ruins,  but  most  interesting  as 
a  study  of  the  transitional  art  of  England.  The 
principal  ones  are  Whitby  (Benedictine),  By- 
land,  Rievaulx,  Fountains,  Jervaulx,  Kirkstall, 
and  Sawley  (all  Cistercian),  Bolton  (Augustin- 
ian) ;  but  there  are  several  others,  for  which 
see  Murray's  Handbook  to  Yorkshire  (Intro- 
duction, and  under  the  separate  geographical 
terms)  and  books  on  English  Romanesque  and 
English  Gotliic. 

ABBONDI,  ANTONIO  (called  lo  Scarpa- 
gnino) ;  architect ;  d.  1549. 

Scarpagnino  was  jji'oto  or  chief  architect  of 
the  Proveditori  del  Sale  in  Venice.  Oct.  13, 
1505,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi, 
(Venice),  from  the  model  of  Girolamo  Tedesco, 
(see  Tedesco),  which  was  finislied  in  1508.  In 
1506  his  name  appears  in  the  records  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano  (Venice),  of  which  church  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  supervising  architect. 
Jan.  10,  1514,  many  buildings  of  the  Rialto 
quarter  in  Venice  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
March  2  of  the  same  year  Alessandro  Leopardi 
(see  Leopardi),  Giovanni  Celeste,  Fra  Giovanni 
Giocondo  (see  Giocondo),  and  other  architects 
were  called  before  the  Doge  and  Signoria  to 
make  proposals  for  reconstniction.  May  22 
three  models  were  presented,  and  July  18  four 
models,  of  which  one  was  by  Giocondo  and 
another  by  Leopardi.  A  third  was  presented 
by  Abbondi  on  behalf  of  the  Prfrueditari  del 
Sale,  This  last  was  selected  Aug.  26,  1514. 
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The  work  of  reconstruction  was  finished  about 
1522.  The  buildings  then  made  are  called  the 
Fahbriche  Antiche  in  distinction  from  the  Fab- 
briche  Niu/ve^  added  later  by  Jacopo  Sansovino 
(see  Sansovino,  Jacopo).  This  reconstruction  in- 
cludeil  the  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  Elemosinario. 
In  1520  with  Francesco  Lurano  he  finished  the 
Ponte  della  Pietra  at  Verona.  Oct.  6,  1527, 
Abbondi  succeeded  Santo  Lombardo  as  proto- 
maestro  of  the  Scuola  di  San  Rocco.  He  built 
the  upper  story  of  the  main  fa9ade,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Venice.  His  name  occurs  in  the  ac- 
cxyunts  of  the  Doge's  palace,  but  not  in  a  promi- 
nent way.     His  will  is  dated  July  28,  1548. 

Paoletti,  liinascimento  in  Venezia,  Vol.  II., 
p.  282  ;  Teuianza,  Vite  dei  piu  celebri  Architetti  e 
Scultori  Veneziani. 


JOHN;  architect;  b.  1577;  d.  1674. 
Abel  was  a  famous  builder  of  timber  edifices 
in  England.  He  built  the  town  halls  of  Here- 
ford (destroyed  1861),  and  Leominster  (destroyed 
1858)  which  are  iliustrateil  in  Clayton's  AncierU 
Timber  Edifices  of  England,  folio,  1846. 

Price,  Historical  Account  of  Leominster  \  Price, 
Historical  Account  of  Hereford, 

ABORIGINAL  AMBRICAN  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. (See  United  States,  Architecture 
of,  Part  I. ;  also,  Adobe;  Altar  Mound;  Assembly 
House;  Aztec  Architecture;  Barracoa;  Cakchi- 
quel  Architecture  ;  Calli ;  Casa  Grande ;  Casas 
Grandes;  Cavate  Lodge;  Cave  Dwelling;  Central 
America,  Architecture  of;  Cerro;  Chultune; 
Cliff  Dwelling;  Clitf  Outlook  ;  Communal  DweU- 
ing ;  Communal  Lodge ;  Corbel  Arch ;  Council 
House  ;  Dancing  Linlge ;  Dead  House  (II.) ;  Dirt 
Lodge ;  Dobie  ;  Dugout ;  Earth  Lodge ;  Eskimo 
Architecture ;  Estufa ;  Ghost  Lodge ;  Grass 
House;  Greenland,  Architecture  of;  Hill  Fort; 
Iglu ;  Iglugeak ;  Inca  Archite<^ture ;  Indian 
Architecture;  Jacal;  Kiva;  Latchash;  Lodge; 
Log  House ;  Long  House  ;  Maya  Arch ;  Maya 
Architecture ;  Medicine  Lodge  ;  Mesa  Dwelling; 
Mesa  Village;  Mexican  Architecture;  Mexico, 
Architecture  of;  Mystery  Lo<lge ;  Nahuatl  Archi- 
tecture ;  Peru,  Architecture  of ;  Pirca;  Pueblo; 
Snow  House ;  Sod  House ;  Step  Log ;  Stinash ; 
Sudatory ;  Sun  Pole ;  Sweat  L<xlge;  Temascale ; 
Teocalli;  Tipi;  Toltec  Architecture;  Village, 
American  Indian  ;  Wickyup ;  Wigwam ;  Yuca- 
tan, Architecture  of ;  Zahcab  ;  Zunian.) 

ABREUVOIR.  In  French,  a  tank  or  trough 
specially  for  the  watering  of  animals ;  hanlly 
used  in  English  except  for  elaborate  architectural 
compositions. 

ABUT  (v.  L).  To  touch,  or  join,  by  its 
end  ;  as,  in  a  timber  where  the  end  grain  is 
planted  against  another  member  of  a  structure, 
but  without  framing;  or  where  an  arch  bears 
upon  a  pier,  course  of  stone,  skew  back,  or  the 
like.  (Compare  Abutment  and  Butt  (v.)  and 
(n.) ). 
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A  Burfaoe  or  atmctura  on 
which  a  body  abuts  or  presses.     Spedficallj, 

A.  That  whidi  Ukn  the  weight  and  also 
tbe  thnut  of  an  arch,  Tinlt,  or  tnus ;  nauallj 
that  part  of  the  wall  or  pier  which  may  be 
nippcwed  to  be  the  special  support  of  the  con- 
atnictioD  above.  In  the  case  of  a  aeries  of 
arches  or  trusses,  the  term  usually  applies  to 
the  comparatively  heavy  piers  at  the  ends  and 
not  to  the  intermediate  aupporta,  unless  very 
liage.  Hence,  by  extension,  but  incorrectly, 
the  masonry  or  rock  to  which  the  cables  of  a 
•Uapension  bridge  are  anchored. 

£.  In  carpentry,  the  joining  of  two  pieces 
■0  that  their  grain  is  perpendicular,  or  nearly 
ao.     (See  Abutting  Joint,  under  Joint.) 

ABU'n'AlL  A  piece  of  ground  which  bounds 
OD  one  side  the  lot  or  plot  uniler  consideration. 
Thus,  the  owner  has  to  be  careful  not  to  encroach 
upon  his  abuttals  by  walls  or  substructures  ex- 
cept by  party  wall  agreement,  or  the  like. 

ASTSSnnA,  ARCUITiJUTU  KB  OF. 
This  ancient  kingdom  bos  not  been  explored  by 
those  who  could  make  architecture  their  study. 
No  continued  civilization  has  flourished  there. 
Evidencea  of  Qreek  and,  perhaps,  of  Egyptian 
culture  have  been  found,  but  these  seem  to  be 
only  the  remains  of  monuments  erected  by  con- 
quering chiefs,  Portuguese  influence  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  has  left  some 
trace,  even  an  important  bridge  and  an  aqu&^ 
duct;  a  great  palace-fortress  stands  near  Qon- 
dar  which  seenis  to  be  mcditeval  European  in 
character;  some  buildings  in  modem  European 
■tyle  have  been  designed  and  partly  completed 
for  recent  sovereigns  of  the  country;  but  it 
appears  that  no  native  style  of  building  has 
reached  any  pitch  of  excellence  in  construction 
ur  in  decoration  which  is  needed  to  constitute 
an  architecture.  The  round  towers  used  as 
dwellings  of  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Oondar, 
the  capital,  are  described  as  having  the  ground 
floor  given  up  to  cattle  and  as  having  one  stoiy 
above  for  the  human  inhabitants,  with  a  conical 
roof  thatched  with  reeds  and  grass.  Some  of 
the  churches  also  are  circular  in  plan,  and  with 
conical  roofs,  with  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
clergy  occupy  a  centraj  compartment;  other, 
and  more  modem,  churches  are  square;  and 
these  are  roofed  by  means  of  heavy  timbers  laid 
diagonally  from  side  to  side,  cocloeing  each 
comer,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  smaller  square 
■et  diagonally  with  the  square  of  the  walla,  or 
an  open  octagon,  upon  the  curb  or  frame  of 
which  open  space  a  square  or  octagonal  cupola, 
lantern,  or  low  tower  of  wood  is  set  up.  Except 
for  this  tower-like  lantern,  the  square  churches 
are  flat-roofed :  and  many  have  nothing  rising 
above  the  flat  surface.     All  are  small  and  low. 

The  houaea  of  wealthy  landholders  in  the 
country  are  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  the 
space  within  whkh  is  occupied  hy  small  huts 
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for  servants  or  temporaiy  vintors.  The  house 
proper,  Adenuek  or  "Mtting  room,"  is  chiefly 
taken  up  by  two  large  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor,  one  used  as  a  stable,  the  other,  the  men'a 
loom  (compare  Megaron),  is  roofed  nearly  as 
described  above  in  the  case  of  the  square 
churches.  A  separate  bedchamber  (compare 
Bower;  Thalamium)  is  sometimes  partitionetl 
off  from  the  large  room. 

It  is  evident  that  curious  systems  and  de- 
vices, both  in  building  and  in  ornamentation, 
are  discoverable  in  this  large,  mountainous,  and 
diversified  country,  containing  a  very  ancient, 
though  Dcver  high,  civilization.  The  subject 
still  awiuts  the  explorer  and  the  etudent. —  R.  8. 

AfiATtTIMWriT-  a  WflHITHmTTPTl     ^,   Xo 

association  of  men  considered  as  at  the  head  of 
contemporary  knowledge,  judgment,  and  good 
taste  in  the  matter  of  architecture ;  generally 
assumed  to  be  a  governmental  institution  or  one 
ncogaited  hj  the  government  and  endowed 
with  special  privileges.  It  docs  not  appear 
that  any  such  institution  is  now  in  existence 
(compare  Societies  of  Architects),  but  from 
1671  to  1793,  as  stated  by  Larousse,  there 
existed  in  Fnmce  such  an  academy.  It  was 
conflrmed  l^  royal  letters  in  1717  and  seems 
to  have  been  so  far  independent  and  fearless 
that,  in  1767,  it  was  dissolved  for  protesting 
against  an  appwitment.  It  was  reconstituted 
almost  immediately,  and  then  consisted  of 
twenty-three  architects,  sixteen  honorary  raem- 
bors  or  associates,  and  twelve  foreign  or  cor- 
responding memfoeis. 

S.  A  school  intended  to  prepare  young  men 
for  the  profession  of  architecture.  (See  Archi- 
tect. The,  in  Engiund,  —  France,  —  Italy.) 

The  Academy  of  Fmnce,  at  Rome,  founded 
under  Louis  XIY.  and  still  maintjvine<l  by  the 
government,  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of 
both  A.  and  £.  It  occupies  the  well-known 
Villa  Me<lici.  Its  chief  mission  is  the  training 
of  the  winners  of  the  Great  Prize  of  Some  in 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  engraving,  and 
music.  —  R  S. 

ACANTHUS.  A.  A  plant  growing  freely 
in  the  lands  of  the  Mediterranean,  having  large 
leaves,  deeply 
deft;  the  sharp 
pointed  leaves 
of  some  species 
strongly  re- 
sembling those 
of  the  familiar 
field  and  road- 
ride      tilistlea,  ACANTHUS. 

Carduus      (or  a.  ,„,du«,  m  e™«.  ™k. 

Cnteut,  Gray) 

Idmceolatus,  Virginianus,  and  others.  The  two 
spedes  coomionly  described  and  figured.  Acan- 
thus mollis  and  A.  spinosus,  ore  veiy  difierent 
in  the  (JiaTacter  of  the  leaves. 
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B.   In  Oreek,  Oreco-Romon,  Byzantine,  Ro- 
maneeque,  and  neodanic  architecture,  a  kind  of 
AecOTB-tive   leaf- 


AOOOTTFIiBIMBNT 
'  of  a  Teverse  curve  tangent  on  either 
aide  to  the  curves  of  the  aich,  or  its  mouldings, 
and  rising  to  a  finial  or  other  ornament  above. 
(See  Arch ;  Gothic  Architecture.) 

ACCOUPUIUEHT.  The  placing  of  two 
columns  or  pilaatere  vei;  close  together.  This 
device  is  common  in  neoclasaic  church  fronts, 
and  the  like,  and  is  moat  effective  when  aereral 


ACASTHUS,  KAIURAL. 
[nw\Dg  bj  Join  Rnikbi. 

of  this  common  motive  of  ornament ;  but  it  is 
customary  to  speak  of  the  leafage  of  the  Co- 
rinthian capital  and  ita  variants,  of  that  in  S. 


Sophia  and  the  Sjrian  Oreek  churchea,  of  the 
similar  leafage  of  tweltlh-centuiy  work  in  France, 
and  of  the  modem  imitations  of  theee  types,  as 
acanthus  leaves.  —  R.  S. 

ACCADIAIT  ARCUlTUCTUim  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  Accads,  a  people  inhabiting 
the  country  east  of  Syria  in  primitive  times. 
(See  MesopotAmia,  Architecture  of.) 

ACCTOENTS,  RESPOnSIBILITY  FOR. 
(See  LUbiUty.) 

ACCOIiABH  An  ornamental  treatment  of 
the  Btehivolt  or  hood  moulding  of  an  arch  or  of 
the  mouldings  of  an  apparent  arch,  or  of  a  form 
teaembling  on  arch,  as  in  lata  Gothic  work; 


A  tlu«a-Mntr«d  tnti  with  nnned  Eurra  tnd  Bniil.    Fisndi 
work,  IBUi  untorr. 

pairs  of  columns  form  together  a  colonnade,  as 
in  the  celebrated  example  of  the  east  front  of 
the  Louvre.  It  was  almost  unknown  to  Greek 
or  Greco-Roman  builders,  so  far  as  modem  re- 
search enablee  us  to  say.  In  the  revived  classic 
etylee  it  is  considered  essentia]  that  the  capitals 
should  not  coalesce;  but  in  medinval  work  ib 
10 
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li  common  for  them  to  form  one  block.  The  I  with  ita  accompanying  crest,  motto  or  mottoes, 
placing  of  a  column  closely  in  front  of  an  anta  and  supportera,  if  any.  (See  Anns.)  Also 
or  a  pilaster  is  not  considered  nccouplement.  |  spelled  atchieveinent, 

. ACOUanCB.  The   physical  science 

fZ  ■"-  .  ~"^  ■_     ■"  "■        of  souDii,  of  its  production,  propagation, 

—..  and  effects,  iucluding  the  mecharicB  of 

audition.  The  term  ia  often  used  in 
architectural  writing  to  indicate  tliat 
ijuality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  of 
a  hall  that  determines  its  value  as  an 
auditorium. 

Souml  is  a  longitudinal  wave  motion, 
communicated  to  tl^e  air  or  other  »\\t- 
rounding  nietlia  hy  a  vibmting  body, 
resulting  in  alternate  condensations  and 
rurefactioas,  which  are  generally  pro- 
gressive in  space,  but  may  be  station- 
ary. The  combined  condensation  and 
rarefai-tion  constitute  a  sound  wave,  and 
their  combine<)  thickness  is  I'allcil  a 
wave  length.  The  pitch  of  the  sound 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second,  the  pitch  rising  as  the 
freijucncy  of  vibration  increases.  In 
general,  however,  a  sound  is  nut  a  single 
pure  note.  When  the  com])lex  sound 
cnnes  from  a  single  vibrating  iHwIy  the 
pitch  of  the  predominant  note  is  taken 
an  that  of  the  soiuid,  and  the  other  notes 
jKrompanying  it  are  reganled  aw  giving 
it  a  certain  character,  technically  called 
quality.  The  loudness  of  the  sound  at 
any  point,  due  to  either  progrcBsive  or 
stationary  waves,  depends  iipuu  the 
alteration  of  atmospherii'  pressure  as 
rarefaction  and  condensation  siiiret^l 
each  other.  The  velocity  of  jiropaga- 
tioii  of  sound  is  very  nearly  independent 
of  the  pitch,  and  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
peniture  i.s  alxiut  ll:i-"»  feet  per  Bcixiiid. 
Reflecfion  and  Hefmction.  \\\im 
a  sound  wave  meets  a  surfiicc  separat- 
ing; the  medium  in  which  it  is  lieing 
pnipagate<l  fnim  another  in  wliii'h  the 
veliH'tty  is  diffcH'nt  ht'i-anse  Ihc  medium 
\9  ililferent  in  cither  its  chiKtieity  or  its 
ilensity.  the  wave  is  clividi-d  into  two 
jijirts,  one  of  wluch  is  rctletted  and  re- 
tunieil  into  the  original  me<iiuni.  the 
other  ia  refractctl,  cnti'ring  the  seiimd 
nuvlium  with  a  more  or  le)«  altereil 
direction.  The  ang[en  betw<i'n  the  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  and  the  (lirections 
of  propagation  of  thi'  incident,  the  re- 
flectiil,  and  the  ri'fractcd  waves  are 
called  the  angles  of  incidence,  reflec- 
tion, and  refrairtion  respectively.  Tlie 
angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  tlie  angle 
of  incidence.  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidem* 
dividwl  hy  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refnu'tiou  is 
a  constant,  independent  of  the  angle  of  incidence, 
and  of  the  pitch  of  the  sound.  All  these  angles 
12 


(See  Coupleil  Columns,  under  (Column  ;  Gemi- 
nate;  Groupe.1.)     (Cut,  cols.  13,  U.)  — R.  S. 
ACHUI V EMUNT.     In  hemldry,  a  complete 
display  of  armorial  bearings;  as,  the  escutcheon 
11 
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coincide  in  pUne.  These  lawe  are  similar  to 
thoee  for  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  light,  are  applicable  oaly 
when  the  reflecting  surface  is  krge  and  the 
minor  irregularities  of  surface  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  vave  length.  The  proportion  of 
sound  which  ia  reflected  is  greater,  and  that 
which  is  refracted  is  therefore  less,  the  greater 
the  difference  in  elasticity  or  density  between 
the  two  metlia,  and  the  greater  the  angle  of 
incidence. 

latcrfertnce  antl  Siatlwuiry  Wave».  The 
first  recorded  and  studied  observation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  interference  was  towanl  the  end 
of  the   seventeenth   century  at  Bat«ha  in  the 
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phenomenon,  known  as  interference,  may  be 
found  in  the  case  of  sound  reflected  normally 
from  a  wall.  At  a  distance  of  one  quarter  of  a 
ware  length  from  the  wall  the  reflected  sound 
meets  the  oncoming  sound,  after  having 
tmver«ed  a  path  one  half  a  wave  length  greater 
than  that  of  the  sound  that  it  is  meeting.  Tho 
two  therefore  neutralize  each  other,  and  ap- 
proximate silence  results.  At  a  distance  of 
one  half  wave  length  from  the  wall  the  path 
difference  is  a  whole  wave  length,  and  there  is 
mutual  reenforcement  of  the  direct  and  the 
reflected  sounds.  These  phenomena  alternately 
repeat  themselves  at  increasing  distances  from 
the  wall.     Thus  at  distances  from  the  wall 
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Chinese  Sea,  where  the  tidal  wave  coming  round 
the  southern  end  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
arrives  six  hours  behind  the  wave  that  comes 
round  the  northern  end.  Thus,  high  tide  by 
one  coincides  with  low  tide  hy  the  otiicr,  and  the 
two  waves  continually  neutralize  each  other. 
Had  the  one  portion  been  ilclayed  twelve  hours 
instead  of  six,  the  tides  at  Batcha  would  have 
been  twice  as  high  as  if  coming  from  either 
channel  alone.  Similarly  in  acoustics,  if  a  sound 
arrives  at  a  point  by  two  paths,  one  a  half  wave 
length  longer  than  the  other,  the  two  portions 
tend  to  neutralize  eacli  other ;  if  on  the  other  hand 
one  path  is  a  whole  wave  length  longer  than  the 
other,  the  two  parts  strengthen  each  other. 
architecturally  important  illuatiation  c^  thia 
13 


equal  t«  even  multiples  of  one  quarter  wave 
length,  there  are  surfiices  parallel  to  the  wall 
over  which  the  sound  of  that  particular  not«  is 
intense.  At  intermediate  distances,  odd  mul- 
tiples of  one  quarter  wave  length  from  the  wall, 
there  are  parallel  surfaces  over  which  there  is 
approximate  silence.  At  the  first  system  of 
surfaces  the  air  remains  at  rest,  but  changes  in 
density.  At  the  second  system  of  surfaces  the 
air  moves  rapidly  to  and  fro  but  without 
changing  in  density.  Such  vibrations  are  known 
as  stationary  waves. 

Diffraction.     When  sound  passes  an  obstacle 

the  waves  spread  into  the  region  that   would 

otherwise  be  in   shadow;  and  when  for  an; 

reason  the  intensity  of  the  sound  on  any  portion 

14 
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of  the  wave  front  is  dimiiiiahed,  there  is  a  read- 
justment tending  ultimately  to  approximate 
equalisation.  This  process,  called  diffraction,  is 
greater  for  low  than  for  high  notes. 

Resonance.  The  term  *'  resonance  "  has  been 
much  misused  in  architectural  acoustics,  and 
applied  to  a  phenomenon  that  might  better  be 
called  echo,  or  reverberation,  or,  with  far  more 
precision  and  significance,  residual  sound.  On 
the  other  hand  there  is  a  very  striking 
phenomenon  often  manifested  in  auditoriums,  for 
which  the  term  "  resonance  "  should  be  reserved 
in  accordance  with  its  strict  scientific  significance. 
Whenever  a  body  in  stable  equilibrium  is 
displaced  slightly,  it  oscillates  to  and  fro  in 
coming  to  rest,  unless  the  frictional  resistance  is 
excessive.  If  the  force  of  restitution  is  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement,  the  time  of 
oscillation  is  the  same,  whether  swinging  through 
a  laige  or  a  small  arc.  This  isochronism  was 
seized  on  by  Galileo  in  his  invention  of  the 
ordinary  clock  pendulum ;  it  is  also  illustrated 
in  the  balance  wheel  of  a  watch.  If,  to  a  body 
capable  of  isochronous  vibration,  a  displacing 
force  is  applied  periodically,  the  amount  of 
motion  that  it  produces  is  comparatively  slight, 
unless  the  frequency  of  application  of  the  force 
and  the  natural  rate  of  vibration  of  the  body 
coincide.  As  this  condition  is  approached  the 
amount  of  motion  becomes  very  much  greater ; 
and  the  phenomenon,  when  the  periodicity  of 
the  force  coincides  with  the  natural  rate  of 
vibration  of  the  body,  whether  it  has  to  do  with 
sound  or  not,  is  known  as  resonance.  This  may 
manifest  itself  in  an  auditorium,  especially  a 
small  empty  auditorium,  either  by  the  air  acting 
as  the  elastic  body  and  the  notes  in  resonance 
with  it  swelling  into  excessive  loudness,  or  in 
the  response  of  some  portion  of  the  wall  or  floor 
or  contained  furniture. 

Absorption.  Sound,  being  energy,  when  once 
produced  in  a  confined  space  will  continue  until 
either  it  is  transmitted  through  the  boundary 
walls,  or  is  transformed  into  energy  of  another 
type,  for  example,  heat.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
present  problem  the  decay  of  sound  arising  from 
either  of  these  causes  will  be  called  absorption. 
If  the  boundary  wall  is  the  surface  separating  the 
confined  space  from  an  indefinitely  extended 
medium,  as  when  sound  is  produced  in  air  above 
the  surface  of  water,  or  in  a  cave  in  solid  rock, 
the  transmission  is  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
refraction.  Should  the  walls  be  thin,  however, 
the  process  of  transmission  is  entirely  different, 
and  the  problem  becomes  that  of  determining 
how  a  more  or  less  elastic,  heavy,  and  extended 
diaphragm  follows  the  vibratory  pressure  of  the 
air  and  transmits  its  motion  to  the  medium 
beyond.  In  the  wall  itself,  due  to  the  frictional 
resistance  or  viscosity  of  its  motion,  there  will 
be  an  absorption  of  sound  by  transformation  into 
heat.    It  is  further  immediately  evident  that 
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the  loss  of  sound  at  the  wall,  both  by  trans- 
mission and  by  transformation  into  heat,  is 
greater  for  those  notes  with  which  the  wall, 
regarded  as  an  elastic  membrane,  is  in  resonance. 
There  is  also  absorption  of  sound  by  the  objects 
in  the  room,  furniture,  and  audience,  and  in  this 
case,  obviously,  by  transformation  into  heat. 
Finally,  there  is  a  very  slight  absorption  of  the 
sound  by  the  viscosity  of  the  air  itself. 

Architectural  Acoustics,  The  open  air  audi- 
torium will  furnish  a  good  introduction  to  the 
enclosed  hall. 

Open  Air  Auditorium.  For  the  sake  of  the 
greatest  initial  simplicity  the  sound  may  be 
considered  as  produced  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  in  still  air,  the  ground  bare,  and  the 
sound  uninterrupted.  If  the  source  of  sound  be 
equally  efficient  in  all  directions  the  sound  will 
spread  in  hemispherical  waves,  and  will  have  an 
intensity  inversely  proportional  to  the  area,  that 
is  to  say,  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of 
the  distance  from  the  source.  If  the  ground, 
instead  of  being  bare,  be  occupied  by  a  closely 
seated  audience,  the  sound  will  be  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  garments,  and  the  distant  part 
of  the  audience  will  receive  sound  only  by  dif- 
fraction from  higher  portions  of  the  waves.  If 
the  audience,  instead  of  being  on  a  plane,  be  on 
more  and  more  rapidly  rising  ground,  the  upper 
portions  of  the  sound  wave  will  be  received 
directly,  although  still  diminished  in  intensity 
by  diffraction  into  the  audience  below.  The 
best  that  can  be  hoped  for  by  such  construction 
is  that  the  sound  shall  diminish  no  more  rapidly 
than  acconling  to  the  law  of  the  inverse  square 
of  the  distance.  On  the  other  hand,  a  wall 
behind  the  speaker  or  behind  the  audience,  or 
even  should  the  barrier  be  only  trees,  and 
especially  should  it  be  over-arching  trees,  would 
greatly  improve  the  loudness  by  reflecting  the 
sound  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  limit- 
ing case  is  reached  when  walls  and  a  ceiling 
transform  the  auditorium  into  an  enclosed  hall, 
and  almost  all  the  sound  may  be  made  by  re- 
flection ultimately  to  reach  the  audience.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  in  the  absence  of  reflection 
a  greater  elevation  of  the  speaker  or  a  more 
curved  slope  to  the  seats  is  desirable  in  an  open 
air  auditorium  than  in  an  enclosed  hall. 

Enclosed  Auditorium.  It  is  evident  that 
the  acoustical  advantages  of  an  enclosed  audi- 
torium is  two-fold-increased  loudness,  and  the 
exclusion  of  external  disturbing  noises.  The 
increased  loudness  is  obtained  through  the 
reinforcement  of  the  sound  coming  directly  by 
the  sound  that  has  been  reflected  from  the  walls 
or  ceiling.  Obviously,  in  order  to  reiinforce  it 
the  reflected  sound  must  arrive  before  the  direct 
sound  has  ceased.  With  prolonged  notes  this 
admits  of  considerable  difference  in  the  length 
of  the  paths,  but  with  rapidly  moving  music,  or 
in  speech  where  the  articulated  elements  are 
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changing  rapidly,  the  difference  in  paths  must 
be  small.  For  a  sound  whose  duration  at  the 
source  is  only  one  tenth  of  a  second,  a  dif- 
ference of  path  of  one  hundred  feet  would  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  reenforcement.  Since  the 
audience  near  the  front  would  receive  sufficient 
sound,  the  walls  and  ceiling  should  be  so  inclined 
as  to  direct  the  reflected  sound  upon  the  audi- 
ence at  the  back  of  the  hall.  The  back  walls 
and  more  distant  side  walls,  being  useful  only  to 
the  part  of  the  audience  near  them  and  worse 
than  useless,  with  rapidly  succeeding  sounds,  to 
the  front  part  of  the  audience,  may  be  occupied 
to  advantage  by  galleries,  which,  when  cushioned, 
are  good  absorbents  of  sound,  and  therefore  poor 
reflectors.  If  this  style  of  construction  be  not 
allowed  by  the  other  architectural  requirements, 
and  the  walls  must  be  high  and  plain,  then 
their  upper  portions  may  be  constructed,  ad- 
vantageously, of  more  or  less  good  absorbents. 
A  room  having  a  low  ceiling  would  thus  appear 
to  be  the  proper  construction,  but  this  would  be 
an  uigustifiable  conclusion  if  applied  generally. 
If  the  room  is  designed  for  the  use  of  a  few 
persons,  widely  scattered,  as  for  example  a 
council  chamber,  a  low  ceiling  is  desirable 
acoustically,  however  much  it  may  be  undesirable 
architecturally.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
audience  is  to  be  very  large  and  closely  seated,  a 
long,  or  a  long  and  broad  room,  with  low  ceiling, 
will  be  a  distinct  disadvantage,  for  the  sound 
confined  by  the  low  ceiling  will  be  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  near  part  of  the  audience,  and 
will  reach  but  faintly  the  distant  part.  The 
advocates  of  this  style  of  construction  have 
likened  it  to  a  speaking  trumpet  and  an  ear 
trumpet  combined.  The  analogy  is  a  good  one ; 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  while  a 
trumpet  with  hard  metallic  walls  is  an  aid  to 
hearing  and  to  distant  propulsion  of  the  voice,  a 
trumpet  with  walls  in  great  part  of  highly 
absorbent  material  would  be  very  much  worse 
than  useless.  When  the  audience  must  be  large, 
the  theatre  style  of  construction,  in  which  by 
means  of  galleries  the  audience  is  brought  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  stage,  has  its  obvious 
advantage.  It  also  has  the  very  considerable 
advantage  that  the  sound  that  enters  a  gallery, 
having  travelled  through  the  space  in  front  at  a 
distance  above  the  audience  on  the  main  floor, 
has  lost  but  little  in  intensity  by  absorption. 
The  front  part  of  these  galleries  are,  therefore, 
very  much  better  acoustically  than  the  main 
floor  immediately  below  them.  Beneath  a  low 
and  deep  gallery,  and  in  the  galleiy,  if  the  ceiling 
above  it  is  not  high,  occurs  the  same  difficulty 
as  in  a  low,  crowdeil  room  —  the  sound  is  rapidly 
absorbed  at  the  front  and  reaches  but  faintly 
the  rear. 

An  arrangement  of  seats  has  been  proposed 
in  which  the  exposure  of  the  succeeding  rows  as 
viewed  from  the  stage  is  the  same ;  and  to  the 
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resulting  floor  curve  has  been  given  the  name 
*4sacoustic  curve."  As  aflbnling  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  viewing  the  stage  this  arrangement 
is  perhaps  justifiable,  but  as  an  isacoustic  curve, 
that  is,  a  curve  for  equal  hearing,  it  is  based  on 
considerations  so  inadequate  as  not  to  take  into 
account  reflection,  diffraction,  and  that  most 
obvious  factor,  diminution  of  sound  with  distance. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  even  approximately 
isacoustic  curve  is  impossible. 

The  superposition  of  the  direct  and  the  re- 
flected sound  does  not  always  result  in  increased 
loudness,  but  may  result  in  a  diminution  in  in- 
tensity, or  indeed  in  complete  silence  —  the 
phenomenon  being  known  as  interference.  As 
above  explained,  where  the  interference  is  be- 
tween sound  approaching  a  wall  normally  and  the 
reflected  sound,  the  maxima  and  the  minima  of 
intensity  in  the  interference  system  are  over 
surfaces  parallel  to  the  wall.  One  maximum 
is  at  the  surface  of  the  wall,  the  flrst  minimum 
is  at  a  quarter  wave  length  distance,  and  the 
maxima  and  minima  succeed  each  other  at 
quarter  wave  length  intervals.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  to  note  the  wave  length 
of  some  standard  sounds.  In  air  at  ordinary 
temperature  the  wave  length  of  middle  C  is 
about  four  feet,  of  tenor  C  eight  feet ;  the  wave 
length  of  the  lowest  audible  note  is  about  forty- 
four  feet,  that  of  the  highest  for  the  normal  ear 
is  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  ;  the  wave  length 
of  the  highest  note  employed  in  orchestral 
music,  that  by  the  piccolo,  is  about  three  inches. 
Should  the  wall  be  a  perfect  reflector  —  and  an 
onlinary  wall  is  a  very  good  reflector  —  the  near 
minima  would  give  sUence,  and  the  maxima 
would  be  four  times  as  intense  as  the  sound 
without  reflection.  When  the  sound  is  not  in- 
cident normally  on  the  wall  the  distance  be- 
tween maxima  and  minima  is  greater  than  a 
quarter  wave  length ;  and  when  there  are  other 
reflecting  surfaces  the  maxima  and  minima  are 
not  over  plane  surfaces,  but  are  at  points,  the 
minima  no  longer  being  necessarily  silence,  and 
the  whole  system  is  very  complicated.  The  in- 
terference system  changes  with  change  in  pitch, 
the  maxima  and  minima  changing  in  position. 
The  distortion  that  this  is  theoretically  capable 
of  producing  in  a  chord  or  other  complex  sound, 
by  altering  the  relative  intensity  of  the  com- 
ponents, is  evident.  The  difficulty,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  of  detecting  it  as  a  factor 
in  the  acoustics  of  a  hall  arises  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  no  notes  employed  in  music  or  in 
speaking  are  pure  notes,  also  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  the  unaided  ear  is  not  an  accurate 
judge  of  relative  intensity.  With  a  pure,  loud, 
and  sustained  note,  such  as  can  be  secured  with 
the  aid  of  resonators,  an  observer  can  easily 
locate,  especially  in  a  small  empty  room,  regions 
in  which  the  sound  is  loud,  and  regions  in  which 
it  is  fiEunt.      This  phenomenon  as  a  practical 
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acoustical  difficulty  is  somewhat,  although  by 
no  means  entirely,  relieved  by  the  fact  that  any 
obstacle  in  the  room  —  the  body  and  head  of 
the  auditor  —  alters  the  distribution  of  maxima 
and  minima,  with  a  tendency,  iu  general,  to 
bring  the  maxima  against  its  surface. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  phenomenon 
of  interference  is  resonance.  If,  at  the  centre 
of  a  narrow  tube  with  closed  ends,  a  sound  be 
produced,  whose  half  wave  length  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  the  tube,  the  natural  rate  of  Aibration 
of  the  confined  air,  regarded  as  an  elastic  body, 
agrees  with  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the  source 
of  sound ;  the  resulting  motion  at  the  centre 
of  the  tube  is  large,  and  the  air  at  the  ends  of 
the  tube  remains  at  rest  but  changes  greatly 
in  density,  the  sound  here  being  intense.  A 
slight  alteration  of  pitch  would  destroy  this 
resonance.  But  if  the  pitch  of  the  source  of 
sound  be  raised  until  it  is  three  times  as  high, 
that  is  to  say,  until,  calling  the  above  note  C, 
it  is  G  in  the  second  octave  above,  the  note  is 
again  in  resonance  with  the  confined  air  column ; 
the  latter  now  breaks  into  three  parts,  the  air 
remaining  at  rest  and  changing  in  density  at 
the  ends  and  at  points  one  third  of  the  length 
of  the  tube  from  each  end.  The  sound  is  loud 
at  these  four  points,  and  the  to  and  fro  motion 
of  the  air  is  very  great  between  them.  Similarly 
the  tube  would  reenforce  a  note  five,  seven,  nine 
times  as  high  in  pitch  as  the  note  first  defined. 
The  points  of  rest  and  motion,  called  nodes  and 
ventral  segments,  are  due  to  interference.  If 
the  source  of  sound  be  placed  in  other  positions 
the  tube  reenforces  other  notes,  but  all  notes  re- 
enforced  are  some  even  or  odd  multiple  in  pitch 
frequency  of  the  fundamental  note  above  de- 
scribed. If  the  problem  be  transferred  from  a 
narrow  tube  to  a  room,  the  fundamental  note 
of  resonance  is  much  lower,  and  the  higher 
tones  are  no  longer  necessarily  harmonics  of  the 
fundamental.  The  accompanjring  interference 
system  becomes  more  complicated  ;  nevertheless 
the  phenomenon  remains  easily  perceptible,  un- 
less the  room  is  large  or  contains  much  absorb- 
ing material.  It  may  be  detected  by  gliding 
the  voice  slowly  through  a  large  range  of  pitch ; 
as  certain  notes  are  reached  the  resonant  reac- 
tion of  the  air  on  the  vocal  chords  may  be  dis- 
,tinctly  felt,  and  there  is  a  distinct  increase  in 
the  loudness  of  these  notes.  Similarly  there 
may  be  resonan(;e  between  the  source  of  sound 
and  the  walls  of  the  room  or  the  contained  ob- 
jects, and  reaction,  possibly  minute,  of  the  latter 
on  the  former.  In  the  case  of  wall  resonance 
there  is  not,  of  course,  the  same  connection 
with  the  interference  system  as  when  the  air 
itself  is  in  resonance.  Nevertheless  there  is 
some  alteration  in  the  character  of  the  inter- 
ference system,  arising  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  a  resonant  object  or  ¥ra]l  the  intensity 
of  the  reflected  wave  is  less. 
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The  practical  value  of  this,  the  true  resonance, 
whether  it  be  a  factor  contributing  to  the  good 
or  the  bad  acoustical  quality  of  an  auditorium, 
has  never  been  in  any  degree  determined  ex- 
perimentally, and  it  is  far  from  evident,  a 
jyrioriy  which  way  the  balance  stands. 

When  in  an  enclosed  auditorium  a  source  of 
sound  is  abniptly  started,  maintained  at  a  con- 
stant pitch  and  uniform  intensity  for  a  while, 
and  then  abruptly  stopped,  the  intensity  of  the 
sound  at  any  point  in  the  room  varies  as  follows  : 
It  rises  abruptly  to  the  value  that  it  would 
have  in  open  space ;  as  the  waves  reflected  from 
the  walls  arrive,  and  as  the  interfercnce  system 
forms,  the  intensity  of  the  sound  at  a  point 
passes  through  maxima  and  minima,  approach- 
ing a  steady  value.  This  generally  is  greater, 
but  often  is  less,  than  the  original  value,  and 
depends  on  the  place  in  the  room  and  the  wave 
length  of  the  sound.  It  now  remains  constant 
as  long  as  the  source  is  constant  —  the  rate  of 
absorption  of  the  sound  by  the  walls,  the  furni- 
ture, and  the  audience  being  equal  to  the  supply 
of  energy  by  the  source.  When  the  source 
ceases  this  balance  is  destroyed,  and  the  sound 
dies  away,  again  passing  through  maxima  and 
minima  until  no  longer  audible.  The  fluctua- 
tion of  the  sound  at  the  beginning  is  distinct 
if  the  sound  is  a  pure  note,  but  is  pronounced 
only  when  the  room  is  comparatively  empty. 
Practically,  however,  the  auditor  is  but  rarely 
consciously  disturbed  thereby.  But  the  residual 
sound,  continuing  after  the  source  has  cease<l 
until  deadened  to  an  inaudible  intensity  by  the 
absorbing  power  of  the  room  and  its  contents, 
fluctuating  as  it  dies  away,  is  not  only  ilistinctly 
audible  in  any  auditorium,  but  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  exasperating  cause  of  bad  acoustical 
quality.  The  effect  of  this  is  evident.  The 
dragging  of  one  sound  into  the  succee<ling,  often 
into  several  succeeding  sounds,  is  destructive 
of  all  distinctness  of  hearing.  The  audible 
duration  of  the  residual  sound  varies  from  a 
fraction  of  a  second  to  several  seconds  with  an 
audience  present ;  without  an  audience  present 
it  rarely  falls  below  two  seconds  in  an  audience 
hall  of  any  considerable  size,  and  more  often 
amounts  to  four  or  five  seconds,  at  times  to 
even  a  greater  number.  Of  course  the  audible 
duration  of  the  residual  sound  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  source.  Tlio  above  figures 
are  given  for  a  middle  0  diapason  organ  pipe, 
winded  to  the  ordinary  pressure. 

The  extent  to  whicli  residual  sound  is  an  evil 
depends  upon  the  use  to  which  the  iiall  is  to  be 
applied.  In  speaking,  the  component  sounds 
fuUow  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  a  single  syl- 
lable often  comprising  two  or  more  consonantal 
alterations  of  the  vowel  sound,  whose  distinct 
audibility  is  necessary  for  accurate  hearing. 
Under  these  circumstances  residual  sound  is  in 
every  way  an  evil.     On  the  other  hand,  singing 
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and  piano  music  are  heard  to  advantage  under 
conditions  in  which  the  duration  of  the  residual 
sound  is  considerable,  provided  also  the  condi- 
tions are  such  as  not  to  produce  distinct  echoes. 
In  the  case  of  piano  music  the  residual  sound 
has  the  efifect  of  diminishing  its  staccato  charac- 
ter, and  of  sustaining  its  tone;  the  result  is 
the  increased  fulness  or  roundness  of  tone  that 
is  sought  wlien  rugs  and  heavy  hangings  are 
removed  from  the  room  in  preparation  for  a 
concert.  Residual  sound  is  favourable,  perhaps, 
to  stringed  quartet  and  orchestral  music ;  but  it 
is  difficult,  as  yet,  to  state  exactly  the  require- 
ments of  each  case. 

The  duration  of  audibility  of  the  residual 
sound  can  be  determined  with  great  accuracy 
when  appropriate  recording  apparatus  is  em- 
ployed, and  when  the  experiment  is  carried  on 
in  the  absence  of  outside  disturbing  noises. 
Thus  there  is  furnished  an  accurate  quantitative 
measure  of  at  least  one  factor  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  acoustical  quality  of  an  auditorium, 
and  it  is  a  measure,  fortunately,  that  can  be 
calcukted  in  advance  of  the  actual  construction. 
The  duration  of  the  residual  sound  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  volume  of  the  room  and  the  absorb- 
ing power  of  the  walls  and  contained  furniture 
and  audience.  K  equal  amounts  of  absorbing 
material  be  added  successively  to  the  room,  and 
the  duration  of  the  residual  sound  determined 
in  each  case  and  plotted  as  ordinates  (y)  against 
the  amount  of  absorbing  material  as  al^cisssB  (x) 
the  resulting  curve  will  be  a  rectangular  hyper- 
bola with  displaced  origin.  In  the  equation  of 
the  hyperbola  (a-\-x)y=  K  the  parameter  K 
is  a  function  of  the  volume  of  the  room,  over 
a  considerable  range  very  nearly  equal  to  the 
volume  multiplied  by  a  constant,  the  ordinarily 
slight  departure  from  this  being  due  to  idiosyn- 
crasies of  form.  The  displacement  (a)  of  the 
origin  is  proportional  to  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  room.  Therefore  in  order  to  predetermine 
the  audible  duration  of  residual  sound  from  the 
architect's  plans  and  specifications,  the  value  of 
K  must  be  calculated  from  the  volume  of  the 
room,  and  (a  -f  jr)  from  an  estimate  of  the  ab- 
sorbing power  of  the  materials  used  in  constnic- 
tion,  the  amount  of  surface  exposed,  and  the 
size  of  the  audience  the  room  is  designed  to 
accommodate ;  these  two  factors.  A' and  (a  -f  jr) 
substituted  in  the  above  formula  (a  -\-x)y=  K, 
will  give  a  measure  of  the  audible  duration  of 
residual  sound,  this  being  the  most  frequent 
and  serious  defect  in  the  acoustical  quality  of  a 
room.  The  above  formula  is  equivalent  to  the 
statement  that  the  duration  of  the  residual 
sound  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  combined 
absorbing  power  of  the  walk,  the  audience,  and 
the  furniture,  the  constant  of  proportionality 
being  itself  proportional  to  the  volume  of  the 
room.  A  table  of  the  relative  absorbing  power 
of  a  few  materials  is  appended :  — 
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Hair  cushion  on  seats 
Heavy  Oriental  rugs  on  floor 
Chenille  draped  as  a  curtain 
Cretonne  cloth  hanging  flat 
Canvas        **  *»       " 

Hair  felting  ^  inch  thick  against 

the  wall 
Hair  felting  1  inch  thick  against 

the  wall 
Hair    felting    2    inches    thick 

against  the  wall 
Audience  per  person 
Individual  man  sitting  clear 
woman 


(i 


(( 


ii 


per  sq. 

yd. 

2.08 

II    14 

14 

.66 

4.    14 

44 

1.32 

44    4l 

44 

.33 

44    44 

44 

.71 

44    44 

1. 

1.0 

44   44 

14 

1.6 

14   44 

44 

2.4 
1.8 
1.8 
2.2 

The  above  values  are  expressed  in  arbitrary 
units.  However,  the  units  are  such  that  the 
corresponding  value  of  the  parameter  K  may  be 
calculated  by  multiplying  the  volume  of  the 
room,  expressed  in  cubic  feet,  by  .0082.  A 
room  in  actual  use  having  proved  at  fault  on 
account  of  residual  sound,  the  duration  of  this 
(y)  should  be  determined  with  the  presence  of 
an  audience,  either  by  calculation  or  by  direct 
experiment ;  and  the  amount  of  absorbing  ma- 
terial to  be  added  (x^)  should  be  calculated  from 
the  formulas  ayi=K  and  {a-\-X2)yt=K,  y^ 
being  the  duration  desired.  The  absorbing 
material  should  then  be  placed  either  on  or  in 
front  of  those  surfiices  least  efficient  in  increas- 
ing the  loudness  of  the  sound  to  the  audience. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  adequate  absorbing  material  can  be 
much  more  satisfactorily  made  in  the  original 
design  of  a  hall  than  as  an  alteration  after  con- 
struction. 

The  heating  and  ventilating  system  of  an 
auditorium  is  occasionally  an  important  factor 
in  its  acoustics;  not  as  a  possible  opportunity 
for  gain,  but  rather  as  a  source  from  which 
danger  may  be  expected.  Whether  the  air 
in  a  room  moves  from  the  speaker  toward 
the  audience  or  from  the  audience  toward 
the  speaker  makes  but  the  slightest  difference, 
perhaps  equivalent  in  effect  to  moving  an 
auditor  at  the  back  of  the  hall  a  few  inches 
nearer  or  farther  off.  Having  the  air  hotter  at 
the  ceiling  than  near  the  floor  is  equivalent  to 
a  very  slight  increase  in  the  inclination  of  the 
floor.  Both  effects  are  easily  calculated  approxi- 
mately, in  any  particular  case,  but  are  in  no 
conceivable  case  worth  struggling  for.  On  the 
other  hand  the  possible  danger  arises  in  irregu- 
lar heating,  from  the  fact  that  sound  loses  by 
reflection  at  every  surface  in  the  air  at  which 
there  is  a  change  of  temperature ;  and  further, 
when  a  column  of  hot  air  rises  from  a  large 
register  in  the  floor  it  acts  like  a  diveiging 
lens,  sprea<Ung  the  sound  passing  through  it  to 
the  right  and  left,  and  thus  partially  screening 
the  region  immediately  behind  it.  One  of  the 
earliest  recorded  cases  of  the  latter  effect  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Parliament  and  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Several  more  recent  cases  have  been  reported. 
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An  important  object  sought  by  the  enclosure 
of  an  auditorium  is  the  exclusion  of  external 
disturbing  noises.  This  is  most  effectively 
accomplished  by  surrounding  it  with  rooms 
or  stores  not  devoted  to  noisy  uses,  or  closed 
during  the  hours  when  the  auditorium  is  likely 
to  be  in  use.  A  parapet  would  protect  the  roof 
to  some  extent  from  the  city  noises  —  a  fact  of 
more  importance  when  the  ventilating  ducts, 
either  inlet  or  outlet,  are  short  and  terminate  on 
the  roof.  The  acoustical  insulation  of  adjacent 
rooms  is  secured  by  the  construction  of  a  double 
wall,  having  an  intervening  air  gap,  or  the  space 
filled  with  sand.  The  walls  should  not  be  tied 
together,  or  if  that  be  necessary,  the  bolts 
should  be  insulated  from  the  walls  by  means 
of  inelastic  washers.  The  greatest  difficulty  is 
in  the  avoidance  of  communication  through  the 
floor;  and  this  is  generally  the  cause  of  the 
fiiilures  in  attempts  at  insulation  that  are  occa- 
sionally reported. 

The  often  repeated  statement  that  a  copy  of 
a  standard  auditorium  does  not  necessarily  pos- 
sess its  good  acoustical  qualities  is  not  justified, 
and  invests  the  subject  with  an  unwarranted 
mysticism.  The  fact  is  that  exact  copies  have 
rarely  been  made,  and  can  hardly  be  expected. 
The  improvements  in  the  materials  used  in  con- 
struction, the  consequent  alterations  in  form 
and  surface,  the  advance  in  heating  and  venti- 
lating, and,  in  addition,  the  peculiar  demands 
in  each  case,  and  the  restrictions  upon  the 
dimensions  enforced  by  the  location,  have  le<i 
to  the  taking  of  liberties  in  what  were  reganled 
perhaps  as  non-essentials.  While  the  problem 
is  complex  and,  for  the  best  results,  extremely 
difficult,  yet  it  is  perfectly  determinate,  and  the 
solution  arrived  at  is  the  exact  result  of  the 
architect's  plans  and  specifications,  if  these  are 
accurately  followed  in  the  building.  (Sec  Echo ; 
Isacoustic  Curve;  Reflector;  Residual  Sound; 
Resonance;  Reverberation;  Sound;  Sounding 
Board  ;  Whispering  Gallery.)  —  W.  C.  Sabine. 

ACOUSTIC  VA8IL     Same  as  Echea. 

ACROUTH.  A.  A  statue  or  figure  in 
relief  of  which  only  the  head,  hands,  and  feet 
are  of  stone,  the  rest  being  of  wood,  or  other 
material. 

B.  By  extension,  such  a  figure  of  which  the 
extremities  are  of  finer  material  than  the  rest, 
as  of  marble  applied  to  inferior  stone. 

ACROPODIUM.  A  pedestal  for  a  statue, 
especially  when  large  and  high  and  adorned 
with  unusual  richness.  A  terminal  pedestal  or 
gaine  when  resting  upon  representations  of  the 
human  foot,  or  even  of  the  feet  of  animals,  is 
sometimes  specially  called  acropodium ;  but  the 
term  in  this  sense  is  inaccurate  and  has  no 
classical  warrant. 

ACROPOIiIS.  The  fortified  stronghold  or 
citadel  of  a  Greek  city,  usually  a  steep  eminence 
near  its  centre,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth,  or  Tiiyns. 
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The  shrine  of  the  patron  divinity  of  the  city  or 
state  was  sometimes  situated  within  or  upon  it, 
as  at  Athens.  The  Athenian  Acropolis  was, 
indeed,  the  artistic  as  well  as  the  militaiy  centre 
of  the  city  and  state.  Besides  the  magnificent 
propyl»a  by  which  it  was  entered,  it  was 
adorned  with  temples  and  shrines  of  great 
beauty,  including  the  Parthenon,  Ercchtheion, 
and  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  The  Acropolis  of 
Corinth  was  called  the  Acrocorinthos.  (Cut, 
cols.  25,  26.)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

ACROTER     Same  as  Acroterium. 

ACROTERAL;  ACROTBRIAL.  Pertain- 
ing to,  or  having  the  form  of,  an  acroterium. 

ACROTERIUM.  A,  In  classic  architec- 
ture, properly,  a  pedestal  for  a  statue  or  similar 
decorative  feature  at  the  apex,  or  at  each  of  the 
lower  comers  of  a  pediment.  None  of  ancient 
times  remains  in  place ;  but  in  neoclassic  work 
they  are  frequent. 

B,  By  extension,  from  the  preceding  defini- 
tion, but  improperly,  a  statue  or  other  decorative 
feature  supported  on  such  a  pedestal 

ADAM;  architect. 

The  name  is  painted  on  the  vault  of  the 
southern  aisle  of  the  Cathedral  of  Poitiers 
(France),  which  was  begun  in  1162.  Adam  is 
supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  architects  of 
that  church. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire  ;  Robuchon,  Paysages  et 
Monuments  du  Poitou, 

ADAM, FRAN9OI8  GASPARD;  sculptor; 
b.  1710,  at  Nancy;  d.  1759. 

Fnin<j^>i8  Gaspard  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Jacob  Sigisbert  Adam.  He  was  associated  with 
his  brothers  Lambert  Sigisbert  and  Nicolas 
S^bastien  (see  Adam,  L.  S.  and  Adam,  N.  S.). 
In  1747  he  was  invited  by  Friedrich  II. 
(Frederick  the  Great)  to  Prussia,  and  held  the 
oflSce  of  first  sculptor  of  his  court  until  his  death. 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  L,  S.) 

ADAM,  JAMES;  architect;  d.  Nov.  20, 
1794. 

James  Adam  was  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
William  Adam  (see  Adam,  William),  and 
appears  to  have  ranked  next  to  Robert  Adam  in 
reputation.  It  is  not  possible  now  to  separate 
the  work  of  the  brothers.  His  name  appears 
with  that  of  Robert  in  the  title  of  their  Works 
in  Architecture,     (See  Adam,  Robert.) 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  Robert.) 

ADAM,  JOHN ;  architect. 

John  was  the   eldest  of  the  four  sons   of 

William  Adam. 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  William  and 
Robert.) 

ADAM,  I.AMBBRT  SIGISBBRT;  sculp- 
tor; b.  1700,  at  Nancy;  d.  April,  1759. 

The  oldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Jacob  Sigisbert 
Adam,  a  sculptor  of  Nancy,  France.  He  went 
to  Paris  in  1719  and  in  1723  won  the  Grand 
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Prix  de  Rome,  In  Rome  he  studied  especially 
the  work  of  Lorenzo  Bernini  (see  Bernini).  In 
1730  he  took  part  in  the  competition  for  the 
fountain  of  Trevi  in  Rome  (see  Salvi,  Nicolo). 
In  1733  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  was  joined 
hj  his  two  brothers  Nicolas  S^bostien  and 
Fran^x)is  Gaspard  (see  Adam,  N.  S.  and  F.  G.). 
The  most  important  of  their  undertakings  is  the 
great  fountain  of  Neptune  in  the  park  of  the 
palace  at  Versailles. 

Thirion,  Les  Adam  et  Clodion;  Gonso,  Sculp- 
ture Fran^aise. 

ADAM,  NICOLAS  8XZBASTIUN  ;  sculp- 
tor; b.  1705,  at  Nancy,  France;  d.  1778. 

He  followed  his  older  brother,  Lambert 
Sigisbert  Adam,  to  Paris  in  1721,  and  to  Rome 
in  1724,  and  he  helped  him  in  much  of  his 
work.  One  of  his  most  characteristic  perform- 
ances is  the  monument  to  Catherine  Opalinska, 
queen  of  Stanislas  I.,  King  of  Poland,  in  the 
Church  of  the  Bon  Secours  at  Nancy. 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  L.  S. ) 

ADAM,  ROBERT;  architect;  b.  1727,  at 
Kirkcaldy,  Scotknd;  d.  March  3,  1792. 

Robert  Adam  was  the  second  scm  of  William 
Adam  (see  Adam,  W.),  and  the  most  eminent 
of  the  four  brothers  Adam :  John,  Robert, 
James,  and  William.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh  University  and  visited  Italy  in  1754. 
He  visited  also  Dalmatia,  and  published  the 
Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Emj)ernr  Diocle- 
tian at  Sjxilatro  in  Dalmatia  (London,  1764, 
1  vol.  folio  with  engravings  by  Bartolozzi).  In 
association  with  his  brothers  he  began  in  1768 
to  build  the  Adelphi  (London),  a  vast  terrace 
constructed  on  arches  which  contain  warehouses 
and  support  streets  and  houses.  The  brothers, 
especially  Robert  and  James,  seem  to  have 
originated  the  practice  of  grouping  unimportant 
London  houses  into  masses  having  the  appear- 
ance of  single  imposing  edifices.  They  were 
especially  successful  in  designing  the  interior 
arrangement,  decoration,  and  furniture  of  resi- 
dences. They  commenced  the  publication  of 
their  works  in  1773.  The  seconil  volume  was 
completed  in  1778.  A  posthumous  third  vol- 
ume was  added,  and  the  whole  published  in 
1822  with  the  title,  WorH  in  Architecture  of 
the  late  Robert  and  James  Adam,  Esq^.^  com- 
plete in  three  vols,  with  125  plates  ent^raved 
by  Bartolozzi  f  Firanesi^  etc.  Robert  Adam 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists:  Fergusson, 
History  of  Modern  Architecture ;  Wheatley,  The 
Adelphi  and  its  Site. 

ADAM,  WILLIAM  (I.) ;  architect ;  d.  June 
24,  1748. 

William  was  the  father  of  the  brothers,  Robert 
and  James  Adam  (see  Adam,  Robert  and  James). 
He  designed  a  large  number  of  residences  in 
Scotland,  the  libraiy  and  University  of  Glaa- 
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gow,  the  town  hall  of  Dundee,  the  royal  in- 
firmary, the  orphan's  hospital,  Edinburgh,  etc. 
William  Adam  held  the  office  of  King's  Mason 
at  Edinbui^h. 

ADAM,  WILLIAM  (IL);  architect;  d. 
Januaiy,  1822. 

One  of  the  four  sons  of  William  (I.)  Adam 
(see  Adam,  WUliam,  I.).  He  outlived  his  broth- 
ers and  concluded  their  various  undertakings. 

(For  bibliography  see  Adam,  Robert.) 

ADBODATUS  (Doodatus)  (see  Cosmati). 

ADBORALTT,  THE.  At  W^hitehall  in 
London ;  the  central  office  of  the  British  naval 
administration :  the  building  was  completed 
about  1726,  by  Thomas  Ripley  (see  Ripley). 
The  screen  on  the  W^hitehall  front  is  by  Robert 
Adam  (see  Adam),  about  1760;  graceful,  but 
very  small  and  slight. 

ADOBE.  (Mexican-Spanish :  adobe,  from 
adobar,  to  plaster ;  originally  from  the  Arabic. 
In  Spanish  America  this  word  meant  an 
earthen  building  block  not  hardened  by  fire. 
In  English  it  has  grown  to  be  a  generic  term 
covering  a  whole  class  of  materials  and  struc- 
tures made  from  earths,  more  or  less  aluminous, 
without  artificial  heat.) 

(1)  An  aluminous  earth;  (2)  unfircd  brick 
made  from  that  earth  without  fire ;  (3)  with 
the  article,  a  single  brick  of  this  kind ;  (4)  a 
house  built  of  tlicsc  materials. 

ADOBE  BRICK.  Commonly  "an  adobe"; 
one  made  of  adobe  earth  and  water,  hardened 
without  artificial  heat.  This  kind  of  brick, 
made  without  straw,  was  used  in  America, 
especially  in  Mexi(!o,  long  Ix'fore  the  European 
advent,  or  even  before  the  brilliant  development 
of  the  Aztecs.  The  great  Mound  of  Cholula  is 
composed  largely  of  adobe  brick,  and  it  is  be- 
lieveil  to  antedate  the  Azte<»s.  In  New  Mexico, 
a  variety  was  found  in  use  when  the  Spanianis 
first  went  there  in  1 540.  It  was  in  the  shape 
of  nnnid  btUls,  moulded  in  the  hands,  from  a 
mixture  of  earth,  charcoal,  aHhcs,  and  water, 
and  sun  dried.  This  was  probably  the  most 
primitive  form  of  adobe  brick.  Adobe  bricks 
were  found  of  difierent  dimensions  in  the  same 
work;  twenty  inches  by  ten  by  five  was  a 
common  size  in  the  Cholula  Mound.  They 
were  laid  in  adobe  mortar,  and  the  joints  were 
broken.  Since  the  Conquest,  straw  has  been 
mixed  with  the  mlobe.  (See  Ciyon ;  Communal 
Dwelling ;  Adobe  Masonry,  under  Masonry ; 
FiR6  :  Pueblo  Hciuse.  —  F.  S.  D. 

ADOBE  CIAT.  Clay  containing  sufficient 
aluminous  matter  to  form  a  bond  in  adobe  con- 
stniction  or  pottery. 

ADOBE  CONCRETE.  A  mingled  mass  of 
stone  and  adobe  mortar. 

ADOBE  EARTH.     Same  as  Adobe  Clay. 

ADOBE  MORTAR.  A  soft  mixture  of 
adobe  clay  and  water  used  as  a  mortar  in  the 
Southwestern  United  States  and  in  Spanish 
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America,  especially  in  laying  adobe  brick.  It 
was  the  only  kind  of  mortar  used  in  American- 
Indian  architecture,  north  of  Mexico. 

ADOBE  MUD.  Adobe  and  water  mixture 
either  in  a  general  sense,  or  as  meaning  plaster 
or  mortar  so  made. 

ADOBE  PLASTER.  Plaster  made  of 
adobe  and  water. 

ADOBE  SOIIi.     Same  as  Adobe  Clay. 

ADRIAN,  IaAXTRUNTIUS  ;  sculptor. 

In  1531  Lauren  tins  Adrian  carved  the  wooden 
Reinhold  statue  in  the  ArttLshof  at  Damng 
(Prussia).  The  Artu$hof^  called  also  Junker- 
hofy  has  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  interiors  in 
Germany. 

LUbke,  Oeschichte  der  Benaissance  in  Deutsche 
land;  SchultZf  Danzig  und  seine  Bauioerke. 

AD7TON;  ADYTUM.  In  Greek  archi- 
tecture the  most  sacred  part  of  a  temple  or 
sacred  enclosure. 

iBDES.  In  Roman  architecture,  any  build- 
ing. A  distinction  was  maintained  between 
Umptum^  a  regularly  consecrated  structure,  or 
enclosure,  and  oBdes  sacra^  which  was  a  build- 
ing set  apart  for  pious  purposes  but  not  regularly 
consecrated.  In  modem  inscriptions  the  term 
is  applied  to  any  public  building  and  is  accepted 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  English  word. 

iBDICUIiA  In  Roman  architecture,  a 
small  building;  by  extension,  a  shrine  set  up 
within  a  large  edifice.  Such  a  shrine  may  be 
a  mere  box  or  enclosure  of  wood,  or,  perhaps, 
only  a  screen  with  pedestal  and  statue  in  front 
of  it. 

iBDILB  (Latin  jEdUis),  A  Roman  city 
officer,  having  special  charge  of  public  build- 
ings and  streets,  and  of  municipal  affairs  gen- 
erally. 

JEXDJUTY,  The  government  or  the  care 
of  a  city  considered  with  reference  to  the 
public  buildings,  streets,  squares,  water  supply, 
and  other  similar  functions  and  duties. 

jnRJJQO,  The  composition  formed  upon 
ancient  bronzes  by  exposure;  usually  being 
carbonate  of  copper,  but  differing  in  composition 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  metal  or  the  soil 
in  which  it  may  have  been  buried.  (See 
Patina.) 

iBSTMNIUM.  A  building  erected  by  or 
in  honour  of  a  person  named  .^ymnios ;  espe- 
cially a  tomb  in  Megara  named  by  Pausanias,  I., 
43,  3. 

AGELAIDAB;  sculptor.  Flourished  520- 
465  B.C. 

Agelaidas  was  the  chief  of  the  school  of  Greek 
sculptors  associated  with  the  city  of  Argos. 
He  was  the  teacher  of  the  three  greatest  sculptors 
of  the  succeeding  generation,  Myron,  Phidias, 
and  Polyclitos.  (See  Myron;  Phidias;  Polycli- 
tos.) 

Collignon,  Sculpture  Orecque;  L5wy,  In- 
8ehr\fUn  Chriechimiher  Bildhauer. 
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In  Roman  building,  a  laige  mound 
or  rampart,  as  of  earth.  It  is  applied  to  the 
great  mound  which  backs  the  early  wall  of 
Rome,  the  agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  some- 
times to  that  wall  itself,  because  consisting 
mainly  of  an  embankment  merely  figured  with 
dressed  stone. 

AGGRBOATE.  Any  hard  material  used  in 
small  fragments  to  mix  with  mortar  for  forming 
concrete. 

AGIASTEKiUM.  In  the  early  church,  a 
sanctuary ;  especially,  that  part  of  a  basilica  in 
which  the  altar  was  set  up.  ^ 

A  GIORNO.  Same  as  A  Jour ;  the  Italian 
form  of  the  phrase. 

JjI,  FRA  GUGLIELINO;  sculptor 


and  architect. 

The  oldest  of  the  pupils  of  Niccolo  da  Pisa. 
(See  Niccolo  da  Pisa.)  He  was  employed  on 
the  '^  Area  di  San  Domenico  "  in  Bologna  begun 
by  Niccol6  da  Pisa.  His  pulpit  in  the  Church 
of  S.  Giovanni  fuorcivitas  at  Pistoia  dates 
from  about  1270.  According  to  Fumi  (op.  cit. 
p.  170)  Agnelli  was  one  of  the  architects  em- 
ploye<l  on  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  at  its  com- 
mencement in  1293. 

Reymond,  Sculpture  Florentine  ;  Fumi,  Duomo 
d^ Orvieto;  Marchese,  Memorie. 

AGNOLO  GADDL     (See  Gaddi,  Agnolo.) 

AGNUS  DEL  A  representation  in  painting 
or  sculpture  of  the  lamb  as  typical  of  Christ. 

AGhORA  In  Grecian  archseology,  the 
market  place  or  open  square  in  a  town,  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  Fonim.  Covered 
porticoes  (see  Stoa)  were  built  along  the  sides 
of  the  square,  in  some  cases.  But  little  that  is 
certain  has  been  ascertained  concerning  the 
arrangement  of  any  agora  of  classical  Greece. 

AGK>STINO  D'ANTONIO  DI  DUCGIO; 
sculptor  and  architect;  b.  about  1418;  d.  after 
1490. 

His  earliest  known  works  are  four  reliefs  on 
the  facade  of  the  Cathedral  of  Modena  signed 
Agvstinvs.  De.  Florkntia.  F  144.  .  .  . 
He  is  supposed  (Yriarte,  op.  cit.)  to  have  spent 
the  period  between  1446  and  1457  at  Rimini,  em- 
ployed upon  the  sculpture  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Francesco  under  the  direction  of  Matteo  de'  Pasti. 
(See  Pasti,  Matteo  de\)  About  1457  he  began 
his  most  important  work,  the  facade  of  the  ora- 
tory of  San  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  signed  Opvs. 
AvovsTiM.  Florentine.  LxpiciDiE.  mcccclxi. 

Yriarte,  Agostino  di  Duccio;  Yriarte,  Rimini; 
MUntz,  Renaissance. 


\.  A,  k  cramp  or  hook  used  in  build- 
ing ;  a  term  used  in  different  senses,  but  rare. 

B,  The  sculpture  in  relief  put  upon  the  key- 
stone of  an  arch  in  ancient  Roman  and  in  neo- 
classic  work.  Thus,  the  archivolt  of  the  Arch 
of  Titus  (which  see)  is  enriched  by  an  elaborate 
scroll  ornament,  upon  which  is  placed  a  figure 
almost  completely  detached  from  the  background. 
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AOnOLIA.     Same  as  Guglia. 

AGUSTI,  MASSE  JUAN;  architect. 

Agusti  directed  the  construction  of  the 
Oathedral  of  Gerona,  Spain,  from  June  6,  1471, 
to  July  21,  1479. 

Viilanza,  Adicionea  al  Diccionario  Historico. 

AIIiERON.  A  half  gable,  such  as  closes  the 
end  of  a  pent  house  roof,  or  of  the  aisle  of  a 
church.  The  term  signifies,  of  course,  one  of 
two  wings.  In  neoclassic  architecture  an 
attempt  is  frequently  made  to  disguise  the 
actual  structure,  the  sloping  roof  of  the  aisle ; 
and  the  aileron  takes  a  nearly  independent  place 
as  a  wing  wall  shaped  like  a  scroll,  as  in  S. 
Maria  Novella,  at  Florence ;  or  commonly,  like 
a  quarter  circle  cr  similar  curve,  as  in  S. 
Zacharia,  Venice. 

AIR  CHAMBBR  A  chamber  formed  by 
enlargement  or  vertical  extension  of  pipes,  in- 
tended to  contain  air  to  form  a  cushion,  as  on 
the  supply  pipes  to  plumbing  fixtures,  at  suction 
and  discharge  ends  of  pumps,  etc.  (See  Plumb- 
ing; Ventilation;  Warming.) — W.  P.  G. 

AIR  DRAIN.  A,  A  flue  arranged  to  pro- 
vide a  supply  of  air  to  a  fireplace,  or  the  like. 
(See  Air  Duct.) 

B,  Same  as  Dry  Area  (which  see  under 
Area). 

AIR  DUCT.  A  pipe  or  boxlike  construction, 
generally  of  sheet  metal  or  wood,  to  convey 
fresh  air  to  a  room,  air  to  the  air  chamber  of  a 
furnace,  hot  air  from  a  furnace,  or  the  like. 
This  term  is  more  often  used  for  the  temporary 
or  slight  construction,  as  distinguished  from 
air  drain,  which  is  of  masonry :  but  the  dis- 
tinction cannot  be  maintained  in  all  cases. 

AIR  LOCK.  A  chamber  of  access  to  a 
pneumatic  ciiisson,  tunnel  heading,  or  other  en- 
closure containing  compressed  air,  serving  a 
purpose  like  that  of  a  lock  on  a  canal.  It  is 
usually  a  cylinder  built  into  the  roof  or  wall  of 
the  air  chamber.  It  has  an  air-tight  door  at 
each  end,  opening  toward  the  compressed  air, 
and  is  supplied  with  air  cocks.  In  operation, 
the  outer  door  being  open  to  the  atmosphere, 
the  man  enters  the  lock ;  the  door  is  closed ;  he 
opens  the  air  cock  connected  with  the  com- 
pressed air,  which  flows  in  until  the  pressure  in 
the  air  lock  becomes  the  same  as  that  in  the 
caisson  or  the  other  chamber;  he  then  opens 
the  inner  door  and  passes  out  of  the  lock  into 
the  chamber.  He  leaves  the  chamber  by  enter- 
ing the  lock  and  closing  the  door  between ;  he 
then  opens  the  air  cocks  communicating  with 
the  outer  air.  The  compressed  air  escapes,  and 
the  pressure  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  outer  air 
so  that  he  can  open  the  outer  door.  Materials 
of  construction  and  excavated  material  are  simi- 
larly introduced  and  removed  through  similar 
air  locks. — W.  R  Hutton. 

AIR  PIPB.  In  plumbing,  a  pipe  by  which 
a  waste  pipe  or  trap  is  extended  to  the  outer 
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air,  generally  above  the  roof.     (See  Back  Vent- 
ing ;  Vent  Pipe.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

AIR  SHAFT.  A  space  reserved  for  the 
free  passage  of  air,  vertically  or  nearly  so; 
whether  small,  like  an  air  drain,  air  duct,  or  air 
flue,  or  forming  a  small  courtyard  among  high 
buildings. 

AIR  SPACE.  A,  The  space  available  for 
the  air  needed  for  respiration,  as  in  a  sick  room 
or  hospital  Thus  it  is  alleged  that  the  air- 
space of  a  room  is  of  no  avail  above  12  feet 
from  the  floor ;  it  is  said  that  the  air  space  per 
man  in  a  barrack  room  is  so  many  cubic  feet. 

B.  A  clear  space  left  between  parts  of  a 
wall  or  roof,  and  intended  to  exclude  dampness ; 
especially  between  two  walls  tied  together  and 
forming  the  external  wall  of  a  building.  Where 
this  precaution  is  used  furring  is  not  needed. 
It  is  good  to  put  the  heavier  part  of  the  wall 
within,  so  as  to  carry  the  beams  the  more  easily ; 
thus,  in  a  dwelling  house,  an  8-inch  wall  of 
brick  on  the  inner  face,  a  2-inch  air  space,  and  a 
4-inch  wall  without,  the  two  walls  being  well 
tied  together,  will  give  sufficient  strength.  In 
a  fireproof  bank  building,  a  20-inch  wall  haa 
been  used  to  carry  the  beams,  there  is  a  2-inch 
air  space  and  an  outer  8-inch  wall  made  up 
partly  of  brick  and  partly  of  stone  carefully 
dressed  at  the  back,  so  as  not  to  invade  the  air 
space.  —  R.  S. 

AIR  TRAP.     Same  as  Stench  Trap. 

AIR  TRUNK.  A  pipe  for  ventilation  or 
for  the  admission  of  air  to  a  furnace ;  commonly 
of  rectangular  section  ;  of  wood  or  sheet  metal, 
and  not  built  into  a  wall  or  floor  but  secured  in 
its  place  by  hangers  or  brackets :  the  same  as 
air  duct,  but  always  of  considerable  size. 

AIR  WOOD.  Wood  seasone<l  by  long  ex- 
posure to  the  open  air,  as  distinguished  from 
wood  that  has  been  dried  by  artificial  heat. 

AISLB.  A  In  a  building  whose  interior  is 
divided  into  parts  by  rows  of  columns  or  piers, 
one  of  the  side  divisions,  usually  lower  and 
smaller  than  the  middle  division.  In  ancient 
Roman  basilicas.  Christian  basilicas,  and  the 
greater  number  of  churches  of  all  epochs,  the 
aisles  are  straight  and  parallel,  ac^oining  the 
nave,  the  choir,  and  the  higher  and  chief  part 
of  the  transept,  or  such  of  these  divisions  as 
may  exist ;  where,  however,  the  termination  of 
east  end,  west  end,  or  transept  is  finished  in 
a  rounded  apse,  the  aisle  may  be  continued 
around  the  curve  (see  Deambulatory).  In 
round  churches  the  aisle  is  concentric  with  the 
nave,  and  surrounds  it. 

In  a  few  large  churches  there  are  two  aisles 
on  each  side  of  the  nave ;  in  a  very  few,  as  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  there  are  three  on 
each  side.  In  many  cruciform  churches  the 
aisle  stops  at  the  transept ;  in  others  it  returns 
along  one  side  only,  usually  the  east  side,  of  the 
transept:  in  very  laige  churches  it  sometimes 
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AISLS 
returns  on  each  side,  bo  that  a  cross  section 
through  the  traoaept  resemblee  a  similar  section 
across  the  nave. 

Id  most  churches,  from  the  fifth  centui; 
A.D.  to  the  preseot  time,  the  roofs  of  the  aisles 
are  lower  than  the  nave  roof,  etc.,  so  as  to 
allow  the  direct  admission  of  light  through 
windows  pierced  in  the  higher  walls  above  (see 
Clerestory);  but  in  Romanesque  churches  of 
central  France  and  on  the  Rliioe  the  aisles 
are  but  little  lower  tli.in  the 
etc,  from  lack  of  skill  on  t 
builders,  who  needed  the  tp! 
aisle  roofs  to  the 
is  a  small  class  of  later  churches  in  which 
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8    ha 
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aJales  on  each  side  is  said  to  be  five-aisled. 
This  use  of  the  term  is  to  be  contrasted  with 
the  French  use  of  ««/  for  any  longitudinal  divi- 

C.  By  extension,  and,  perhaps,  by  confusion 
with  Alley  (which  see),  a  walk  or  passage  in  a 
church,  or  any  hall  arranged  for  an  audience, 
giving  access  to  the  seats.  In  this  sense  wholly 
popular  and  modem.  —  R.  S. 


churches,     such 

as  the  Cathednd 

of    Tournai    in 

Belgium,  and  in 

one  or  two  later  ones,  such  as  the  Cathedral 

Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  there  is  an  upper  stoiy, 

usually  called  a  gallery,  and  probably  used  in  the 

Middle  Ages  us  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for  the 

property  of  persons  going  on  a  pilgrimage  or  a 

cnisaile. 

B.  By  extension,  any  one  of  the  longitudi- 
nal divisions  of  an  oblong  basilica  or  church ; 
thus,  the  nave  or  the  higher  part  of  the  choir  is 
called  the  middle  aisle,  and  a  church  with  two 


^BTUtSOBOUtlH    CaTUBUUAL. 


Cliolr  Aisle.  One  of  the  aisles  which  flank 
the  choir,  as  distinguished  from  the  nave;  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  rounded  east  end,  the  whole 
aisle  next  the  choir  taken  together,  including 
the  deambulatoij. 

Nave  Alals.  One  of  the  aisles  which  flank 
the  nave  of  a  church,  as  distinguished  from 
choir  and  transept. 

TzaoMvpt  A1b1«.  The  aisle  of  a  transept,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  main  body  of  the  church. 


AIBLBD 
Furuisbed  with  aisles  j  moat 
commoD  in  comluDatioD,  forming  a  term  dis- 
tiDguiehing  the  number  of  aisles,  aa  the 
Cathedral  of  Antwerp  is  seven-aisled.  In  these 
eaaee,  the  nare  b  considered  as  one  of  the  aisles, 


anil  the  term  expresses  the  number  of  separate  par- 
allel divisionB  of  the  structure.     (Cut,  col.  38.) 

ATWAIT.  A  reception  hall,  as  in  ancient 
Parthian  buildings.  (See  Parthian  Archi- 
tecture.) 

AJAHCARA.  In  Spanish  architecture, 
ornamental  relief  in  brickwork. 

A  JOUR.  lu  French,  pierced  through,  so 
that  light  shines  through  from  side  to  side ;  said 
of  earring  when  the  background  is  pierced  at 
intervals,  or  cut  entirely  away,  bo  that  the  scroll 
or  other  onuunent  remains  detached.     In  orna- 


mental art  the  term  is  sometimes  employed 
when  the  backgronnd  u  transparent,  as  when 
enamels  or  glass  are  fitted  in  to  form  it. 
AKKADIAir.     Same  as  Accadian. 
AIiA.     In  Goman  architecture,  a  small  room 
on  either  side  of  a  larger  one,  or  of  a  court. 
In  many  Boman  houses  it  takes  rather  the 
form  of  a  recess  or  alcove.     (See  House.) 
AI.ABABTBR.    A .  A  variety  of  gyp- 
sum ;    a  sulphate  of  lime  more   or   leea 
translucent  and  of  a  prevailing  white  col- 
our, though  often  cloudcil  and  veined  with 
brownish  red  and  other  tints.     It  is  soft 
enough  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife.     A 
variety  brought  from  Derbyshire  in  the 
south  of  England  is  used  for  altar  mils  in 
churches  and  similar  decorative  adjuncts 
to  buildings,  but  its  softness  prevents  its 
being  durable.    The  Italian  variety,  which, 
as  exported,  is  more  nearly  white,  is  used 
chiefly  for  small  vases,  statuettes,  and  the 
like,  which  are  called  "  Florentine  Mar- 
bles." 

B.  A  variety  of  calcite  known  as  the 
calcareous  or  Oriental  alabaster,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Alabostrites  of  the  ancient 
writcra.  This  material,  which  is  much 
harder  than  that  in  sense  A,  was  veiy 
largely  used  in  the  works  of  the  Romans 
of  antiquity,  and  quarries  in  Egypt  have 
been  drawn  upon  in  modem  times  for 
buildings  in  Cairo,  and  even  in  Europe. 
The  quarries  now  known,  however,  would 
not  furnish  such  large  and  perfect  pieces 
of  hard  alabaster  as  have  been  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Korac,  or  as  those  whicti 
stand  in  the  Church  of  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
ATi  AB  A  flTHlTMB.  In  Roman  archae- 
ology, a  semiprecious  stone,  probably  the 
Oriental  or  calcareous  alaboster. 

A  ZiA  ORZX^QDB.  Having  to  do  with 
real  or  supposed  Greek  taste  or  Greek  de- 
sign ;  applied  especially  to  the  fret,  mean- 
der, or  key  ornament.     (See  Meander.) 

AIiAMBDA  In  Spanish  tongues,  a 
promenade,  or  public  gnnlcn.  These  are 
usually  not  very  large  nor  of  the  nature 
of  parks ;  they  arc  rather  alleys  or  ave- 
nues planted  with  trees  and  furnished  with 
fountains,  seats,  etc. ;  little  grass  and  a 
general  covering  of  gravel,  or  the  like.  The 
formal  gardciis  attached  to  some  towns  in  the 
south  of  France,  as  Montpelier,  should  be  com- 
pared with  these. 

AIiAHM.  Any  appliance  by  means  of  which 
the  attention  of  inoiates  may  be  called  to  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to  fire,  to  the  opening 
of  doora  or  windows,  or  the  like.  (For  fire 
alajms,  which  ate  generally  electrical  in  their 
principle,  see  Thermostat  under  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances. For  Burglar  Alarm  see  that  term 
under  Electrical  Appliances.) 


ALASKA 
AJtCHITUCrUMB    OF.      (See 
United  Statra,  Archit«cture  of.  Part  I.;  and 
Eskimo  Architecture.) 

AI.AVOZ>m,JBANAHTOIim;  architect; 
b.  1778,  at  Parifl;  d.  Nov.  U,  1834. 

Alavoine  aerred  with  Napoleon's  army  in 
Italy.  In  1804  he  returned  to  France  and 
entered  the  ^cole  tTArehiteeture.  He  built  the 
central  epirc  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  in  place 
of  the  one  which  waa  burned  Sept.  15,  1823 
(see  Becquct,  Robert).  Alavoine  was  charged 
with  the  construction  of  the  Colonne  ite  JuiUct 
in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  (Paris).  After  his 
death  his  design  was  modided  by  his 
successor  Louis  Joseph  Due  (see  Due, 
L.  J.). 

Lance,  DiclionnaiTt ;  Crisar  Dal;, 
Jfonuntenl  de  JuilUt. 

ALBERT.     (See  Albrecht.) 
ALBERT;  ecclesiastic  and  archi- 
tect. 

Albert  was  archbishop  of  York  after 
767.  He  completed  the  construction 
of  the  earliest  Cathedral  of  York,  which 
waa  begun  by  his  predecessor,  Egbert, 
and  burned  in  1069.  This  building  is 
described  by  the  iamous  Alcuin,  who 
was  associated  with  Albert  in  the 
work. 


ALBERT  II.;bishopof  Hildesheim. 
(See  Bonensack.) 

ALBERTI  (Leone  Battista  degli) ; 
scholar  and  architect;  b.  Feb.  18, 
1404;  A.  April,  1472. 

Albert!  assumed  the  literary  name 
Leo  (Leone)  in  Rome.  He  waa  bom 
at  Venice  during  the  banishment  of 
the  Albert!,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Florentine  families.  Although 
a  natural  son,  his  father  Lorenzo  edu- 
cated him  with  extreme  care.  He 
possessed  great  strength  and  was  de- 
voted to  horsemanship  and  athletic 
sports.  He  excelled  in  mathematics 
aod  mechanics,  and  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  camera  oteura.  The  Al- 
bert! were  restored  to  Florence  in 
1438,  and  became  closely  allied  to  the 
Medici  iamily.  Leone  Battista  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  Scriltore  ed 
ahbrevintiyre  delle  lettere  apottolidie, 
in  which  he  served  six  popes  (Martin 
V.  to  Paul  II.).  His  residence  was  in  Rome. 
He  conducted  his  work  in  other  cities  by  visits, 
correspondence  (some  of  his  letters  still  exist), 
and  the  assistance  of  competent  persons.  (See 
Oambarelli,  B. ;  Fancelli ;  Past!.)  The  docu- 
mentary evidence  about  his  buildings  is  mesgre. 
Vasari  gives  a  list  of  works  in  Rome  which  have 
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ALBEBTI 

lUsappeaied.  He  was  doubtless  associated  with 
B.  Gambarelli  (Roaselino)  in  the  attempted  re-  _ 
construction  of  S.  Peter's.  The  reconstruction  ' 
of  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  in  Rimini  {il 
Tempio  Malatestiano)  was  begun  on  the  inside 
at  the  chapels  near  the  door  by  Matteo  PastL 
Albert!  appears  to  have  been  called  !n  by  Sigis- 
mondo  Malatesta  about  1447  to  design  the 
marble  exterior  and  especially  the  hqoAe,  sug- 
gested by  the  arch  of  Augustus  at  lUmini.  In 
May,  1459,  Albert!  followed  the  court  of  Pius 
n.  (Pope  from  1458  to  1464)  to  Mantua,  where 
he  built  for  Lodovico  Gonzaga  the  little  Church 


of  S.  Sebastiano.  The  more  important  Church 
of  S.  Andrea  in  Mantua  was  begun  in  1473,  the 
year  of  his  death.  Its  plan,  undoubtedly  by 
Albert!,  shows  an  interesting  treatment  of  inter- 
secting barrel  vaults,  which  seems  to  have  been 
copied  by  Btamante  (see  Bramante)  in  his  design 
for  S.  Peter's.     He  probably  continued  for  Qon- 


AIjBBBT  MHMOBIAIj 
B^A  the  choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Nunziata  in 
Florence,  h^un  by  Micbeloui  (see  Micheloui). 
Albert!  is  supposed  to  have  built  in  Florence 
for  Giovanni  Rucellai  the  Rucellai  palace  about 
1445-H51.  A  manuscript  in  the  libraiy  at 
Florence,  however,  oscribeB  this  building  to 
B.  Gambarelli  (Rossellino),  who  probably  acted 
as  Albcrti's  asHociatc.  He  built  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Pancracio  (before  1467)  and  the  duuu  front  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Novella  (about  U70). 

Alberti's  Pe  Re  ^Edificatoria  Lib.  X,  the 
first  great  book  of  the  ReDfussance  on  architec- 
ture, was  h^uD  in  1449  and  publishol  aft«;T  hia 
death,  in  1485.  The  Delia  Pittura  liln-i  trt, 
dedicated  to  Bruoellesco,  1435;  /  Cinque  Ordini 
AnhiUltvnniei  and  Delia  Slatua  (after  1464) 
are  published  bf  Janitscheck  in  Alberti'a 
Kleinere  Kuntttheoretinehe  SeAri/ien  (Vienna, 
1877).  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  hna 
been  published  {Opere  Valifari  di  Leon  Bat- 
tiita  Alberti  ;  five  toIs.,  Florence,  1845). 

GeymUller-Stegntsnn,  DU  Archltektur  der 
Betudtaanee  In  ToMcana;  0.  Mancini,  Vita  dt 
Albrrti ;  Paaserini,  au  Alberli  Hi  Fireme  ;  Vagan, 
Blaalifltld-Hopkinti  ed.  ;  Leroux  d'Agincourt. 
Htttirfof  ArtbiiUMonumentt;  Yriarte,  .Bimint; 
Toiiiiii,  Quida  di  Rimini  •  De  Keumont,  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici;  JanitBcheok,  Alberti's  KUinm 
Sehtifttn. 

ALBBRT  MEHOBIAI..  Properly,  the 
"  National  Memorial  Monument  to  the  Prince 
Consort,"  in  Eyile  Park,  London.  It  is  pur- 
posely placed  ncftrly  on  the  site  of  the  Great  Ex- 
hibition of  1851.  ItisaveiylargecaDopiedtomb 
in  a  revived  Italian  Gothic  style,  with  a  colossal 
seated  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  and  a  very  richly 
sculptured  hose.  It  was  designed  by  G.  G. 
Scott  (see  Scott,  G.  G.),  and  finished  about  1872. 

ALBBRTUB  AHQHMTIMPB.  (See  Al- 
brccht  Ton  Strasburg.) 

ALBRBCHT;  architect. 

He  succeeded  Meister  Ludwig  (see  Ludwig) 
aa  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Regensburg 
(Batisbon),  Bavaria,  and  appears  to  have  built 
the  choir  of  this  church  from  plans  already  laid 

Niedennayer,  K^talUr  und  Kututwfrkt  der 
Stadt  Regenthurg;  NagleT-Mayer,  Kunsiier-Lexi- 

AlfRECHT   VON    STRASEnHa       (Al- 

bertus  Argcntinus) ;  architect. 

His  memory  has  been  preserved  in  the  little 
manuals  {Steinm^tzhiurhlein)  of  the  mcdiieral 
apprentices,  and  in  the  traditions,  oral  and 
written,  of  the  mediteval  Masonic  lodges 
{Bauhiilten).  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
chronicler  or  in  any  historic  document.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  Albrecht  took  up  in  1050 
the  construction  of  the  Cuthediol  of  Strasburg 
abandoned  in  1028. 

Qdrard,  Les  Artistes  de  VAlsatxau  3foifen-age. 

ALB1TH.  In  Boman  orchteology,  a  con- 
trivance for  displaying  publicly  1^^  nod  other 


ALCAZAB 

notices.  One  form  of  the  album  seems  to  have 
been  a  panel  of  whitened  wall,  u  has  been 
found  in  Pompeii. 

AIiCAMBIUB ;  sculptor. 

According  to  Pliny,  Alcamenea  was  bom  at 
Athens.  Other  authorities  call  him  a  native  of 
the  island  of  Lemnoe.  He  wajs  a  pupil,  and  ac- 
cording to  some  a  rival,  of  Phidias  (see  Phidiaa). 
He  flourished  from  448  B.C.  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century.  The  sculpture  of  the  weatem 
pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  (Jupit«r)  at 
Olympia  is  attributed  to  Alcamenes  1^  Pau- 
saniaa.  The  crude  character  of  the  work  and 
its  early  date  (about  456  b.c.)  make  this  attri- 
bution doubtful.  (CoUignon,  op.  cit,  Vol.  II., 
p.  458.) 

ColUgnoQ,  Hittoire  de  la  sculpture  Oreeque; 
FurtwiiQgler,  MeistervKrke  der  OrUthitehen  PIo»- 
tik ;  Paueaaias,  Translation  and  Commentary  by 

AZiGAlTTARA.  In  Spanish  building  and 
archicology,  a  bridge.  The  term  is  extended  to 
constitute  the  name  of  at  least  one  important 
town  in  Spun,  and,  also,  to  a  valley  in  Portugal 
near  Lisbon,  which  b  crossed  by  a  great  aque- 
duct bridge  buUt  during  the  eighteenth  centui;, 
which  bridge,  perhaps,  gives  its  name  to  the 
valley. 

AIiCAZAR.  In  Spain,  a  palace,  generally 
royal,  which  is  defensible,  though   not   neces- 


sarily a  strong  fortress.  The  buUdings  remain 
from  the  time  of  Moorish  domination,  and  often 
contain  much  Moorish  decoration.  The  best- 
known  examples  are  those  of  Segovia,  SeviUe^ 
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ALCOCK 
and    Toledo,    together    with    the    Alhambra 
(which  see),  which  is  an  alcazar  as  weU  aa  the 
others,  though  not  so  called  in  English  hooks. 

ALCOCK,  JOHN;  bishop,  d.  about  1500. 

The  emiiieDt  ecclesiastic  and  etatesman,  John 
Alcock,  was  bishop  successively  of  Rochester 
(1471),  Worcester  (1*77),  and  Ely  (1486),  and 
erected  important  buildings  at  each  of  these 
places.  He  was  twice  lord  chancellor.  Alcock 
was  associated  with  Reginald  de  Bray  (see  Bray, 
B.  de)  as  suirejor  of  the  royal  works  and  build- 
ings in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

Leslie  Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy. 

AUXyVB.  A.  A  recess  opening  out  of  a  bed- 
room and  intende^l  to  contain  the  bed ;  usually 


ALBBSI 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  (see  Wren)  was  also 
interested  in  it.  One  of  bis  best  works  is  the 
garden  front  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  All 
the  buildings  mentioned  are  in  Oifonl.  The 
manuscript  of  his  Elementa  ArckitecturcB 
Civilia  was  acquired  1^  his  friend  Dr.  Clarke, 
also  an  architect  (see  Clarke,  G.),  and  was  pub- 
lished with  a  translation  by  the  Bev.  Philip 
Smith  in  1789.  Aldricb  composed  music  which 
is  still  in  use. 


AI.BBSI,  OAI.EAZZO  ;  architect ;  b.  1512, 
at  Perugia,  Italy;  d.  Dec.  31,  1572. 

He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Giambattista 
Caporali,  the    translator    and    commentator  of 


altogether,  so  that  curtains  at  the  opening  of 
the  alcove  may  conceal  it  entirely.  This  seems 
to  he  the  primary  use  of  the  word,  in  English 
aa  in  French. 

B.  A  recess,  niche,  grotto,  space  enclosed  by 
trees,  or  any  such  retired  place.  (For  a  special 
use  of  the  word  see  Library ;  also  Seminar 
Room;  for  the  library  alcove  is  sometimes  used 
in  this  capacity.) 

ALDRICH,  UBHKT ;  clergyman  and  archi- 
tect;  d.  1710. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  dean  of  Christ  Church  Col- 
lege (Oxford)  in  1689.  He  resided  long  in 
Ikily  in  association  with  eminent  architects  and 
musicians.  He  planned  and  built  three  sides  of 
Peckwater  court,  Christ  Church  College,  and 
the  parish  Church  of  All  Saints  in  the  High 
Street ;  and  was  a  principal  adviser  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  which 
he  probably  designed,  although  it  is  known  that 


Vitruvius.  He  went  to  Rome  about  1536, 
where  he  appears  to  have  been  associated  with 
Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti).  In  1543  Gale- 
aizo  went  to  Pemgia  and  built  there  the  chapel 
and  loggia  of  the  Cittadella  Paolina.  Other 
buildings  in  Perugia  are  ascribed  to  him.  His 
most  important  works  arc  in  Genoa,  the  ear- 
liest being  the  Church  of  S.  Carignano,  for 
which  the  contract  was  raaile  Sept.  7, 
1549.  He  enlarged  the  port  and  built  the 
arsenal,  which  he  adorned  with  a  Doric  portico. 
Alessi  is  best  known  hy  the  street  of  palaces 
which  he  built  in  Genoa,  the  Strada  Nuova 
(now  Garibaldi),  in  which  are  his  Palazzi  Cam- 
hiaso,  Gambaro,  Parodi  (begun  1507),  Spinola 
(1560),  Giorgio  Doria,  Adomo,  Serra,  and  Rosso. 
(See  Lurago,  R.)  He  built  the  Pala*io  Grimaldi 
near  the  Church  of  S.  Luca,  another  Palawo 
Grimaldi  in  the  Borgo  S.  Vincenzo,  the  two 
Polasn  Lomellini,  and  many  villas  near  Genoa. 
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AIiBTTB 
The  cnpola  and  choir  (15G7)  of  tbe  Cathedral  of 
Genoa  and  tbe  Loggia  dc'  Banchi  are  hj  him. 
In  Milan  Alesai  built  the  Palazzo  Marioi,  now 
the  municipal  palace,  the  facade  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Marin  prceso  S.  Cclio  (see  Bnunante), 
the  Iiall  of  the  Auditorio  del  Cambio  and  the 
Church  of  S.  Vittore  di  Cupo.  Like  the  San 
Oallo,  ScamozEi,  and  other  architects  of  the  time, 
Alemi  enjoyed  a  large  practice  in  Italy,  and 
designed  many  biiilJinga  in  Franco,  Porlugal, 
and  Fluidera.  The  architecture  of  FLinilcrs, 
vhich  yiaa  then  in  close  commeri.'iaI  rciatiou 
with  Genoa,  was  much  influenced  by  bim. 

Redtenbacher,  Saumi'Mer  der  H'naitiance ; 
MUnU,  SenaiManrt ;  lieinlianll,  Genua;  llubena, 
Falatii  di  (frnnea;  Gautbier,  Ed!Jic($ii'  Gfnfs; 
Gsell  Feb,  06et^/(iilf«n. 

AIiBTTB.  In  Roman  architectun%  and  in 
stylea  derived  from  this,  those  paft^  cjf  a  pier 
which  flank  tbe  centnd  pilaster  or  (.'ri).iLgetl  col- 
umn, and  which  form  the  abutments  of  the 
arches.     (See  Roman  Order.) 

* t.fnr  A  wTi wTTan  ^.  Concerning  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  his  successoTS,  their  domin- 
ions and  their  cities  ami  buildings. 

B.  Concerning  the  city  of  Al- 
exandria in  Egypt.  (For  both, 
see  Egypt,  Architecture  of;  Gre- 
dan  Architecture;  Sarcophagus; 
Syria,  Architecture  of.) 

AIiBZAIfSRimrU  OPUS. 
Mosaic.) 

AZ.rONBO,  JUAIT;   sculptot 

Juan  Alfonso  was  employed  with  others 
on  the  fa^e  of  the  Cathedeial  of  Toledo, 
Spain,  about  1418. 

Bermudez,  Dtceionario  Hlstorlco. 

ALOARDI.  ALBSOAITDIIO;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.  1602,  at  Bologna;  d.  1C54. 

Algardi  formed  himself  principally  on  the  work 
of  Bernini  (see  Bernini).      After  IttOO  ho  built 
the  Villa  Belrespiro  or  Pamfili  on  the  Afoot 
Janiculus,  Rome,  with  its  ganlens  und  tbeir 
architectiiml   decorations.     He  built  the  great 
altar  of  the  Church  of  S.  Niccolb  Tolcntino,  sad 
the  facade  of  the  Cliurch  of  8.  Ignazio,  both 
Rome.        He  was   associated    with    Borromino 
(see  Borromino)  in  the  decoration  of 
S.    Peter's.     Algardi  was  one  of  the 
best     sculptors    of    his    time.       He 
worked  in  ivory  and  silver,  designed 
gems  and  medaU,  and  was  especially 
successful  in  mmlelling  children.     Uis 
most  characteristic  work  is  the  great 
ba8-reliefrcpreseiiting"Attila's  retreat 
from  Rome  "  at  S.  Peters. 

Gnrlitt,  (?«KA(rA{«  dft  Baroi-lrttller  In  RaUrn; 
Ebe.  SpSi-RfnaUtuini-t;  C.  A.  I'latt,  IMian  Gar- 
dtju  ;  Percier  et  Fontaine,  Lei  Plus  cilibrta  Mai- 
tonide  Romt. 


AIiHAMBRA 


In  Spanish  architecture,  a 
recess  or  niche.  The  name  is  applied  to  dec- 
orative niches  used  as  cupboards,  of  which  a  veiy 
splendid  one,  formerly  in  Toledo  and  richly  dec- 
orated with  stucco  reliefs,  is  in  the  South  Em- 
sington  Sluseum. 

AI.HAMBRA.  A  group  of  buildings  on  a 
hill  above  the  city  of  Gmnada  in  southern  Spain, 
forming  a  fortress  palace  or  alcazar  of  the  Mooriah 
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Alittb:  thx  Wwo  of  tub  Pirk  on  KiTHiia  Didi  ot  Each 

ENaAQBD  CULUHK. 
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AIiOBRIA,  AHCHITBCrnRB  OF. 

North  Africa,  Architecture  of.) 


Tba  Durto  i»1un 

kings  of  Andalusia.  The  unfinished  palace  of 
Charles  V.  adjoins  the  Moorish  buildings.  The 
celebrate^l  decorations  of  the  courts  and  rooma 
arc  partly  in  ceramic  tiles,  partly  in  moulded  and 
(See  paintnl  plaster  on  a  wooden  framework.  (Cuts, 
cols.  45,  46  ;  47,  48.) 


THE  ALHAHBRA,  GRANADA,  SFAIN. 
Conatructioo  ol  tbe  arudlng,  Court  at  the  Lloni. 


ALHAMBRESQUE 


BRBBQim.     Of  the  style  followed 

in  the  decoration  of  the  Alhsinbra;  Moresque 
of  this  particular  type. 

AIiIBirHOUSBi— PRIORT.  An entAblish- 
ment  dependent  upon  a  foreign  monnatery  or 
convent;  sonietinieB,  a  branch  of  the  parent 
abbey,  with  inonka,  ete. ;  Bonietimes  a  mere 
building  for  the  giinrdian  or  Btewani. 

AIiiaiTMiiN  T ,     Same  as  Alineroent, 

AUQRIUIK.  A  meander ;  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  French  words  d  la  Grec<iJie. 

AIiUIKBUUIT.  The  disposing  or  arraofpng 
of  anything  so  that  it  shall  conform  to  a  fixed 
line  or  eiirye ;  especially  a  street  line.  Thns, 
the  arranging  of  stones  in  a  prehistoric  nmnn- 
ment,  as  Stonehengc  near  Salisbury,  or  Carnae 
in  Brittany,  in  determined  eireles  and  straiglit 
lines,  or  the  placing  of  houses  along  n  street  so 
that  their  fronts  shall  reach  and  not  overpass  a 
fixed  limit,  are  equally  instances  of  alinenicnt. 
In  the  case  of  a  city  street  the  alincment  may 
be  fixed  by  law,  as  where  a  certain  projection  of 
areas  and  steps  npon  the  sidewalk  is  aUowe<l, 
while  the  house  fronts  must  not  pass  the  line  of 
the  property ;  or  it  may  be  fixed  by  agreement, 
as  where  the  house  fronts  of  a  whole  block  may 
be  set  back  a  certain  number  of  fii't  from  the 
proywrty  line  in  onler  to  give  wider  areas  or 
courtyards  in  front  of  tlie  houses.  In  arehitcc- 
tuml  designing  the  term  in  used  somewhat 
vaguely  for  the  employment  of  long  straight 
lines  carefully  laid  down  for  the  placing  of  stn.'cts 
and  avenues.  Thus,  it  is  said  tliat  in  the 
building  of  Rome  under  Nero  alioement  was 
carefully  considered.  (In  this  latter  sense  com- 
pare Axis  and  En  Axe  under  Axe,  I.)  In 
antiquity,  a  disposition  for  alinement  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  Syria,  where  the  colonnaded 
streets  of  Antioch,  Palmyra,  and  G^rasa  are 
probably  prototypes  of  Western  avenues.  The 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages  anrl  of  modem  times 
have  commonly  grown  up  on  the  irregular  foot- 
paths and  lanes  made  without  care  by  the  early 
Bettlers,  and  hence  the  irregularity  of  London 
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city,  the  lower  parts  of  Kew  York,  and  more 
especially  of  the  old  cities  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  cities  laid  out  in 
advance  and  built  up  rapidly,  whether  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (see  Baatide)  or  in  the  Weateni 
states  of  America,  are  usually  built  up  on  care- 
fully alinetl  streets,  which  also  are  set  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  or,  if  at  a  differcDt  angle, 
with  some  definite  purpose  in  view,  as  in  the 
well-known  plan  of  Washington  city  (see 
Street).  The  system  of  alinement  tends  towarda 
easy  policing  and  good  sanitation;  it  may  be 
Uoubteil,  however,  whether  there  is  not  more 
chance  for  architectural  effect  in  the  irregularities 
of  the  older  parts  of  Hanover,  Munich,  Bergamo, 
and  Paris,  than  in  the  straight-drawn  avenues 
of  the  newer  quartera.  Written  also  Alignment. 
—  R.  S. 
AIiIFTBRION.  An  anointing  room  in  a 
Roman  bath;  calleil  also  elitotheriam  anil 
vnrfiiariii 


In  French,  nn  alley  in  the  sense 
of  the  narrow  passage  between  houses,  or 
under  a  house ;  also,  an  avenue  in  the  sense 
of  a  broad  walk  planted  with  trees,  a  prom- 
enaile,  or  the  like. 

ALLi»E.  In  Frenoli,  a  thinning  or  light- 
ening of  a  part  of  a  wall,  as  itmler  a  window, 
where  the  term  covers  tlie  whole  of  the  wall, 
usually  much  thinner,  from  the  floor  or  the  top  of 
theopeniugbelow  to  thesill  of  the  window  above. 
Tlicre  seems  to  be  no  English  term  for  this ; 
tiie  inside  of  it  forming  the  back  or  window 
buck,  and  the  exterior  either  remaining  uninarkol 
or  constituting  n  sunken  panel.  (Compare 
Aj)pui.)     (Cut,  c<.l.  40.) 

ALLBOHENT  COUNT7  COUSr 
HOUSE.  At  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania.  Built 
in  1888  from  the  designs  of  H.  H.  Richardson 
(see  Richardson),  in  Romanesque  style,  with  a 
tower  three  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high. 

ALLBOOBT.     (See  Synibology.) 

ALIiSGRI,  ANTOmO,  DA  CORaEOOXO. 
(See  Correggio.) 


ALLOY 
AU>B7      A  narrow  passage  way     (1)  be- 
tween two  houBea,  like  a  very  narrow  street 
C*)  in  or  under  a  house,  as  afibrding  passage 
directly  to  the  inner  court  or  yanl    without 


entering  the  rooms  of  the  house ;  (3)  a  walk 
a  garden ;  (4)  an  aisle,  as  in  a  church  (obsolete) 
(5)  an  ainle  in  the  moilem  sense,  that  is  to  say,  i 
passage  between  the  pews,  more  accu- 
rate in  this  sense  than  aisle;  (6)  a  long 
and  narrow  building  {see  Bowling  Al- 
ley). City  houaes  have  been  built  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  with  alleys 
in  sense  (2)  seriously  modi^ng  their 
plan ;  thus,  in  Boston,  SlasaarliH- 
setts,  the  houses  of  about  1810-1840 
had  often  alleys  carried  through  them 
from  street  to  back  yanl,  and  serving 
for  the  delivery  of  packages  at  tlie 
kitchen  door  in  the  rear;  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  front  areas,  which 
are  costly  to  face  with  cut  stone. 

—  R.  S. 

ALMARIOL ;  ALMAHIOLgM; 
ALMARY.    Same  as  Ambry. 

ALMEMAH.  A  reailing  desk  in 
a  synagogue ;  that  from  which  the 
law  ia  read  to  the  congregation.  The 
term,  of  Arabic  orij^n,  is  in  use  in 
the  Jewish  worship  in  many  coun- 
tries. In  Spain  and  Portugal  the 
same  reoiling  desk  is  called  Tebak. 

AIiMBlTA.  The  curiously  in- 
dented and  generally  trapezoidal  bat- 
tlement used  in  some  buildings  of  the 
south  and  east  of  Europe  ;  a  Spanish 
term,  probably  of  Arabic  derivation. 
The  Spanish  word  signifies  also  a 
turret  or  small  tower,  perhaps  also  a 
pinnacle,  which  uses  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  followed  in  English. 


ALHSHOnSB 

Same  as  Ambry. 
ALMOITB7      A  place,  sometimes  a  separate 
house  where  the  alms  of  a  great  abbey  or  of  a 
city  or  a  magnate  were  distributed.     (See  Alms- 
house, £.) 

AI.MB  BOX  — CHEST. 
A  box  or  chest  affixed  to  the 
wall,  or  standing  on  a  pedes- 
tal, in  a  church,  west  of  the 
pews  or  sometimes  in  the 
porch,  and  used  to  receive 
the  offerings  of  the  people  for 
the  poor.  It  is  made  of  wood 
or  metal,  secured  in  place  by 
screws  from  the  inside,  and 
provided  with  a  strong  lock; 
on  the  top  or  side  there  ia  a 
slit  through  which  the  money 
is  dejMwited. —  C.  C. 

AI,HB  OATB.  In  an 
abbey  or  manor  house  that 
gate  in  the  bounding  wall  or 
courtyard  wall  where  alma 
were  distributed. 

AltfSHOUBZL       A.    A 
building  or  group  of  build- 
ings, for  the  reception  of  tlie  poor  an<l  help- 
less.    In  England,  the  t«m)  is  dmoet  confined 
to  establishments  supported  by  private  founda- 
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ALOISinS 

tion,  and  some  of  these  buve  existed  for  many 
yean,  or  even  centuries.  Tbe  workbouses  kept 
np  by  different  parishes  are  not  considered 
88  aloiahouscs.  The  great  Charter  House,  in 
London,  is  a  bvourable  instance  of  an  almshuuse 
which  has  existed  in  its  present  condition  since 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  hav- 
ing been  previously  a  Carthusian  convent.  It 
is  berc  that  Colonel  Newcome,  of  Tliockemy's 
novel,  is  supposed  to  have  died.  In  the  United 
States,  the  almshouse  is  usually  an  establishment 
supportc<l  by  the  state,  county,  or  town  for  those 
who  are  incapable  of  self-support.  (See  Poor- 
house.) 

B.  Anciently,  in  a  great  abbey,  a  house 
where  poor  travellers  were  received  and  alms 
distributed. — R  S. 

AltOlSUJB ;  architect. 

An  Italian  architect  of  the  sixth  century  who 
ia  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  Cassiodonis  aa 
charged  I^  Theodoric  the  Great  with  tbe  repar- 
ation of  the  aqueilueta,  baths,  and  other  works  in 
Borne.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  nssociated 
with  the  architect  Daniel  (sec  Danic!)  in  tl)e 
construction  of  tbe  churches  in  Ravenna  (Ibdy). 

QuatTemfere  de  Quiocy,  Dietitinmtire  d  'Ar- 
ehilfcture. 


In  1854  Alpband  was  called  to  Paris  by  Baron 
Haussmann  (see  Hausemanu)  as  chief  engineer 
of  the  promenades  and  plantations.  Hearranjicd 
the  Bois  de  Botilogne,  the  Pare  Slonceau,  the 
Bois  de  Vinceniics,  the  Champs  tlya^cs,  the 
Avenue  du  Bois  lie  Boulogne,  tlic  Buttcs  Uhnu- 
mont  and  the  Pare  de  Montsoiiris.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  urgnnizntion  of  the  Exposition 
of  1889.  Alphand  published  Let  I'rummailm 
dt  Parit  (2  vols.,  folio,  18C8-187.1)  and  Ex- 
position unirtrtclle,  1SS9 ;  J'alait,  jiirdin», 
etc.  (2  vols.,  folio,  1892). 

CviufruetioH  Minlernf,  Dec.  12,  IBM. 

AIjBACB,  ARCHirBCTUBB  OF.  (See 
Germany,  Architecture  of^  Part.  It.;  Tbe  Rhine 
Country.) 

AIiTAB.  Any  raised  structure  with  flat  top 
intended  for  the  offering  of  sacrifices,  as  to  a 
deity,  the  manet  of  the  dead,  or  the  memory  of 
a  national  or  family  hero.  In  antiquity,  altars 
were  sometimes  composed  of  the  ashes  of  previ- 
ous burnt  offerings  piled  together,  dampened, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  more  easy  compacting 
of  the  mass,  and  constantly  increasing  in  size. 
An  altar  might  be  composeil  of  earth  or  rough 
stones,  or  a  single  stone  could  be  dedicated  for 
a  special  purpose.  As  the  sacrifice  was  some- 
times small  and  easy  to  handle,  such  as  incense, 
cakes  of  bread,  honey,  or  the  like,  altars  might 
be  very  small  When  animals  were  slaughtered 
only  small  parts  of  the  larger  creatures  were 
actually  consumed ;  still,  as  there  always  existed 


ALTAB 

the  idea  of  the  gods  enjoying  the  savour,  and  of 
men  sharing  in  the  feast  of  the  go«lB  by  eating 
parts  of  the  creature  sacrificed,  it  remained  es- 
sential to  have  some  altars  large  enough  to  cany 
a  fire  of  a  certain  intensity.  Altars,  therefore, 
were  of  all  sizes,  from  a  slender  column  about 
three  feet  high,  with  a  flat  top  perhaps  slightly 
sunk  or  dished,  to  structures  several  feet  long. 
Altars  for  other  Bacrifi<;es  than  tliat  of  incense 
were  conimoniy  in  the  open  air,  anil  sacrifice  waa 
offered,  not  within  the  temple,  but  in  front  of  it, 
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as  a  general  rule.  It  would,  however,  be  within 
the  temenos  or  sacred  enclosure. 

The  altars  of  the  Jews  as  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament  did  not  essentially  differ  from  those 
of  pagan  antiquity  ;  aa  indeed  the  uses  to  which 
they  were  put  were  altogether  similar. 

The  Christian  altar  is  a  tablelike  constniction 
upon  which  the  eucjiaristic  Ka<:rilire  is  offered. 
When  fully  developed  it  consists  of  a  number  of 
parts :  a  Mensa  or  table,  a  PredelJa  or  platform, 
a  Ciborium  or  canopy,  a  Retabic  or  steplike 
shelf,  a  Reredos  or  screen,  and  katly  a  Tabernacle 
or  closet  for  tbe  Reservation. 


AliTAB 

The  founders  of  Protestant  Christianity,  rqect- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  the  eacritice  of  the  Maaa, 
Bubetituted  a  table  in  place  of  an  altar.  (See 
Communion  Table.) 

Id  the  PrunitiTc  Church  all  altara,  outside  of 
those  in  the  Catacombs,  were  made  of  wood, 
that  is,  until  the  time  of  Pope  Evaristua  (112 
A.n.),  who  is  said  to  hare  con- 
demned their  use,  which  prohibition 
was  subsequently  strengthenetl  by 
PopcSylveater(ai4-3:ifJ  A.i).),and 
later  on  formulatoii  by  a  Council  of 
the  Church.  Throughout  Western 
Christenilotn  stone  altars  have  been 
in  use  for  ages,  nnd  even  when  wood 
or  metnl  was  employed  the  purt  of 
the  altar  on  which  the  chalice  and 
paten  are  placed  was  invariably 
made  of  stone.  In  some  of  the 
Oriental  churc^hes  wooden  altars  are 
not  unknown,  although  atone  is  the 
material  of  which  they  are  usually 
built,  except  among  the  Copt«,  who 
sometimes  employ  brick.  All  of 
the  first  altars,  both  in  the  East 
and  West,  whether  made  of  wooii, 
stone,  marble,  or  metal,  were  very 
simple,  and  consisted  of  a  slab 
(mensa)  resting  on  one  or  more  legs, 
or  on  slabs  at  each  end  of  the 
niensa,  or  on  brackets  projecting 
from  a  wall;  but  no  matter  how 
plain  or  precious  they  were,  when 
in  use  they  were  covereil  with  the 
fineat  linen  and  beautiful  stul^ 
ornamented  with  silk  embroideries, 
studded  with  gems,  and  enriched 
with  plates  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  various  kinds  of  altnre  are 
distinguished  one  from  another  by 
specific  names,  such  as  High  Altar, 
Side  Altar,  Shrine  Altar  (which  see 
below)  anil  portable  altar.  In  the 
Rrst  days  of  the  faith  there  was  but 
one  altar  in  each  church,  standing 
in  the  east  end  of  the  building,  in 
the  centre  of  the  sanctuary  between 
the  east  wall  and  the  outer  or  west 
edge  of  the  chancel  platform.  The 
altar  always  iletcrrained  the  orienta- 
tion of  the  church  irrespective  of 
the  true  point  of  the  compass.  (See 
Basilica ;  Orientation.)  As  a  rule 
it  was  built  over  a  crypt  containing  the  body 
of  a  saint  or  martyr,  and  was  without  retable 
or  reredos,  but  very  often  it  was  covered  with 
a  ciborium,  from  which  were  hung  curtains  of 
silk.  This  arrangement  of  a  primitive  chancel 
and  altar  can  be  seen  today  in  many  churches 
in  Italy,  viz.,  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano ;  S.  Cle- 
mente ;  S.  Lorenzo  at  Rome  and  in  the  Am- 
brogian  basilica  at  Uilao. 


AIjTAB 
In  the  course  of  time  other  alt&ra  were  in- 
troduced beside  the  high  altar,  and  after  the 
sixth  century  a  plurality  of  altars  was  the  nile 
in  the  churches  of  Western  Christendom  and 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  churches.  These  side 
altara  were  built  in  honour  of  some  particular 
saint  and  were  often  highly  decorated. 


a  Canofv ;  PacHcu, 


The  modem  practice  in  building  a  high  altar 
is  to  place  it  either  well  out  toward  the  front  of 
the  sanctuary,  or  close  to  the  east  wall,  but  never 
attachetl  to  it ;  at  least  2^  feet  away,  aa  this 
space  is  needed  as  a  passage,  not  only  at  the 
time  of  consecration,  but  at  all  times  T'lr  the 
convenience  of  the  sacristan.  The  altar  itself  is 
built  on  a  platform  projecting  not  less  than  4^ 
feet  in  front  of  the  altar  and  at  least  14  inches 
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ALTAR 
tX  the  ude;  thia  predella  or  footpace  correspondB 
in  length  with  the  nifnsn,  plus  14  nchesate  ther 
ude,  and  shmild  uot  be  approach  \1  by  less  tl  an 
two  steps,  with  treaits  12  iauhcs  to  fe4?t  w  de 
and  risers  4}  iDchcs  high.  If  tl  e  c  an  reason 
to  raise  the  altar  higher,  more  stipa  a  c  adUetl 
but  always  an  uneven  number  nn  1  nc  r  mo  e 
than  niac.  The  table  or  mensa  ot  tl  altar  s 
rectangular  in  forui,  a  single,  natuml  sto  e  sel 
dom  leas  than  0  feet  long  and  f -ct  w  le  square 
at  the  edge,  anrl  eupporte<l  upon  st  p  rs 
coluinns,  a  soIi<l  or  hollow  ston  fo  ndat  u 
but  never  upon  brfl<:kets,  brcks  or  art  R  al 
■tone ;  these  supports  are  covered  w  tl    wood 


ALTAR  BOARD 

than  the  mensa,  and  is  built  at  its  back  or  east 
e<lge,  but  ne  er  encroaches  upon  the  same 

A  B  <le  altar  is  ruled  by  tl  e  same  canons  as  a 
h  gh  altar  exc  pt  that  t  is  smaller  and  Btands 
o  a.  foot  pace  w  tl  out  steps  with  one  grad  ne 
on  tie  retab  ani  no  tabernacle  unless  t  is 
H  1  as  an  altar  for  tl  c  Bl  ssed  Sfl  rament  If 
tl  Micnfici  s  to  be  olT  ■<!  on  t  the  luensn  is 
tl  e  aa  a  as  tl  at  ot  a  1  gh  altar  A  hgt  re  of  ta 
t  tuUr  nay  bo  place<l  u  tl  e  r  tabi  or  pa  nt^ 
on  tl  rer  hIob  A\  1  en  there  are  a  nu  iibe  of 
B  Ic  altars,  tl  e  first  n  i  gi  ty  s  tl  e  one  nearest 
the  (jospel  s  le  of  tl  1  g!  alta  nn  1  tl  e  ne\t 
in  rank  s  the  one     eareitt  on  tl  e  >]  stie  a 
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stone,  marble,  miisaiis,  or  metal,  and  ornamented 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  an  oltar  and  in  keep- 
ing with  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  church 
(see  Altjir  Front :  Frontal)  :  tiie  mensa  extends 
beyond  its  suj)port,  both  at  the  front  and  siiles, 
and  on  its  upper  surfai*  five  crosneB  arc  cut : 
one  at  each  liom  or  comer  and  one  in  the  centre, 
on  the  cover  of  a  small  sijuare  nhallow  cavity 
pnlleil  a  Sepulchre,  a  receptacle  for  relics ;  the 
hciglit  of  the  menaa  above  tlic  foot-pace  is  3 
feet  5  inches.  When  the  altar  ia  very  long 
the  table  is  made  of  three  shihs,  but  the  centre 
one  is  alone  the  inensa,  or  in  case  the  table  is 
mu<le  of  other  material  than  stone  or  marble, 
there  is  inlaid  in  its  body,  midway  between 
the  south  end  (the  Epistle  side)  ami  the  north 
end  (the  Gospel  side)  (see  Anibo)  and  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  back  and  front  edge,  a  Super- 
altar  of  stone  which  is  the  true  mcnsa.  Where 
there  is  a  retable  it  is  either  as  long  as  or  longer 
66 


High  Altai.     That  one 

■vhicli  serves  a,'*  the  princi- 
pal altar  in  a  church,  ami 
:it  which  the  services  on 
feast  days,  fast  days,  aiiil 
the  like,  arc  conducted.  In 
fnlly  rijitip[icd  churches 
thin  aitaratands  at  the  cast  i>nd  (we  Urientation), 
and  in  the  sanctuary  beyond  the  choir. 

Bhriao  Altai.  Une  seri'ing  as  a  shrine  or  as 
a  cover  for  a  shrine  ;  less  often  one  ujwn  which 
a  shrine  is  ereeteil. 

aide  Altar.  Inachurch,annItarsuboTtlinatcto 
the  central  nltar,  often  jilacinl  in  n  bay  of  the  nave. 
Superaltar.  A  |Hirtable  altar  in  the  form 
of  a  slab  on  which  the  elements  may  be  conse- 
crated elsewhere  than  on  the  altar  proper. 
Being  especially  conwi'rateil  for  this  service,  it 
was  often  laid  u|xm  a  fixed  altar  which  had  not 
been  so  t.'onsecrated.  It  is  sometimes  incorrectly- 
confounded  with  the  Altar  Ledge  and  Retable. 
VoUvo  Altar.      An  altar  erccteil  in  fulfil- 

AI.TAR  or  AUOUBTUS.  (See  Pax 
Roman  a.) 

ALTAR  BOARD-     In  a  Coptic  church,  a 

wooden  panel  ornamented  with  the  cross  and 

66 
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In  the  calheilral  of  Fieaole,  Tiiaoauy  ;  llic  work 
of  Mino  ila  fiewile.  Tin;  saims  ivliii  arcomiiany 
the  Mailniiiia  are  gciii^rally  ntimcil,  he  on  Ihu  lefl, 
S.   RemigiuB  (Ibc  I>.  Ketui  of  the  Frencli},  auU 


1  tlift  rinhl,  S.  I-'oiianl.  a  l-roncli 
>[  III,.  ..iirly  lifviilws  vvli..  Irfl  (lie 
:e  liiuuelE  to  wurks  of  beiictlceiiCL'. 


ALTAR  CAVITY 
other  BjmboU,  and  set  into  a  depression  in  the 
top  of  the  altar.     The  chalice  and  pat«n  are 
placed  upon  it  during  the  maas. 

ALTAK  CAVITY.  A  small  chamber  or 
recess  in  the  body  of  an  altar  or  immediately 
below  it ;  used  in  some  forms  of  Christian 
worflhip  for  the  deposit,  either  permanently  or 
at  certain  times,  of  objects  connected  with 
liturgical  service.  (See  A.  J.  Bauer's  Cfmtic 
Ckurehei,  Vol.  II.) 

ALTAR  DESK.  A  small  desk  set  upon  the 
altar  to  support  tlie  acrvice  book. 

ALTAR  OF  EtTMENEB  n.  A  large  build- 
ing of  which  traces  remain  among  the  ruins  of 
PergamoD  near  the  modem  Pcrgama,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  King  Eumenes 
is  thought  to  bare  built  it  between  180  and 


ALTARPIBCB 
changed  according  to  the  day.  Silk  of  different 
colours  strEined  on  a  frame  and  often  richly 
embroidered  is  sometimes  used ;  tbe  colours 
vaiying,  as  white  for  the  feast  of  a  virgin  saint, 
black  on  a  fast  day,  and  the  like. 

ALTAR  HERSB.     (See  Hearse.) 

ALTAR  LBDOB.  A  step  at  the  back  of 
an  altar  forming  a  le<lge  or  shelf  slightly  higher 
than  the  altar,  to  receive  lights,  flowers,  or 
ornaments. 

ALTAR  MOURD.  Ad  American  mound 
supporting  what  is  supposed  to  bave  been  an 
altar.  Especially  those  mounds  of  the  United 
States  which  contain  something  like  an  altar  of 
burned  ciny,  or  stone.     (See  Mound.) — F.  S.  D. 

ALTARPIRCB.  The  decorative  screen  or 
piece  of  wall  facing,  set  behind  and  above  an 
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160  B.C.  A  great  platform,  raised  19  feet  above 
the  site  and  nearly  100  feet  square,  was  faced 
1^  a  retaining  wall,  upon  which  was  sculptured 
the  frieze,  of  wliich  large  fragments  are  now  in 
Berlin,  representing  the  battle  of  the  gods  of 
Olympus  against  the  giants.  Ou  the  west  a 
flight  of  steps  was  carried  tlirough  this  retaining 
wall  to  the  platform ;  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  tbe  altar  of  Zeus,  while  around  it,  on  three 
aides,  was  an  Ionic  portico,  whose  original  plan 
is  not  perfectly  known.  ^R.  S. 

ALTAB  FACnra.     Same  as  Altar  Fn)atal. 

ALTAR  FRONT: —FRONTAL.  A  hang- 
ing or  panel  used  to  form  a  movable  front  fur  an 
altar.  The  altars  in  some  churches  are  of  such 
splendour  that  frootals  are  rarely  used,  but  in 
other  cases  a  frontal  is  always  iu  use,  and  there 
are  sometimes  many  different  frontals,  which  are 


altar.  This  may  he  wholly  dctachc<l  from  tbe 
wall  of  the  church  or  chapel,  so  that  both  sides 
are  exposed;  and  it  is  sometimes  a  separate 
stnicture  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  sanctuary. 
In  tjiis  case  botli  sides  may  be  richly  adorned. 
In  other  cases,  the  picture  or  piece  of  wrought 
metal  work,  or  the  scuipturetl  panel,  may  be  set 
against  the  wall,  as  when  the  altar  itself  is  so 
placed.  In  the  later  churches  of  tbe  continent 
of  Europe,  tbe  altarpiece  is  often  simply  an 
important  painting  in  a  richly  designed  frame, 
and  the  term  is  often  applied  to  the  picture, 
as  when  it  is  said  that  the  finest  Titian  in  Venice 
is  an  altarpiece.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent 
compositions,  in  coloured  relief,  of  tbe  Delia 
Robbia  family  (see  Robbia)  are  altarpieces,  and 
even  very  small  churches  in  the  Apennines  are 
funusbed  with  these.     The  Pala  d'Oro,  in  S. 


ALTAR  RAIL 

Marie's    Church  at  Venice,   is  ao  altarpiece. 
(See  Reredoe;  Rctuble.)  — B.  S. 

ALTAR  RAIL.  The  top  bar  of  the  roiling 
or  parapet  in  front  of  the  altar  or  communion 
table  separating  the  otKciants  irom  the  wnr- 
■hippera  ;  the  railing  or  parapet  itself.  In  early 
Chriatian  rhurchea  it  was  usually  a  solid  marble 
parapet ;  io  modem  practice  it  is  of  simple  and  | 


open  design  of  wood  or  metal,  usually  on  metalhc 
supports.     (Cut,  col.  62.)— A.  D.  F.  H. 

ALTAR  SCKEEOr.  A.  A  screen  higher 
than  an  ordinary  railing  or  parapet,  separating 
the  altar  from  the  presbytery,  rctrochoir,  or 
other  space  behind  it.  (See  Choir  Screen  and 
references.) 

B.   AccordiDg  to  a  common  but  incorrect 
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usage,  the  Reredos ;  or  even  the  choir  screen  id 
front  of  the  chancel. 

ALTAR  SmB.  The  part  of  the  altar  which 
fares  the  eoiigregation.  It  is  usually  concealed 
or  (ierorated  by  the  altar  frontal. 

ALTAR  BLAB.  A  flat  stone  or  slab  form- 
ing  the  t^ip  of  nii  altar. 

ALTAR  STAIRS.     The  steps  loading  up  to 
an  nltur. 

ALTABSTEAD.  The  place  and 
arraiigi'inent  of  an  altar ;  an  old  Eng- 
lish term  nut  now  in  use. 

ALTAR  STEP.  One  of  the  steps 
which  lead  up  from  the  floor  of  the 
choir  or  tutnctunry  to  the  platform  upon 
whii^h  the  altar  stands.  It  is  usually 
considered  tliut  there  should  be  three 
of  these  steps,  but  in  large  churches 
they  are  frequently  more  numerous. 
These  steps  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  flight  lending  up  to  the  sanc- 
tuary itAclf  in  cases  where  it  is  higher 
than  the  neighbouring  floors  of  the 
chur(;h. 

ALTAS  TABLE.  A  table  uaed 
in  pliu'e  of  or  as  representing  an  altar  ; 
especially  a  movable  table  substitutetl 
for  reasons  of  doctrine  or  practice  for 
the  iixe<I  and  usually  stone  built  altar. 
ALTDORFBR,  ALBRECHT; 
painter,  engraver,  and  architect ;  b. 
about  1480;  d.  about  1538. 

Altdorfer,  the  funious  painter  and 
engraver,  held  the  office  of  architect  of 
the  city  of  Ratisbon  (Begcnsburg),  Ba- 
varia, hut  no  buiidingH  of  importance 
can  now  be  a.scribed  to  him. 

W.  Schmidt,  in  Allffemeine  deuUehe 
Bloyraphir. 

ALTI8.  The  sacred  enclosure  at 
Olyinpiii,  near  the  western  shores  of 
the  Peloponnesiis.  The  site  was  dedi- 
cateil  to  Zeus,  who  took  from  it  a  spe- 
cial name ;  thus  the  great  Roman 
temple  at  Athens  is  properly  said  to 
be  that  of  the  Olyuipinn  ileus. 

ALTO  RELIEVO.     Carv- 
ing or  sculpture  in  high  relief, 

stand  ing  out  prominently  from 

the   background,   us  in  the 
metope  groups  of  the  Parthenon. 
ALURB.    A  pnanage,  or  am- 
bulntory,  whether  witlun  a  build- 
ing or  jiartly  <nit  of  iloors  like 
the  gallery  nmniug  along  a  cloister.     (Compare 
Ambulatory.)    This  old  English  term  is  written 
in  difft'rent  ways ;  as,  aloring,  and  alourde. 

ALVEATBD.  Having  the  general  concave 
shape  of  a  becliive ;  said  of  certain  vaults  or 
cupolas. 

AMADAH.  A  small  temple  of  the  eigh- 
teenth Egyptian  dynasty,  near  Derri  in  Nubia, 


AMADBO 
converted  by  the  Coptic  Christiaus  into  a 
church.  It  is  one  of  the  few  peripteral  tem- 
ples of  Egypt,  Burrounded  by  square  piers 
TJtb  a  pronaOB  of  four  polygonal  roliii 
It  measures  71  feet  G  inches  by  3'J  fett  2 
inches.     Inscriptiona  of  great  hiatoricul  value 

AMASBO.     (Soc  Omodeo.) 

AMBO;  AMBON.     An  early  farm  of 
Pulpit  first  used  in  basilican  ehurihei, 
whence  the  Lections,  Epistle  and  lion 
pel,   were   chanted.     There  were  (oiu 
monly  two  in  a  church,  one  en  the  i-^iiith 
siJe  of  the  chancel  for  tlie  Gospel,  aiiJ 
oD  the  north  for  the  Epistle.    They  n  tre 
usually  provided  with  two    flights    of 
steps,  one  from  the  east  and  the  other 
from  the  west.     Veiy  often  there  was 
attached  to  the  Gospel  ambo  a  cendle- 
stick,  and  during  the  Euster  season  the 
Pasclial  candle  was  placed  in  a  candela- 
brum nn  its  north  side.  Anibones 
were    built  of  marble,    enriched 
with  glass  mosaic,  cosmati  work, 
and    inlays  of  rarious  -  coloured 
stones  and  marbles.  Examples  may 
be  seen  in  the  Roman  churches  of 
S.  Clement  and  S.  Mary  in  Cosmedin,  at  Ra- 
venna, in  the  Church  of  S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo, 
and  in  many  other  Italian  basilicas. 

Martipiy,  Din.  des  Antlq.  Chrit. ;  Bunsen,  Die 
Basiliken  dei  CItriii.  Bom». :  and  Bmue  de  L'Art 
Chrttlen,  Vol.  1887,  p.  372  ;  Vol.  1894,  p.  77. 

—  Caril  Colbmak. 

AMBROaiO  O'Amnino  (da  Urbino  or 
da  Milano)  ;  sculptor  and  architect. 

Ambrogio  da  Urbino  carved  the  decorations 
of  the  portal  of  tlie  Church  of  S.  Michele  in 
IsoU  at  Venice  (see  Mauro  Coducci). 
Paoletti  attributes  to  him  the  deco-     ^' 
rations  of  the  arch  of  the  Church  of      £ 
S.   Giobbe    (Venice)  (5 

(see  Lombardo  Pie- 
tro).  He  1 
ably  iden- 
tical with 
the  Am- 
brogio 
d' Antonio 
ila  Milano 
who,  af- 
ter 1470, 
carved  the 

superb  decorations  of  the  palace  of  the  Monte- 
feltro  at  Urbino  (see  Laurana.  Luciano  da). 

l*aoletti,  Ilinaacimentn  in  Venezia;  Sansovino, 
Vr.Hftia ;  Arnold,  Falasl  von  Urbino. 

AMBRT.  A  storage  place,  a  closet,  a  press, 
a  storeroom,  or  storehouse ;  also  a  ciceed  com- 
partment in  such  a  place.     Specifically  — 

A.    A  place  for  keeping  food,  as  a  pantry  or 
compartment  in  a  pantiy. 
Bl 
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I  MiKACOLI,  TENICX. 


B.  In  the  choir  or  sanctuary  of  a  church,  a 
cupboard  in  the  wall,  use^l  for  the  keeping  of 
the  vessels  of  the  communion  serrice,  or  Mass,  or 
for  service  books  and  the  like.     (Cut,  col.  63.) 

AMBUIiATORT.  A  passageway  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  a  building,  usually  for  persons  on 
foot  only.  One  of  the  covered  walks  of  a  cloister 
often  receives  this  name.  (Con 
pare  Alure.)      (Cut,  col.  66.; 

AMBLinS,    JOHAN; 
architect. 

A  melius 
lived  in  the 
early  fif- 
teenth cen- 
tury,   and 

^     i„    Aii__    

Btnictiun  of  the  Cathedral  of  Antwerp,  Belgium, 
which  WHS  begun  in  1422  and  finished  in  1518. 

IinmcTzeel,  Hollandache  en  Vlaamtehe  Kuasl- 
tehildern  Beeldhomcerii,  etc, 

AMBNOPHBIUM.  A  group  of  important 
buildings  dedicated  to  or  erected  by  the  Egyp- 
tian king  Amcnotep  III.,  at  Thebes,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Nile.    (Sec  Egypt,  Architwture  of.) 

AMERICA,  ARCUITUUTUKB  OF.  (For 
that  of  North  America  see  Canada ;  Mexico  ; 
Unite<l  States.  For  that  of  South  America, 
see  under  South.  See  also  Central  America; 
West  Indies.) 

AMBRIND  ARCHITBCTURB 1  AMER- 
INDIAN ARCHITECTCRB.  That  of  the 
red  races  of  America ;  the  terms  Amerind  and 


AMHANATI 
Amerindian  having  been  adopted  l^  archnolo- 
giets  recently  (1900)  to  replace  the  obvioiuly 
inaccurate  phrase  "American  Indian."  (See 
Aboriginal  American  Architecture  and  the  ref' 
erencea  there  given.) 

AMMAITATI,  BARTOLOMBIIiO ;  sculp- 
tor and  architect;  b.  June  IS,  1511,  at  Set- 
tignano.near  Florence;  U.  April  H,  1592. 

He  b^an  as  a  pupil  of  the  sculptor  fiaudinclli, 
but  anerward  went  to  Jacopo  Sansovino  (see 
Sonsovino,  J.)  in  Venice,  whom  he  assisted,  with 
Cattaneo  (see  Cattaneo,  D,),  Alessandro  Vittoria 
(see  Vittoria,  A.),  and  others,  at  the  Library  of 
S.  Mark  (which  ace).     Returning  tu  Florence, 


he  formed  his  style  on  the  Medici  tombe  by 
Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti).  Ammanati  went 
to  Bonie  during  the  reign  of  Paul  III.  (Pope, 
1534-1549)  and  assisted  Vifniola  and  Vasari  at 
the  Villa  di  Papa  Ginlio  (see  Vignola  and  Vasari). 
Returning  to  Florence  in  1557  and  the  service 
of  the  Duke  Cosmo  I.  de' Medici  (b.  1519,  d. 
1574),  Bartulommeo  made  the  fountains  of  Pra- 
tolino  nnil  Castetlo  and  tlie  beantiful  bridge  of  S. 
Triniti  (Florence,  1567-70).  In  1559  he  won 
the  commission  for  the  fountain  of  Neptune  in 
the  Piazza  della  Signorio.  Florence,  in  compe- 
titii)n  with  Benvenuto  Cellini  (see  Cellini),  Gian 
Bologne  (see  Bologne),  Vincenio  Baoti,  and  II 
Moschino.  He  built  the  garden  facade  of  the 
Pitti  pahce,  the  second  cloister  of  S.  Spirito  and 

as 
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the  Pahud  Guigni,  and  Ramires  di  Montalvo,  in 
Florence.  Ammanati  began  the  immense  ducal 
palace  at  Lucca,  Italy,  which  was  continued  hj 
Pint  and  Juvara  (see  Juvara).  The  Palttzxo 
Micheletti  in  Lucca  is  also  attributed  to  him. 

MdnlE,  Benaistancf;  GeyniUUer-Stegmann,  Ar- 
chilfklur  ilfr  lUiiaiefanrf  in  Tom-ana;  TicoEd, 
LeftfTf  Pitlfiriebe ;  Raaclidorff,  ToKana. 

AMMEOSTEB,  HAHS.  (See  Hans  vod 
Berckhdm.) 

AMMOinOSi  architect. 
Acconling  to  an  epigram  of  the  anthology, 
Ammonios  restored  the  celebrated  Pharos  (light- 
house) of  Aleundria  (Egypt),  probably  during 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anastaaios  (d. 
491  A.D.). 

Brunn,  Grtehichtr.  dtr  ffrieeki^ehat 
KU  ngllfr. 

AMORTIBSEBIENT;  AMORTIZB- 
MEKT.  The  sloping  top  of  a  buttreaa 
or  projecting  pier  of  any  sort,  usually 
built  so  that  the  rain  water  shall  not 
injnre  the  joints.  (See  Weatheriiig.) 
AMPHIPROSTTLB.  Prostyle  at 
each  end;  said  csjiecially  of  a  Greek  or 
Riinian  t«mple. 

AMFHIPROSTTI.oa.  Anamphi- 
prost.vlc  liullding  (Vitnivins). 

AMPHISTYLAB.  Having  columns 
on  botli  sides  or  nt  both  ends.  (See 
Columnar  Arcliitei-tiirc.) 

AUPHITHALAMUa  A  chamber 
opposite  the  thalamus  or  chief  bed- 
chamber in  an  ancient  Greek  house,  and 
separated  from  the  thalamus  only  by  a 
service  corridor. 

AMPHITHBATRE.  A .  In  Roman 
antiquity,  a  building  much  like  a  double 
theatre,  which  its  name  suggests.  Its 
main  characteristic  waa  tliat  the  seats 
of  the  spectators  surrounded  the  place 
of  exhibition,  the  arena.  A  wooden 
theatre  built  by  Curio,  the  trusted  oflScer 
of  Julius  Cfflsar,  was  arrange<l  so  that 
iHiKi,  j^j,  separate  auditoriums  could  be  swung 
round  on  pivots  or  wheels  and  either 
placed  by  themselves,  each  witli  its  own  audi- 
ence, or  brought  together  to  form  an  amphi- 
theatre. Wootlen  amphitheatres  seem  te  hare 
been  numerous,  and  during  the  reigns  of  the 
earlier  emperors  several  were  destniyed  by  fire, 
or  otherwise.  The  first  stone  one  seems  to  ha« 
been  built  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Of  the  amphitheatres  of  which  considerable 
remains  exist,  tlie  largest  is  generally  alleged  to 
be  the  Flaviiin  amphitheatre,  although  not  at 
first  wholly  completciL  with  the  size  and  solidity 
which  it  reached  later,  at  Rome;  called  also  the 
Coliseum :  and  althongh  others  may  have  been 
somewhat  larger  in  their  outer  circuit,  apparently 
none  contained  so  many  spectators.  The  rows  of 
seats  of  the  Culiaeum  have  generally  disappeared, 
64 
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but  the  cross  walls  which  supported  them  are 
partly  in  place,  and  the  estimate  of  87,000  aeat- 
ingg  ia  act  wholly  unreasonable.  The  amphi- 
tlicatre  at  Verona  rctaioa  the  stoao  seats ;  for 
these  have  been  constantly  used,  the  whole 
interior  having  been  occupied  by  different  per- 
formances throughuut  the  MiilJle  A^  and  even 
in  recent  times.  That  at  Pola,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  retains  its  exterior 
wall  in  great  perfection.  That  at  El  Jeram,  in 
Tunisia,  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  large  as 
the  Coliseum,  and  this  is  thought  to  have  been 
almost  perfect  down  to  the  close  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  since  which  time  it  has  been 
used  coutiuually  as  a  fortress,  and  also  as  a 
quarry  (see  Tunisia,  under  North  Africa,  Ar- 
chitecture of).  The  amphitheatre  at  Capua 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  as  large  as  the  lust 
named  and  that  at  Tarragona,  in 
Spain,  still  larger.  Others  in 
good  preservation  ore  at  Aries 
and  Niines  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  two  last  being  of 
almost  exactly  the  same  size. 
The  one  at  Nimcs  has  been  care- 
fully restored  and  retains  many 
of  its  original  features  intact. 
There  is  also  one  at  Pergamon, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  at  Pou)- 
peii  about  as  large  as  either  of 
the  two  in  Frani*  named  above. 
It  is  notable  that  a  town  as 
small  as  Pompeii  must  always 
have  been  had  an  amphitheatre 
capable  of  holding  perliaps  20,- 
000  spectators. 

The  shows  of  the  amphi- 
theatre seem  to  have  been 
generally  combats  of  gladiatora, 
though  races  to  a  limited  extent 
were  given  there  (see  Circus), 
and  naumachia,  or  sea  fights, 
also.  The  coinbata  of  gladiators 
were  with  each  otiicr  and  with  wild  beasts,  and 
the  arrangement  for  the  housing  of  these  latter 
were  very  elaborate.  The  substructures  of  the 
Coliseum  and  of  other  amphitheatres  have  been 
explored  of  late  years,  and  much  is  known  of 
the  dens,  corrirtors,  and  movable  cages  1^  which 
the  creatures  were  confined  and  brought  to  the 
surface.  It  is  probable  that,  sometimes,  large 
curtains  were  drawn  across  from  wall  to  wall 
overhead,  shading  the  seats  of  the  spectators,  if 
not  also  the  arena. 

The  structural  and  economical  problems 
attending  one  of  these  immense  buildings  were 
very  considerable ;  thus,  the  drainage  of  the  huge 
space,  estimated  at  six  acres,  into  which  the 
rain  fell  freely,  required  an  elaborate  system  of 
gutters  and  channels  i  and  recent  researches 
have  revealed  the  existence  of  this  system  carried 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.     The  vaultings 
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although  simple  in  each  part,  is  complicated 
when  considered  all  together. 

Architectui^y  speaking,  the  interior  of  a 
great  amphitheatre  could  only  have  been  of 
importance  as  a  structure  of  vast  size  and  as 
decorated  with  banners,  applietl  sculpture,  tro- 
phies, and  the  like,  which  formed  no  part  of  the 
building  proper.  The  exterior  would  alwayi 
have  been,  as  was  the  case  with  buildings  at  all  . 
known  to  us,  severely  constructional,  the  railiut- 
ing  walls  which  supported  the  seats  enclosing 
galleries  which  were  vaulted  overhead  and  which 
formed  on  the  exterior  open  arches.  The  upper- 
most story  alone  seems,  in  the  case  of  the 
Coliseum,  to  have  been  always  a  solid  wall 
decoratol  with  one  of  the  very  few  systems  of 
pilasters  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiq- 
uity.    The  great  open  arches  below  were  prob- 
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ably  adorned  only  by  statuary  placed  beneath 
each  arch,  and  perhaps  a  low  wall  or  parapet 
raised  above  the  sill  of  each  opening.  Exterior 
splendour  was  not  much  in  the  mind  of  the 
designer  of  one  of  these  great  buildings,  as  is 
evident  from  his  willing  acceptance  of  the  very 
detective  system  of  proportion  which  seems  to 
have  resulted  from  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

B.  In  modem  usage,  the  place  for  a  lai^ge 
audience  or  a  large  part  of  an  audience,  the  term 
being  used  acconling  to  a  whim  of  the  manager* 
of  theatres  and  the  like,  as  for  an  upper  gallery 
in  a  large  theatre  where  many  persons  can  be 
accommodated,  especially  one  in  whicli  the  seats 
rise  in  steep  slope,  each  row  above  that  in  front 
of  it ;  also  an  out^f-door  or  half^nclosed  place 
for  an  audience, 

C.  In  ornamental  gardening,  a  piece  of 
ground  enclosed  with  close-growing  ahntbbery, 
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usually  clipped  and  reduced  to  regular  form  (see 
Topiar)-).    This  may  or  may  not  have  th     ppear 
nuce  of  rows  of  shrubB  risiiig  one  abo7    a    th 

For  Amphitheatre  A,  see  the  works  in  d 

as  Bulhoritieti  for  Ronuui  ImpeTial  Archi 

—  H 

Flavian  AmphltlieatTe.     Same  as  C  I  sc 
so  called  because  built  by  the  Flavian    mpe    ra 
Vespasian  and  Titus. 

AHPHITHITRA.     A  curtain  divi  led   n  t1 
centre,  closing  tbe  entrance  through  tl      ec  ob- 
taais  of  a  Greek  chureli 

AUPHORA.     An  ant  ]  e  cartbenw  re  j 
of  cons  derable  sizt   usually  prov  I  hI  w  th  t 
handles      The  form  vancd  (,rcatly  from    som 
what  full  bod  ed  jar  w  th  w  de     o  tl    to     1    g 
an  i  slen  Icr  jur  with  p    ntcd  bottou       d  I    g 
netk      Intenled  usually  f  r  w  nc  o       I   th  y 
were    sed  for  a  great  var  ty  of  pirposes,  th 
largest  be  nji  as  i     li  as      f  ■<  t  1  gh 
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Crurh  Wall  uh  Caktii 
Thrsk  Stbbi.  Kid  son  h 


H  Fixed  Pim. 


AMTODAI.OID.  A  volcanic  rock  lava, 
containing  almond-shaped  cavities  filled  with 
eeoonilaTy  minerals.  Example,  the  Brighton 
amygilaloid,  ncnr  Boston. — G.  P.  M. 

AXTAQIi'S'FH:  A  sculptured  representation 
in  relief,  as  distinguished  from  one  in  intaglio. 

AITAaZiTPHZC.  Having  the  character  of 
an  anaglyph  :  can-ed  in  relief. 

AlfALOaiOR;  ASJO^OainU.  A  read- 
ing desk,  lecteni,  or  ainbo,  or,  in  the  modem 
Greek  chrirch,  the  cushion  supporting  tbebook 
upon  siidi  a  desk. 

AITATOMICAI.  THBATRB.  A  room 
fitted  with  seats  fur  the  demonstration  c«  meilicnl 
students  of  dissections,  the  giving  of  lectures 
witb  explanation  of  models,  and  the  like.  The 
need  of  bringing  every  student  very  close  to  the 
tabic,  etc.,  has  caiise<l  the  elaboration  of  a  sclieme 
of  seating,  which  has  been  used  also  in  surgical 
theatres,  in  hospitals,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
elsewhere.  (See  Medical  College,  under  College, 
and  Seating  Capacity.) 
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AITCHOR  (I )     A.   A  piece  or  connected 

p    -esfntalf     secngt  getb     m  re      less 

perman  ntly  t  m  re  p  eces   f  matenal  o 

m  mbera  f  constni  t        used  gen  rally  a  ron 


nection  with  masonry.     It  may  be  comparatively 

sm  11  and  simple,  as  a  cramp  or  bent  wire  to 
onnect  two  stones  in  a  wall,  or  a  large  and 
nportant  member,  as  a  tie-rod  passing  through 
the  opposite  walla  of  a  building  and  secured  on 
the  outside  by  means  of  plates  and  nuts.  These 
o  tside  plates  are  sometimes  made  very  decora- 
t  ve ;  and  in  old  houses  in  tlie  Netherlands,  in 
Belgium,  and  more  rarely  in  other  countries,  the 
Arabic  figures  of  the  year  of  completion  are 
given  in  four  neighbouring  anelior  plates.  (Cut, 
col.  69.) 

Aablar  Ajicbor.  An  an(^hor  for  securing 
parts  of  an  ashlar  facing  to  the  backing.  Its 
most  usual  fitrra  is  that  of  a  Cramp,  a  simple 
strap  having  the  ends  bent  to  be  inserted  in  & 
joint  or  a  hole  cut  for  the  purpose. 

Beam  ADctuu.  One  for  securing  the  end  of  a 
beam  to  a  imwonty  wall,  commonly  a  spur  anchor. 

apoi  Anchor.  A  T-sliajxHl  anchor  formed 
of  a  strap,  one  end  of  which  is  bent  around  the 


middle  of  a  rod  at  right  angles  to  it.     Used 
chiefly  to  secure  floor  beams  and  the  like   to 
I  masonry. 
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Star  Ancboi.  An  anchor  used  as  a  tie-rod, 
having  a  etar-sbaped  head  or  plate  on  the  face 
of  a  wall  nhich  is  thus  secured  to  other  parts  of 
the  building. 

^)7aU  Anclior.  One  for  tying  parts  of 
masonry  work  together ;  generally  at  the  juncture 
of  two  walls.     (Compare  Bond.) 


AMCBOR  with  HKAD    QIVtHQ  CirHKR        C    B. 

AITCHOR  (H )  Same  as  Dart  in  a  deco- 
rative mouldmg  (See  Anchor  Dart  Egg  and 
Dart) 

AKCHOR  AND  COLI^R  A  form  of 
hinge  for  a  heavy  gate  or  door  consisting  of  a 
nng  or  collar  of  metal  attached  to  or  made 
with  an  anchor  which  is  inserted  into  the 
masonry  jamb  the  collar  serving  as  a  socket 
for  the  reception  of  a  Pintle,  or  of  the  Heel 
Post 

AITCHOH  DAHT.  The  dart  or  pointed 
tongue  between  the  oves  of  an  egg  and  dart 
moulding.     (See  Egg  and  Dart.) 

(PI.  Aniwnes.)  A  console  or 
scroll-shaped  bracket,  supports 
ing  the  cornice  or  entablature 
over  the  aperture  of  a  door  or 
window  in  classic  architecture. 
The  most  celebrated  example 
is  that  of  the  doorway  on  the 
north  side  of  tbe  Erechtheion  at 
Athens.  Highly  ornate  ancones 
were  used  for  the  principal  en- 
trance te  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Baalbec.  Vitnivius  gives 
(rV.  6)  precise  rules  for  the 
proportions  of  the  ancones,  but 
these  were  not  often  observed 
in  actual  practice. 
AHCOITA.  A.  In  Italian  art,  a  picture 
with  elaborate  frame  and  setting,  usually  of 
architectural  character ;  or  a  group  of  pictures, 
as  when  several  minor  paintings  are  attached  in 
some  way  to  a  larger  one.  Thus,  an  Altarpiece 
consists  often  of  a  large  painting  with  several 
much  smaller  in  the  predella,  and  the  whole  may 
be  called  an  aneono. 
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B.  By  extension,  a  niche;  a  framed  and 
architecturally  important  recess  in  which  a  baa- 
relief,  or  statue,  or  group  may  be  placed. 

AHDR^  LOnia  TOhUB;  architect;  b. 
1819,  at  Paris;  d.  1890. 

Andr^  was  educated  at  the  Ecule  dee  Beaux 
Arts  and  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Some  ia  1847. 
He  held  various  important  positions  in  Paris, 
and  in  1884  replaced  Lesueur  (see  Lesueur)  ns 
professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts. 

Conttruetton  Modtme  Feb  8  1800. 

AHDRBA  DA  PIBA  (Andrea  Pisano); 
sculptor  and  architect     b   1270    d   1349. 

He  received  his  training  in  Pisa,  Italy,  prob- 
ably from  Giovanni  da  Pisa  (see  Giovanni 
da  Pisa)  Before  going  to  Floreuce  Andrea 
worked  in  \enice,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
assistctl  m  the  decoration  of  the  Church  of  S. 
Marco  and  the  Doge  s  palace  Tlie  only  work 
which  can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him  is 
the  first  bronze  door  which  ^as  made  for  the 
Florentine  Baptistery  betneen  1330  and  1336. 
At  the  death  of  Giotto  (see  Giotto),  in  1337, 
Andrea  waa  appointed  architect  of  the  Campanile 
and  budt  the  two  stones  of  mthes  above  the 
work  of  Giotto  From  1 347  to  1 349  he  was  chief 
architect  of  the  Cathedral  of  Orvieto  (see 
Maitaui,  Lorenzo)  The  beautiful  reliefs  of  the 
Genesis  on  the  facade  of  that  building  are 
supposed  to  show  his  inflncnce 

Marcel  Revmond  La  Seulpture  FtorentSne; 
lasinio  Le  Fre  Porte  del  Battutrro;  Nardini- 
Dpspotti  Mospignotu  II  Campanile  di  Santa 
Maria  dd  Fiore 

AinjRHA    DDL    SASTO         painter;    b. 

1486;  d.  1531. 

A  mural  painter  of  great  ability  and  renovm. 

H.  Janitachek,  Andrea  drl  Sarto;  and,  in  the 
General  Bibliography,  Berenson  ;  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaaclle  i  Vasari;  Nagter;  Bryan;  Scribners' 
Cyclopedia. 

AITDRHA  DI  CIONB.     (See  Orcagna.) 

AITDRSA,  MBISTBR.  (See  Bregno,  An- 
drea of  Ostenso.) 

ANDRIIAB   VON   KHBOTEN ;  architect 

He  was  one  of  the  architects  who  drew  up 
the  statutes  of  organization  of  the  German 
lodges  in  the  reunion  of  arehitects  and  masons 
at  Ratisbon  (Regensburg,  Bavaria),  April  25, 
1459.     (See  Dotzinger,  Jost.) 

Gerard,  Let  Artiitet  de  VAltaee  ptHdant  la 
May  en-Age. 

AJn>RON.  A.  In  Greek  arehteology,  that 
part  of  a  dwelling  house  which  was  used  by  the 
men  of  the  household  as  distinguished  from  the 
gynteceum  or  gynteconitis.     (Compare  Megaron.) 

B.  In  Roman  archaeology,  a  passage  in  a 
dwelling;  Vitnivius  VI.,  10,  where  the  author 
says  that  the  passageways  between  the  peristyle 
and  the  lodging  rooms  are  called  andrones,  and 
that  this  seems  an  improper  term. 
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ANDROincnS  OF  CYRRHUS  (either  in 
Syria  or  Macedon). 

According  to  Varro  and  Vitruvius,  Androni- 

CU8  built  or  caused  to  be  built,  about  150  b.c., 

the  so-called  Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens, 

which   is  still   preserved.      It  is  not  known 

whether  he  was  actually  the  architect  or  simply 

the  donor  or  patron  of  the  building.     A  similar 

building  was  erected  in  Rome  by  Scipio  Nasica, 

probably  at  about  the  same  time. 

Brunn,  Geschichtf'.  der  griechischt'n  KilnstUr; 
Stuart  and  Kevett,  Atitiquities  of  Athens :  Vitru- 
viuSf  ed,  Marini. 

ANDRONinS.     Same  as  Andron. 

ANDROSPHINX.  An  Egyptian  sphinx 
of  the  kind  which  combines  the  head  of  a  man 
with  a  lion's  Ixnly. 

ANDROUET  ((!allod  du  Cerccau)  BAP- 
TISTS; architect;  b.  between  1544 and  1547  ; 
d.  before  March,  1 602. 

Baptiste  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son, 
probably  the  oldest,  of  Jacques  (I.)  Androuet 
du  Cerceau  (see  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  Jacques, 
I.).  A  document  of  1577  mentions  him 
as  "architecte  h  Charleval,"  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  his  father  was  then  at  work.  After 
the  death  of  Pierre  Leseot  (see  Lescot,  P.)  in 
1578,  Baptiste  succeeded  him  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  royal  buildings  in  Paris,  especially 
the  Louvre.  He  probably  continued  the  work 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  quadrangle. 
In  May,  1578,  "un  jeune  du  Cerceau  architecte 
du  Roi,"  probably  Baptiste,  began  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Pont  Neuf  (Paris).  In  1582,  Bap- 
tiste succeeded  Jean  Bullant  (see  Bullant,  J.) 
as  architect  of  the  chai)el  of  the  Valois  at  Saint- 
Denis,  near  Paris.  For  the  King  of  Navarre, 
afterward  Henri  IV.,  he  fortified  the  towns  of 
Melun  and  Pontoise  (France). 

Von  GeymUller,  I^s  du  Cerceau;  Berty,  To- 
pographie  historique  du  vieux  Paris. 

ANDROUET  (Endrouet)  (called  du  Cer- 
ceau) JACQUES  (I.) ;  architect  and  engraver; 
b.  between  1510  and  1515;  d.  after  1584. 

Foumler  and  chief  of  an  important  family  of 
French  architects.  The  surname  du  Cerccau 
came  from  the  cercenu  or  circle  which  served 
as  a  sign  over  the  door  of  his  atelier.  It  be- 
came inseparable  from  his  name,  and  was  after- 
wanl  U8e<l  as  a  title,  his  descendants  being 
called  Sieurs  du  Cerceau.  Although  a  leader 
in  tlie  propaganda  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  in 
France,  the  only  evidence  that  he  studied  in  Italy 
is  in  the  character  of  his  works,  and  especially 
of  certain  drawings  in  the  royal  library  of 
Munich  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  The  only 
building  which  can  be  attributed  to  him  with 
certainty  is  the  choir  of  the  little  Church  of 
Montargis,  France.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
built  parts  of  the  chateaux  of  Montargis,  Ver- 
neuil,  and  Charleval,  all  destroyed.  He  is 
known  only  by  his  books  on  architectural  sub- 
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jects  and  his  splendid  engravings.  The  laiige 
number  of  drawings  and  engravings  attributed 
to  him  have  been  catalogued  by  Von  Greymiillery 
(op.  cit.  p.  105).  His  principal  books  are: 
Eecueil  de  Virnji-cinq  Arcs  de  Triomphey  Auie- 
lise  (Orl^ns),  1549,  folio,  25  pi.;  Liber  de  eo 
picturte  f/enere  quod  f/rottesche  vfxant  Italic 
Aurelise,  1550,  folio,  25  pi.,  dedicated  to  Ren^ 
de  France;  reprinted  by  Wechel  in  1566,  with 
the  title  Liirre  de  (/rotesques;  Livre  d^archi- 
tecture  de  Jacques  Androuet  du  Cerceau  con- 
terumt  ies  plans  et  dessavfns  de  cinquante 
Bastimens  tous  different,  etc.,  Paris,  Benoist 
Provost,  1559,  folio,  50  pi.  ;  dedicated  to  the 
king;  Lemons  de  persitecdve  positive^  Parisj 
Mamert-Pattison,  1576,  small  folio,  60  pi., 
12  pp.  text,  dedicated  to  Catherine  de'  Medici; 
Le  premier  volume  des  jdus  ercellens  BastimenM 
de  France,  Paris,  1576,  folio;  dedicated  to 
Catherine  de'  Medici ;  Le  second  volume  dee 
plus  ejccellens  Bastimens  de  France,  Paris, 
Gilles  Beys,  1579,  folio ;  also  dedicated  to  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici.  (These  two  volumes  compose 
the  most  important  of  Jacques  Androuet*B 
works.  As  many  of  the  buildings  represented 
in  them  have  been  destroyed  or  mutilated,  its 
historical  interest  is  very  great);  Uvre  des 
Edifices  antiques  Rtmiains^  1584,  folio,  63  pi. ; 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 

Von  Geyintiller,  Les  du  Cerceau;  Berty,  JLe$ 
grands  architectes  /rani;ais;  Palustre,  Henai*- 
sauce  en  France. 

ANDROUET  (calle<l  du  Cerceau),  JACQUBB 
(n.) ;  an-hitect;  d.  September,  1614. 

A  son  of  Jacques  (I.)  Androuet  du  Cerceau 
(see  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  Jacques  I).  Jacques 
(II.)  first  appears  in  the  accounts  of  Francois 
d'  Alen<;on  in  1577  as  an  attach^  of  that  duke. 
In  March,  1 595,  he  was  chargo<l  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  construction  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  other  royal  palaces.  It  has  been  assumed 
that  he  designe<l  and  constructed  that  portion 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Louvre  which  lies 
between  the  Pavillt)n  Lewligui^re  and  the  Pavil- 
ion de  Flore,  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  itself  (re- 
modelleil  imder  Napoleon  III.),  and  that  portion 
of  the  Tuileries  which  stood  between  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore  and  the  pavilion  built  by  Jean  Bullant 
(see  Bullant,  Jean).  There  is  no  proof  of  this. 
The  work  may  have  been  done  by  Etienne  de 
Pdrac  (sec  Pt^nic,  E.  de). 

Von  Geymtiller,  Les  du  Cerceau  ;  Berty,  Topo^ 
graphie  historique  du  lu'eujr  Paris;  Berty,  JLes 
Grands  architectes  /rani;ais. 


ANDROUET   (called  du  Cerceau), 
architect;  b.  before  1600;  d.  after  1649. 

Jean  was  a  son  of  Baptiste  Androuet  (see 
Androuet  du  CeR>eau,  B.).  In  1639  he  under- 
took with  Denis  Laud  and  Mathurin  du  Ry  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Pont-au- Change  (Paris), 
the  accounts  of  which,  to  1642,  are  still  in  the 
library  of  the  Arsenal.     He  built  also  in  Paris 
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the  Hotels  de  Sully,  de  Bretonvilliera,  and  de 
Belleganle.     He  a  last  mentioned  in  1649. 

Von  GeymlUler,  Leidu  Cerceau;  Berty,  Topo- 
graphie  hialorigue  du  vieux  Paris;  Berty,  Le> 
grand*  arehUectet  /ratt^i*. 

AJS&BL  IiIOHT.  A  small  trian^lar  light 
between  tbe  subordinate  arches  of  the  troceiy  of 


ANGLE  IRON 

a  stnit  meeting  at  an  obhqtie  angle ;  in  this  case 
it  forms  an  abutment  for  tlie  strut. 

AiraiiB  BRACKBT.  A  bracket  employed 
in  or  for  a  ixirnur  or  angle ;  specifically,  one  which 
is  aet  in  a  reentrant  or  at  a  salient  angle  uf  a  wall, 
in  tlie  plane  which  bisect*  the  angle  of  the  corner. 

AiraiiB  CAPITAI..  A  cujiittU  at  the 
colonnade  or  other  structure.     Iq  tbe 


a  window,  especially  in  the  English  Perpendicular 
style. 

AHaUIBAR;  AITaLB  BBAD;  etc.  (See 
under  Bar,  Bead,  etc.) 

AITOLB  BLOCK.     A  block  emplofod  in  or 

at  the  angle  of  a  structure ;   specifically,  in  a 

truss,  a  block  or  shoe,  often  of  cast  iron,  at  the 

Junction  of  several  members,  aa  of  a  chord  and 
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rtm  may  Iif  apiiUnl  u  well  to  tbe  ttrt.  anpportllif 
toluinn,  u  u>  Uie  cntniged  tbttt  ibove. 

Ionic  onlcr  the  dissimilarity  between  the  front 
and  side  of  the  ordinary  capital  occasions  diffi- 
culties nt  the  comers,  which  are  overcome  in 
various  ways.  Uwially  both  of  the  outwardly 
visible  faces  are  treated  with  volutes,  wJiich,  at 
the  external  angle,  arc  splayed  outward  at  45°. 
<See  Ionic  Onler.) 

ASQhE  IH017.     A  bar  of  iron  or  steel,  in 

section  composed  uf  two  "  legs  "  joined  by  one 

edge  of  each,  forming  the  shape  of  the  letter  L, 
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K  form  mucli  lued  in  iruD  and  Hteel  conBtruction, 
dtber  abne,  oi   cumbtued  with  plates  of  the 
■ame  metal,  to  fonn  coIuidiib,  bcatUH,  etc.     (Sec 
Iron  Construction.)  —  W.  R.  H. 

AKOLE  LBAF.     Hume  aa  Spur,  C. 

AKOLE  MODILLIOn.  A  tnodillioQ  at 
the  comer  of  a  coniice.  (See  Angle  Bracket,  of 
which  this  is  a  variuty.) 

AH&LE  SHAFT.  A  <1eeorative  member  at 
one  of  the  greater  angles  of  a  iHiililing,  usually 
a  moulding  cinrular  in  general  section,  but  ofttfU 
twisted  or  decorated  with  a  spiral  bund  und 
fumislied  with  rings  at  tlie  different  belt  coureofs 
string  courses,  etc.,  and  sometimes  having  eapi- 
tals  nt  intervals,  bo  as  to  divide  it  into  a  series 
of  columns  correHponding  to  the  stories  of  the 
exterior.  A  wcll<known  example  is  that  of  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  and  other  Venetian 
palaces  are  similarly  ailorned.  (Compare  Anglo 
Staff  under  Staff,  Ji,  whicli  is  the  term  usc<I  for 
small  interior  lueinbers  of  this  kind.)  (Cuts, 
cols.  73,  74.) 

A1TOI.E  STAFF.  Same  as  Angle  Bar. 
(See  Staff,  7*.) 

AlTQIiB  BTOHE.     Same  as  Quoin. 

AnaiiE  TTB.  Same  as  Angle  Bnue  (which 
■ee  unilcr  Brace). 

AiraLO-SAXOHABCHITBCTTmB.  (See 
Saxon  Architecture,  B.) 

AKOO,  RICHARD.     (See  Ango,  Roger.) 

AKOO  {MJSaCT),  ROOER ;  architect ;  d. 
1B09. 

In  li75  Bogcr  sueceeiled  his  lather,  lUchard, 
M  architect  of  the  city  of  Rouen  with  the  title 
Mailre  <le»  out>ni;/eii  el  reparation  <lu  domains 
tie  la  vilU  de  liouen.  His  name,  with  that  of 
Boulland  Leroux  (xcc  Lennix,  R),  appears  upon 
the  records  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Rouen. 

De  Rtabenmtli,  !.•:  JWaii  dejiuakr  ilr  Rown; 
De  Jolinioiii,  Lfn prinHy-aur  i(lifice»dela  rllle  de 
lloueii;  Bauchal,  Diclitmnaire. 

AJVOOT.     (See  Ango.) 

AirauiBEt,  FRAN901S ;  sculptor  and 
nrehitcct;  d.  Aug.  8,  1669. 

He  wna  made  by  Louis  XIH.  custodian  of 
the  antiques,  with  apartmcntii  ill  the  Louvre. 
His  chief  work  is  the  monument  which  he 
ereeted  to  Henry  II.,  Due  de  Montmorency,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  Convent  of  the  Visitation  at 
Moulina.  He  was  assisted  by  his  brother  Michel 
(see  Anguier,  Michel)  ami  the  famous  sculptor 
Nicolas  Coustou  (see  CouhIou,  N.).  He  was 
employeil  to  finish  the  sculpture  of  the  Porte 
S.  Denis  (Paric)  designeil  by  tlie  architect 
Francois  Blonde!  (see  Blondel,  Fr.). 

D.  Duplais,  ^tude.  sur  te>  Angnier;  Banchal, 
Dietionnitirf. 

AUGUJER,  laCBEL;  scidptor;  b.  1614 
at  En,  France  ;  d.  July  12,  1686. 

A  brother  of  Fnin9oiB  Anguier  (see  Anguier, 

F.)  and  pupil  of  Simon  Guillain  in  Paris  and  of 

Alesaandro  Algardi  (see  Algardi)  in  Rome.    Ha 
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remained  ten  years  in  Rome,  and  worked  on  tb» 
decorations  of  S.  Peter's,  tlie  Church  of  S. 
Giovanni  dci  Fiorentini,  and  several  palaces. 
He  assisted  his  brother  in  many  of  his  under- 
takings. Miehel  made  four  of  the  six  twiatcd 
columns  of  the  high  ultar  of  the  Church  of  Val- 
de-Grftce  (Paris)  and  the  group  of  the  "Nativ- 
ity "  in  the  same  church. 

Duplais,  Lei  Anguier. 

AiraiTLAR  CAPITAL.  Same  as  Angle 
Capita],  the  term  Ix'iug  in  coinmon  um  but 
obviously  incorrect. 

AnniiX.  A  supplementary  building,  add^ 
to,  or  used  in  connection  witb,  an  already  exist- 
ing structure  ;  as  an  annex  to  a  hotel.  {For 
the  speeificuUy  arciiiteetunil  signifieancc  of  the 
wonl,  see  Pavilion  ;  Wing.)  Porches  and  the 
like  of  entirely  subsidiary 
use  are  not  considered  an- 

ANITULAR.  Ring- 
shaped  ;  csiiccially  applieil 
to  a  Vault  of  wliich  two 
fomiB  arc  railed  annular. 

AHKULATED.  Fitted 
or  fumislied  with  a  ring  or 
rings ;  thus  an  Annulated 
Column  is  one  fitteil  t 
rings  or  the  appearance  of 
rings  around  its  shaft.  In 
mediaeval  work  such  c<il- 
umns  are  nut  unusual.  Sometimes  the  shaft  ia 
composed  of  two  cylindrical  pieces,  and  between 
them  is  set  a 


YoKKSHIBX. 


the    shaft    ia 
held    in     iu 
place    hy    a 
thin   ring    of 
netol,  and  this,  or  the  stone  plate  above  de- 
bribed,  may  be  firmly  built  into  a  wall  or  pier. 
AnnTTLET  ;  ASTNUIinS.     A  small  mould- 
ng  or  ridge  forming  a  ring;  especially  one  of 


Annui,et  at  Neckino  or  ORiiru.v  Dubic  C^rrtAX.. 

the  projecting  rings  at  the  base  of  the  Grecian 
Doric  capital.  (Seo  Capital.)  The  form  anau- 
luB  is  rare. 

AlTiTTniCIATOR.     An  instrument  used  to 
indicate  which  of  many  bell  handles  or  bell  but- 
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tons  has  been  used,  as  when  a  bell  is  heard  to 
ring  in  a  hotel.  Sometimes,  also,  including  a 
dial,  or  similar  contriyance,  to  indicate  the 
name  of  the  article  wanted  by  the  person  ring- 
ing. Before  the  general  introduction  of  electric 
apparatus  several  simple  devices  wore  in  use. 

In  an  electrical  annunciator  there  is,  in 
connection  with  each  needle  or  drop,  a  small 
electro-magnet.  When  a  signal  is  sent  an  elec- 
tric current  comes  over  the  circuit  and  passes 
round  one  of  the  small  magnets,  which  then 
attracts  a  bit  of  iron  that  causes  the  drop  or 
needle  to  change  its  position  and  indicate  the 
plac^e  from  which  the  signal  has  come.  The 
drop  or  needle  continues  to  indicate  when  it 
has  once  changed  its  position,  even  though 
the  signal  is  momentary;  but  it  can  be  set 
in  the  normal  position  again  by  pushing  the 
button  or  moving  the  lever  that  is  provided  for 
this  purpose.  Annunciators  differ  in  size  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  places  to  be  indicated,  and 
may  contain  hundreds  of  drops,  as  in  a  large  hotel. 

ANS,  BiXSASE ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Ans  was  a  German  who  practised  in  Zaragoza, 
Spain,  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  1477  he  completed  the  splendid  retable  of 
the  Cathedral  de  la  Sco,  at  Zaragoza. 

Vifiaza,  Adiciones  al  Diccionario  Historico. 


Same  as  Basket 
Handle  (arljectival  term).     (See  under  Arch.) 

ANSTXSB ;  architect ;  d.  960. 

Anst^e,  archdeacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Metz, 
Lothringen,  Germany,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
architect  of  the  first  cathedral  building.  He 
became  abb4  of  Gorze  in  945. 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

ANTA.  (The  plural  antae  is  much  more 
common.)  A  square  or  rectangular  pier  fonned 
by  the  thickening  of  a  wall  at  its  extremity. 
In  early  Greek  buildings,  the  porch  was  com- 
monly made  by  carrying  the  side  walls  out  to  a 
certain  distance  beyond  the  front  wall  which 
contained  the  door  of  entrance,  thickening  the 
ends  of  these  two  walls,  and  placing  columns 
between  the  two  antae  thus  formed  (see  Antis). 
The  three  sides  of  the  anta  may  be  of  the  same 
width,  or  that  forming  the  fac6  may  be  much 
wider  than  the  two  in  return  which  flank  it. 
The  anta  in  Greek  work  has  commonly  a  capital 
and  base,  and  the  ornaments  of  these  differ  very 
widely  from  those  of  the  columns  forming  part 
of  the  same  onler.  —  R.  S. 

ANTE  (a(|j.).  Before,  in  front  of,  preceding; 
used  generally  in  compound  terms.  Of  most  of 
these  the  meaning  is  obvious. 

ANTECABINET.  A  reception  room  preced- 
ing the  cabinet  or  private  audience  room  of  a  prince 
or  official,  and  usually  furnished  with  considera- 
ble elegance.     (See  Antechamber ;  Anteroom.) 

ANTECHAMBER.  Originally,  the  room  pre- 
ceding or  leading  to  the  bedchamber  of  a  royal 
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or  highly  placed  official  personage.  As  the  bed- 
room was  more  commonly  used  for  reception 
and  ceremony  than  now,  the  antechamber  was 
a  place  of  importance,  and  large  enough  to  hold 
many  visitors.  In  modem  usage,  any  waiting 
room,  lobby,  or  anteroom  giving  access  to  another. 

ANTECHOIR.  A  reserved  space  more  or  less 
enclosed,  in  front  of  a  choir;  especially  the 
space  between  the  inner  and  outer  gates  of  the 
choir  screen. 

ANTEFIX.  In  classic  architecture,  an  or- 
nament concealing  the  foot  of  the  row  of  con- 
vex tiles  which  cover  the  joints  of  flat  tiles  (see 
Ridge  Tile  under  Tile).  The  anteflxes  are  thus  a 
sort  of  widely  spaced  upright  tablets  forming  a 
cresting  along  the  lateral  cornices  of  a  gabled 
structure,  taking  the  place  of  a  cymatium.  In 
Greek  architecture,  they  were  a  feature  of  the 
Doric  onler  especially,  and  were  usually  of  an- 
themion  form.  In  the  older  and  less  important 
buildings,  both  Greek  and  Etruscan,  they  were 
painted  terra-cotta;  in  more  elaborate  struc- 
tures, of  marble. 

ANTETiAMI,  BENEDETTO ;  sculptor. 

The  most  important  Italian  sculptor  before 
Niccolo  da  Pisa  (see  Niccolo  da  Pisa).  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  he  made  the 
three  portals  of  the  Baptistery  of  Parma  in  the 
style  of  the  French  work  of  the  time  and  intro- 
duced the  motive  of  the  Last  Judgment  in  a 
tympanum  for  the  first  time  in  Italy.  The 
sculpture  of  the  Cathedral  of  Borgo  S.  Donnino 
is  ascribed  to  him  by  Toschi,  op.  cit. 

G.  B.  Toschi,  **  Le  Sculture  di  Benedetto  Ante- 
lami  a  Borgo  San  Donnino  "  in  Arch,  Storico  delV 
Arte,  1888,  p.  14 ;  Reymond,  Sculpture  Florentine. 

ANTENAVE.  A  narthex  or  porch  of  any 
description  leading  into  the  nave,  and  preceding 
it  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  altar. 

ANTEPENDIUM.  A  hanging  used  for  the 
front  of  an  altar.     (See  Altar ;  Altar  Frontal.) 

ANTEPORTICO.  A  portico  preceding  the 
main  portico,  as  where  an  outer  portico  precedes 
a  pronaos. 

ANTEROOM.  A.  Any  room  preceding, 
or  serving  as  a  lobby  or  means  of  access  to  an- 
other and  more  important  room. 

B.  More  particularly,  in  English  usage,  a 
subordinate  room,  or  one  of  several  such  rooms 
intervening  between  the  entrance  hall  and  an 
important  room  or  suite.  (See  Antecabinet; 
Antec^hamber.) 

ANTHEMION.  A,  In  Greek  art,  a  flat 
decorative  group  of  flower  or  leaf  forms  having 
the  general  character  of  a  radiating  cluster  of 
blossoms  of  the  same  plant,  and  hence  often 
called  honeysuckle  ornament.  There  are  three 
or  four  types  of  the  Greek  anthemion  constantly 
repeated  in  marble  relief  sculpture,  in  bronze, 
engraved  upon  metal,  or  painted  upon  vases; 
two  of  these  types  are  often  used  in  alternation. 
(See  Anthemion  Band ;  Moulding.) 
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ANTISTATB8 


B.     In  other  schools  of  art,  a  flat  clnster,  |      Antbon  etuilied  under  Eigtved  (see  Eigtved). 


bouquet,  or  group  such  as  can  be  inlaid  or  painted 
or  carved  in  low  relief,  and  varying  widely  acconl- 
ing  to  the  ornamentation  common  in  diSerent 


Sept.  30,  1751,  he  -n 
tor  of  buildings  and  ii 


I  appointed  royal  inspec- 
1748  professor  of  arcbi- 


Then  m»  tiaet  puuma.  cnmblnlnic  lu  fonii  lu  uitb«uiiein  mo 

■tylra.  In  this  sense  the  terra  is  somewhat 
vague ;  but  the  characteristics  of  flatness  and  of 
radiation  combined  with  floral  forms  ^re  uni- 
versal. 

AITTHBMION  BAND  ;  HOULDINQ.  A 
moulding  adorned  with  anthemions,  piiintcd  or 
carved.  It  is  characteriatic  of  classic  and  neo- 
classic  architet-ture.  In  Greek  architecture  it 
was  either  u  cyma  recta  crowning  a  cornice  or 
was  chiefly  employed  as  a  cyniatium  in  the  Ionic 
order,  or,  in  the  same  onlcr,  a  baud  untler  the 
volutes  of  a  capital.  Early  exaniplca  in  terra 
cotta  are  painte<l  with  anthemions  imitated  from 
pottfliy  decorations,  showing  the  origin  of  the 

ANTHEMIUS  OF  TRAI.I.BS;    architect. 

The  preJuatinian  Church  of  Ayii  Sophia  in 
Constantinople  whs  hunieil  Jan.  15,  532  a.d. 
The  work  of  reconstruction  was  begun  Feb.  23 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  new  building  was 
de<licated  Dec.  26,  537,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
tlie  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justinian  (b.  4H3  ;  d. 
565),  In  the  cited  work  of  Procopins  piiblisheil 
about  558  or  559  it  is  stated  that  Antheniius 
of  Tralles,  the  most  skilful  master  of  his  time, 
prepared  the  models  for  this  building.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  was  the  architect  Isidorus  of 
Miletus. 

Procopius,  De  jEd^leiit  Juxtiaiani;  Procopius, 
Of  (fte  Building*  of  Justinian;  Lethaby  and 
Swainson,  Sitncta  Sopkia;  Salzenberg,  Baudenk- 
male  con  Con$ta>ttt>tople. 

AlTTHOIf,  OIIORaE  DATID ;  architect; 
b.  17U;  <L  Aug.  30,  1781. 


academy  at  Copenhagen. 
1760  he  was  appointed  royal  archi- 
tect. Anthon  built  the  German  Fred- 
eriks  church  at  Christianshaven  partly 
from  the  designs  of  Eigtve<l  (begun 
1755,  finisbcd  1769),  He  published 
Anvisitivf/  til  deii  civile  Bygnittg- 
ukutitil  (Danish  and  German  ;  folio^ 
1759), 

Weilbach,     Ifgt     Dansic    KwtMtntr 
LexiloH. 

ANTHON ;    a  sculptor,  probably 
a   Nctlierlandcr,    employed    on    the 
Otto  -  Hciurichs   Bau    in    Heidelberg 
(Baden,  Germany,)  in  1563.     In  the 
contract  of  Alexaniler  Colin  (see  Colin, 
A.)  he  is  mentioned  with  five  others. 
Koch,  Daa  Seiilelberger  .Srhlou. 
ANTICUM.     Same  as  Pronaoa. 
ANTIHACHIDIS;  architect. 
Associated    with    Anti states    and 
othera  in  the  coinnicn cement  of  the 
iiiDs  of  un-     temple  of  Zeus  at  Athens  under  Pei- 
sistrutos. 
Brann,  Oeatliichtn  der  grirchiichen  ICiimtler. 
ANTIFARABEMA.     One  of  two  chapels 
at  the  west  end  of  a  Byzantine  church,  especially 
of  the  Armenian  type  ;  it  corresponds  to  similiu' 
chapels  (see  Pnralwnift)  at  the  east  end. 
ANTIPHILOSi  architect, 
Antiphilos  is  ]iicntione<l  by  Pausaniaa  as  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Car- 
thaginians at  Olympia,  the  others  being  Pothieua 
and  llcgacles.     This  was  probably  the  fourth 
from  the  west  in  the  series  of  treasuries  discov- 
ere<l  on  tlie  northern  side  of  tlie  Altis  at  Olympic 
(Greece).     It  was  built  by  the  Syracuwina  and 
was  popularly  called  Carthaginian  on  account  of 
the  spoils   from    the    Carthaginians   which    it 
containeil. 

I'ausani.ts.  Drfrriptioa  of  Gr feet,  ed.  J.  A. 
Frazer ;  CiirliK  and  Alder,  Olympia. 

ANTI8,  IN.  Between  anl^  (sec  Anta), 
said  of  columns  in  a  portico,  and  by  extension,  of 
the  portico  itsi'lf.  Thus,  a  portico  of  two  columns 
between  aiita;  is  said  to  be  disti/le  in  antia. 

In  a  few  modem  binldings,  ns  in  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  New  York  City,  the  inten'olumnis- 
tinn  in  the  niitl<lle  is  very  wide,  the  two  columns 
being  set  close  to  the  antiu  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
broad  and  unencumbered  entrance.  (Cut,  col, 
«l.) 

ANTI8TATB8 ;  architect. 
According  to  Vitnivius  {VII.,  prsef.  75)  the 
architects  Autistates,  Kallieschroe,  Antimachidea, 
and  Porinos  laid  the  foundation  of  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  during  the  reign  ot 
Feisistmtos.      According    to    Aristotle    {Polit. 
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ANTOINB 
v.,  11)  the  work  was  interrupted  by  thebanisb- 
ment  of    HippUs   the  son  of   Pei&btratos    in 
510  B.C.     (For  the  continuation  of  tbia  buil<ling 
see  Oossutius.) 

Vitruvius,  eri.  Marini ;  Brunn,  Getchickte  der 
Sriechitchtn  Kuugtlrr. 

AlfTOUfE,  JACQUES  DBNtS ;  areliitect; 
b.  Aug.  6,  1733,  at  Paris;  d.  Aug.  24,  1801. 

Antoine  began  his  career  as  a  working  inason. 
In  1768  he  was  commissioned  to  build  the 
Hotel  dea  Monuaiea  in  Paris  (finished  1775). 
The  plans  and  elevations  of  this  building  were 
published  in  a  monograph  after  hia  death.  He 
was  attached  to  the  works  at  the  Palais  de 
Justice  (Paris)  after  the  conflagration  of  1776, 
and  constmoted  the  great  stairway  and  grille  of 
the  Cour  d'Honneur.  (See  Couture,  G.  M.) 
Antoine  decorated  the  audience  halla  of  the  Cour 
Royale  and  built  other  important  parts  of  the 
Palais  de  Justice.  He  introduced  the  use  of 
the  Greek  Doric  order  in  Paris  in  the  little  fa<;ade 
which  he  built  for  the  Hdpital  de  la  Charity. 

Luasault,  Sloge  iT Antoine;  Quatreni6re  de 
Quinoy,  Hiatoire  dea  plut  cflil're$  arckitrcte$;  3. 
D.  Antoine,  Hutel  dp.a  Monnaies  a  Paris. 

AWTONIO  DI  BAMCO.  (See  Nanni  d' 
Antonio  di  Banco.) 

AIVTONIO  DI  PHTTRO  PAOI.O  (Dalle 
Masegne  ?) ;  architect. 

This  Antonio  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Pietro  Paolo  dalle  Masegne  (see  Masegne, 
P.  P.),  the  Venetian  architect.  He  built  the 
Church  of  S.  Qiacomo  at  Sehenico  (Dalmatia), 
uid  ID  1430  began  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
Id  1441  he  was  superseded  by  Giorgio  Orsini 
(see  Orsini,  G.). 

Jackson,  Dalmatia  ;  Galvani,  It  re  d'Armi,  etc. 


ANTOmO  DI  TICENZO  ;  architect  and 
military  engineer. 

In  a  document  of  July  3,  1386,  he  is 
tioned  as  coiutrachir  of    the  bastion  of 
Bl 
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Procolo  (Bologna)  which  was  still  in  existence 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  (See  Giovanni  da 
Siena.)  He  made  the  design  and  model  for  the 
great  basilica  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna  appar- 
ently with  the  assistance  of  Fra  Andrea  Mun- 
fredi  (sec  Manfre<li),  and  on  Juno  9  laid  the 
first  stone  of  this  building. 

Angelo  Gatti,  jUaestro  Antonio  di  Vicemo; 
Guidiiii,  Cose  Mirabili,  etc. 

APAHTMBNT.  A.  A  room,  or  a  room 
with  antechamber,  or  with  alcove  and  closets ; 
especially,  in  English  usage,  such  a  room  with 
appurtenances  when  occupied  as  a  bedchamber. 
B.  A  number  of  rooms  with  the  necessary 
corridors,  passages,  and  the  like,  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  by  one  inhabitant  or  one  family.  This 
usage  is  connected  with  the  French  term 
appartement. 

The  sense  A  is  uncommon  except  in  writing 
of  some  pretension ;  t)ie  sense  B  is  compar- 
atively rare  in  England,  but  lias  become  veiy 
common  in  the  cities  of  the  Unital  States  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Apartment  House  (nliich 
see)  about  1865.  It  is  generally  held  that  an 
apartment,  technically  so  called,  contains  a  com- 
plete establishment  with  private  hall  and  com- 
plete inner  communicjition  between  the  different 
rooms  composing  it.  There  are,  however, 
apartments  which  have  no  kitchen,  the  occu- 
pants being  expected  to  use  the  restaurant  of  the 
house.     (See  Apartment  Hotel.)  —  R  S. 

APARTHENI  BOTEL.  A  building  di- 
vided into  suites  for  families,  but  without  private 
kitchens  and  the  like,  the  guests  being  sup- 
posol  to  use  the  restaurant  of  the  house.  This 
term  is  coming  into  use  to  mark  the  distinction 
between  this  class  of  building  an<l  the  ordinary 
Apartment  House  (which  sec),  in 
which  each  apartment  is  a  complete 
dwelling. 

APARTUEIfT  HOUSE.  A 
building  intendeil  to  be  occupied  in 
separate  apartments ;  especially  in 
American  cities  since  1870,  a  home 
fur  independent  housekeeping  by  gen- 
erally more  than  two  families,  the 
rental  for  an  apartment  exceeding 
$300  per  annum.  Low-priced  apart- 
ments are  frequently  called  flats.  (For 
the  popular  distinction  made  between 
Apartment,  Flat,  and  Tenement,  see 
Tenement.) 

HiitorieaL     The  high  grade  apart- 
ment for  the  richer  clas.'^es  is  undoubt- 
edly of  very  much  later  origin  than 
the  tenement.     In  American  law  all 
buildings,    whether   they   are    called 
apartment  house,  tenement  house,  or 
classed   as    tenement    houses.      The 
apartment  house,  as  it  is  now  understood  in  the 
United  States,  is  architecturally  an  independent 
and  distinct  type.     There  was  probably  an  im- 
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proTemeiit  of  the  ipecially  deugneil  teoemeDt 
into  a  cheap  apartuent;  and  then  a  further 
developmeDt,  wliich  fiDally  tempted  wealthier 
people  into  living  in  this  waj.  Many  cauaen  com- 
biDe<,l  to  create  a  demand  for  higb-cloas  apartments 
in  spite  of  the  prejudice  of  the  gentry  and  leaser 
nobility  against  them.  It  was  natural  tliat  the 
demand  should  iiist  have  been  felt  upon  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  from  the  early  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  on,  the  ^iite  of  Paris  have 
not  hesitated  to  occupy  apartments,  and  the 
private  dwelling  has  become  more  rare  with  each 
decade.  Other  cities  followed  this  example, 
until  now  apartment  houses  are  common  every- 
where upon  the  Continent  nf  Europe.  In  Great 
Brit^  they  have  never  been  popular,  and  in 
America    have    only    he- 

" — "' •  come  so  within  the  last 

twenty    years.      A    five- 
story  non-fireproof  apart- 
ment house,  erected  on  a 
I  UlLUJ  I  street  to  the  east  of  Union 

□  £1^  Square,  New  York  City, 

/     ',  ,'     \  was  the  first  building  of 

D.aj  \i>n  tliis  kind  in  the  United 

States. 

It  was  of  course  neces- 
sary to  make  the  apart- 
ment house  attractive  from 
the  start  to  secure  a  high 
class  of  tenants,  ami  so 
the  commercial  influences 
operated  to  make  the 
apartment  house  a  new 
type  as  good  sanitarily  as 
the  dwelling  of  the  same 
class.  With  the  apart- 
ment house  once  well  es- 
tablished, the  development 
in  this  direction  has  been 
down  the  scale  of  prices, 
applying  the  idea  to  con- 
stantly less  expensive  ac- 
commwlations. 
Plan.  Each  apartment  must  consist  of  a 
parlour,  a  dining  rooni,  a  kitchen,  a  bathroom,  a 
servant's  bedroom,  and  one  or  more  bedrooms 
of  larger  size.  The  kitchen  should  connect  with 
the  dining  room  and  private  hall  through  the 
butler's  pantry,  where  suirh  exists.  Each  room 
must  open  to  the  outer  air,  and  be  connecte<l  to  a 
private  hall,  which,  in  turn,  connects  to  the 
public  hall,  which  latter  must  contain  the  main 
stairway  and  the  elevator  when  installed.  There 
must  be  a  dumb-waiter  or  a  pa.ssenger  elevator 
exclusively  for  service,  readily  accensihlc  to  all 
of  the  kitchenx.  The  stairways  should  \k-  with- 
out winders,  *2  feet  6  inches  wide  for  five  stories 
or  less,  increasing  to  3  feet  2  inches  for  ten  stories. 
The  main  stair  landings  should  be  from  3  feet  G 
inches  to  5  feet  in  width ;  the  private  halls 
from  3  feet  10  inches  upwards  in  width,  and 
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the  entrance  hall,  which  gives  access  to  the  din- 
ing room  and  parlour,  and  is  an  extension  of  the 
private  ball,  should  be  i  feet  6  inches  in  width. 
The  dumb-waiters  should  be  2  feet  6  inches  faj 
2  feet  in  the  clear ;  the  passenger  elevator,  where 
there  is  one,  should  be  at  least  25  square  feet  in 
area ;  the  service  elevator,  where  there  is  one, 
should  be  at  least  1 6  square  feet  in  area.  Storage 
sjMice  must  be  provided  for  the  tenants  in  the 
cellar,  and  drying  space  fur  the  wash  either  in 
the  cellar  or  on  the  roof.  The  main  entrance 
hall  should  he  at  least  7  feet  wide  with  a  separ- 
ate eutivDcc  iirovideil  for  the  tradesmen.  The 
parlour  should  be  at  least  IJ^O,  the  dining  room 
150,  the  kitchen  120,  the  bathroom  4.5,  and 
the  servant's  bednwm  75  square  feet  in  area 
as  a  minimum.  The  demands  for  light  and  air 
require  the  development  of  a  pruetically  square 
plan  with  one  or  more  buildings  on  a  lot,  all  of 
the  rooms  of  the  apartment  opening  from  or  near 
the  central  hall,  two  or  more  such  apartment! 
being  grouped  on  a  lot  of  size  adequate  for  the 
purpose,  the  proportion  of  the  lot  occupied 
by  the  building  depending  on  its  abspe.  The 
usual  American  practice,  since  nearly  all  citj 
lots  iu  America  are  rectangles,  is  nearly  as  followa. 
The  unit  lot  in  New  York  City,  being  four 
times  as  deep  as  it  is  broad,  re- 
quires that  the  main  ittnir  liall  give 
access  to  tlie  parlour,  ilining  room, 
and  perhaps  the  kitchen,  with  a 
long  and  narrow  hall  connecting 
the  other  rooms,  making  the  plan 
for  one  apartment  nearly  rectan- 
gular, with  an  enlargement  at  the 
end  containing  the  principd  rooms. 
Many  ingenious  plans  have  been  de- 
vised with  small  shafts  and  courts, 
and  a  wonderful  irregularity  of  out' 
line  ;  but  with  a  better  understaud- 
ing  of  tjie  problem,  the  plan  has 
become  simplifie<l  to  the  outline 
given.  Provision  for  light  and  air, 
while  following  in  its  general  prin- 
ciples those  laid  down  under  Office 
Building,  is  subject  to  this  modi- 
fication, that  direct  sunlisiht  with- 

out  any  limit  is  desirable  for  those 
rooms  most  used  by  the  family  in  the  daytime; 
in  conHequcnre  those  buildings  with  the  long  axis 
cast  and  we^t  fronting  on  tlio  stre<-t  are  usually 
the  moat  remunerative.  Where  courts  must  be 
employiil  they  should  be  made  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, and  should  always  lie  open  at  one  end 
townnt  the  point  from  which  the  prevailing 
suuinier  brerzcs  blow.  Each  should  be  arranged 
with  the  long  axis  in  a  northerly  and  southerly 
direction.  All  the  living  or  principal  rooms 
should  have  a  southcni  exposure  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. Fig.  1  illustrates  a  conventional  build- 
ing on  a  narrow  lot,  intended  for  two  fandlies 
per  floor,  the  light  and  ventilation  being  both  a 
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miDimum  aod  inadequate  in  a  closely  built  up 
neigbbourhood.  Fig.  2  repreeeals  a  common 
arraiigeinent  ou  a  narrow  lot  for  one  family  per 
floor.  In  botb  coses  the  height  of  tlie  building 
b  limited  to  fire  stories.  Fig.  3  illustrates  tbc 
lowest  grade  of  apartment  or  high  grade  flat 
house  on  a  larger  lot  and  with  better  proTieion 
made  for  light  and  ven- 
tilation. Fig.  4  illus- 
trates a  higher  grade 
apartment  in  an  excep- 
tional Ij  good  location. 
Finally,  Fig.  5  illuRtratca 
tlie  latest  type  of  apart- 
ment house. 

The  modification  of 
the  general  principle  of 
plan  required  by  the 
varying  sizes  of  the  units 
is  well  illustrat«d  in  the 
Farioua  plans.  Munici- 
pal regulations  very  fre- 
quently fix  the  height  of 
stories,  area  of  lot  which 
may  be  occupied,  sizes 
of  stairways,  and  other 
details  which  of  course 
must  be  taken  cc^izance  of  in  the  planning. 
The  great  objection  to  the  plan  as  developed  is 
the  necessity  of  either  screening  tho  bedroom 
windows  by  the  use  of  wrinlcled  glass,  ground 
glass,  or  shades,  or  else  surrendering  a  very 
necessary  privacy  due  to  the  inevitable  prox- 
imity of  vrindows  practically  facing  one  an- 
other across  relatively  narrow  courts.  These 
objections  can  only  be  met  by  considering  the 
bedroom  simply  as  a  sleeping  room,  and  frankly 
screening  it  from  outside  observation,  shutting 
off  also  all  outside  view,  in  which  case  the  win- 
dows eould  be  made  broader  and  less  high,  and 
the  rooms  tlicmscjvcs  smaller,  utilizing  the  spaco 
thus  saved  by  the  addition  of  a  sitting  room  at 
some  sunny  point.  The  development  of  the 
ideal  apartment,  avoiding  all  objectii^nable 
features,  is  practicable  only  on  a  very  large  site 
where  the  commercial  returns  anticipated  are 
moderate.  This  has  been  attempted  but  without 
any  very  striking  success  tliua  far.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  modification  of  the  apartment 
house  as  an  apartment  hotel,  wJiich  is  practically 
an  hotel  divided  into  suitca  for  family  use,  is 
subject  to  tho  same  general  limitation  as  to  light 
and  wr.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  proviile 
kitchens,  servants'  rooms,  and  the  other  conven- 
iences which  go  with  them,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  a  greater  liberty  in  planning,  and  the 
problem  is  more  like  that  of  an  office  building. 

Construction.  All  apartment  houses  should 
be  constructed  fireproof  and  with  unbroken  fire- 
proof walls  between  the  apartments  as  far  aa 
practicable,  securing  in  this  way  the  maximum 
protection  against  fire  and  diaease.    Modifications 
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may  be  made  as  permitted  by  building  regulb 
tions  and  demanded  by  commercial  considerations, 
but  in  all  cases  tlie  first  floor,  stairways,  elevator, 
and  dumb-waiter  shafts  must  be  made  absolutely 
fireproof  in  themselves,  and  be  shut  off  from 
the  balance  of  the  building  by  means  of  fire- 
proof doors.  The  stairway  to  the  cellar  from 
the  first  floor  should  in  all  cases  be  away  from 
the  other  stairway,  and,  if  inside  of  the  building, 
be  fireproof  Cummcr<:iid  considerations  will 
determine  whether  or  not  the  walls  should  sus- 
tain the  floors,  sustain  only  themselves,  or  be 
sustnincil  by  a  skeleton  construction. 

Fire  Escapes.  Whore  the  building  is  not 
completely  of  fireproof  construction,  fire  escapes 
should  be  provided  fur  each  vertical  range  of 
apartments,  the  ladders  or  steps  being  at  least 
2  feet  wide,  and  the  platforms  having  an  area 
of  at  least  1 5  square  feet. 

Toileta.  In  connection  with  the  kitchen  and 
servants'  quarters  there  should  be  a  toilet  room 
with  one  water-closet  and  a  basin  or  one  small 
bathtub.  As  the  number  of  rooms  and  rental 
of  the  apartments  increase,  a  more  generous 
provision  may  be  made  for  the  servants  and  even 
provision  made  for  both  sexes.  In  the  kitchen 
there  should  be  two  laundry  tubs,  one  of  22  inches 
and  one  of  28  inches  in  length  ;  oue  sink  ;  cither 
a  gas  or  coal  range,  gas  being  now  preferred ; 
either  mechanically  cooled  boxes  for  refrigerating 
purposes  or  a  refrigerating  waste  line  with  drip 
pans  and  connections,  the  waste  Une  discharging 
over  a  sink  in  the  cellar,  and  space  provided  for 
the  setting  of  portable  refrigerators  over  the 
waste.      In    the    butler's  , 

pantry  a  sink,  and  in  the      *"  ' 

family  bathroom  a  bathtub, 
water-closet  and  washbasin. 
All  bathrooms  or  toilet 
rooms  should  have  the 
floors  and  side  walls  to  a 
height  of  at  least  2  feet 
made  impervious  to  moist- 
ure ;  the  present  practice 
is  to  use  marble  or  mosaic 
floors,  marble  or  tile  wain- 
scoting at  least  4  feet  high, 
with  largo  basin  slabs,  and 
the  fixtures  and  plumbing 
of  the  most  approved  sani- 
tary type.  The  glazing  of  all 
toilet  room  windows  should 
be  in  wrinkled,  ground,  or 
other  white  obscured  glass. 

Lighting.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  light- 
ing both  by  gas  and  electricity,  using  centre 
outlet  combination  fixtures  in  the  principal 
rooms ;  in  the  kitchen  and  pantries  the  lights 
should  be  over  the  sinks,  in  the  bedrooms  ceil- 
ing outlets  near  the  bur«au  location.  The  muns 
supplying  the  lights  should  run  up  in  a  central 


APARTMENT  HOUBB 


APABTUBHT  HOtTBB 


Ai-ABTKEicT  House:  "Tiib  Dakota,"  Nrw  Yokk:  Via.  S.    (Architect,  H.  J.  HutDBKBiROH.) 

Plu  otut  upper  uory,  (bowing  tii  K[iinli!  dweUlngi. 


location  with  provision  maile  for  placing  metera 
indcpcDdeDtly  on  the  branch  main  to  each  apart 
ment  The  lighting  of  tlie  public  halU  an<) 
elevators  is  at  the  owners'  expense  from  separate 
mains.  Sometimes  two  mains  are  installwJ,  one 
for  the  evening  service  and  the  other  for  the  all 
night  service,  the  mains  being  controlled  by 
separate  svritchcs. 

Heating.  Depending  on  the  class  of  apart- 
ments either  all  the  building  or  only  the  public 
parts  are  heated  hj  the  ovfncr.  Where  the 
entire  building  is  heated,  low  pressure  steam 
or  hot  water  with  direct  radiation  is  used. 
Where  only  the  halls  are  heated,  either  a  hot 
air  furnace  with  large  registers  in  the  first  story, 
or  hot  water  radiators,  supplied  from  the  hot 
water  heating  system,  may  be  installed.  Hot 
water  should  be  supplied  to  all  of  the  sinks, 
laundiy  tubs,  and  washtubs  by  the  owner  of 
the  building,  the  heating  being  done  by  a  central 
heater. 
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Conveniettces.  In  the  lower  grade  apartment 
houses  letter  boxes  with  push  buttons  connected 
to  the  kitchen  of  each  apartment  are  installed  in 

the  vestibule,  and  an  electric  door  opener  ia 
placed  on  the  vestibule  door,  controlled  from 
each  apartment.  In  the  liigher  grade  apartments, 
where  a  boll  boy  is  employed  to  open  the  front 
door,  and  sometimes  in  less  elaborate  houses,  & 
speaking  tube  telephone  system  is  installed  in 
the  first  floor  hall  connectcii  with  each  apart- 
ment, having  a  switch  and  estension  telephone 
into  the  janitor's  rooms  for  use  after  Louib. 
During  the  hours  of  service  of  the  hall  boy, 
visitors  can  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  people 
they  wish  to  see  ore  at  home  without  going  up- 
stairs, and  the  tenants  can  communicate  with  the 
janitor  at  any  time.  In  all  cases  speaking  tubes 
connected  with  each  kitchen  are  placed  beside 
the  dumb-waiter  for  the  use  of  tiie  tradesmen. 

Fire  ]}laces  are  usually  installed  in  one  or 
more  rooms  for  either  gas  logs,  or  coal. 


APODYTBRIUM 

Plant  In  the  higher  grade  apartments 
having  two  or  more  passenger  elevators,  it  is 
customary  and  economical  to  install  an  inde- 
pendent plant  for  the  operation  of  the  building, 
using  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating,  furnishing 
meclianical  refrigeration  to  all  apartments,  and 
electric  current  for  light  to  all  tenants.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  janitor  is  the  chief 
engineer  and  should  be  a  good  mechanic  as  well, 
attending  to  all  minor  repairs  throughout  the 
building.  —  George  Hill. 

APODTTERIUM.  An  undressing  room  in 
a  Roman  bath.  It  was  near  the  entrance,  but 
its  exact  character  and  disposition  are  not  clear. 
The  younger  Pliny  is  the  only  Roman  writer 
who  uses  the  term.     (See  Thennje.) 

APOLLODOROS  OF  DAMASCUS;  archi- 
tect. 

According  to  Procopius  (op.  cit.  IV.,  6) 
Apollodonis  superintended  the  works  undertaken 
by  Trajan  (emperor  97-117  a.  d.).  These 
were  the  Forum  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  with  the 
basilica  and  the  famous  sculptured  column,  and 
a  gymnasium  and  odeon  at  Rome.  He  built 
also  the  bridge  which  Tnyan  threw  over  the 
Danube.  ApoUodorus  was  also  employed  by 
Tngan's  sucxjessor,  Hadrian  (emperor  117-138), 
at  whose  request  he  composed  his  Poliorceticits, 
a  work  on  engines  of  war.  The  accepted  story 
of  Dion  Cassius,  that  Hadrian  was  jealous  of 
Apollodonis  and  murdered  him  on  account  of 
certain  criticisms  whicli  he  made  of  the  empe- 
ror's designs  for  a  temi)le  of  Venus  and  Roma  at 
Rome,  is  discredited  by  Duruy. 

Brunn,  (reschichte  dcr  griechischen  Kunstler ; 
Duruy.  Histoire  des  liomains;  rrocopius,  De 
jEdificiis  JustinianL 

AF0PH70E.  The  outward  spread  of  the 
bottom  of  a  shaft  to  form  the  fillet  or  cincture 
by  which  it  joins  the  base ;  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  similar  but  slighter  expansion  at 
the  top  under  the  astragal.  (Compare  Congee.) 
The  term  is  usually  restricted  to  classic  columns. 
(See  Base;  Column  ;  Greco-Roman  ;  Shaft.) 

APOTHBBIS.  According  to  Vitruvius  (IV., 
1),  an  increase  of  thickness  of  the  Corinthian 
shaft  at  the  top;  apparently  a  copyist's  error 
for  Vitruvius's  term  Apophyge  (which  see). 

AFPZILMANS,  PIBTER ;  architect;  d. 
May  25,  1434. 

Appelmans  flourished  at  Antwerp  (Belgium) 

in  the  early  fifteenth  century.     He  designed  the 

Church  of  S.  George  in  that  city  and  began  the 

cathedral.   In  1 420  he  designed  the  famous  tower 

of  the  cathedral  which  was  finished  in  1518. 

Immerzeel,  HoUandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunst- 
schildersy  Beeldhouwers,  etc. 

APPENTICE.  A  subordinate  or  minor 
structure  built  against  an  edifice,  and  having  a 
roof  with  a  single  slope;  same  as  penthouse, 
but  confused  with  the  common  terms  "appendix" 
and  **  ai»pondage." 
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APRON  MOULDING 

APPLIQUE.  An  accessory  decorative  fea- 
ture applied  to  an  object  or  structure ;  the  French 
term  gradually  becoming  common  in  English. 
It  may  be  as  small  as  a  bronze  handle  on  the 
front  of  a  drawer  or  shutter,  or  as  large  as  a 
marble  tabernacle  set  up  against  the  wall  of  a 
room.  In  decorative  art  the  term  is  applied  to 
a  piece  of  one  substance  set  upon  a  surface  of 
other  material,  for  decorative  effect. 

APPLIQIJ^  (at^.).  Applied  to  a  sur- 
face ;  especially  for  decorative  effect.  The  term 
is  French,  and  is  used  in  English  more  especially 
in  embroidery,  but  it  is  common  among  dealers 
in  decorative  objects  and  their  customers.  Some- 
times used  absolutely,  as  a  noun;  but  in  this 
use  the  wonl  Applique  is  better. 

APPRAISAL.  A  legally  binding  written 
statement  of  the  value  of  any  land  or  building, 
or  of  labor  or  material  entering  into  a  building; 
a  formal  and  ofiicial  valuation.  In  Great  Britain 
appraisals  can  be  made  only  by  licensed  apprais- 
era.  (For  the  custom  in  Fnmce,  see  Architect, 
The,  in  France.)  In  the  United  States  gener- 
ally, appraisals  may  be  made  by  experts  selected 
conjointly  by  the  parties  to  the  matter  in  dispute, 
or  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  court, 
referee,  or  arbitrator  having  jurisdiction  over  the 
question  at  issue.  In  cases  of  claims  for  "  extras  " 
on  building  contracts,  of  unfulfilled  or  surrendered 
contracts,  and  of  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind,  a 
coiTect  appraisid  is  of  great  importance. 

APPRAISE.  To  estimate  the  value  of  in  a 
formal  way.     (See  Appraisal.) 

APPROACH.  The  avenue  leading  up  to  a 
building,  especially  (in  English  usage)  from  the 
park  gates  to  the  front  of  a  manor  house  or 
country-scat. 

APPUI.  In  French,  the  sill,  as  of  a  window ; 
the  appui  forming  the  top  part  of  the  Allege 
(which  see)  and  constituting  usually  a  solid  and 
separate  member.  The  term  signifies  in  French 
also  a  hand  rail  or  top  rail  of  a  balustrade,  or 
the  like. 

APRON.  In  general,  a  more  or  less  flat 
member  placed  over  or  against  a  construction 
to  protect  the  parts  below,  as  a  drip  or  hood ; 
hence,  any  similar  member  whether  so  used  or 
not.     Specifically  :  — 

A,  The  horizontal  portion  of  a  window  trim 
placed  under  the  nosing  of  the  inside  sill  or 
stool ;  consisting  generally  of  a  somewhat  wide 
flat  surface  with  a  moulding  beneath. 

B,  A  strip  of  lead,  tin,  or  other  roofing 
material,  set  into  a  wall  and  bent  down  over 
the  flashing;  or  extending  over  a  gutter  to 
direct  the  water ;  or  similarly  used. 

C,  The  ornamental  work  below  the  cornice 
of  a  verandah.  —  A.  P.  S. 

APRON  LINING.  The  casing,  or  applied 
facing,  of  an  Apron  Piece. 

APRON  MOULDINO.  A  small  moulding 
in  place  of  an  apron  as  defined  under  Apron,  A, 
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APRON  PIBCB 


ArSB:    SCOTTIIK  BnUANEHQUB  ;    U.' 

APHON  PIECE.  In  stair  bi  il  iing  a.  hon 
ionta.!  tiiiibLT  into  wliicli  the  camago  pi  es  anl 
joistiinre  nt  a  half-epuce  are  framed 

APSE.  A  nearly  Bcniieircular  part  of  a 
building,  forming  a  projeetion  from  tlie  exterior 
■wall,  and  tliG  interior  fniming  a  large  and  deep 
niche.  In  Roman  basilicas  sueli  a  round  projet-- 
tion  Bcema  to  have  been  used  aa  a  court  room 
(see  Basiliea).  In  Christian  churehes  of  the 
earlier  yeareia  the  Byaintine,  Latin,  and  Komao- 
eaque  styles,  the  apse  was  used  cither  eiiigly  or 
in  threes.  In  some  cusa,  an  apse  at  either  end 
of  the  churrh  ia  found,  as  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Bamberg,  this  arnmgement  is  thought  to  have 
arisen  from  a  change  in  the  liturgical  rite  (see 
Orientation).  Where  there  are  tliroo  apsea,  they 
are  sometimes  side  by  side  nt  the  eastern  or 
choir  end  of  the  church  ;  and  aometiinefl  one 
projects  toward  the     j_     cnat  and  the  other  two 


APSE 

towani  the  north  and  south  (see  TriepBidoI). 
The  apse  seema  originally  to  have  beea  used 
for  the  biahop's  throne  and  the  seats  of  his 
subonlinatc    olergy,    probably 
following  a  tradition  of  Roman 
imijerial  times  concerning  the 
filiating  of  the  mngistratcB.  Tlic 
opse  is  nircly  polygonal  in  the 
Il.>nian  Htyles.     In  the  Ootliie 
styles  and  in  later  styles,  tlie 
tenu  n)i>ic  is  uiied  fur  tlic  simpler 
projections  at  or  near  the  cant 
end  ;  thus,  in  a  small  pariah 
i-liuri'h  the  five-sideii  or  scveii- 
^idcd  projection  with  an  aisle  is 
often  called  un  apse,   but 
the  term  would  not  be  ap- 
plied otlen  to  the  chevet  of 
a  great   cathedral  with    a 
1(1    rhnpels.      (Cuts,  cols.    93, 
R.  S. 


;    RuusEV,  Hamts, 

Counter  Apao.      An  apse  opposite  the 
lief  apse  of  a  churcli.     Counter  apses  nro 
chiefly  met  with  in  German  mediaeval 
architecture,  asin  the  cathedrals  of  Bam- 
berg, Mayeni-e,  Spires,  Treves,  and 
Worms,  and  seem  to  have  originated 
in  German  monastic  nrrangcmenta, 
with  the  object  of  providing  either 
for  the  joint  worship  of  monks  and 
nuns,  or  for  some  liturgical 
purpose  such  as  a  change  in 
the  jKisition  of  the  otficiat- 
ing  priest  (see  Orientatiou). 
Tlierc  are  very  few  instan<:e8 
of  its  uae  outside  of  Ger- 


APSE   S  GtORC  O  AL  VELABRO  KOML 


APSE  AISLE 
APSB  Aiai^.    in  tude  eKtending 

amuiiU  ;iii  ii|iae  or  chevct.     (See  Dearn- 

buiiitury.) 
APSE  CHAPEL.    A  chapel  opening 

from  au  upsti.     liadiol  npse  chapels  are  a 


AQUABIUM 

propriated  to  astronomical  nomen- 


APTEHAIi.  Having  ni 
in  Greek  arclii lecture,  said  of  tem- 
ples having  lateral  colonnades  or 


Apsf    Spah  sh  Rouaxesqvk 


hCe  1 


CO  sp  cuo  s  feature  of  Fren  h  Goth  c  a  ch  tct 
t  e,  as  in  A  niens,  B  rges  C)  artres,  a  J  Pans 
athedtals,  1  e  e  tl  cy  ^  re  adopteil  nto  the 
Ge  ma  (.  otl  is  at  Cologne  Tlcvarefonl 
even  n  tl  c  Fren  1  Ro  nnesq  e  e  ;  Notrc- 
Dane-<luPu  t  at  Lie  mo  t  S  Paul  at  Issure 
The  Engl  sh  rtantles  ac  few  Wcstmnstcr 
Abbey  tl  c  n  ost  pe  fei  t 

AFSID      Sa    e  as  Apse 

AFBIDAIi  1  Hav  ng  the  form  of  an 
apse  or  of  rounJed  project  on  as  an  apa  lal 
te  n  nat  on  of  an  east  en  1 

B  Perta  n  ng  to  an  apse  attached  to  an 
apse  as,  a|>s  I  1   bapel,  the  same  as  aptie  chapel 

AFSmiOLE 
A  small  apse ; 
especially  an  apse 
projecting  from  a 

where  chapels 
project  from  the 
larger  apse  of  the 
choir. 

APSIS  (pi. 
Apsides).  Same 
asApse.  This  form 
of  the  word  fol- 
lows the  Latin 
original,  but  it  has 

been    mainly    ap-      with  four  qMolwiidtud  two  ipHXHipitdluleijUcMtiUa  or  UuHpt      Huch 


jife  0  ta  n  med  tevol  arch  tecture,  said  of 
churehes  v  tl  o  t  a  les  and  more  especially 
of  the  f  outs  of  s  h  ch  ret  es,  as  th  we  have 
only  a  s  ngle  gabled  roof  abo  e  straight  and 
8  mple  s  lo  walls 

AFTER08  "W  thout  «  ngs  sa  d  of  a  per 
Bonago  to  itlon  v  gs  are  generally  ascnbed 
as  S  ke  A]  t  ros,  tl  w  ^less  A  toty  of  tl  e 
Greeks,  pe  haps  to  bo  n  lent  fied  w  th  the 
go<l  less  Ath  no  when  appcanng  as  a  person  fi 
cat  on  of  \    tory 

AQUARinM        1    A  vessel  such  as  a  box 
or  tank  «  th  at  least  one  s  le  of  glass  wh  ch 
when  filled  witl    «ater    may  bo  used  for  the 
kecpmg    of    li  e 
fisli,  Crustacea, 
and    other    crea- 
tures    who     live 
habitually  in  the 
water.     It  is  cus- 
tomary to  Ornish 
such  vessels  with 
water  plants  and 
some    surface    of 
rock    or   pebbles 
to     which    such 
plants  can  attach 
themselvPB.     The 
paratiou  of 
aquaria  ia  a 


AQUEDUCT 

matter  of  considerable  scientific  and  practical 
skiU. 

B,  An  establishment  for  the  safe  keeping, 
care,  and  display  of  a  number  of  such  tanks  as 
in  sense  A.  Such  establishments  have  been 
set  up  for  private  profit  and  others  at  the  public 
cost.  One  of  the  most  extensive  and  elaborate 
is  the  one  at  Naples  which  is  celebrated  all  over 
Europe.  One  of  consiilerable  importance  has 
been  established  in  New  York  in  the  building 
called  Castle  Garden,  on  the  Battery.  —  R.  S. 

AQUEDUCT.  A  structure  adapted  for  the 
transportation  of  water  in  large  quantities  to  a 
considerable  distance,  consisting  of  a  pipe  or 
channel  of  any  form,  but  usually  covered  and 
protected  from  injury.  It  has  been  usually 
held  essential  that  the  water  should  follow  a 
tolerably  even  slope  or  descent  from  the  supply 
to  the  fountain  or  reservoir  where  it  is  delivered. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  water  down 
one  side  of  a  valley  and  up  the  other,  trusting 
to  the  natural  rise  of  the  water  to  its  own  level 
in  an  air-tight  pipe,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the 
pipe  air-tight  is  found  to  be  almost  insuperable, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  water  upon  the  joints, 
etc.,  so  great  as  to  make  this  khid  of  structure 
uneconomical.  For  this  reason,  the  ancients 
followed  the  plan  of  carrying  the  water  through 
tunnels  sunk  deep  in  the  ground  where  it  passed 
through  hilly  country,  and  carried  it  on  long 
rows  of  lofty  arches  where  it  crossed  a  wide  and 
deep  valley ;  and  modem  practice  ia  nearly  the 
same  so  far  as  the  recognized  necessity  of  keep- 
ing a  nearly  uniform  level.  Modem  appliances 
have,  however,  made  it  practicable  to  use  what 
is  called  an  inverted  siphon ;  thus,  in  the  two 
Croton  aqueducts  which  supply  New  York 
City,  the  older  one  dropped  its  course  a  little 
where  it  is  carried  on  High  Bridge  across  the 
Harlem  River;  and  that  of  1885  and  subse- 
quent years  crosses  the  Harlem  River  by  such 
a  siphon  several  hundred  feet  lower  than  its 
general  course  and  sunk  deep  below  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Modem  engineering  has  also  at  its 
command  boring  and  excavating  processes  not 
known  until  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  two  aque- 
ducts named  above,  the  first,  built  before  1841, 
follows  a  comparatively  winding  path,  keeps  as 
near  as  po8.sible  to  the  siuiace  of  the  ground,  and, 
as  statol  above,  crosses  a  lofty  aqueduct  bridge ; 
while  the  more  recent  one  follows  a  direct  course 
far  beneath  the  surface.  Tliis  distinction  de- 
pends mainly  upon  the  boring  machines  in  use 
and  the  use  of  high  explosives  for  blasting. 
For  this  reason,  the  modem  aqueduct  passes 
entirely  outside  of  the  domain  of  architecture. 

The  aqueducts  of  antiquity  were  extremely 
numerous.  Those  which  have  excited  the  most 
attention,  and  rightly,  are  at  Rome,  which  city 
was  supplied  with  water  brought  frbm  a  dis- 
tance as  early  as  312  b.c.     Others  were  built 
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in  rapid  succession,  and  it  frequently  happened 
that  one  was  placed  upon  another  so  that  the 
same  tunnel  enlarged  or  the  same  row  of  arches 
crossing  a  valley  would  cariy  the  two  or  three 
water  courses.  Thus,  in  a  well-known  case, 
the  Aqua  Julia,  built  B.C.  33,  the  Aqua  Tepula, 
and  the  Aqua  Marcia  are  all  carried  through 
the  walls  of  Rome  at  the  same  point.  The 
water  course  itself  was  sometimes  a  boxlike 
tube  of  quadrilateral  section,  and  built  of  stone ; 
sometimes  of  brick  laid  in  mortar  and  arched. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  whatever  the 
material  of  the  channel  it  was  lined  with 
hydraulic  cement,  or  by  a  fine  concrete  made 
of  such  cement  and  sand  or  finely  broken  stone 
or  brick.  Where  these  channels  are  supported 
upon  arcades  considerable  interest  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  decorative  effect  of  the  whole 
structure.  Those  arcades  which  cross  the  Cam- 
pagna  at  Rome  are  so  very  long  that  it  was 
natural  to  seek  the  most  simple  means  of  doing 
the  necessary  work ;  but  shorter  aqueduct  bridges, 
such  as  that  which  crosses  the  river  Gard  and 
supplies  the  city  of  Nimes  in  southern  France 
(see  Pont  du  Gard)  and  that  which  supplies 
the  city  of  TaiTagona  and  which  has  a  height 
of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  with  eleven  great 
arches  Ixilow  carrying  a  second  row  of  twenty- 
five  arches,  arc  but  types  of  the  really  noble 
compositions  which  the  Roman  engineers  pro- 
duced. Modem  engiueering  is  too  completely  a 
matter  of  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  force 
and  of  money  to  allow  of  thought  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer  for  the  resulting  effect;  but 
Roman  work  was  done  for  a  community  which 
had  not  yet  learned  to  erect  anything  without 
some  pretensions  to  beauty  of  effect.  These 
aqueducts  of  antiquity  generally  terminated  in  a 
showy  reservoir,  fountain,  or  casUllum^  and 
apparently  these  were  of  very  considerable 
importance  and  beauty.  None  of  them  remain 
in  good  condition,  but  some  have  been  found  not 
so  completely  destroyed  among  Roman  remains 
in  North  Africa.  Mediaeval  aqueducts,  neces- 
sarily inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  tlie  Roman 
Empire  in  its  great  time,  had  still  architec- 
tural character.  Tlie  short  one  built  by  Pope 
Damasus  in  the  twelfth  century  to  carry  the 
water  fn^m  the  fountain  of  the  great  basilica  of 
S.  Peter's  to  the  Vatican  Palace  has  its  foun- 
tain of  exit  in  the  court  named  from  that  Pope 
(Cortile  di  S.  Dartiaso\  upon  which  open  the 
private  apartments  of  the  Pope  and  the  famous 
loggie  of  Raphael.  This  fountain  was  rebuilt 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  Montpellier 
(H^rault)  in  southern  France  is  a  very  interest- 
ing aque<luct  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. 
Where  this  approaches  the  city  it  is  carried  on 
a  very  welUlesigned  bridge  with  two  rows  of 
arches,  fifty- three  in  the  lower  row  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  above.  This  bridge 
terminates  in  a  chdteau  (Teau  of  the  same  epoch 
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AQUITAINB 
and  of  considemble  merit.     In  the  city  of  Home 
modern  foimtains  occupy  the  sites  of  many  of  the 


Spanish.  ICth  Ckmti'b 


Seo  works  mentioned  ns  nothoritieB  for  Rom&n  Im- 
perial Arcliitectiire.  eapeciuUy  Middlptod'a  Bematiu  of 
Ancient  Itotnr,  nod  those  by  Lanciaui. 

AQUITAINE,     ABCHITECTUHE    OF.      (Sw 

France,  Arcliitu'luif  of.) 

ARABESQtIB.  A  pieoo  of  dci'orative  scroll  work 
or  other  ornament  not  closely  studieit  from  nature. 
Although  the  term  is  taken  from  Arabian,  that  is 
Eaeteni,  ornament,  it  is  applied  generally  to  work 


of  European  design.  The  paintings  in 
Kiiinan  houses  discovered  in  Pompeii  or 
on  the  Palatine,  at  Rome,  the  sculptured 


SrjJOtB  IGth  Ckntsxv 


reliefs  of  the  same  epoch  when  they 
cover  broad  panela  instead  of  narrow 
bands,  and  the  imitations  of  Hucb 
Roman  work  in   the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  are  commonly  called 
ambesques.      (See     Roman     Imperial 
Architecture ;     Renaisaance     Architec- 
ture ;  Classic  ;  Neoclassic ;  also.  Orna- 
ment; Relief;  Sculpture.)     (Cut,  cola. 
101,  102.) 
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ARABIAN  ABGHITBCTUREl 
ARABIAIT  ARCHTTECTnni:.     The  archi- 
tecture of  the  Arftba.     In  their  native  countij 
thero  ia  little  arehitcctiire  of  importance.    When, 
as  conquerors  under  the  first  caliphs,  they  had 


ARCADE 

(See    Aecouplement ;    (.'olumnar    Architecture; 
UoHple.1  Column,  unilfr  Column.) 

ARBOR ;  ARBOUR.      A    light    openwork 
structure  of  wood  or  metal,  covered  or  intended 


AKABESaUE      EaI 

occupied  a  largo  part  of  Svna,  Egypt  Persia 
and  other  Oriental  cuuntnes  an  architecture 
took  shape  which  is  called  by  the  French  Ar 
chitecture  Arabe  but  this  contains  \ery  bttle 
indigenous  or  native  character  and  is  almost 
wholly  the  work  of  Byzantine  or  Persiau  artists 
worktog  for  their  new  masters.  The  most  im- 
portant buildings  of  the  style  are  in  Cairo,  and 
others  exist  in  Damascus.  The  architecture  of 
the  conquerors  of  North  Africa  and  of  Spain  is 
geaerolly,  and  more  properly,  called  Moorish. 
The  term  "  Arab,"  or  "  Ambiaii,"  as  applied  to 
architecture,  has  in  it  something  erroneous, 
aod  therefore  it  ia  not  used  as  the  heading  of 
any  historical  article  in  this  Dictionary.  (See, 
besides  Moslem  Architecture,  the  following : 
Balkan  Peninsula ;  India ;  Persia :  also 
Oairenc  ;  Hispano-Morcsque ;  Moorish  ;  Sara- 
cenic; Siculo-Arabiau  ;  also  Minaret;  Minhar; 
Mosque.)  — R.  S. 

ARABO-BTZAITTIITE.  Saracenic,  or  early 
Mobammeiian,  in  style.  (See  Moslem  Archi- 
tecture.) 

AR.S08T7IiE.  Having  columns  separated 
by  a  clear  space  of  four  or  more  difiiiietcrs  ;  used 
exclusively  of  the  intercolumniations  of  classic 
columnar  edifices.  (See  Columnar  Architecture ; 
I  n  tercolum  niation. ) 

ARAOSTarriiB.     Alternately  ar:costyle 

and  systyle ;    i.e.,  having  columns  alternately 

spaced  two  diametera  and  four  or  more  diameters 

apart  in  the  clear.     Written  also  Areoaystyle, 
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to  be  (jvereduith  vine^  as  m  a  park  or  garden. 
'When  formed  by  two  or  more  rows  of  posts  or 
(olumns  so  as  to  provide  u  co\ered  walk,  it  is 
sometimes  called  ii  Pergola 

ARC  Any  curved  lonstruitton  m  plastering, 
wood  or  ironwork,  as  distinguished  from  arch. 
(A.  P.  S.)      Not  Bo  used  in  the  United  States. 

AHCA,  NlCCOLd  DELL'.  (See  Niccolo 
Deir  Arcii.) 

AHCADB(l).  .1.  Two  or  more  arches  with 
tlieir  imposts,  piers,  columns,  or  the  like  taken 


for  a  eonsiderablc  number  of  arches,  and  espe-  I  might  be  iiseil  for  tlie  row  of  arcbea  as  they  are 
cially  where  they  arc  small  nnd  whore  tbe  whole  |  seen  from  the  garth  witliin. 

The  arcade  is  a  favour- 
ite ileiarative  feature  in 
neiirly  all  arouateil  styles 
and  espetiully  in  those  of 
the  Middle  Ages.     Thus, 
in  the  front  of  a  Gotbii: 
i-jtthedral    there    is    vciy 
coniniouly  a  lurge  iin-adc 
raJHcd  high  nbt>Te  the  jxir- 
tals  and  having  eai'h  of 
its  arches   filled   with   a 
statue,  lu  the  well-known 
front  of  Notre  Jlaiuu  iii 
PariH  an  nreadt  oftwentj 
nine  arehis  comes  inime 
diattly   aboT(    the   gnat 
dofrwaj'!      Lnih  of  these 
arclus    IS   fillnl    «ith    a 
statUL   ot    a   king   or    i 
quetn    and  thi  »hol<,  is 
known  as  the  Etoal  (lal 
ler\     a    term     used     iii 
loniiectHu     with      othtr 
ehurcho  as  will       High 
up  m  the  front  abo^e  the 
great   nisi'-nuHlon,    is    a 
second  arcade  of  fourgreftt 
double    arehcs     to    each 
tower  and  four  Hitnilar  ones  between  the  towers  ; 
these  last  open  and  showing  the  iH'ak  of  tlie 
roof  lieyond,  while  minor  nn-hes  adorn  the  but- 
tresses.    This  seeoiid  nniadc  is  on  a  great  scale, 
the  larger  arches  having  ntx)ut  8  feet  spnn  and 
rising  i  1  feet  above  tiie  bases  of  their  columus, 
while  yet  the  anwie  is  purely  ornamental,  ex- 


.   bOUTH  AISLH  OF  CUODt,   LINCOLN  t  ATHEDEAL ;  liXH  CBMTCHY, 


bo  more  eommonly  spoken  of  as  an  ambula- 
tory, or  a  gallery,  although  the  word  arcade 


ccpt  in  BO  far  as  it  covers  a  narrow  gallery  for 
the  caretakers  or  workmen. 

Similar  arcades  are  useil  in  the  interior  of 

Gothic  ehuFL-bes  and  very  commonly  in  English 

architecture.     It  is  certainly  a  more  dignified 

and  worthy  system  of  design  when  these  arcades 
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ABCADB 
can  be  used  to  stiffen  the 
walls  which  they  adorn,  and 
to  n  certain  extent  this  is 
done  in  tlie  RomancBque  and 
Qothiu  work  ;  still,  however, 
the  arcade  is  usually  a  purely 
decorative  feature 

B.  A  single  arched  open 
ing,  with  its  abutment  eti 
rare  in  this  usage  which  is 
borrowed  from  the  Frcnth 
but  occurring  in  carefully  wnt 
ten  matter  as  wben  a  Roman 
memorial  arch  is  spoken  of 
as  having  one  two  or  three 
"nmules  (Cuts  cola  107 
108.)  — R  S 

Intarsecting  Aicada  In 
the  RomanLaqiie  nrtlntecture 
of  the  North  one  whose  archi 
Tolts  crofis  one  another  being 
curved  in  mutation  of  inter 
lacing  bands  Uany  instanics 
of  this  cunous  deiiration  ex 
ist  io  England  it  is  naturally 
limited  to  purely  decoratue 
arcades  not  large  in  scale  nor 
deeply  recesse"! 

Siutaoe  Arcade  Ait  ar 
cade  or  system  of  arches 
built  against  the  surfaio  of  a 
wall,  or  partially  or  wholly 
imbedded  m  it  generally  f  r 
decoration  as  frequently  in 
Romanesque  and  metlim\al 
architecture  a  blind  arcade 
called  also  Wall  Arcade 

ARCACB  (II )  In  Eng 
lish,  and  forming  part  of  a 
proper  name,  a  covered  gal 
lery  with  shops  or  booths 
along  its  side  The  Lowther 
Arcade  and  Burlington  Anade 
are  well  known  buildings  of 
this  sort  ID  London  A  very 
large  building  of  this  sort  ex 
ista  in  Moscow  having  been 
erected  in  the  seventeenth 
centuiy  in  this  there  is  an 
upper  balcony  connecting  with 
several  bndges  which  cross 
the  open  space  and  a  second 
row  of  shops  opens  upon  this 
balcony  One  in  Mdan  is  de- 
scribed under  Gallena  There 
is  uo  English  name  for  this 
kind  of  structure,  which  is  the 
nearest  European  approach  to 
the  Oriental  Baxaar.  Enterprises  of  the  sort  are 
not  common,  and  neither  in  French,  Italian,  nor 
English  is  there  a  special  name  for  them.  (See 
Passage  II.) 
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AKC  DE  TRIOMPHIl 


ARC  DB  L'firOILB.  (See  Arc  de  Triomphe.) 
ARC  DE  TRIOMPHE.     In  French,  a  tri- 
umphal arch ;  a  term  often  .ipplied  to  certain 
special  buildings  of  the  character  of  the  Memorial 
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ARC  DOUBLBAU 

Arch.  The  most  famous  is  the  Arc  de 
I'Etoile  ("of  the  star,"  or  meeting-place  of 
many  streets)  in  Paris,  begun  by  Napoleon  I. 
and  completed  under  Louis  Philippe,  except 
that  the  crowning  sculpture  was  never  added. 
Another  is  the  arch  standing  between  the  Louvre 
and  the  former  palace  of  the  Tuileries  called  Arc 
du  Carrousel  from  the  old  Place  du  Carrousel 
(**  of  the  tournament "). 

ARC  DOUBLEAU.  (PI.  Arcs  douUeanx.) 
In  French,  an  arcli,  usually  very  massive, 
carried  across  a  nave  or  other  wide  space,  with 
tlie  view  of  supporting  a  groined  vault,  or  of 
merely  stitfening  a  wagon  vault,  and,  in  some 
cases,  of  allowing  for  the  more  easy  building  of 
the  centring.  There  seems  to  be  no  English 
term  for  this  member;  Transverse  Arch  (which 
see  under  Arch)  has  been  adopted  by  some 
writers,  but  is  inaidequate.  (See  Vault ;  Koman- 
esque  Architecture.) 

ARC  DU  CARROUSEL.  (See  Arc  de 
Triomphe.) 

ARC  FORMERET.  In  French,  the  wall 
arch  or  wall  rib,  or  the  corresponding  rib  coining 
next  to  the  arcade  between  nave  and  aisle,  or 
the  like,  as  in  Gothic  vaulting.  There  seems  to 
be  no  English  term  which  adequately  describes 
the  member  in  question. 

ARCH.  A.  A  stnictural  member  rounded 
vertically  to  span  an  opening  or  recess ;  in  this 
sense  the  term  is  used  either  for  a  decorative  or 
memorial  building,  of  which  an  upward  curving 
member  fonus  the  principal  feature  and  spans  a 
gate  or  passage  below,  or  for  the  nienil)er  itself, 
considered!  as  a  firm  and  resistant  curve<l  bar 
capable  of  bearing  weight  and  pressure.  In 
this,  the  original  sense,  a  wicker  device  thrown 
across  a  street  or  passage  and  covered  with 
foliage  and  flowers,  is  as  much  an  arch  as  a  more 
permanent  stnicture.  (See  Memorial  Anih ; 
also  Arch  of  Constantine,  etc. ;  and  Arc  de 
Triomphe.) 

B,  A  mechanical  means  of  spanning  an 
opening  by  heavy  wedge-shaped  solids  which 
mutually  keep  one  another  in  place,  and  which 
transform  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  superin- 
cumbent load  into  two  lateral  components 
transmitted  to  the  abutments.  The  sliape  is 
indifferent,  although  arches  are  generally  curved. 
The  width  or  thickness,  horizontally,  is  also  indif- 
ferent, although  an  arch  which  acts  as  a  roof  and 
covers  much  horizontal  space  is  called  a  vault. 

The  constnictional  arch  has  been  known  from 
great  antiquity,  but  it  was  rarely  use<l  by  the 
ancients  except  for  drains  or  similar  underground 
and  hidden  conveniences.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  Assyrian  builders  used  it  freely  iis  a 
means  of  roofing  their  long  and  narrow  palace 
halls.  (See  Mesopotamia,  Archit<;cture  of ;  and 
Vault.)  Assyrian  vaults  were  built  of  unbaked 
brick  put  together  with  mortar,  so  that  the  arch 
or  vaiUt  became  a  continuous  and  massive  shell. 
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ARCH 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Etruscans  from  a  very 
early  time  understood  the  principle  of  the  arch 
so  well  that  they  built  arches  of  cut  stone  in 
large  separate  voussoirs  put  together  without 
mort4ir.  For  us,  the  Etruscans  were  the  origi- 
nators of  the  true  self-supporting  arch.  It  was 
adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans ;  but  both 
these  nations  confined  themselves  almost  exchi- 
sively  to  the  semicircular  arch,  both  in  span- 
ning openings  in  walls  and  for  purposes  of 
vaulting.  The  pointed  arch  seems  to  have 
been  known  as  early  as  the  roun<l  arch.  It 
is,  indeed,  an  obvious  way  of  making  an  arch 
which  shall  have  greater  height  in  pr(»portion  to 
its  width,  and  whii^h  shall  in  this  way  be 
stronger,  because  having  less  outwanl  thrust. 
Its  use  in  pre-Gothic  building,  as  in  early 
Mohammedan  architecture,  and  in  Romanesque 
buildings,  as  in  S.  Front  at  Perigueux,  is  merely 
occasional  anil  btu'ause  of  siane  preference  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  builder.  (For  its 
use  in  Gothic  Architecture  see  that  term  and 
Vault.)  The  three-centred  arch  and  the  four- 
centred  arch  are  both  much  used  in  the  transi- 
tional work  (►f  the  sixteenth  centurv  in  Northeni 
Europe.  The  segmental  arch  has  hardly  been 
used  for  decorative  purjxjses,  except  occasionally 
in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style,  before  the  present 
half  centuiy ;  it  is  now  rather  common  in 
French  work,  and  it  may  be  that  mure  could  \yQ 
made  of  it,  architecturally  speaking,  than  in  the 
past.  The  flat  anh  is  used  c«jnimonly  to 
produce  a  similitu<lt;  of  tra heated  construction 
when  in  reality  i\w.  stones  accessible  are  too 
small  for  the  great  spans  rec^uired.  Thus,  in 
Roman  and  ncoclassie  l)ui]^ling^5,  the  epistyle  or 
architrave  Ix'tween  two  columns  is  often  made  of 
sefjarate  voussoii-s  in  this  way,  as  in  the  Pantheon 
of  Paris.  Meehanicaliy,  an  arch  may  be  con- 
sidered as  any  piece  or  assemblage  of  pieces  so 
arranged  over  an  opening  that  the  vertical 
l)ressurc  of  the  supported  load  is  transformed 
into    two    lateral 

inclined  ])ressures  ^  j  )  [  |  \ 
on  the  abutments. 
Considered  in  this 
light,  then,  the 
stone  window 
head  shown  in 
Fig.  1  is  tndy  an 
arch.  The  stone 
is  wedge-shaped ; 
and  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  load  on  it  has  a  tendency  to 
force  this  we<lge  down  into  the  window  opening 
by  pushing  the  adjoining  masonry  away  to  the 
right  and  left,  as  shown  by  the  arrows.  An 
arch  slightly  more  elaborate  is  the  primitive  arch 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Here  two  wedge-shaped  stones 
lean  against  each  other,  and  each  one  transmits 
pressures  similar  to  tliose  just  describetl,  the 
pressures  at  the  respective  upper  ends  counter- 
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Arch,  Fig.  1. 

The  viTtlcal  jircsMjri*  roolvcd  Into 
two  (liugonal  sidewuv  iiressuies. 


ABOH 

acting  each  other.  Tbia  fonn  of  arch  ma;  be 
compared  to  a  pur  of  raften  whose  tiebeam 
has  been  lemoved  and  its  function  fulfilled  by 
a  weight  at  the  feet  of  the  ran^ra.     To  go  a 


uie  at  each  of  ita  oblique  ends,  while  the  eom- 
tHoatioD  of  all  these  six  pressurea  reeulta  in  a 
lateral  piuh  on  each  abutment  aa  shown  by  the 
This  lateral  push,  in  Figs.  2  and  3,  is 
similar  to  that  in  Fig.  1 ,  from  whicli 
it  diffcTs  in  direction,  owing  to  the 
inclination  of  the  end  pieoes ;  were 
these  more  steeply  inclined  tliey 
would  evidently  exert  a  push  more 
nearly  vertical.  Hence,  the  higher 
the  arch  in  proportion  to  its  span, 
the  less  lateral  push  will  it  exert. 
The  foregoing  coDsidemtions  will 
be  found  to  apply  equally  well  to 
all  of  the  arches  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
or  to  any  other  similar  construction 
of  wedge-shaped  pieces.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that,  in  the  case 
of  two  or  more  such  wedgee,  each 
one  is  being  acted  upon  by  the  ad- 
joining pieces,  which  tend  to  force 
it  outward ;  this  tendency  is  over- 


REE-CENTKEP|op 
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Akch,  Pis.  2. 
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■tep  &rther,  we  have  an  arch  made  of  three 
atones,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  each  one  of  which  ia 
acting  as  an  independent  wedge  tending  to  force 
its  w^  inward,  and  so  exerting  a  lateral  preaa- 
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Akcb,  Fio.  3. 

The  TVrtlHl  prelBurei  niolctd  InlD  dllSDnal 
tldswij-  pnMurti  it  the  [»o  «bntinent% 
■nd  tiilo  ncLiToril  aldeway  jinuuna  U 
the  two  Joinu  lMli.«ni  th«  atuno. 

ly  by  a  proper  and  more 
or  less  uniform  distribution  of  the 
loads  to  be  carrieii. 

The  lateral  pressure  on  the  abut- 
ment is  known  as  the  thrust,  and 
resistance  to  this  force  was  the 
subject  of  constant  experiment  in 
the  church  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  resulting  in  the  elabomte 
if  engaged  and  flying  hut- 
tresses.     {See  Vault ;  Buttreas.) 

Arches  may  be  divided  acconl- 
ing  to  their  fonn  into  the  following 


(a)   The  FUt  Arch  (which  see 
below). 

{b)  The  arch  with  one  centre ; 

(1)  semicircular  or  Round  Arch; 

(2)  S^mcntol  Aich ;    (3)  Horee- 
ahoe  Arch. 

(c)    Withtwocentrea;  (l)Equi- 
latend  Pointed  Arch  ;   (2)  Lancet 
,,0.  Arch ;   (3)  Drop  Arch   or  Blunt 

Pointed  Arch  ;  (4)  Pointed  Horse- 
shoe Arch ;  (5)  Drop  Arch  in  the  second  sense 
(aee  below).  These  five  yaiietiee  are  what  is 
known  as  pointeil  arches  ;  the  first  three  being 
those  in  use  in  man;  styles. 


■    TWO  ITALIAN 

"V^hTp'oin-^ 

of  ™^       fJVH 


(0)  With  three  centres ;  (1)  Basket  Huidle 
Arch ;  (2)  the  round  arch  with  revereed  cuire 
at  crown. 

(e)  With  four  centres;  (1)  that  form  of 
pointed  arch  in  which  two  of  the  centres  are  on 
the  springing  line  and  two  below ;  (2)  that  in 
which  a  two-centred  arch  is  prolonged  at  top 
with  a  revereed  curve  (see  Ogee  Areb  below). 

It  is  evident  that  a  six-centred  arch  might  be 
composed  by  giving  to  the  fonn  (c)  (1)  a  re- 
verse<l  curve  as  in  the  other  instances ;  but  aucb 
BubdmHona  may  be  continued  indefinitely; 
tlyiB^  five-centred  arch  nugbt  be  developed  out 
of  the  bosket  handle  arch     and  so  on 

An  anh  la  divisible  into  the  Haunches,  or 
^^^  Reins,  and  the  Cronn  An  arch  is  male  up  of 
^"^^  -^uBsoirs,  of  which  there  may  be  one  in  the 
rniSdJe  occupying  the  centre  of  the  crown  and 
caUe(l~>  Keystone  The  inner  si  Ic  f  the  arcb 
ring  IS  calleil  the  Intrados  Tlie  outtr  side  of 
the  arch  nng  is  calle<l  the  Extradoa  or  back 
When  an  arch  is  laid  down  on  pajfer  the  hon 
loutal  Ime  which  passes  through  the  centre  in 
the  plane  of  the  anh  if  there  la  but  one  or 
whith  connects  two  centres,  an  I  which  (e\cept 
in  the  segmental  arches  one-  or  two-<entred) 
marks  tlie  phice  at  which  the  curve  of  the  arch 
joins  the  vertical  line  of  tlie  abutment  is  called 
the  Springing  Line  The  height  from  the 
spnnging  line  to  the  intnulos  (or  to  the  line 
which  in  a  <lra\ting  represents  the  intrados)  is 
the  height  or  Rise  sometimes  called  the  vereed 
Bine  The  width  between  the  two  points  of 
juncture  above  mentioned  is  the  Span  Tl  at 
part  of  an  arch  which  forms  a  part  of  the  tace 


of  the  wall  is  called  the  face  of  the  arch,  or  very 
commonly,  the  Archivolt.  Parts  of  the  cou- 
rtmction  immediately  dependent  upon  or  con- 
nected with  an  arch  arc  the  Abutment ;  Impost ; 
Skew  Back ;  Spnndrcl ;  Springer. 

(For  the  influence  of  the  arcb  upon  building 
and  archit«ctaral  deeign  see  Arcuate.) — R.  S. 
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Abatment  Arch.  That  arcb  of  a  series 
which  comes  next  to  the  outer  abutment ;  as 
the  land  areh  of  a  bridge. 

Back  Arcb.  An  arch  carrying  the  back  or 
inner  part  of  a  wall,  where  the  exterior  face  of 
the  wall  is  carried  in  a  diiferent  way ;  as  above 
a  window  opening,  which  has  a  atone  lintel  for 


the  outer  part  of  the  wall  and  a  concealed  arch 
carrying  the  inner  part. 

Baakst  Handle  Atcb.  A  three-centred  arch 
of  the  more  usual  kind ;  see  the  illustration. 
The  term  might  equally  well  he  applied  to  a 
five-centrwl  or  seven-centred  arch  having  the 
same  general  form. 

Bell  Arch.  An  arch  resting  upon  ttro  corbels 
with  curved  face  or  edge,  so  that  the  resulting 
compound  curve  has  a  distant  resemblance  to 
the  outlines  of  a  bell. 

Built  Arch.  One  componed  of  material  other 
than  masonry  and  put  together  with  rivets, 
spikes,  or  the  like;  therefore  not  dependingupon 
the  mutual  support  of  voussoirs,  nor  yet  a  solid 
ring  of  masonry.  The  simplest  form  is  the 
Laminated  Ari'h  (see  below).  The  more  elabo- 
rate forms  are  more  usually  called  by  such  names 
as  arched  truss,  or  arch  truss,  and  iostantes  of 
this  latter  class  are  to  be  seen  in  such  great  in- 
teriors as  the  Grand  Central  Railway  Station  at 
New  York,  and  in  bridges  such  as  the  Washing- 
ton Bridge  across  the  Harlem  River,  New  York 
City. 

Camber  Arcb.      Same  as    Flat    Arch  (see 

helow) ;  so  callwl  because  it  is  usual  to  give  to 

the  intrados,  and  sometimes  to  the  eztrados  as 
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veil,  a  very  slight  camber.  It  is,  of  coune, 
an  arch  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  aegmeDtal 
curve. 

Catanailaii  Amb.  An  arch  whoso  intrailos 
or  centra]  line  ia  a  catenary  curve ;  extrotUL'ly 
rare  in  architecture,  though  not  UQConimun  in 
engineering, 

ClolBtarod  Arch.  Same  as  Cloistered  Vault 
(wlii!:li  see  under  Vault). 

Composite  Arob.     Same  as  Mixe<l  Arch. 

Componnd  Arch.     ..i.    Same  as  Built  Arch. 

B.    Same  m  Mixivl  Arch. 

Contiaatad  Aich.  An  Ogee  Arch,  or  one 
with  a  reverse  curve, 

Cuapod  Arob.  One  which  has  cusps  or  folia- 
tions worked  on  the  intrados. 

Cycloldal  Axcb,  One  whoee  intradoe  or 
centre  line  is  a  cycloid  ;  a  form  thought  to  have 
been  recognized  iu  the  architecture  of  India, 

Dapraaaod  Axcb.     Same  aa  Drop  Arch. 

Dlminlahod  Arch.  An  arch  having  less  rise 
or  height  than  a  semicircle ;  whether  segmental, 
multi-centred,  or  elliptical.  The  t«rm  is  not  in 
common  use. 


Dlscbargliig  Arob,  One  built  over  a  lint«l 
or  similar  closure  or  opening  in  a  wall,  and 
intended  as  an  uppliancti  for  throwing  the  load 
above  an  opening  to  tlie  piers  ou  both  sides  and 
thus  relieving  the  lintel  or  flat  arch  from  the 
danger  of  being  fractured  or  dixlocutcd.  In  the 
case  of  an  arched  doorway,  where  there  is  a 
tympanum  under  the  areh  or  a  liut«l  with  a 
glazed  light  above  it,  the  arch  ia  considered 
OS  the  principal  thing,  and  the  lintel,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  tlic  tmnauin,  as  an  accessory  ; 
and  here  the  term  "discharging  areli "  would 
hardly  be  used. 

In  Bome  cases  the  discharging  piece,  of  what- 
ever nature,  is  concealed.  Thus,  in  Roman 
and  neoclassic  buildings  the  architrave  may  bo 
composed  of  vouasoirs,  and  this  flat  arch  may 
be  relieved  by  a  discharging  arch,  above  each 
iatercolumniatioD,  and  this  may  occupy  the 
whole  height  of  the  frieze,  which  thua  masks  or 
eren  wholly  conceals  the  discluurging  oich. 
llli 
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Drop  Axob.  (1)  A  pointed  areh  in  which 
the  two  centres  are  nearer  together  than  tho 
width  of  tlie  arch,  so  that  the  radii  are  less 
than  the  span,  (2)  One  in  which  the  centres 
or  some  of  the  centres  are  below  the  springing 
line,  UN  in  Basket  Handle  Areh. 

Stttcb  Arcb,     Same  tta  French  Arch. 

laiipacal  Arob,  (!)  An  urcli  the  curve  of 
whi>sc  intrados  is  an  ellipse ;  this  form  is  very 
unusual,  probably  because  nearly  the  some  curve 
can  be  reiu^hed  by  combinations  of  circular  curves 
with  three  or  live  c-cntres,  and  because  such  a 
curve  is  much  easier  to  I'unstnict  and  to  trans- 
fer. (2)  A  three-centred  or  five-centred  arch, 
of  which  the  Baaket  Haudle  areh  is  the  nuirc 
common  form ;  evidently  an  inaccurate  term, 
and  to  be  avoided. 

Eqnllatsial  Pointed  Arcb.  (Sec  Pointed 
Arch  below.) 

^rtradoaed  Arcb.  One  which  has  the 
extrados  clearly  marked,  as  a  curve  exactly  or 


nearly  parallel  to  the  intrados,  therein  differing 
from  an  areh  whoso  vousaoira  are  cut  with  hori- 
zontal returns  so  as  to  pass  into  the  mnsont; 
of  tlie  wall.  The  estiadosed  arch  baa  then 
a  well-marked  archivolt. 

Flat  Arcb,  One  having  a  horizontal  or 
nearly  horizontal  intrailos,  and,  in  most  cases, 
a  horizontal  cxtrados  us  well.  A  flat  areb  with 
slightly  concave  intrados  is  called  a  Camber 
Arch.  When  built  of  brick  the  radiation  of 
the  voussoirs  is  efliK-te<l  in  cheap  work  by  the 
thickening  of  the  joints  outwanl ;  in  finer  work, 
by  cutting  or  rubbing  the  brick  to  the  required 
taper,  or  by  the  use  of  si>cciiilly  moulded  bricks. 
Such  urelies  are  for  s<|uare-headed  openings  and 
in  fireproof  flooring  between  steel  or  iron  beams. 
Their  transverse  weakness  and  great  thrust 
make  them  undesirable  for  heavy  structural 
work,  and  in  walls  they  are  consequently  often 
relieved  by  dischargiug  arehes.  Fireproof  floor 
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arches  are  built  of  specially  designed  hollow 
voussoirs  buruod  very  hard,  and  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  heavy  load  up  to  seven  or  eight  feet 
span.     (See  Fireproofing.) 

Flat  arches  occur  in  Roman  work  both  in 
brick  and  stone,  relieved  as  above  mentioned  by 
discharging  arches.  A  similar  construction  is 
much  more  common  in  Arabic  buildings  and  to 
some  extent  in  Turkish,  being  made  a  decorative 
feature,  constructed  with  alternate  voussoirs 
of  dark  and  white  marble  ingeniously  toggled 
together  by  cutting  the  cheeks  into  interlocking 
patterns,  and  pushing  the  voussoirs  in  from  the 
front.  In  some  ciises  this  is  a  mere  veneering, 
covering  brickwork  or  rubbl(».  Somewhat  simi- 
lar flat  arches  occur  in  the  hoods  and  o])enings 
of  some  mciliieval  fireplaces.  In  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral is  a  stone  arch,  nearly  flat,  of  over  thirty 
feet  span  between  the  two  towers  of  the  front ; 
but  such  examples  are  very  rare. 

The  strongly  projecsting  architraves  over  en- 
gaged columns,  both  in  Roman  and  mo<lem 
work,  are  often  of  several  pieces  cut  to  form  a 
flat  arch,  and  this  is  true  even  of  architraves 
over  free  columns  when  these  are  too  widely 
spaced  for  safety  with  monolithic  architraves; 
but  in  modern  architecture  such  joints  are  com- 
monly cut  merely  for  the  appearance  of  stability, 
a  concealetl  metal  beam  really  sustaining  the 
flat  arch  and  its  load.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

Foiled  Arch.     Same  as  Cuspe<l  Arch. 

Franoh  Arch.  A  poor  form  of  construction 
for  forming  a  horizoutiil  top  to  an  opening  by  lay- 
ing bricks  on  a  slope  of  about  forty-five  degrees 
starting  from  a  skew  ba(;k  at  each  jamb  and 
meeting  at  an  angle  in  the  centre.  Properly  not 
an  arch,  as  the  joints  of  the  brick  do  not  radiate. 

Oroin  Arch.  (See  under  G ;  see  also  Groin 
Vault,  under  Vault.) 

Chroined  Arch.  Same  as  Groined  Vault. 
(See  Vault.) 

Hand  Arch.  One  turned  without  centring, 
usually  by  the  aid  of  a  boanl  whose  edge  is  cut 
to  the  require*!  curve,  and  serving  as  a  template. 

Hanae  Arch ;  Haunch  Arch ;  Hatinched 
Arch.  One  of  which  the  crown  is  of  different 
curve  from  the  haunches,  which  are  thus  strongly 
marked;  usually  a  Basket  Handle  or  three- 
centred  or  four-<;entretl  arch. 

HorBeshoe  Aroh.  One  in  which  the  curves 
arc  carrie<l  below  the  springing  line  so  that  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  arch  is  less  than 
its  grciite^t  8j)an ;  see  tlie  general  article  above. 

Imperfect  Aroh.  Same  as  Diminished  Arch 
(sej  also  Scheme  Arch).  All  these  terms  seem  to 
arise  in  the  fancy,  natural  to  academic  students 
of  neo-Roman  style,  that  all  arches  not  semi- 
circular are  in  some  way  incorrect. 

Infleoted  Aroh.     Same  as  Inverted  Arch. 

Interlaoing  Aroh.     (See  Interlace.) 

Inverted  Aroh.  One  whose  springing  line 
is  above  the  intrados  and  the  intrados  above 
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the  extrados.  Such  arches  are  used  in  construo- 
tion,  as  in  foundations  where  very  narrow  piers 
have  to  be  given  a  wider  bearing  upon  the  soil. 
The  conditions  are  almost  precisely  similar  to 
tliose  of  arches  resting  upon  piers  and  with  a 
superincumbent  mass.  In  lofty  modem  build- 
ings inverted  arches  are  not  common,  as  engineers 
prefer  to  give  to  eiich  pier  an  unyielding  and  in- 
elastic sui)port.     (See  Base  Course ;  Grillage.) 

Jack  Arch.     Same  as  Flat  Arch ;  also  any  ^ 
arc-h  doing  ruugh  work,  orslightly  or  roughly  built.  ' 

Laminated  Arch.  One  built  of  thin  pieces 
of  material,  such  as  boards,  which  are  succes- 
sively bent  to  the 
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curve,  each  around 
the  one  below, 
and  finally  bolted 
or  spiked  together. 
Such  pieces  are 
laid  so  as  to  break 
joints  and  may  be 
used  ten  or  twenty 
thick  in  a  single 
laminated  arch. 

Lancet  Arch. 
A  pointed  arch 
whose  centres  are 
farther  apart  than 
the  width  or  sjmn 
of  the  arch;  the 
reverse  of  the 
blunt  pointed 
arch. 

Land  Arch.  In  a  bridge  or  viaduct  crossing 
a  stream  or  valley,  one  of  the  two  arches  which 
come  next  to  the  bank  and  which  spring  from 
the  exterior  abutment. 

Lobed  Arch.     Same  as  Cusped  Arch. 

Memorial  Arch.  (See  the  article  under 
Memorial.) 

Mixed  Arch.  An  arch  made  up  of  curves 
stnick  from  different  centres  and  having  an  un- 
usual form,  such  as  the  four-centred  arch  used 
in  English  Perpendicular  work.  The  term  has 
no  technical  value. 

Moorish  Aroh.      Same  as  Horseshoe  Arch. 

Oblique  Arch.  Same  as  Skew  Arch.  The 
term  is  also  ai»plied,  but  improperly,  to  a  Ram- 
pant Arch. 

Ogee  Arch.  One  having  a  reverse  curve  at 
the  point.  The  name  is  most  often  applied  to 
an  arch  which  has  only  two  centres  on  the 
springing  line  (in  this  like  an  ordinary  pointed 
arch)  and  two  centres  for  the  reversed  curve ; 
but  many  ogee  arches  have  four  centres  for  the 
arch  proper  and  two  for  the  reverse  curve. 
(See  Accolade.) 

Oglval  Aroh.  A  pointed  arch  of  the  type 
most  common  in  Gothic;  architecture ;  a  mistaken 
use  of  the  French  term.     (See  Ogive.) 

Pointed  Aroh.  One  in  which  two  curves 
meet  at  the  crown  at  an  angle,  more  or  less 
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acute.  Ordinaiy  two-centred  pointed  arches  are 
called  lancet  or  acute,  equilateral,  and  blunt 
(see  the  subtitles  which  follow  the  article). 
Some  Italian  arches  are  of  unusual  form,  with 
extrados  and  intrados  not  concentric.  The 
pointed  form  is,  like  the  round  form,  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  it  as  an 
important  part  of  an  architectural  style  is  to  be 
found  in  mosques,  such  as  that  of  Tulun  in 
Cairo  (though  it  is  asserted  that  the  Coptic 
builders  in  Egypt  used  it  from  an  earlier  time ; 
see  Gayet,  L'Art  Arahe  ;  compare  Moslem 
Architecture  and  Egypt).  It  was  uswl  in 
Romanesque  work  in  the  West,  though  never 
very  freely.  When,  therefore,  the  system  of 
rib  vaulting  was  in  the  earliest  stages  of  its 
development,  the  pointed  arch  was  ready  at 
hand,  a  familiar  expedient ;  and  its  utility  under 
the  new  conditions  became  evident  (see  Crothic 
Architecture;  and  Rib  Vault,  under  Vault). 
Adopted  thus  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  construis 
tion,  it  became  also  the  characteristic  decorative 
feature  of  the  new  style. 

Acute,  blunt,  and  equilateral  arches  were 
freely  used  in  the  same  building ;  but  the  four- 
centred  arches  were  not  use<l  until  a  v(;ry  late 
time  (see  Tudor  Arch  below ;  also  Eliziibethan 
Architecture;  Tudor  Architecture).  The  two- 
centred  segmental  arch  was  a  still  later  piece  of 
decadence. 

Raking  Arch.     Same  as  Rampant  Arch. 

Rampant  Arch.  One  in  which  the  impost  on 
one  side  is  higher  than  that  on  the  other.  Thus, 
in  a  stone  balustnule  for  a  staircase,  the  small 
arches  supporting  the  liand  rail  spring  upward 
from  the  top  of  one  baluster  to  the  top  of  an- 
other. The  curve  may  be  of  any  shape  which 
allows  of  imposts  being  placed  continually  higher 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  an^ade. 

Relieving  Arch.    Same  as  Discharging  Arch. 

Rollock  or  Row-Lock  Arch.  Cne  in  which 
the  bricks  or  other  very  small  pieces  of  solid 
material  are  arrangeil  in  separate  concentric 
rings.  Such  arches  are  commcm  in  simple  brick 
masonry ;  but  engineers  generally  reject  them. 

Round  Arch.  One  of  semicircular  curve; 
usually  limited  to  one  which  is  very  slightly 
stilted,  if  at  all,  so  that  its  appearance  is  of  a 
semicircle  and  of  no  more,  above  the  inii)osts. 
This  form  is  the  only  one  used  in  Roman  Im- 
perial, Byzantine,  Romanesque,  and  cognate 
styles,  as  well  as  much  the  most  common  form 
in  Renaissance  and  Post-Renaissance  aR-hitec- 
ture.  These  are  ofU»n  classed  together,  roughly, 
as  the  Round-arched  styles. 

Safety  Arch.  A  discharging  arch ;  an  arch 
thrown  over  a  lintel  to  relieve  it,  or  under  a  bear- 
ing to  distribute  it  over  a  larger  surface  of  wall. 

Scheme  Arch.  Same  as  Diminished  Arch. 
The  term  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian 
acemo,  "diminished"  or  "lowered"  (see  Im- 
perfect Arch).     Spelled  also  iS^'e6H. 
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Segment  Arch ;  Segmental  Aroh.  One  hay- 
ing for  the  curve  of  its  intrados  and  extnulos 
conc/Cntric  segments  of  circles  and  whose  centre, 
therefore,  is  a  certain  distance  below  the  angle 
made  by  the  impost  with  the  inner  face  of  the 
abutment,  such  as  the  jamb  of  a  door  or  window. 

Semiarch.  An  an;h  of  which  only  one  half 
of  its  swet?p  is  developed;  as  in  a  flying  but- 
tress. 

Skew  Aroh.  One  in  which  the  archivolt  on 
either  side  is  in  a  plane  not  at  right  angles  with 
the  face  of  the  abutment.  Thus,  if  a  doorway 
is  carried  through  a  thick  wall  in  a  direction 
not  at  right  angles  with  the  face  of  that  wall, 
the  archeil  head  of  that  doorway  would  be  called 
a  skew  arch,  being  really  a  barrel  vault  whose 
axis  is  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  face  of  the 
wall 

Splayed  Aroh.  An  arch  opening  which  has 
a  larger  radius  at  one  side  than  at  the  other. 
As  was  said  above  of  the  skew  arch,  this  is  a 
vault  rather  than  an  arch  proper.  An  accurate 
term  for  it  would  be  conical  vault. 

Stilted  Arch.  One  in  which  the  architec- 
tural im])ost,  with  its  mouldings,  abacus,  string- 
course, or  the  like  is  notably  lower  than  the 
springing  line ;  so  that  the  intrados  passes  into 
the  vertical  jamb  of  the  opening,  and  this  is 
continued  downward  as  if  a  part  of  the  intrados. 
The  whole  archivolt  follows  this  form. 

Straight  Arch.     Same  as  Flat  Arch. 

Straining  Arch.  An  anrh  used  as  a  strut, 
as  in  a  Hying  buttress. 

Subarch.  One  of  two  or  more  minor  arches 
beneath  and  enclosed  bv  an  outer  arch,  as  in 
Gothic  tracery,  or  in  the  simpler  forms  of  Italian 
domestic^  an'hitecture. 

Surbased  Arch.  A  depressed  arch ;  an  arch 
of  which  the  rise  is  less  than  half  the  span. 

Surmoimted  Arch.  A  stilted  semicircular 
arch  ;  a  semicircular  arch  of  which  the  centre 
is  a]K>ve  the  imjioat. 

Three-lobed  Arch.  One  of  which  each 
haunch  is  develo|>ed  into  a  (^isplike  form ;  8<» 
that  the  archivolt  itself,  if  there  is  one  plainly 
distinguished,  or  the  intra<los  alone,  assumes 
the  funn  of  a  trefoil.  The  fonn  with  a  com- 
plete archivolt  is  rare,  but  occurs  on  a  large 
scale  in  the  C.-athedrjil  of  Touniai.  The  fonn 
where  the  intnwU^s  only  is  three-lobed  occurs  in 
many  arciules,  usually  small,  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

Transverse  Arch.  The  arched  construction 
built  across  a  hall,  the  nave  of  a  church,  or  the 
like,  either  as  part  of  the  vaulting  or  to  sup- 
port or  stiffen  the  roof  in  some  other  way,  or 
to  furnish  a  solid  substnicture  for  the  centring. 
In  Romanesque  vaulting,  the  transverse  arch 
(see  Arc  Doubleau)  is  hardly  of  use,  except 
as  an  iissistant  in  iixing  the  centring,  but  the 
timid  builders  of  the  time  preserved  it  as  a 
possibly  needed  aid,  especially  in  the  building 
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of  groineil  vaults.  In  Gothic  vaulting  it  is  the 
rib  which  croeses  the  nave,  aisle,  or  the  like,  and 
divides  the  vaulting  into  coinpartmenta. 
Wbere  there  is  uo  vaulting,  an  arch  is  some- 
times built  across  the  interior,  carrying  a  wall 
vhich  supports  the  purlins  and  other  lungitu- 


dinal  timbers  of  the  roof,  (For  this  usage,  see 
illustratiun  to  Refectory.) 

Triangular  Areb.  ^1.  The  corbel  arch  of 
the  Maya ;  ho  called  by  Stevens.  (Sec  Corl«l 
Arch  ;  Central  America  ;  Mexico,.Part  I,) 

B.  A  structure  componeil  of  twa  stoneH  sup- 
porting one  another  mutually  so  as  to  span  an 
opening.     (See  Arch.) 

Tilnuiier  Arcb.  An  arch  usually  of  brick- 
work and  of  very  low  rise,  built  between  the 
trimmers  where  a  floor  is  framed  around  a 
chimney  breast.  Its  thrust  is  taken  up  usually 
by  the  Btiffne»a  of  the  header  on  the  one  side 
and  by  the  brickwork  of  the  chimney  breast  on 
the  other.  Its  purpose  iu  to  sujiport  the  hearth 
of  the  fireplace  in  the  story  alK>ve. 

ninmptaal  Aroh.     (Sec  Memorial  Arch.) 

Tudor  Arob.  A  four-centred  pointed  arch 
so  called  because  common  in  the  architecture  of 
the  Tudor  style  in  England. 

Allan,  Professor  W.,  Theory  of  Archfa,  New 
York,  Van  Nostrand,  1800,  12mo  ;  Cain,  William 
C.  E.,  FotiMofr  Archt*  applitd  to  Slonr  Bridge), 
Tunneh,  Domet,  and  Groined  Arehei,  New  York, 
Van  Nostrand,  187U,  1  voL,  12mo  -,  Choisy,  rArt 
de  BOtir  ehe*  it*  Sonuiiat ;  Viollet-le-Duc ,  Die- 
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raphy, 

ARCKAIC.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the 
character  of  extremely  early  and  primitive  work. 
As  applied  to  difl'erent  branches  of  art,  the  term 
refers  to  difl'erent  Init  specific  perioila ; 
OS,  for  example,  in  Greek  art,  to  the 
fonnative  period  between  the  Heroic  or 
Homeric  Age,  and  the  middle  or  end  of 
the  sixth  century  b.c.  Archaic  is  dis- 
tinguislK^l  from  primitive  art  by  itJ»  evi- 
dence of  those  dolinite  progressive  ten- 
dencies which  give  fonu  to  the  later  and 
more  jMTtect  art. 

AKCHAIC  SMILE.  The  peculiar 
e\|iresiiioii  of  mouth  and  eyes,  resem- 
bling a  smile,  whii'h  characterizeil  early 
Greek  Hculpturc  of  the  human  face  down 
to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  rc. 

ARCHAIBM.  A.  A  lapsing  into 
the  Mtyle  of  a  long-past  age  or  [wriod, 
whether  intentional  or  involuiitarj'. 

B.  Tlie  jjriHluct  of  such  a  reveraion 
to  an  extinct  style  or  jirai'tice. 

ARCH  BAI7D.  Any  narrow  elon- 
gateil  surface  forming  part  of,  or  con- 
nected with,  an  arch  ;  whether  an  Archi- 
volt  or  forming  [lart  of  an  Intnuliw ;  a 
term  uiwd  liy  numms. 

ARCH  BRICK.     A  brick  lielnnging 
to,  or  |irc])areil  for,  ati  arch  :  particularly 
one  CKjwcially  moulded,  cut,  groined,  or 
nd>l>ed  to  lit  its  plaice  in  a  given  arch. 
ARCH  BnTTAHT.      Same  as  Fly- 
"t  ^'     ing  Buttress :    a  misuse  of  the  French 
tcnn  arc  fioiilaiil. 
ARCH    BtlTTRESS.       Same    as    Flying 
Buttrea-s. 

ARCHER,  THOMAS  ;  ar<'lirt«ct ;  d.  May 
23,  1743. 

He  waa  a  pu|)il  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and 
eseaiteil  under  his  direction  the  Church  of 
S.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster.  He 
built  also  the  Church  of  S.  Philip  at  Birming- 
ham (England).  Several  of  his  eilificcs  are 
illustrated  in  I'aTnpbell  (o[i.  cit.). 

Walprile,   Aiifcihilfi  of  Fainting;    Campbell, 

Vllruvius  Itrilivimicus;  .IrcA.  Pub.  Sue.  Dictionari/. 

ARCHnra-.     A.  The  operation  of  building 

an  arch  or  of  shaping  into  the  form  of  an  arch. 

li.  A  system   or  series  of  arches ;   arched 

constnictiiin. 

ARCHITECT.  A  man  charged  with  the 
prejjaration  for  a  building,  its  plan  an<l  design, 
and  with  the  supervision  of  the  work  of  the 
budders  who  actually  put  it  np  and  finish  it. 
Obviously,  an  architect  may  be  charged  with 
any  part  of  this  work,  and  may  leave  it  to  an- 
other at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The 
man  is  eipially  an  architect  who,  having  under- 
taken the  task  of  carrying  the  whole  building 
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to  a  conclusion,  dies  after  the  lot  is  chosen,  the 
drawings  made,  and  the  main  lines  arc  staked 
out  upon  the  gnnmd.  Equally  is  he  an  ar- 
chitect who,  taking  charge  of  a  buildin;;  nearly 
finished,  carries  it  to  completion,  including  its 
decorations  and  iinal  preparation  for  use.  The 
term  signifies  nothing  more  than  head  workman 
or  director  of  the  workmen,  and  the  cxa(;t  duties 
of  the  architect  vary  with  the  epoi'h,  the  countrj', 
the  kind  of  building,  and  tlie  wishes  of  the  o^iier. 
In  many  countries  and  many  ages  building 
has  been  so  much  a  matter  of  tradition,  every 
part  of  the  stnicture  lieing  so  fixed  by  ndes  or 
by  customs  which  no  one  dreamed  of  violating, 
that  a  priest  or  a  high  officer  of  the  court  was 
more  nearly  the  archite(*t  than  any  one  else, 
because  he  employed  without  intermediary'  the 
masters  of  gangs  of  workmen  and,  perhai)8, 
even  the  workmen  themselves  directly.  Thus, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  j)erson  having  charge 
of  the  whole  building  stocxl  between  an  Egyptian 
priest  and  the  l^uilders  of  the  temple  with  which 
ho  was  especially  charged.  Exact  knowledge 
of  these  matters  is  not  now  procurable ;  but  it 
is  probiiblc  that  very  precise  fonnulas  governed 
the  planning  of  pyramids  and  temples.  Even 
in  a  time  and  place  as  well  kno^^ii  in  comparison 
as  Athens  under  the  nile  of  Pericles,  we  learn 
that  Phidias  (see  Phidias)  managetl  everything 
and  was  "  overseer  in  all  the  work  "  undertaken 
in  Athens,  but  we  have  no  knowledge  of  his 
immediate  share  in  this  work.  We  are  told 
that  Ictinus  (see  Ictinus)  waA  the  architect  of 
the  Parthenon  ;  but  again  we  do  not  know  how 
far  he  was  the  designer  of  the  building,  how  far 
it  was  he  who  determined  the  extraordinary  re- 
finement of  measurement,  of  cur^-ature,  an*!  of 
proportion  which  the  building  manifests,  and 
w^hether  he  did  the  placing  of  the  sculpture. 
All  our  information  upon  these  subject*  in  an- 
tiquity is  vague  l^ecause  of  the  real  indifference 
of  those  classic  authors  whose  vTitings  we  still 
possess  as  to  works  of  art  in  their  detailed 
character.  There  was  little  sympathy  among 
literary  men  with  the  work  of  the  sculptor, 
painter,  or  builder  of  decorative  buiMings,  and 
works  of  art  were  consideretl  as  objects  for 
which,  in<lee<l,  guidebook  knowle<lge  might  be 
funiishetl,  but  concerning  which  no  critical  ex- 
amination was  undertaken.  Even  in  times  of 
the  Roman  Empire  when  orgjinization  was  car- 
rier 1  ver}'  far,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  men  of  rank  and  influence,  we 
have  only  names  without  other  details  as  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  most  imix^rtant  works. 
Cossutius  (see  Cossutius)  is  named  liy  at  least 
four  ancient  writers  as  the  architect  who  began 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Olympian  Zeus  at 
Athens  1G8  B.C.,  and  A{)ollodorus  (see  Apollo- 
dorus)  of  Damascus  is  named  by  two  ancient 
writers  as  having  been  employed  by  Tngan, 
early  in  the  second  century  a.d.,  on  the  works 
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of  his  great  forum  and  basilica  in  Rome  and 
the  famous  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube; 
but  it  is  wholly  uncertain  what  this  artist  s 
share  in  the  work  really  was,  what  his  authority 
was,  how  much  responsibility  he  had,  and,  there- 
fore, how  much  credit  he  deserved  for  the  beauty 
and  utility  of  the  buildings.  It  is  not  kno^ii 
how  he  was  paid,  nor  whether  his  control  of 
the  building  extended  beyond  administration, 
that  is  to  say,  whether  he  was  expected  to 
furnish  designs  for  sculpture  and  painted  detail, 
or  merely  to  see  that  such  detAils  were  provided 
and  paid  for.  There  is,  intleed,  doubt  of  this 
sort  connected  with  the  directing  builders,  or,  as 
we  may  call  them,  the  architect^}  of  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages.  We  know  that,  in  the  time  of 
S.  Louis,  Pierre  de  Moiitreuil  (see  Pierre  de 
Montreuil)  was  the  architect  of  the  Cha|)el  of 
the  Virgin  at  Saint  Germain  des  Pr(?s,  where  he 
and  his  wife  lie  buried,  and  it  is  thought  that 
he  was  also  the  man  employed  by  S.  Louis 
uiK)n  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  It  is  not  until  we 
reach  the  thirteenth  century  that  even  such 
information  aa  this  is  available,  and  not  until  a 
century  later  that  much  can  l)c  learned  concern- 
ing the  position  and  duty  of  the  architect,  and 
this  1)eC(ause  building  trailitions  and  skill  in 
building  were  in  a  sense  the  property  of  asso- 
ciations of  workmen.  Some  one,  indeed,  must 
have  l)een  employed  to  take  general  charge  of  a 
proposeil  new  church,  nmst  have  supervised  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  and  have  directs 
the  character  of  the  structure  ;  and  this  officer 
was  undoubtedly  paid  by  salary  and  by  certain 
privileges  acconled  to  him.  In  the  fourteenth 
centur}'  we  find  this  to  l^e  the  case.  A  salary 
small  in  our  eyes  is  helped  out  by  the  privilege 
to  employ  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  upon 
the  work,  whose  services  were  paid  out  of  the 
fund  for  the  building,  thus  increasing  the  mas- 
ter's gain,  and  also  by  exemption  from  im- 
posts, or  by  the  free  use  of  a  house,  or  the  like. 
Lorenzo  Mait^ni  (see  Maitani)  was  appointed, 
towanl  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  chief 
master  Iniihler  of  the  works  up<m  the  newly 
undertaken  cathe<lral  at  Or\ieto,  but  he  did  not 
at  once  remove  from  his  native  plai^  Siena. 
He  must  have  sent  drawings ;  jKjrhaiis,  also, 
models,  for  we  know  little  of  the  means  employed 
by  the  designer  to  convey  his  thought  to  the 
workmen.  Twenty  years  later  Maitani  was 
persuadeil  to  settle  in  Orvieto  with  a  monthly 
salary  of  twelve  florins  of  gold,  and  leave  to 
bring  scholars  with  him  with  permission  to 
wear  such  heraldic  bearings  as  he  might  select, 
and  with  exemption  from  taxes.  For  twenty 
years  more  he  exercisetl  8U|)er\'ision  over  the 
work  of  the  catheilral,  and  then  die<l  at  his  post. 
(See  Travel  and  Studjf  in  Italy,  by  Charles 
Eliot  Norton.)  An  architect  so  employed  would 
naturally  remain  in  charge  of  a  large  church  for 
a  number  of  years,  directing  first  the  masonry 
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walls,  then  the  vaults  and  roofing,  the  filling  of 
the  windows  with  glass,  etc.,  and  all  the  time 
seeing  to  the  preparation  of  statues,  sculpture 
in  relief,  and  the  more  architectural  details 
which,  however  generally  they  may  have  been 
designed  by  certain  subordinates,  according  to 
certain  well-known  principles  hardly  to  be  de- 
viated from,  were  still  to  l)e  completed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  man  in  control. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  neoclassic  styles 
of  building  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  centiu^y 
begins  also  the  era  of  individual  fame  for  the 
architect,  comparable  to  the  individual  fame 
accorded  to  the  sculptor  or  the  painter  of  mural 
pictures.  Alberti  (see  Alberti)  is  looked  upon 
as  the  architect  of  this  or  that  building  which 
is  assumed  to  have  been  designed  by  him,  in 
the  years  between  1430  and  his  death  in  1472  ; 
just  as  Donatello  (see  Donatello)  is  looked  upon 
as  the  sculptor  of  a  bronze  statue  ascribed  to 
him.  Alberti  was  not  a  builder  nor  sculptor 
by  trade,  but  a  scholar  and  student  of  Roman 
literature,  one  of  the  promotors  of  the  revival 
of  learning,  and  he  turned  his  attention  toward 
the  investing  of  architecture  with  what  he 
thought  to  be  Roman  spirit,  much  in  the  same 
temper  which  his  contemporaries  showed  in 
writing  what  they  took  for  Ciceronian  latin. 
A  half  century  later,  when  the  Duchess  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  wished  to  build  the  monu- 
mental church  in  a  suburb  of  Bourg  en  Bresse 
in  the  southeast  of  France,  a  painter,  Jean 
Perr^al  (see  Perr^l,  J.),  called  Jean  de  Paris, 
was  chosen  for  the  work;  but,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  Gazette  des 
Beaux  Arts,  there  were  endless  quarrels  and 
disagreements  as  to  the  duties  to  be  i>erforraed 
by  the  architect,  and  the  reward  and  the  merit 
of  the  design  both  for  the  church  itself  and  for 
the  astonishing  tombs  which  it  contains  is  still 
left  unappropriated,  claimed  at  once  for  Jean 
de  Paris  and  for  the  local  master  mason.  After- 
ward, when  Jean  de  Paris  had  to  go  to  Italy 
with  King  Louis  XII.,  in  whose  court  he  held 
the  position  of  valet  de  chanibre  to  the  king, 
Margaret  of  Austria  appointed  a  Flemish  master 
of  the  works,  Louis  Van  Boghem.  That  posi- 
tion of  "valet"  continued  to  be  occupied  by 
men  of  art  and  letters  even  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Moli^re,  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  extreme 
difficidty  there  is  in  comparing  the  titles  of 
officers  and  employees  in  even  such  not  widely 
separated  ages  of  the  world  as  the  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  Tlie  building  we  are 
considering  is  the  Church  of  Brou  (which  see 
under  Church ;  and  consult  Henri  Havard,  La 
France  ArtiMique  et  Monumentdle  ;  and  R.  de 
Maulde  la  Clavifere  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux 
Arts,  1895-1896).  What  is  noticeable  in  all 
this  is  the  absence  of  any  professional  position  for 
the  architect.  He  is  a  painter  and  designer  of 
decorations  for  great   festivab,  like  Jean   de 
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Paris;  or  a  scholar  with  a  taste  for  making 
studies  of  Roman  triumphal  arches,  like  Leo 
Battista  Alberti;  or  a  practised  builder  and 
sculptor,  like  Maitani ;  or,  like  the  great  Bruncl- 
lesco  (see  Brunelle^co),  a  man  hesitating  be- 
tween sculpture  and  building,  but  gifted  with 
so  great  a  genius  for  novel  construction  and 
with  so  great  a  courage  of  his  convictions  that 
he  forces  his  sorv'ice  upon  the  tnistees  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  and  builds  for  them  that 
astonishing  tour  de  force,  the  great  masonry 
dome  bearing  the  stone  lantern  which  Ls  in  it- 
self a  very  massive  building  eighty  feet  high. 
Even  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren  (see  Wren)  was  not  by  profession  an 
architect,  but  a  mathematician  with  many  of 
the  taste's  and  halnts  of  a  retired  scholar ;  it 
took  the  great  fire  of  London  to  bring  him  for- 
ward as  the  oidy  m.an  whom  the  king  and  the 
citizens  woul<l  tnist  implicitly.  Perrault  (see 
Perrault,  Claude),  who  designed  the  l)eautiful 
colonntule  of  the  Lou\Te,  was  not  ])y  education 
an  architect,  but  a  physician,  and  his  design 
carried  it  even  over  the  immense  reputation  of 
Bernini  (see  Bernini),  and  over  the  position 
brought  to  Bernini  \>y  the  fact  that  the  king 
ha<l  invited  him  especially  and  at  great  expense 
from  Rome  to  Paris. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  a  great  step 
toward  a  peculiar  position,  a  specialized  profes- 
sional status,  was  taken  by  the  .architect  during 
the  classicral  revival  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'  in 
Italy  and  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.  This 
came  of  the  partial  di8i\j)pearance  of  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  building  and  the  demand  made 
upon  the  architect,  in  the  case  of  each  new 
building,  for  a  wholly  new  set  of  details,  all  in 
a(.'cordance  with  one  another  and  with  the 
general  design  ;  details  which  for  the  first  time 
were  unknown  to,  an<l  not  to  Ixj  furnished  by, 
the  workmen,  but  had  to  be  drawn  or  modelled 
by  the  chief,  who  alone  was  cognizant  of  the 
new  laws  supposed  to  l)e  derived  from  ancient 
Roman  practice.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
day  every  building  of  importance  may  be  said 
to  have  had  an  anihitect  who  is  considered  to 
be  the  artistic  designer  fully  as  much  as  the 
constnietional  engineer. 

In  very  recent  timers  the  architect  has  l)ecome 
primarily  the  fiduciary  agent  whose  business  it 
is  to  administer  the  funds  committed  to  his 
charge.  The  nuMlern  an^hitect  is  efjually  in  his 
right  place  and  doing  his  work  as  architect 
when  the  building  in  hand  is  wholly  without 
artistic  character  as  when  it  is  rich  and  beauti- 
ful. The  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  supplies  the  following 
definition  :  "An  architect  is  a  professicmal  per- 
son, whose  occupation  consists  in  originating 
and  supplying  artistic  and  scientific  data  prelim- 
inary to  and  in  connection  with  the  constniction 
of  buildings,  their  appurtenances  and  decora- 
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tions;  in  Rupervising  the  operations  of  con- 
tractors therefor;  and  in  preparing  contractB 
between  the  proprietors  and  contractors  thereof." 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  word 
"artistic"  is  not  always  applicable;  for  a  man  of 
business  wishing  to  have  a  perfectly  plain  factory, 
mill,  or  warehouse  thoroughly  well  built  will,  to- 
day, naturally  employ  an  architect  as  the  interme- 
diary between  himself  and  the  builders.  Even 
when  such  a  piove  of  work  has  to  be  done  as 
the  arrangement  of  what  are  called  vaults  under 
the  sidewalk  of  a  city  building  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  architectural  arrangement, 
the  architect  will  still  have  to  Ix;  employed  and 
will  still  eani  his  pay. 

It  is  prolwbly  on  account  of  this  businesslike 
aspect  which  the  pursuit  of  the  architect  has 
put  on,  that  the  architect's  jwsition  is  often 
regulated  by  law ;  that  examinations  have  to 
be  passed  and  licenses  obtaine<l  before  one  can 
practise ;  see,  however,  the  contrary  practice  in 
France  (sec  Architect,  The,  in  France,  l)elow) 
where  severe  laws  as  to  the  failures  of  an  archi- 
tect replace  the  system  of  authorization.  It  is  for 
this  reason  also  that  payment  is  now  generally 
made  by  percentage  on  the  cost  of  tlie  work. 
Practically,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and 
in  the  United  Static,  a  payment  is  matle  based 
upon  the  theory  tliat  five  per  cent  on  the  cost 
of  the  work  is  proper  remuneration  for  the  ar- 
chitect who  has  hiul  full  charge  of  the  work, 
furnishing  the  dra\Nings  and  superintenden(;e 
and  completing  the  buihling.  Frequently  the 
charge  is  higher  than  this  when  the  work  is 
elaborate  and  involves  gre^t  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  designer  in  projwrtion  to  its  money  cost ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  charge  is  often  less  when 
the  work  is  very  costly  in  proportion  to  its 
elaboration  of  design.  Very  small  buildings, 
too,  are  often  charged  at  a  higher  rate,  chiefly 
on  the  theory  that  an  architect  could  hardly 
afford  to  design  and  superintend  a  summerhouse 
or  boathouse  for  $50  even  if  the  cost  of  the 
building  <lid  not  exceed  81000. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  explain  in  detail 
the  way  in  whi(^h  the  architect  does  his  work 
at  the  present  time ;  and  the  practice  in  other 
countries  does  not  ditter  so  greatly  from  that  of 
the  Eastern  states  of  the  Unite<l  States  that  one 
description  may  not  serve  for  .ill.  The  archi- 
tect, having  received  notice  from  the  owner 
that  he  is  employ e< I  for  the  work,  makes  some 
preliminary  studies  in  consultation  with  the 
owner,  visits  the  ground,  decides  upon  the  exact 
pla<^-ing  of  the  building,  except  in  the  case 
where  it  has  to  occupy  the  whole,  or  nearly  the 
whole,  of  a  city  plot,  employs  a  surveyor  in  the 
latter  case  to  give  him  the  exact  points  beyond 
which  no  parts  of  his  building  may  project,  and 
then  begins  to  make  drawings.  An  architect 
in  a  small  way  of  business  may  make  all  the 
drawings  himself,  having  perhaps  a  draughta- 
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man  at  small  pay  to  make  tracings  from  them 
on  transparent  paper  or  cloth.  An  architect  in 
a  large  way  of  business,  or  a  large  architectural 
finn,  has  many  draughtsmen  employed,  some  at 
high  pay  and  in  responsible  positions.  (See 
Drawing.) 

Beside  the  drawings,  the  Specification  has  to 
be  made.  The  contract  is  also  drawn  up  by 
the  architect  who  usually  has  a  printed  form  by 
him  to  fill  up.  (See  Contract.)  The  work 
then  beginning  is  ciirried  on  successively  by 
excavator,  mason,  contractor  for  iron  work, 
carpenter,  roofer,  joiner,  plumber,  gas  fitter,  and 
the  like,  «all  of  whom  work  under  the  architect's 
direct  supervision,  or  under  the  supervision  of 
some  one  repla(;ing  him.  (See  Superintendence.) 
It  is  generally  understcKxl  that  no  money  is  to 
be  paid  by  the  owner  to  any  of  the  mechanics 
except  on  the  written  certificate  of  the  architect ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  architect  is  iHmnd  to  give  that 
certificate  when  it  is  due,  and  that  the  owner 
owes  the  money  and  should  pay  it  immediately 
upon  the  presentation  of  the  certificate.  This 
fa<^t  is  worthy  of  notice  because  it  happens  not 
infrequently  that  the  owner  will  say  to  the 
architect  that  he  tlocs  not  want  to  have  any 
certificates  presented  during  the  current  month, 
or  not  more  than  J?20,000  in  any  month,  or 
something  of  that  nature.  It  is  clear  that 
whether  the  architect  can  comply  with  this 
request  or  not  depends  upon  the  rate  at  which 
the  work  is  proceeding,  and  that  the  architect 
cannot  always  yield  to  what  i^rafter  all  the  mere 
asking  of  a  favour.  The  ar(*hitect,  although 
emjdoyed  by  the  owner  to  see  that  the  work  is 
rightly  done  before  he  pays  for  it,  is  still  in  the 
position  of  a  man  wiio  nuist  see  fair  play  be- 
tween tlie  two  contracting  parties,  and  the  rea- 
sons why  he  is  employed  and  paid  exclusively 
by  the  owner  of  the  proi)erty  are  that  not  he, 
but  the  builder,  is  engaged  in  doing  the  work, 
and  that  every  one  knows  by  an  instant's  glance 
whether  the  check  ofl'ered  him  in  payment  is 
correct  or  not,  whereas  only  an  expert,  and  one 
constantly  employed  in  watching  the  building, 
can  know  that  the  work  done  is  a  proper 
Cijuivalent  for  the  money  payment  to  be  made. 
In  fact  the  terms  of  the  contract  generally 
make  it  plain  that  the  architect  has  as  clear  a 
duty  to  see  the  contractors  paid  in  full  and 
promptly  as  to  see  that  they  do  their  work 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 

Alterations  do  not  dificr  from  new  building 
except  as  to  the  necessity  of  measuring  in 
advance  and  careful  examination  of  the  old 
work  which  is  to  be  altered.  An  extra  charge 
is  sometimes  made  for  this  preliminary  survey. 

Restorations  of  ancient  buildings  thought 
important  as  architectural  monuments  arc 
treated  under  the  term  "  Restoration." 

In  some  European  countries  the  architect  has 
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very  special  duties  as  surveyor,  appraiser,  and 
the  like  —  duties  recognized  by  government  and 
r^ulated  by  law.  Thus,  in  England,  there  is 
business  for  a  number  of  architects  in  valuing 
glebe  lands,  houses,  and  other  property  held  in 
turn  by  different  incumbents  of  a  rectory  or 
other  position  occupied  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  the  last  previous 
incumbent  entered  upon  the  property,  a  survey 
and  valuation  of  it  was  made,  and  now  that  he 
leaves  it  another  survey  is  made  because  of  the 
great  necessity  there  is  to  estimate  the  improve- 
ment or  the  deterioration  of  the  property  while 
in  the  late  incuml^ent's  hands.  In  France  the 
bill  sent  you  by  a  mechanic  who  may  have  made 
alterations  or  repairs  in  your  house,  may  be 
«ubmitte<l  to  an  architect  whom  you  employ  for 
the  purpose,  not  having  previously  employed 
him  to  plan  or  direct  the  alterations  in  question. 
It  is  his  professional  duty,  in  which  he  is  sup- 
ported and  controlled  by  law,  to  see  that  this 
bill  is  correct  l^efore  the  owner  of  the  house  can 
be  compelled  to  pay  it.  (See  the  articles  which 
follow.  Architect,  The,  in  England,  etc. ;  also. 
Bill  of  Quantities,  Building  Surveyor,  and  the 
terms  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  above 
article.)  —  R.  S. 

ARCHITECT,  THE,  IN  ENGLAND. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  employ 
him,  the  architect  is  a  professional  adviser  and 
assistant  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  build- 
ings, an  executive  officer,  whom  they  appoint 
to  exercise  for  them  authority,  and  duties,  of 
artistic,  practJT^al^^nd  economic  nature.  (See 
Architect.)  On  the  other  hand,  some  would 
require  that  an  architect  should  be  a  student  of 
a  traditional  cult  whose  mission  it  is  to  engraft 
upon  the  outgrowth  of  the  li\ing  world  as  much 
as  he  can  of  a  past  archieological  flora,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  more  modem  ten- 
dencies, and  to  maintain  academic  dogmas  as  long 
as  possible,  although  the  fact  that  previous 
similar  dogmas  have  been  abandoned  indicates 
that  such  can  only  be  temporary. 

This  latter  definition  is  really  the  extreme  of 
the  creed  toward  which  much  academic  training 
tends.  One  of  its  products  is  "  the  battle  of  the 
styles,"  in  which  each  side  not  only  claims  to 
be  right,  but  absolutely  anathematizes  the  other. 
It  in  quite  naturally  so.  Schools  must  be  con- 
ducted by  men  who  devote  more  time  to  the 
traditional  art  than  to  the  practical.  They 
often  build  up  for  themselves  standards  and 
precedents  and  methods  out  of  touch  with  the 
greater  world  for  which  they  primarily  exist. 

Art  is  a  reality,  and  is  greater  and  higher 
than  her  devotees  have  ever  said.  But  she 
should  be  our  familiar  friend,  visible  in  every 
work  of  every  day,  and  therefore  must  descend 
to  everyday  matters.  It  is  necessary  that  art 
in  architecture  should  be  ready  and  able  for  the 
opportunities  which  daily  occur. 
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The  English  system  of  architectural  educa- 
tion, while  it  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  has 
great  advantages  in  that  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  that  academic  study  shall  be  subordi- 
nated to,  and  coincident  with,  actual  work  under 
a  practising  architect.  The  student  thus  learns 
at  one  time  the  purpose  and  the  profit  of  his 
studies.  His  wants  and  the  satisfaction  of 
them  occur  to  him  simultaneously. 

There  are  possibilities  in  this  system  which 
have  not  yet  been  fully  developed,  partly  because 
the  academic  course  has  even  in  England  main- 
tained too  separate  an  attitude.  Let  us  examine 
it  in  detail. 

The  origin  of  the  system  is  the  apprenticeship, 
which  sprang  from  the  customs  of  Guilds,  in 
which  all  skilled  labour  was  organized  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  In  Elizabethan  time  it  was  still 
unlawful  to  follow  any  occupation  until  after 
apj)renticeship.  The  articles  of  a])prenticeship 
therefore  were  not  only  a  promise  to  teach,  but 
also  an  admission  to  a  close  corporation,  with 
its  pri\ileges  to  j)ractise.  But  these  restric- 
tions, after  much  curtailing,  were  finally  repealed 
in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  so  that  now  the 
privileges  are  unofficial  or  jirivate,  and  largely 
fictitious.  Still,  the  form  of  apprenticeship 
survives  for  its  other  real  advantages,  and  the 
architect  in  English  pra(;tice  who  has  not 
passed  through  it  is  rare.  It  is  usual  for  a 
j)upil  to  engage  with  a  master  for  three  years, 
paying  a  i)remium  which  he  receives  back  as 
salar}^  in  the  latter  part  of  his  term.  But  the 
many  branches  of  study  which  have  no  place  in 
the  office  routine  of  an  apprentice  have  to  be 
provided  for.  The«e  at  first  very  apj)ropriately 
fell  to  the  care  of  those  societies  which  had 
been  constituted  for  the  conservation  of  the 
higher  interests  of  the  profession.  The  lioyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  have  long  given  some  facilities 
to  students  in  these  departments,  and  in  a  more 
general  way  The  National  Art  Training  School 
(at  South  Kensington  and  numerous  branches) 
has  assisteil.  The  universities  and  colleges 
have  also  contributed  in  various  courses  toward 
the  same  ends,  and  more  recently  the  New 
London  County  Council  has  included  technical 
education  in  its  progressive  programmes.  But 
with  all  of  these  independent  and  scattered 
opportunities  it  could  be  hardly  claime<l  that 
there  was  a  system  until  the  Architectural  As- 
sociation, by  j)atient  continued  eftbrt,  established 
a  real  school  of  architecture  in  comprehensive 
form,  and  secured  harmonious  action  with  some 
of  the  other  older  societies. 

This  Association,  constituted  in  1847,  was, 
and  is,  one  relying  upon  cooperative  eff*ort  of 
the  students  themselves.  More  liberally  in- 
spired, more  accessible,  and  more  practical  than 
the  senior  bodies,  it  speedily  became  useful. 
Its  early  efforts,  chiefly  in  freely  contributed 
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papers  and  classes  for  mutual  criticism,  reached 
a  valuable  efiicieucy  tweuty  years  ago,  and  lately 
have  developed  into  a  systematic  four  years* 
course  intended  to  supplement  the  training 
act^uired  in  the  offices  where  memliers  are  en- 
gaged as  pupils  or  assistants.  The  fees  are 
moderate,  ten  guineas  e^ch  session,  and  the  work 
is  almost  entirely  arrange<l  for  evenings.  The 
list  of  lecturers  and  instnictors  includes  the 
most  able  men  of  the  time,  and  the  old  system 
of  honorary  "Visitors"  (seniors  us  critics)  is 
retained. 

There  are  certificates,  medals,  and  prizes,  and 
beyond  these  the  course  letids  up  to  that  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts  with  its  further  lectures, 
medals,  and  8cholarHhii)s,  and  to  the  examina- 
tions and  graduation  in  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  which  is  the  legitimate 
climax  of  any  architectural  training  in  England. 
The  passing  of  tliis  examinaticm  is  now  a  pre- 
liminary condition  to  membership  in  the  Insti- 
tute. But  apart  from  this  fact  the  Institute 
examinations  are  really  the  natural  sequel  to 
the  Association  course,  and  with  the  present 
cordial  relationship  between  the  two  societies 
may  be  (lonsidenxl  as  a  single  system. 

The  curriculum  at  King^s  College,  London, 
spreads  over  three  years,  a  course  of  study  also 
intendeil  to  lead  up  to  the  Institute  examina- 
tions, arranged  in  three  terms  for  the  year,  and 
occupying  practically  all  the  time  of  the  student. 
It  claims,  how(?ver,  tliat  this  work  is  intended 
to  j)repare  students  for  admission  to  an  office 
or  to  supplement  their  work  there.  But  three 
years  is  a  long  time  for  the  student  in  architec- 
ture to  double  by  taking  successively  what  he 
can  do  simultaneously.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Institute  itself  sustains,  by 
quoting  in  its  journal  (October,  1892)  the  opin- 
ion that  "  the  coiu^e  of  education  now  provided 
])y  the  Association  is  substantially  that  most 
suited  to  the  majority  of  students."  It  is 
gratifying,  too,  to  note  the  following  passage  in 
the  same  place.  "The  constant  aim  of  all 
Association  endeavours  is  to  develop  originality 
and  individuality  in  its  members,  and  tlie  fact 
that  its  government,  and  to  a  large  extent  its 
actual  tuition,  is  in  tlie  hands  of  comparatively 
young  men,  is  a  complete  safeguard  against 
any  tendency  to  rigidity  or  formality,  either 
in  its  methods  or  its  te^u'hing."  The  curricu- 
lum of  the  A.  A.,  in  four  divisions,  contains 
all  the  subje^'ts  generally  set  down  as  essential 
to  a  full  course  of  study  as  taught  by  tlie 
schoob.  English  architecture  claims  perhaps 
a  largo  share  of  the  historical  course,  but  this 
is  inevitable.  Practical  matters,  constniction, 
sanitary  science,  etc.,  are  fully  and  intelligently 
hanilled. 

A  student  of  architecture  in  England  has 
abundant  opportunity  for  systematic  work. 
After  a  good  general  education  he  may  com- 
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mence  with  the  Institute  "preliminary  exam- 
ination, "  by  which  he  enters  himself  as  a  pro* 
bationer,  and  a  trial  tenn  in  an  office.  Then, 
probably  being  articled  in  deference  to  time- 
honoured  custom,  he  may  enter  the  Association 
an<i  take  up  the  curriculum  as  a  four  years' 
course,  requiring  four  evenings  a  week  for  eight 
months  of  each  year,  one  evening  at  lecture,  or 
class,  one  in  preparation  for  same,  and  two 
evenings  in  the  studio.  He  may,  of  course, 
spreatl  the  work  over  a  longer  period,  or  per- 
haps shorten  it  somewhat.  After  two  years  he 
may  pass  the  intermediate  examination.  (The 
examination  is  divideil  in  onler  to  avoid  the 
strain  and  "  cramming  "  encouraged  by  one  long 
continued  ordeal.)  After  four  years  he  may 
take  the  "fimd"  or  qualifying  examination. 
All  this  time  he  has  bei»n  at  regular  w(»rk  as 
either  pupil  or  "imj)rover"  in  an  architect's 
office.  He  will  then  usually  make  a  change  to 
some  other  office  in  a  more  responsible  position, 
perhaps  he  will  continue  his  Association  work, 
possibly  it  is  not  completed,  or  tlie  examination 
not  successfully  passed.  If  he  luis  still  the 
energy  and  j)luck  for  evening  work,  he  may 
enter  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  the  Archi- 
tectural School  is  artistic  only  (omitting  science 
as  such).  The  course  is  valuable,  the  lectures 
and  the  practice  of  more  advanced  design  espe- 
cially, but  the  greater  number  of  students  there 
have  in  mind  the  medals  and  scholarships. 
The  principal  prize  is  the  gold  meilal  and  foreign 
travelling  studentship,  which  (together)  are 
awarded  every  seconil  year.  The  coiurse.  Pro- 
bation, Lower  School,  and  Upj)er  School,  takes 
five  years.  It  woiUd  be  very  much  better  if 
this  course  could  be  brought  into  more  harmoni- 
ous working  with  the  Association  and  Institute 
programmes  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  taken 
by  the  same  students  without  the  excessive 
waste  of  time.  At  present  it  does  not  form  a 
necessary  part  of  the  unified  scheme,  which  may 
be  called  the  English  system  of  architectural 
education,  and  which  may  l)e  summarized  as 
the  office  work,  the  Association  classes,  and  the 
R.  I.  B.  A.  examination. 

The  l)est  results  of  the  above  described  system 
are  yet  to  be  seen.  The  archite<*ture  of  to-day 
is  being  done  by  men  who  enjoyed  only  the  less 
j)erfect  beginnings  of  the  system,  when  it  was 
being  evolved  from  their  experiences. 

There  are  great  possibilities  hi  it.  It  should 
turn  out  practi(;al  architects.  It  avoids,  to 
some  extent,  that  pitfall  of  youth,  the  self-satis- 
fietl  j)eriod  of  collegiate  graduation,  from  which 
the  reaction  upon  entry  into  the  real  world  is 
so  demoralizing.  It  keeps  the  actual  lining 
work  and  the  revered  traditions  in  touch  with- 
out allowing  either  to  extinguish  the  other.  It 
is  above  all  others  a  practical  system,  having 
grown  out  of  necessities  and  not  out  of  theories. 
To  Americans  it  promises  better  results  than 
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any  other,  because  of  its  cooperative  decentral- 
ized methods.  The  examining  power  is  the 
only  one  claiming  authority  ;  all  the  educational 
routine  is  free  for  self-organization. 

It  might  be  an  advantage  to  decrease  the 
quantity  of  night  work.  It  is  of  course  desir- 
able that  the  man  who  lives  by  his  practical 
office  work  shoidd  have  facilities  for  evening 
study,  and  these  will  always  be  the  best  students. 
But  it  undoubtedly  would  be  better  if  a  pupil, 
who  has  entered  an  office  for  the  i)urj)ose  of 
education,  coiUd  devote  at  least  two  afternoons 
each  week  to  his  Academic  work.  Tliat  woidd 
leave  still  two  evenings  of  work.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  some  students,  especially  those 
whose  means  permit  them  free  choice,  to  have 
to  do  such  hard  work  as  the  English  course  re- 
quires; and  it  can  well  be  argue^l  that  the 
staudanis  of  the  profession  could  l>e  depreciated 
by  making  its  preliminaries  so  exacting  as  to 
divert  many  from  its  doors.  The  student  shoidd 
not  be  required  to  sink  his  whole  individuality 
in  the  routine  of  a  course.  He  will  have  liis 
favourite  special  subjects,  and  should  be  allowed 
some  time  and  opportunity  for  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  ordinary  social  and  intellectual  pursuits 
of  youth. 

The  whole  course  of  routine  work  should  not 
necessarily  excee<l  four  yeurs,  with  pcrhaj)s  some 
post  grailuat^  work  under  the  stinudus  of  the 
grand  prizes.  It  should  he  possible  for  the 
student  to  complete  his  collegiate  education 
before  entering  the  strictly  technic^d,  and  still 
complete  the  latter  l)cfore  the  age  at  which  it 
is  necessary  for  a  man  to  begin  his  individual 
career.  Allowing  a  vear  for  travel  and  for  the 
process  of  establishment,  this  wouM  reach  the 
age  of  twenty-foiu"  or  five,  none  t<x)  early  for 
the  commencement  of  a  j)rofessioual  career. 

While  reducing  the  time  dcmande<l,  further 
improvement  might  be  made  in  the  chara<'ter 
and  scope  of  the  examinations.  The  tests 
should  lie  more  nearly  such  as  jirevail  in  actual 
practice.  In  design,  for  example,  it  is  injudicious 
to  require  a  student  to  design  a  complete  build- 
ing in  a  day  without  any  previous  notice  of  the 
subject.  Every  sensible  architecrt  woidd  wish 
(and  ill  practice  would  \ye  able)  to  think  a  week 
or  a  month  before  he  attempted  expression,  and 
he  would  consult  many  precedents  and  author- 
ities. For  an  examination  in  design,  therefore, 
the  subject  should  be  announced  two  weeks, 
at  least,  in  advance,  and  access  pennitted  to 
any  works  of  reference  which  would  be  proper 
in  an  architect's  office.  Criticism  of,  and  awards 
for,  design  should  be  on  broader  and  more 
enduring  grounds.  The  fashion  prevailing  is 
not  always  the  highest  art,  nor  the  fashionable 
architects  the  highest  judges. 

In  constructive  science,  too,  although  the 
student  should  show  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  ordinary  formulas  are  con- 
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structed,  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should 
burden  his  memory  with  them. 

The  graduates  in  examination  should  be 
allow^ed  all  the  usual  books  of  tables  and 
fonnulie  in  general  use.  They  are  few  enough. 
Then  the  questions  and  problems  shoidd  be  real 
ones,  not  ingenious  tests  of  a  pedantic  memory. 
Many  men  who  cannot  tnist  their  recollection 
for  a  single  formula  or  constant,  are  yet  able 
and  expert  under  fair  conditions ;  indeed,  the 
man  who  never  tnists  his  niemorj'  is  the  one 
who  makes  fewest  mistakes.  The  architeirt 
w^ho  knows  just  where  to  find  tabulate<l  results, 
and  how  to  use  them,  is  Iwtter  equipped  than  a 
mathematician  who  l)efogs  his  simplicity  of  view 
in  a  laborious  mass  of  detail. 

Much  moHi  force  is  added  to  this  argument 
when  the  examination  is  one  for  qualification, 
to  which  men  already  in  active  practice  are 
entered.  A  thoroughly  competent  man  may, 
nay  does,  look  upon  a  test  of  the  usual  kind 
with  dislike  and  distnist  simply  because  of  its 
pedantic  and  unreal  demands.  This  should  not 
be.  All  such  examinations  should  represent  as 
nearly  as  jjossible  the  conditions  of  at^tual  work. 
Conducted  in  such  a  way  it  setnus  that  this 
system  of  standard  examinations,  by  a  central 
body  with  autht)rity,  of  students  who  have  lieen 
following  a  course  of  study  under  indej)endent 
educating  institutions  in  which  variety  may  Ihj 
pennitted  to  gre^it  extent,  is  the  most  promising 
method  of  architectural  e^lucation.  It  may  Imj 
adde^l  that  the  standard  for  graduation  should 
not  be  so  high  as  to  be  discouraging.  If  it  is 
more  difficult  than  th(i  tests  of  actual  work,  it 
cannot  Ik?-  enforcenl.  An  architect  who  can  with 
the  avaihable  tables  j)roperly  proj)ort.ion  his 
lx?ams,  girders,  and  columns,  and  can  also  by 
graphic  methods  make  analysis  of  strains  in 
ordinary  trusses,  arches,  piers,  etc.,  can  do  all 
that  the  average  archittictural  practice  requires 
in  this  dei)artnient.  For  graduation  no  more 
should  be  rctpiinMl ;  an  "  honour  "  degiee  may  l)e 
given  for  high(T  attainments,  but  these  highly 
ranked  students  will  not  always  Ix?  better 
architects.  —  Robert  W.  Ginsox. 

ARCHITECT,  THE,  IN  FRANCE.  Ther(> 
are  in  France  alxjiit  5000  j)ersons  assuming  the 
title  Architect ;  of  whom  there  are  3000  in 
Paris  and  its  hanlieue^  and  2000  in  the  depart- 
ments. Of  this  numl>er  1300  at  the  outside 
may  claim  to  have  been  taught  at  the  ilcoh  des 
Beaux  Arts.  The  instruction  given  in  that 
(establishment  is  the  subject  of  a  sixuiial  article 
in  this  dictionary.  (See  School  of  Architecture.) 
It  is  therefore  necessary  in  this  article  to  examine 
into  the  teaching  of  the  3700  other  architects 
in  France. 

Many  have  studied  in  the  workshops.  These 
are  sons  of  workmen  or  of  master  workmen, 
having  followed  the  occuj)ation  of  their  fathers 
and  completed  their  education  in  the  office  of  an 
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architect  in  a  neighbouring  city.  It  follows 
that  these  are  not  adherents  of  any  special 
school.  The  remainder  have  been  taught  in 
professional  schools,  or  in  schools  in  Paris,  of 
which  the  principal  ones  will  be  named  below. 

In  the  first  line  must  be  '  name^  VJScdle 
Spicicde  d^ Architecture,  This  is  situated  in 
Paris  on  the  Boulevard  dti  Mont  Pamusse. 
It  was  founded  about  1863  by  an  association 
in  which  Mr.  Emile  Tr^lat  took  the  most  active 
part.  Tlie  charge  for  teaching  is  800  francs 
per  year.  The  course  of  study  is  nearly  the 
same  as  at  the  £cole  dea  Beaux  Arts,  but  is 
directed  in  a  more  practical  fosliion.  Its  dura- 
tion is  fixed  at  three  years.  The  attendance  of 
the  pupils  is  obligatory,  and  they  do  not  ei^oy 
the  same  liberty  which  is  found  at  the  £cole 
de8  Beaux  Arts,  —  a  liberty  which  may  be 
thought  too  complete. 

After  this  special  school  comes  the  jScoles 
Nationalea  des  Beaux  Arts  of  Bourges,  Dgon, 
Lyons,  and  Algiers,  wlioae  programmes  of  study 
are  also  more  or  less  closely  copied  from  those 
of  the  Paris  National  School.  The  tuition  given 
is  gratuitous.  It  includes  figure  drawing,  the 
drawing  of  ornament,  painting,  sculpture,  arclii- 
tecture,  construction,  mathematics,  geometry, 
perspective,  anatomy,  general  history  of  the  arts, 
and  also  the  decorative  arts  especially  useful  in 
the  country  where  the  school  in  question  is 
established.  For  instance,  at  Bourges  the  ap- 
plication of  painting  and  sculpture  to  ceramic 
ware ;  at  Lyons  special  studies  of  flowers  with 
a  view  to  their  application  to  the  designing  of 
textile  fabrics.  In  one  of  these  schools  a  young 
man  may  go  through  his  architectural  studies 
as  completely  as  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  even 
more  quickly. 

Architecture  is  also  taught,  but  in  a  fashion 
less  complete,  in  the  schools  of  decorative  art,  of 
which  there  is  one  in  Paris,  Rue  de  r£cole  de 
MMicine,  and  others  at  Aubusson,  Limoges, 
Nic«,  and  Roubaix.  In  these  establishments 
there  is  found  a  freer  spirit,  a  more  modem  and 
less  classical  feeling,  than  in  the  different  Scales 
des  Beaux  Arts;  so  tliat  the  tendency  in  our 
architecture  to  deviate  from  the  Italian  traditions 
and  forms  in  order  to  become  more  purely  French 
is  given  by  the  young  architects  who  come  from 
tlie  above-named  schools  of  decorative  art. 

In  all  the  provincial  schools  scholarships, 
whose  value  is  from  200  to  2000  francs,  are 
given  to  the  most  deserving  pupils,  in  order  to 
permit  them  to  complete  their  education  by 
travel,  or  by  a  sojourn  in  the  city  of  their  choice. 
It  is  then  easy  to  become  an  architect  in  France. 
In  all  the  schools  the  theoretical  education  is 
perfect.  The  young  architect  who  leaves  such 
a  school  will  know  how  to  draw  the  most  com- 
plicated subjects.  He  will  be  skilled  in  per- 
spective, he  will  know  how  to  calculate  the 
strength  of  materials ;  but  there  will  be  lacking 
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to  him  the  knowledge  of  the  materials  them- 
selves and  the  practical  manner  of  using  them. 
Therefore  the  designs  made  by  these  pupils  may 
often  be  impossible  to  execute,  or  too  costly  to 
undertake.  Then  it  is  that  such  an  architect 
feels  most  unpleasantly  the  competition  of  the 
engineers,  especially  the  competition  of  the 
pupils  of  the  £cole  Centrale  des  Arts  et  Manur 
facturesy  an  institution  where  architecture  is 
taught,  not  as  an  art,  but  as  one  of  the  branches 
of  industry.  This  institute,  started  by  private 
initiative  in  1829,  and  given  up  to  the  State  in 
1855,  teaches  mathematics  and  pliysical  science 
regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  applica- 
tion to  industrial  art,  and  gives  much  time  to 
practical  work  and  to  handiwork.  It  causes 
its  pupils  to  carry  out  numerous  designs  based 
upon  real  requirements ;  and  in  this  course  **  the 
palace  of  tlie  rich  amateur,''  dear  to  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  £cole  des  Beaux  Arts,  does  not 
exist.  If  the  scheme  given  out  is  the  design  of 
a  skew  bridge,  for  instance,  the  instructor  is  not 
contented  with  a  simple  study  of  stereotomy, 
but  will  ask  from  the  pupil  also  a  little  model 
of  this  bridge  cut  in  plaster,  and  also  working 
drawings  for  the  stone  cutter  drawn  on  the  wall, 
and  of  the  full  size  of  execution. 

This  school  was  in  the  first  place  installed  in 
the  Hdtel  de  Juign^  in  the  Marais,  where  it 
remained  until  1884.     In  this  year  it  was  re- 
constructed in  the  same  same  quarter  in  the 
Bile    Montijolfier,    where    it    occupies    6300 
square  metres  of  land  given  by  the  city  of  Paris. 
One  may  be  admitted  to  this  school  after  the 
age  of  eigliteen  years,  and  after  an  examination 
on  the  French  language,  the  elements  of  all  the 
sciences,   free-hand   and    geometrical    drawing. 
The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  is 
about  250 ;  the  duration  of  the  course  is  three 
years ;  the  cost  of  tlie  tuition  is  900  francs  for 
the  first  year,  and  1000  francs  each  for  the  second 
and  tiiinl  years.     The  first  year  is  principally 
given  up  to  the  study  of  general  science ;  the 
two  others  to  study  of  science  applied  to  industry, 
to    applied    mechanics,    the    construction    of 
machines,  analytical  chemistry,  industrial  chem- 
istry,  metallurgy,   mining  engineering,   public 
works  and   railroads,  architecture,  naval  con- 
struction.    During  the  last  two  years  the  stu- 
dents are  divided  as  constnictors,  mechanics, 
metallurgists,    and  chemists ;   at   the   end   of 
the    third    year    are    examinations    in    each 
specialty,  the  result  of  which  is  the  obtaining  of 
diplomas.     At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of 
June,  when  the  lectures  and  the  examinations 
are  completed,  the  subject  of  the  general  conconrn 
is  given  out.     Instead  of  being  shut  up  in  a 
separate  room  to  study  the  scheme  proposed, 
they  quit  the  school  for  a  month  in  order  to 
prepare  it.     They  visit  the  workshops  where 
they  may  gain  needed  information,  and  from 
these  they  bring  away  notes  and  sketches.     On 
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the  1st  of  July  they  return  to  the  school  and 
begin  their  drawings.  These  drawings  are 
accompanied  by  a  specification  or  description, 
and  by  mathematical  calculations  as  may  be 
needed  ;  it  is  discussed  critically  and  contro- 
versially with  its  author  at  an  oral  examination. 

From  110  to  150  students  obtain  the  diploma 
of  engineer  each  year.  To  others  is  given  a 
certificate  of  capacity. 

What  becomes  of  all  the  young  architects  and 
engineers  who  come  each  year  from  the  schools 
or  from  the  workshops  ?  He  who  is  so  happy 
as  to  obtain  the  great  prize  of  Rome  has  his 
career  assured.  He  goes  abroad  for  four  years 
to  finish  his  studies  at  the  Villa  Medicis  in 
Rome,  and  on  his  return  the  State  gives  him 
the  best  places  and  confides  to  him  the  most 
important  constructions.  Later  he  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Institute.  The  best  pupils  of 
the  schools,  and  those  who  have  obtained  diplo- 
mas, establish  themselves  easily.  Their  impor- 
tant clients  will  be  the  State,  the  city  of  Paris, 
and  the  Communes.  In  France  the  greater  part 
of  the  property  of  the  State  is  directed  by 
the  different  ministries;  thus,  the  military 
buildings  are  in  charge  of  the  Ministry  of  War  ; 
the  prisons  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  the  In- 
terior; the  diocesan  buildings  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Worship,  and  those  which  cannot  be 
attached  to  any  special  ministry  are  confided  to 
the  Ministry  of  Fine  Arts  under  the  name  of 
Civic  Buildings  (bdtiments  civils).  This  min- 
istry directs  also  the  business  of  the  Monuments 
HistoriqueSy  and  the  persons  charged  with  the 
task  of  restoring  and  caring  for  all  the  interest- 
ing monuments  of  past  centuries.  These  dif- 
ferent duties  offer  numerous  posts  to  architects. 
The  civic  buildings  and  the  national  palaces 
occupy  300  architects  and  accountants.  There 
arc  forty  positions  of  architects  of  the  Historical 
Monuments,  and  these  are  obtained  after  a  spe- 
cial examination.  The  Department  of  the  Seine 
(in  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Paris)  employs 
27  architects  and  as  many  engineers.  The  city 
of  Paris  employs  85  architects  and  accountants. 
The  service  of  diocesan  buildings  includes  85 
similar  places.  Moreover,  each  department  has 
an  architect  especially  entitled  Architect  of  the 
Department ;  and  each  city  an  architect  similarly 
designated.  Those  who  cannot  succeed  in  secur- 
ing such  an  official  place  as  those  which  have 
been  mentioned  content  themselves  with  private 
work.  Many  also  never  in  all  their  career  build 
anything,  but  devote  themselves  to  keeping  in 
good  condition  those  buildings  which  are  intended 
for  renting.  They  occupy  themselves  with 
accounts  and  bills,  and  with  the  carrying  out  of 
necessary  repairs.  There  are  even  some  who 
do  nothing  whatever  but  the  verification  of 
accounts,  for  in  France  the  bills  of  workmen  and 
mechanics  undertaking  small  pieces  of  work  are 
systematically  made  out,  with  an  overcharge  of 
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from  25  per  cent  to  30  per  cent,  the  numerous 
details  of  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  pro- 
prietor to  assure  himself  of  the  overcharge,  and 
which  make  it  essential  to  appeal  to  a  profes- 
sional architectural  accountant  to  bring  the 
amount  down  to  the  legal  price.  Whatever 
may  be  the  importance  of  their  situation  all  have 
to  struggle  against  severe  competition,  for  in 
France  the  profession  of  architect  is  free ;  any 
one  may  take  that  title.  The  law  requires  only 
skill  and  capacity.  Titles  and  diplomas  obtained 
in  the  schools  are  only  useful  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  client. 

That  which  fixes  the  duty  of  the  architect 
and  establishes  his  responsibility  is  the  task  he 
accepts  from  the  proprietor  and  the  contract 
which  has  passed  between  them,  either  tacitly 
or  in  writing.  In  the  judicial  sense  of  the  word, 
the  architect  is  he  who  is  charged  with  prepar- 
ing the  plans  and  specifications  of  a  building, 
with  carrying  out  the  work.  His  mission  stops 
here.  To  furnish  the  materials  and  the  work- 
men is  the  duty  of  the  master  mechanic  (entre- 
preneur). But  the  duties  which  he  has  under- 
taken are  numerous  and  varied.  He  must  follow 
the  intentions  of  the  proprietor  and  build  ac- 
cording to  the  best  conditions  of  solidity  and 
durability.  He  must  verify  the  claims  of  the 
workmen,  basing  his  decisions  upon  the  tariff  of 
prices  commonly  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
and  this  he  must  do  while  observing  police 
regulations  relative  to  party  walls,  sewers,  street 
lines,  etc.  It  is  impracticable  and  unnecessary 
to  cite  all  these  laws  and  regulations.  We 
must  mention  only  those  which  have  an  influence 
on  the  form  of  buildings.  Among  these  we  find 
in  the  first  place  the  ndes  concerning  the  pro- 
jections of  buildings  on  a  public  way.  The 
projections  which  are  authorized  vary  according 
to  the  width  of  the  streets  ;  in  the  streets  below 
7.80  m.  in  width  the  projection  of  the  coniice 
must  not  excee<l  25  cm.,  and  in  streets  of  more 
than  7.80  m.  in  width  this  projection  may  go  a» 
far  as  50  cm.  Balconies  are  allowed  a  pro- 
jection of  50  cm.  in  the  narrower  streets  from 
7.80  m.  to  9.75  m.  in  width ;  and  they  are 
allowed  80  cm.  of  projection  in  streets  of  9.75  m. 
in  width  and  above  that.  Then  come  the 
regulations  as  to  the  heights  of  buildings.  This 
height  is  also  determined  by  the  width  of  the 
street.  It  is  measured  from  the  sidewalk  ta 
the  cornice.  That  is  to  say,  it  includes  all  the 
strictly  vertical  part  of  the  construction  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  roof.  It  is  limited  to  12  m. 
for  streets  below  7.80  m.  in  width,  to  15  m.  for 
streets  of  from  7.80  m.  to  9.75  m.  in  width,  to 
18  m.  for  streets  of  9.75  m.  to  20  m.  in  width, 
and  finally  to  20  m.  for  streets  of  more  than 
20  m.  in  width.  The  height  of  the  stories  is 
also  regulated.  It  ought  to  be  at  least  2.80  m. 
for  the  ground  story,  and  at  least  2.60  m.  for  the 
other  stories.     Moreover,  it  is  not  allowable  to 
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build  more  than  seven  stories  above  tlie  ground 
Btory.  Tlie  height  of  the  wall  to  the  springing 
of  the  roof  having  been  given  above,  it  is  now 
necessary  to  describe  the  profile  of  the  roof  and 
the  limits  which  it  may  attain.  If  a  quarter 
circle  is  drawn  tangent  to  the  line  of  the  exterior 
of  the  Willi  at  the  top,  no  part  of  the  roof  may 
project  Ix^yond  that  quarter  circle  :  the  radius 
of  this  (juarter  circle  being  equal  to  tiie  width 
of  the  street  up  to  the  limit  of  8.50  m.,  which 
it  must  never  excee<l.  This  proviMon  has  an 
immense  influence  on  the  apjieanmce  of  the 
houses  of  Paris;  for  the  architect,  desiring  to 
l)i\'  nothing  of  tlie  space  which  is  allowetl  him, 
ft)liow3  this  quarter  circle  as  clost^ly  as  possible 
in  the  outlines  of  his  roof,  antl,  therefore,  adopts 
a  round  form  in  pLice  of  an  inward  slope. 

These  regulati«)n3,  as  of  tlie  form  of  roofs,  the 
height  of  the  houses,  the  projections  of  mould- 
ings and  balconies,  are  the  principal  causes  of 
the  monotonous  and  uniform  aspect  with  which 
we  may  reproach  the  modem  constructions  of 
Paris  and  other  great  cities  of  Fmnce.  But  if 
these  regulations  detract  from  the  pictures^jue 
effect  of  our  cities  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
well  to  limit  the  rights  of  proprietors  in  the  use 
of  their  own  building  lots  ;  and  in  this  way, 
to  allow  light,  air,  and  sun  to  j>cnetnite  into 
the  streets.  From  one  puint  of  view,  in  the 
matter  of  fri?<»  movement,  the  width  of  the  street 
ought  to  be  proi)orti()iied  to  the  number  of  in- 
habitants which  the  hou.st*s  fronting  on  that 
street  contain  ;  and  it  is  logical  to  limit  the 
number  of  stories,  and  consequently,  the  numlKT 
of  inhabitants,  especially  in  houses  built  on  the 
narrower  streets. 

Failure  in  observing  any  one  of  these  regula- 
tions imposes  upon  the  architect  a  reRj)onsibility 
in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  mischief  it  dtH« 
to  the  proprietor.  This  responsibility  is  made 
the  heavier  by  the  fact  that  the  architect's 
acceptance  of  a  pie<;e  of  work  relieves  the  master 
builder  from  all  responsibility,  while  the  archi- 
tect remains  resj)onsible  during  a  term  of  ten 
years  for  all  errors  or  failure  of  construction,  and 
for  all  errors  in  the  plans. 

As  remuneration  for  all  these  cares  and 
responsibilities  the  architect  has  the  right  to 
certain  fees,  and  in  his  «iuality  of  a  privileged 
cre<litor  he  is  to  be  paid  Ixjfore  others,  even 
before  those  who  hold  debts  secured  by  hypoth- 
eiuition  of  the  pr«)perty.  In  the  old  legislation 
the  fees  of  the  anjhitect  were  fixed  according  to 
the  <litticulti(\s  (»f  the  work,  tiie  talent  of  the 
artist,  or  in  atntordance  with  local  usage,  but 
since  the  beginning  of  the  century  decisions  are 
reached  genenilly  by  aj>peal  to  a  legislation 
entitled  un  avfa  du  vonseildoH  luXtlments  civiU, 
dated  the  12th  Pltn^iose,  year  eight  of  the 
Republic.  This  allows  the  architect  for  plans 
and  dei^igns  Ik  per  cent;  for  superintendence, 
1 V  per  cent ;  for  the  adjustment  and  claims  of 
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the  settlement  of  the  builders,  2  per  cent  — 
altogether  5  per  cent  of  the  total  claims  allowed. 

This  tariff,  which  is  applicable  to  public  work, 
cannot,  however,  be  fixeil  for  private  work,  as 
was  settled  by  a  decision  of  the  Cour  de  Cas- 
safiorif  dated  27th  March,  1875.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  more  now,  than  in  the  last  century, 
any  law  fixing  the  fees  of  the  architect  for 
private  work.  Custom  alone,  supported  by  the 
statement  of  terms  above  given,  gives  the  an^hi- 
tect  5  i)er  cent  upon  the  work  done ;  but  this 
rate  may  be  increasetl  or  lowered  by  a  special 
agreement  between  the  architect  and  the  pro- 
prietor according  to  the  imjwrtancc  of  the  work. 

Ill  ortler  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  profes- 
sion by  numbers  of  incapable  men,  there  are 
formed  in  France  several  wu-ioties  of  architects 
having  for  their  principid  common  object  to 
unite  and  to  att^ich  to  a  common  centre  all  the 
architects  who  have  the  necessary  guamntees  of 
instruction,  of  experience,  of  cajwicity,  of  mo- 
rality, and  the  further  object  of  bringing  al>out 
congresses,  or  conventions,  in  which  may  be 
discu8se<l  questions  of  art,  c<mst ruction,  juris- 
pnidence,  and  responsibility.  At  the  head  of 
all  societies  of  architects  comes  the  section  of 
architecture  of  the  Ac^idemy  of  Fine  Arts,  con- 
sisting of  eight  members.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
bninch  of  the  great  national  Ixnly,  the  Institute 
of  Fran(re.  Of  societies  in  the  usual  sense  of 
the  word  there  are  in  Paris,  Tm  Society  cenftxife 
ties  An'hih'rtes  fratirais,  founded  in  1S40.  It 
includes  ^OO  nienibei*s,  nearly  all  former  pupils 
of  the  Jicole  des  Bcdux  Arts.  This  is  the 
classical  society,  the  guardian  of  the  theories  of 
art  taught  at  the  Kcofe  dos  Beaux  Atis. 

L' Union  JSf/ndiade  des  Airhitectes  fran- 
^ais;  founde<l  in  181*0  by  Mr.  De  Baudot.  It 
consists  of  300  professional  members  and  300 
auxiliary  members,  these  last  belonging  to  the 
different  industries  connected  with  building. 
In  this  body  theories  advanced  and  taught  by 
Viollet-le-l)uc  are  influential. 

In  the  provinces  and  Algiers  are  some  thirty 
liH'al  associations  (AssfM:iations  retjionaies,) 
The  chief  and  the  oldest  of  these  is  La  Soci4ti^ 
academique  d^ Architecture  de  Lifon,  founded 
1830  and  consisting  of  thirty-eight  members. 

Twenty  provincial  societies  are  groupeil  under 
the  general  title.  Association  j^rorinciaJe  des 
Architectes  fran(;ais,  with  its  centre  at  Lyons. 
This  association  includes  now  about  500 
members.  —  Alexani>re  S.vnpier. 

ARCHITECT,  THE,  IN  ITAIiY.  In  Italy 
the  architect  is  generally  educated  in  the  Scuole 
dWpiilicazione  for  engineers,  where  the  instruc- 
tion <loes  not  distingiush  between  the  two  classes 
of  students.  This  is  in  a  double  manner  prej- 
udicial to  the  former.  Not  only  do  the 
engineers  consider  themselves  as  architects  — 
ami  the  public  share  with  them  the  confusion  — 
but  the  architects  lack  the  proper  training. 
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Men  of  the  highest  position  in  the  profession, 
like  Sig.  Camillo  Boito,  ^  have  in  vain  protested 
against  this  abuse,  insisting  that  architects,  as 
in  France,  should  be  trained  in  the  Institutes  of 
the  Fine  Arts.  Milan,  alone  among  Italian 
cities,  has  a  Higher  Technical  Institute,  where 
architects  have  a  separate  course  of  tliree  years' 
<luration,  with  instruction  of  the  best  order. 
There  is  also  a  school  of  Capomaestri,  master 
builders,  that  is  frequented  by  most  of  the 
pupils  of  the  architectural  department.  There 
are  indeed  students  of  architecture  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  the  Fine  Arts  who  do  not  receive 
diplomas  as  architects,  but  merely  as  professors 
of  architectural  drawing,  or  design,  the  term 
"  disegno  "  having  either  meaning.  These,  how- 
ever, erect  a  great  many  buildings,  and,  when 
once  familiarized  with  the  details  of  construction, 
are  said  to  be  in  general  better  architects  than 
those  furnished  vrith  the  diplomas  of  the  schools 
of  application.  Moreover  the  Italian  versatility, 
which  in  the  masters  of  art  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries  has  been  the  wonder  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  would  seem  not  to  be  alto- 
gether a  thing  of  the  past,  for  many  architects 
of  our  time,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
distinguished,  have  never  received  a  diploma. 
Several  of  them  were  painters,  some  have  learned 
in  the  offices  of  other  architects,  one  was  a  wood 
carver,  one  a  mason,  and  several  began  as  mere 
dilettanti.  Various  bills  introduced  by  cabinet 
ministers,  as  well  as  other  attempts  to  regularize 
and  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  profession, 
have  fiuled ;  but  still  the  study  of  architecture 
advances,  the  new  work  is  better  than  that  of 
some  years  ago,  and,  in  general,  the  Italian 
cities  of  to-day  may  compare  favourably  in 
respect  of  improved  construction  with  those  of 
other  countries. 

With  many  architects  a  large  part  of  their 
work  is  that  of  the  conservation  or  restoration 
of  ancient  monuments.  Within  the  last  half 
century  the  principles  of  this  branch  of  the  art 
have  so  changed  for  the  better  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  here  the  substance  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  Italian 
architects  and  engineers  about  1884,  to  which 
the  actual  practice  as  a  rule  confonns. 

When  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  destniction  of  a  monument  of  archi- 
tecture, it  should  be  consolidated  rather  than 
repaired,  and  repaired  rather  than  restored, 
all  pains  being  taken  to  avoid  additions  and 
renovations. 

Where,  however,  these  last  are  really  indis- 
pensable for  the  purpose  of  solidity,  or  for  other 
invincible  cause,  they  should  be  done  so  as  to 
be  readily  distinguishable  from  the  original 
construction. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to 

^  Questioni  praUche  di  Belle  Arti,  Milano, 
1803. 
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reproduce  exactly  the  original  type  in  things 
partly  destroyed  or  never  completecl,  or  so 
decayed  as  to  menace  ruin,  the  material  at  least 
should  be  evidently  different  from  the  old,  or 
should  bear  some  mark  —  best  of  all  the  date 
of  restoration  —  so  that  the  attentive  observer 
need  never  be  deceived.  In  monuments  of 
antiquity,  or  others  where  the  importance  is 
purely  archax)logical,  the  additions  necessary  to 
their  preservation  should  be  plain,  8quare<i 
blocks,  even  tliough  the  continuation  of  mould- 
ings or  ornaments  be  beyond  doubt. 

Where  the  monuments  derive  their  charm, 
distinction,  or  poetry  from  variety  of  marbles, 
mosaics,  or  paintings,  from  the  tone  acquired  by 
age  or  the  picturesqueness  of  their  surroundings, 
or  even  from  their  dilapidation,  the  work  of  con- 
solidation should  be  kept  within  the  narrowest 
limits  possible,  and  all  pains  should  be  taken 
not  to  diminish  their  artistic  attractiveness. 

The  additions  and  modifications  which  have 
been  introduced  at  different  times  into  the  edifice 
should  be  considered  as  monuments  and  treated 
as  such,  unless  their  artistic  and  historical 
importance  be  manifestly  inferior  to  that  of  the 
edifice  itself,  and  unless  they  should  at  the  same 
time  disfigure  or  hide  noteworthy  parts  of  it. 
In  case  of  removal  —  where  possible,  and  they 
are  worth  the  expense  —  they  should  be  pre- 
served in  whole  or  in  part,  preferably  together 
witii  the  monument  from  which  they  have  been 
taken. 

Before  laying  hands  upon  a  building,  also  at 
diflFerent  times  during  the  progress  of  the  restora- 
tion, and  again  after  its  completion,  photographs 
should  be  taken,  which  should  be  deposited  vrith 
plans,  elevations,  and  details  of  the  building,  in 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instniction,  and  at  the 
office  charged  with  the  preservation  of  monu- 
ments, or,  in  the  case  of  a  church,  with  its  records. 

A  commemorative  stone  attached  to  the 
building  should  give  the  dates  and  principal 
parts  of  the  restoration. 

Without  pretending  that  these  rules  have 
never,  in  any  respect,  been  violated  in  recent 
work,  it  may  still  be  claimed  that  their  action 
has  been  most  salutary,  and  that  they  have 
rendered  impossible  such  feats  of  vandalism  as 
that,  e.^.,  performed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

Both  the  law  and  the  building  regulations  of 
the  various  cities  —  which  have  generally  the 
force  of  law  —  hold  the  architect  or  engineer, 
together  witii  the  constructor  or  builder,  respon- 
sible for  defects  resulting  from  any  fault  of 
theirs  that  may  become  evident  in  the  building 
during  the  space  of  ten  years  after  its  completion. 

The  commission  paid  to  architects  varies  from 
one  part  of  Italy  to  another,  and  is  determined 
by  tlie  usage  of  each  part.  In  Lombardy  it  is 
5  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  building;  in 
Naples  it  reaches  as  high  as  9  per  cent. 
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For  any  public  work  of  importance  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  municipality,  or  even  a  private 
individual,  as  the  case  may  be,  invites  a  compe- 
tition among  architects,  which  may  be  local,  or 
national,  or  international.  In  the  absence  of 
any  predominant  usage  the  conditions  fixed  are 
sometimes  absunl,  sometimes  reasonable  and 
liberal.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion  the  Par- 
liament voto<l  to  invite  plans  for  new  buildings 
at  Montecitorio,  and  pR>])08eil  a  sum  for 
premiums  that  would  not  have  paid  the  cost  of 
the  necessary  drawings,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  city  of  Milan  offered  premiums  for 
designs  for  the  proposetl  new  fac^^de  to  the 
cathedral  amounting  to  80,000  lire.  The  archi- 
tects know  the  advantage  that  would  accnic  bt)th 
to  themselves  and  to  their  employers  from  a 
settled  system  of  competitions,  and  have  there- 
fore, in  more  than  one  reunion  of  their  body, 
urged  the  general  adoption  of  rules  which  —  as 
the  competitions  in  England  and  America  are 
guided  by  no  universal  principles  —  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  repeat. 

1.  Tlie  competition  to  be  divided  into  two 
grades ;  the  first  to  consist  of  projects  in  general 
(in  Massima),  the  second  of  tlie  same  in  detail. 
(This  principle  is  disputed  by  many,  thougii  it 
is  established  an<l  works  well  in  France.) 

2.  To  the  second  will  be  a<lmitted  with  com- 
pensations those  distinguished  as  best  in  the 
first  competition,  and  others  without  com- 
pensation. 

3.  The  programme  shall  be  approved  by  the 
chief  authority  of  the  province  or  region  where 
the  competition  is  announced,  at  the  instance  of 
its  principal  institute  of  tiie  fine  arts.  When 
works  of  great  importance  are  concerned  demand- 
ing the  direct  or  indirect  intervention  of  the 
government,  the  approval  shall  be  recjuired  of 
the  Minister  of  Instruction  at  the  instance  of 
the  permanent  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
(This  relates  only  to  public  buildings,  and  can- 
not exactly  apply  either  to  England  or  to 
America,  where  the  sanctions  demanded  would 
be  quite  other.) 

4.  The  body  inviting  the  competition  shall 
nominate  the  president  of  the  jury.  The  other 
members  shall  be  nominated,  one  third  by  the 
competitors,  one  third  by  the  inviting  body,  and 
one  tliird  either  by  the  permanent  Commission 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  or  by  the  chief  institute  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  region  or  province  where 
the  competition  takes  place.  (This  is  a  general 
rule ;  the  composition  of  the  jury  is  often  very 
complicated,  as  in  the  competititm  for  the  fa<^ade 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan,  where  the  jury  was 
composed  of  fifteen  members  representing  as 
many  different  elements.) 

5.  No  competitor  can  serve  upon  the  jury. 

6.  The  judgments  of  the  jury  shall  be  given 
openly  and  communicated  to  the  public  (also  a 
point  upon  which  all  are  not  agreed). 
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7.  The  body  (ente)  inviting  the  competition 
should  fix  for  the  premiums  a  sum  total  greater 
than  would  be  assigned  to  an  architect  as  fee 
for  the  plans  for  the  edifice. 

8.  The  autlior  of  the  plan  on  which  is  con- 
ferred the  first  prize  should  direct  the  execution 
of  the  work.  In  case  he  should  not  be  able  to 
direct  the  constructive  part,  there  should  be  left 
to  him  the  artistic  direction. 

In  Italy  the  architei»ts  seek  to  establish  these 
rules  by  law;  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  they 
could  j)robably  only  be  fixe<l  by  custom,  or 
enforced  by  the  refusal  of  architects  to  compete 
under  less  favourable  conditions. 

I  am  indobtctl  for  the  facts  exposc<l  in  this 
article  to  Sig.  Comm.  Camillo  Boito,  Professor 
in  the  Higher  Technical  Institute  of  Milan,  as 
well  as  practical  architect.  They  are  gathered 
in  part  from  his  book  already  cited,  and  from 
personal  communications  most  courteously  ac- 
corded.—  John  Safford  Fiske. 

ARCHITECTONIC ;  ARCHTTEICTONI- 
CAL.  Pertaining  to  or  having  the  character  of 
Architectonics. 

ARCHITECTONICS.  The  science;  of  archi- 
tecture ;  arciiitecture  in  its  scientific  or  technical 
aspects  as  distinguishal  from  the  purely  artistic 
or  historical  aspect. 

ARCHITECT  U  KAL.  .1.  Pertaining  to 
architecture ;  as,  an  architectural  publication  or 
dniwing. 

B.  Having  the  character  of  a  work  of  archi- 
tecture ;  as,  an  architectural  composition. 

C,  Composed  or  treated  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  architecture ;  as,  an  architec- 
tural decoration. 

ARCHITECTU RE.  ^'1.  The  art  and  the 
])rocess  of  building  with  some  elaboration  and 
witli  skilled  labor  ;  and,  by  extension,  the  results 
of  such  building;  thus,  skilled  shipbuilding, 
whether  wholly  traditional,  as  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Pacific,  or  partly  scientific,  as 
among  European  peoples,  is  called  naval 
architecture. 

B,  The  mollification  of  structure,  form,  and 
colour  of  houses,  churches,  and  civic  buildings; 
by  means  of  which  they  become  interesting  as 
works  of  fine  art.  It  is  this  sense  which  is 
commonly  given  to  the  term  when  used  without 
qualification ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the 
term  is  employcnl  throughout  this  dictionary. 
The  term  sometimes  signifies  the  artistic  char- 
acter of  a  given  building,  group  of  buildings, 
epoch,  or  style ;  thus,  it  is  said  that  the  build- 
ings of  such  a  town  are  of  a  noble  or  of  an 
unattractive  architecture,  or  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  an  epoch  shows  strong  traces  of  Ori- 
ental influence;  in  this  sense  often  with  the 
article. 

(See  Byzantine;  Grecian;  Gothic;  Moslem; 
Neoclassic;  Romanesque;  Roman  Imperial', 
also  the  geographical  terms,  such  as  Asia  Minor ; 
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Englantl ;    France      For  a  compni'iiioii  of  the 
different  styles  of  architecture  see  Stjie  ) 

H.   Stuntifl  (FUitoi  by  GeorjM  lies)    Bihltog 
rapks  of  Fine  AH   B  iBt  m    llie  Librarj  Bun.au 
ISUT,  ran  111    in  vliicli  are  immetl 
about  one  hiinilnHl  bioki      Sti    \Ui 
W.   V.  i:   Lonfrfellutt     Ihr  t  l«i 
and  the  Atvh,  New  ^ork    3BBB 
][.    Statham,    if<  (Itr    Arfhilerlu 
London auil  Kew \ orL  IbOH   rectiv 
published  volumes  of  the  Darin  t' 
Jlantlhiirh;  Allp^\>.^A,LhllL^    H,  i 
df  t' Architecture   1  arN   IHiW 

ASCHTFRAVB      A    In  <U 

cal  arehiterturt  tbe  lowerini  st  ih 
sioii  of  on  entablature,  tlic  1  pi'^t' 
(which  sec). 

B.  In  the  cose  of  a  mninn.  ]). 
ing,  because  this  lower 
most  division  is  supposed 
to  be  carried  dong  tlie 
upright  sides  iis  «ell  as  -C 
the  top,  any  moulded 
or  othcnvixe  omnmentid 
b.ind  carried  around  a 
st|uaro  door,  windon,  or 
the  like,  on  the  will  face 
or  projeeting  from  it 
(Sec Doric;  Entnldiiture , 
Grecian;  Grcco-Roniau, 
Koman  Ini[)eriiil  ) 

Banded  Architrave 
(See  Bande.1,) 

Jack  Aicbltrave.    In 
the  Entablature  (Hhiili 
see)   of    certain   orders, 
the  lowest  fascia  of  the      *  sih-tenmrj-  buiiriuii;  in  ^ 
architrave. 

ARCUITRAVI!  TRIM.  A  trim  or  rasing 
around  the  nides  and  top  of  an  opening,  and 
having  more  or  leas  the  form  of  an  architrave. 

ARCUXVOI^.  An  architrave  modifieil  by 
being  carried  around  a  curved  opening  insteail 
of  a  rectangular  one.     (See  Arch  ;  Arch  Band. 


ARCH  OF  CTBSIPHON 

see  especially  what  relates  to  Italian  Architco 
ture  under  Gothic  Architecture  Also  Moslem 
Architecture  and  tlie  geographical  terms ) 
(Cuts,  cola   147,  150) 


id  pliEn 


For  the  adornment  of  the  archi  volt  by  mouldings. 
Bee  Romanesque  Architecture  and  the  account  of 
Mediieral  Architecture  under  all  geographical 
terms.    For  ornamentation  by  means  of  colour, 


Intetlaclns  Atchlvolt.  (See  under  Interlace.) 

Returned  Archivolt.  One  in  which  the 
band  fonneil  by  the  archivolt  is  returned  at  an 
angle  nearly  or  exactly  ninety  degrees  and  car- 
ried horizontally. 

ARCH  or  CH08R0EIB.  A  cavemlike 
recess  in  the  niek  Khapetl  into  the  form  of  a 
gnat  arch  of  curiously  elaborate  curve.  It  waa 
BO  ailorned  by  (IhosrocH,  King  of  Persia,  about 
the  close  ()f  the  sixth  century  a.d, 

ARCHOFCONSTAMmra.  In  Rome,  near 
the  Cobseiini ;  built  by  C'onstantine  the  Great 
(f  337)  and  jwirtly  adomeil  by  sculptures  taken 
from  earlier  nionunients.    (Sec  Memorial  Arch.) 

ARCH  OF  CTESIPHON.  The  entrance 
portal  of  the  palace  of  the  Sasaanian  kings  of 
Pereia  at  the  town  named,  haviug  a  span  of 
about  75  feet  atiil  a  curious  elliptical  curved 
iiitrados,  which  has  not  been  alwolutely  deter- 
mined by  measurement.  The  building  is  largely 
renewed,  but  the  arch  remains  in  almost  perfect 
condition,  and  it  is  curious  on  account  of  the 
structure,  much  in  the  Byzantine  manner,  of  thin 
bricks  or  tiles  laid  in  mortar,  and  probably  com- 
pleted without  the  use  of  centring. 
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AACH  OF  OAUJBNVB.     In  Iltirae,  Dear 

the  ancient  Esquiline  Uftti.'.     It  ia  a  simple 

Btructnre  with  :i  single  uri'hwuy,   Corinthian 

columns,  and  pilasters. 

ARCH  OF  SUPTIHIUS  SBVEHUB.  In 
Borne,  at  tlie  northweitt  end  of  the  Funiiu. 
(See  Jlemorial  Aieli.) 

ARCH  OF  TITUS.  In  Rome,  at  the  aouth- 
eaet  extremity  of  tlic  Fumm.  It  wab  erected 
by  the  Senate  in  the  reign  of  Domttian,  Titus's 
lather  and  successor.     It  commemorated  tbe 


Ait<;Hivoi.T :  Palazzo  Niccolihi,  Fu>RBXClt;  10th  Ck: 


military  exploits  of  Titiis  in  the  East,  and  ettpe- 
eially  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem.  The  well- 
known  Kcnlpturcs  of  the  triumphal  prncoiMion, 
with  the  *pven-hranch«l  candlestick  carried  liy 
soldiers,  are  inserted  in  the  si<le  walls  or  jamlvt 
of  tho  nri^hway.  The  an^h,  a»  now  standing,  is 
mainly  mmlem  work  of  travertine ;  oidy  the 
archway  with  the  (ulunuis  and  pedestals  nearest 
to  it  lieing  of  the  original  structure  in  I'entelic 
marble. 

ARCH  SOLID.  One  of  the  masses  or 
pieces  of  material  which,  generally  more  or  less 
Tedge-shapcd,  mutually  prevent  one  another 
from  falling  ;  a  Voussoir  (which  see). 

ARCHWAT.  A  passage  through  or  under 
an  arch,  e8])ecially  when  long,  as  under  a  barrel 
vault.     It  is  not  a  rigidly  technical  term,  and 
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is  loosely  used  of  almost  any  passageway  having 
arches  at  either  end,  whctlier  vaulted  or  uot. 

ARC  LAMP,  ELBCnuC.  (See  Electrical 
Apjillaiices.) 

ARCOSOUnM.  An  arched  recess  or 
sepulchral  cell  in  a  Kotnaii  aubterraneitn  burial 
place  or  catitcoinb  :  esjiecially  one  designed  to 
re  wive  a  sarophagus. 

ARCUATE) :  ARCUATilU.  Provided  with 
or  i-haracterizeil  by  archi-M  or  arehlike  curves. 
It  is  common  to  diHtinguish  l)etween  trabeate<l 
and  an'uated  Iniihling.  Thus  an 
Egyptian  hypostyie  hall  or  a  Greek 
Doric  temple  are  wholly  trabeiitod ; 
but  the  Koman  theriuu]  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  palac«  India  ou  the  Pala- 
tine, anil  such  late  builtliugs  as 
the  Basilica  of  Maxcntiiis  (which 
Boe)  are  wholly  arcuate.  The  By- 
zantine builders  of  the  East  and 
Romanesque  builders  of  Western 
Europe  were  eager  to  use  arcuate 
building ;  the  openings  for  doors 
and  windows  wore  arched,  and  the 
large  and  small  iiitenore  were  all 
vaulted  whenever  and  wherever 
there  were  skill  and  mcann  suffi- 
cient. Out  of  this  tendency  grew 
the  whole  aj'stiMii  of  Gothic  build- 
ing, wjiich  is  arcuate  in  the  highest 
sense.  —  It.  S. 

ARCUATIOW.  A.  The  em- 
ployment ijf  arches. 

Ji.  A  sf^ries  or  svstem  of  arches. 
{Arch.  Pub.  S<k:  hict.) 

ARCnS  CBORAI.IS;  ARCUS 
ECCLESLS;  ARCI78  PRES- 
BTTERn ;  ARCtTS  TRIUM- 
PHAI.IS.  (See  Triumphal  Arch, 
«■> 

ARDIBH.  Inludia.akindofiu- 
teriordciiTiitioiimoile  by  embedding 
))ieei?7)  of  gliisM  in  the  walls  and  ecil- 
ing  anil  covering  them  with  plaster, 
which  is  suliset|ucntly  cut  away  to 
form  ornamental  tracery.  — (C.  D.) 

AREA.  A.  A  sunken  trench  or  court 
reserved  between  a  building  and  the  surround- 
ing ground ;  either  lor  drj-ness  or  to  keep  the 
soil  from  jiressiiig  iigainist  the  founilation  walls, 
or  to  allow  of  aciteiut  t^i  ilnors,  or  light  to  win- 
dows which  are  lielow  the  surrounding  le^-el. 
Sjkeeifically,  such  a  s{)ai'e,  generally  at  the  front 
of  a  city  houxe,  einnmonly  use<l  to  give  access  by 
steps  to  the  basement  story  or  cellar ;  hence,  — 
li.  Any  o])en  space,  whether  sunk  or  uot, 
more  or  less  enclosed  aiul  fonuing  a  small  court 
at  the  entrati(«  to  a  basement.  A  front  yard 
when  of  limited  extent. 

Blind  AT«a.  An  are«  covered  and  concealed 
and  iiiteiidnl  merely  to  keep  the  foundation 
walls  dry  and  free  from  the  soil.    In  British 
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usage,  differing  from  an  Area  Drain  (which  aee) 
in  baring  solid  cross  walls,  and  being  commonly 
covered. 

Dry  lAxea.  In  British  usage,  a  narrow  air 
space,  smaller  than  aii  area  in  the  usual  sense, 
to  keep  the  dampness  of  the  soil  from  founda- 
tion walls.  Usually  eousistiug  of  a  series  of 
communicating  cham1)erB  formed  by  a  light 
outer  retaining  wall  braced  against  the  main 
walls  by  croat  buttresses. 

AKBA  DRAIN.  A.  In  British  usage,  a 
narrow  area  (see  Area,  A)  Ui  keep  the  damp- 
ness of  the  soil  away  from  the  foundation  walls. 
Properly,  it  is  iinTOvered  and  unintemipted  in 
its  length,  the  cross  walls,  if  used,  having  large 
openings  at  the  bottom. 

B.    (See  Drain.) 

ABBA  WALL.  The  wall  surrounding,  or 
jiartly  surrouiidiug,  an  area;  speciHcally,  the 
rf'taining  wall  of  an  area.     (See  Area,  .1.) 

AKENA.  In  an  amphitheatre,  the  flat, 
open  space  enclosed  l)y  the  swtts  for  sijcctatora 
and  reserved  for  the  gladiatorial  comliats  or 
other  spectacles  ;  so  called  because  spread  with 
sand.  (See  Am  phi  theatre.)  Hence,  any  level 
space  wholly  or  partly  surroundeil  by  seats  for 
athletic  contests,  comlmtn,  or  sports. 

AIliaXBB,  LBS.  A  Itoman  amphitheatre 
in  NimcM  (Uard)  in  southern  France.  It  is 
large  for  a  provincial  Itomaii  monument,  nearly 
450  feet  long  and  335  .feet  wide.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  of  existing  monuments  of 
this  kind.  (l!ompare  Amphitheatre ;  Koman 
Imperial  Architecture.) 

ABSOSTTLE.     Same  as  Aricostyle  (which 

AKEOSTSTTLE.  Same  as  Araxisystyle 
(which  see). 

ARBTinO,  NICOLO.  (See  Lamberti, 
Nicolu  di  Piero.) 

AROBUOB ;  architect. 

A  wTiter  on  architecture  mentionwl  by  Vi- 
tnivius.  (See  Vitnivius.)  He  <piotes  him  on 
the  Doric  onler,  on  the  (.'orinthian  order, 
and  on  an  Ionic  temple  of  .i^^culapius 
at  Tralles,  of  which  ho  seems  to  have  been 
the  architect  (Vitnivius,  VII.,  pratf.  12). 
He  floiirislied  probably  about  376  B.C. 

Vitnivius,  ed.  Marini. 

ARIBTOTEEX      DA       BOLOONA. 
(See  Fieravanti,  Ridolfo.) 

ARZBTOTELB  DA  SAN  OAU.O.  (See 
San  Gallo,  Bastiano.) 

ASMABIOLUM;    ARMASIUM.       Same 

AJtMATURB.  A.  In  French,  a  stifTening 
piece,  especially  a  brace  or  strap  of  iron  used  to 
strengthen  a  construction  of  some  other  mate- 
rial. The  most  common  application  of  the  term 
is  to  the  iron  crossbars  to  stiffen  and  support 
the  glass  of  a  leaded  or  stained  glass  window ; 
luul  hence  to  the  entire  framework. 
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B.  In  French,  the  hght  construction  in  tiles 
laid  in  strung  cement  used  in  Roman  Imperial 
Architecture  as  a  secondary  and  more  permanent 
centring.  The  tcnn  includes  also  the  stouter 
ribs  of  angles  and  the  like  which  were  built  at 
the  same  time  and  upon  which  the  mass  of 
rubble  laid  in  mortar  (sec  filocage)  was  laicL 

C.  (In  electricity,  see  Dynamo  Electric 
Machine,  and  other  subtitles  under  Electrical 
A,.pli.nm,.) 

ARMORIAL.  Having  to  do  with  heraldic 
bearings,  roat«  of  arTos,  and  tlie  like. 

ARMORIAL  *  ntrmVTTMTlWT  ■  BBAR— 
ENO.     (See  Anns.) 

ARMOURT.  A.  A  room  or  building  serv- 
ing .ts  a  depository  for  arms  and  armour. 

B.  A  building  or  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  ;  especially  one  maintained 
by  the  government.     (Sec  Arsenal,  B.) 


C.  A  building  for  the  use  of  a  body  of 
militia,  with  storage  for  their  arms  and  equip- 
ments. In  modem  American  practice,  the 
newer  armouries  are  strongly  built  Btnictures  of 
considerable  size,  containing  a  large  and  well- 
liglited  drill  hall,  in  some  cases  large  enough  for 
battalion  exercises  and  practice  with  light  artil- 
lery ;  a  shooting  gallery,  a  gymnasium,  special 
rooms  for  the  higher  officers,  and  in  many  cases 
separate  rooms  for  each  of  the  companies  of  a 
raiment.  Libraries,  messrooms,  kitchens  and 
storerooms,  workshops,  locker  rooms,  and  other 
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accessories  are  features  of  many  of  these  build- 
ings in  large  cities,  where  they  serve  the  pur- 


)f  a  mihtaty 

customarily 


posea  of  a  military  club  as  well  : 
storehouse  and  drill  shed.    They 
BO  designed  as  to 
be  capable  of  with- 
standing any  mob 
that  might  under- 
take to  seize   the 
arme  storetl  within.      Al- 
though intended  for  the 
state  troops,  they  arc  in 
many  cases  erected  at  the 
exptense  of  the  municipali- 
ties  in   which  they  are 
Iocat<>d.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

ARU-REBT.  The 
of  a  chair,  stall,  pew,  or 
the  like;  specifically,  such 
an  arm  or  division  between  seats  or  stalls  de- 
signed to  afford  considerable  support  fur  the 
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ARMS.  Armorial  bearings  in  the  genenl 
sense.  The  arms  borne  by  any  person  consist 
primarily  of  the  escutcheon  with  its  bearings, 
and,  secondarily,  of  the  crest,  if  any,  the  motto, 
or  mottoes,  if  any,  and  the  supporters,  if  any. 
The  charged  escutcheon  is  all  that  is  really 
essential,  as  the  bearings  granted  by  the  vov- 
ercigu  or  by  a  general  on  the  field  of  battle  an? 
all  included  in  this.  Even  if  a  sovereign  grants 
an  addition  to  the  coat  of  arms  aa  previously 
borne  by  any  person,  this  adJitinn  is  made  to 
the  escutcheon  and  not  to  any  other  part  of  the 
achievement.  The  crest  and  the  mutto  are 
assumed  at  will ;  although  when  once  assumed 
they  are  natuiiilly  considered  as  ancestral. 
Supporters  are  rare ;  in  England  they  are  never 
usfd  but  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  anil 
generally  are  the  appendage  of  very  high  rank, 
if  not  of  royalty. 

The  escutcheon  borne  during  the  Middle 
Ages  l>y  a  man  was  almost  always  a  shield,  the 
escutcheon  borne  by  a  woman  was  always  a 
lozenge.  In  later  years,  when  heralilic  bearings 
were  still  used  for  splendour  and  distinction,  but 
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arm  or  elbow,  either  when  sitting  or  standing; 
M  in  a  choir  stall.     (See  Stall.) 


were  no  longer  used  in  any  part  of  the  war 
dress,  the  escutcheon  for  men  assumed  other 
shapes,  especially  that  of  the  oval  which  was 
very  common  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but 
the  lozenge  was  always  retained  by  women. 
Women,  of  course,  bore  no  crests.  Thus,  if  an 
estate  fell  to  au  heiress,  the  ancestral  crest,  if 
any,  would  remain  unused,  while  the  escutcheon 
was  still  used  by  her.  Mottoes  are  indifferent, 
l)eiug  assumed  at  pleasure,  multiplied  at  pieaa- 
ure,  and  used  or  not  used  according  to  the 
whiin  of  the  designer  or  tiic  person  employing 
him.  Mottoes  were  very  commonly  a  part  of 
the  Device  (which  sec)  rather  than  a  part  of  the 

The  essence  of  heraldic  display  being  in  the 
use  of  colour,  with  gold  and  silver,  it  was  natural 
to  employ  such  decorations  largely  in  stained 
^ass  and  also  to  apply  them  to  tombs,  either 
by  painting  directly  upon  the  stone,  or  by  the 
richer  and  more  permanent  process  of  applying 
enamel  to  a  metal  plate,  A  few  enamelled 
escutcheons  of  great  beauty  have  been  pre- 
1&2 
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seired,  and  a  few  iiiBtaiices  are  known  of  painted 
eBcutcheons,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  have 
lost  their  colouring.  In  order  to  guard  partly 
against  this  decay  of  the  colour,  which  was  easy 
to  foresee,  a  custom  grew  up  of  carving  the 
armorial  bearings  in  slight  relief,  and  mediu^val 
tombs  are  very  numerous  in  which  such  sculp- 
tured shields  still  remain.  It  was  assumed  that 
every  bearing  was  in  its  essence  a  thing  laid 
upon  a  field,  so  that  a  pale  or  a  fess  was  imag- 
ined to  be  a  kind  of  ribbon  having  a  certain 
definite,  though  slight,  thickness,  and,  thcre- 
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legible  to-day  by  means  of  their  shape  and  their 
relief.  —  R.  S. 

Charles  Boutell,  Heraldry^  Historical  and  Pop- 
ular^ London,  18G4  (unfortunately  scarce,  the 
book  which  best  gives  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
lieraldic  bearings) ;  K.  C.  Jenkins,  Heraldry^ 
English  and  Foreign,  I^ndon,  188G ;  Baron  von 
Sacken,  Katechismus  drr  Ileraldikj  Leipzig,  1885 
(two  very  small  handbooks  of  preat  utility);  U. 
Gourdon  de  Genouillac,  L^Art  Iliraldique,  Paris  ; 
Jnuffroy  d^Esctiavannes,  Traits  complet  de  la 
Science  du  Blason,  Paris ;  J.  K.  Planch6,  The 
Pursuivant  of  Arms^  London ;  Hugh  Clark,  An 
Intntduction  to  Heraldry,  London,  1884  ;  Charles 
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Arms:  Hkralpio  Bsarinos  ▲dobniho  the  Patio  of  tub  Casa  Polemtina,  Avila,  Spain. 


fore,  to  be  denoted  in  sculpture  by  such  slight 
relief  and  to  be  represented  in  uncoloured  draw- 
ing by  a  thicker  line  at  the  bottom  or  right- 
hand  edge,  which  thicker  line  would  suggest  a 
shadow.  Thus,  if  an  escutcheon  bore  a  {mle, 
and  this  pale  was  charged  with  three  disks, 
the  escutcheon  would  be  carved  with  tlie  pale 
raised  a  half  inch  or  more  above  the  field, 
and  the  disks  (called  bezants)  raised  as  much 
more  above  the  surface  of  the  pale.  These 
carved  escutcheons  were,  of  course,  painted 
when  originally  put  up;  but  the  painting 
having  disappeared,  their  fonns  are  perfectly 
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Boutell,  English  Heraldry,  I^ndon,  1871 ;  John 
£.  Cussans,  Handbook  of  Heraldry,  London,  1882  ; 
Woodward  and  Burnett,  Heraldry,  British  and 
Foreign,  2  vols.,  PMinburgh  and  London,  18U2. 
(The  best  largo  book  for  general  students  is  Berry's 
Encyclopcedia  of  Heraldry,  now  out  of  print.) 

ARITOLD;  arcliitcct. 

Arnold  8uccee<led  Greranl  von  Rile  (see  Grerard 
von  Rile)  as  the  third  architect  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Cologne.  He  was  employed  on  that  build- 
ing from  1295  to  1301,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Johann. 

Boisser^e,  Oeschichte  des  Doms  von  Koln; 
Mertens-Lohde,  Grundung  des  Kolner  Domes, 
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ARITOLD,     CHRI8TIA2T    FRIEDRICH; 

architect;  b.  Feb.  12,  1823;  d.  June  13,  1890. 
Arnold  was  a  pupil  of  Semper.  (See  Semper.) 
He  won  a  first  prize  in  architecture  with  a 
pension  which  enabled  him  to  spend  several 
years  in  Italy,  Franc^e,  and  Belgium.  On  his 
return  he  was  appointed  professor  at  the  acad- 
emy in  Dresden.  He  built  the  Villa  Lonchay  on 
the  Elbe  (1858-1860)  and  the  Sophienkirche 
in  Dresden.  Arnold  i)ul)lisheil  Der  HerzcHjUche 
Pcdast  von  Urbhio  (I  vol.,  fol.,  Leipzig,  185G). 

Meyer,  Konversationn  -  Lcxikon  ;  Seubert, 
KM  natler-  Lexico  n . 

ARITOLFO  DI  CAMBIO  (Di  Lapo  Va- 
sari);  architect  and  sculptor;  b.  alwut  1232; 
d.  about  1303. 

Aniolfo  was  not  the  son  of  La])o,  as  sup])osed 
by  Vasari.  In  a  document  of  1266  they  are 
mentione<l  as  associates  in  the  atelier  of  Niccolo 
da  Pisa  (see  Nicc^olo  da  Pisa)  at  Siena  (Milanesi ; 
Docnnienti,  Vol.  I.,  p.  146).  In  the  *'prov- 
visione"  of  1300  (Florentine  cathwlral)  he  is 
mentioneil  as  **  Magister  Arnolfus  de  Oolle,  filiiis 
olim  Cambii,  Capud  Magister  laborarii  et  operis  " 
(Gaye,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  445).  In  1295  he 
began  the  Church  of  S.  Croce  (Florence).  Vasari 
credits  him  with  the  marble  fjicing  of  the  Bap- 
tistery (Florence).  Villani  notes  in  his  Cronica 
that  in  1294  the  citizens  of  Florence  decnded  to 
rebuild  the  Cathedral  Cliurch  of  S.  Reparata 
built  in  407.  The  work  was  lH?gun  by  Arnolfo 
in  1296  at  the  western  end.  His  name  appears 
in  an  inscription  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
campanile,  "Istvd  ab  Aknolfo  Templvm 
FviT  Edificatvm."  He  probably  ha<l  charge 
of  the  building  for  six  or  seven  years  and  built 
a  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  nave.  His  plan 
was  mu<^h  changed  and  enlarge<l  by  later 
architects  (see  Talenti,  Fr.).  The  uaixie  Santa 
Reparata  was  ailterwanl  changed  to  the 
present  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  (Florence)  is 
attributed  to  Arnolfo  by  Vasari  without  cor- 
roboration (Frey,  oj).  cit.,  p.  9).  The  fine 
monument  of  the  Cardinal  (le  la  Braye  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Domenico  at  Orvieto  with  its 
mosaics  and  sculpture  is  by  Arnolfo. 

Vasari.  Milanesi,  ed. ;  Guasti,  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore;  Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors;  YriarUs  Flor- 
ence; Gaye,  Carteggio;  Moise,  Santa  Croce  and 
Palazzo  Vt'crhio;  Villani,  Cronica;  Milanesi, 
Documenti  ;  Keymond,  Sculpture  Florentine  ; 
Frey,  Loggia  dei  Ijinzi. 

ARNOULD  DE  BINCHB. 

Amould  de  Binche  commenced  in  1235  and 
finished  in  1239  the  Church  of  Notre  Damede 
Pamele  at  Audenarde  (Belgium). 

Gonse  ;  L^Art  gothique. 

ARRAS.  Tai)estry  made  in  Arras,  Belgium  ; 
hence,  owing  to  the  immense  reputation  of  that 
town  as  a  centre  of  the  fabrication,  any  tapestry 
of  the  kind  used  for  covering  walls.     Late  in 
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the  fifteenth  century  this  industry  was  largely 
removed  to  Brussels  and  other  cities  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant ;  but  the  name  remained,  as  in 
the  common  Italian  tenn,  Arazzi,  and  as  in 
Shake8j)eare's  plays,  fre^juently. 

ARRICCIO.  The  coat  of  plastering,  either 
the  first  or  second  coat  in  Italian  j)ractii*e, 
ancient  and  modem,  as  preparation  for  paint- 
ing in  fresco,  but  not  the  finishing  coat  or 
intonaco.  Modem  practice  seems  to  be  about 
five  i)arts  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  and  the  coat 
of  plastering,  when  applied  directly  to  the  brick, 
alxnit  half  an  inch  thick.  (See  Fresco ;  In- 
tonaco.) 

ARRIS.  A  sharp  edge  made  by  two  sur- 
faces meeting  so  as  to  form  a  solid  angle ; 
especially  tiie  eilge  or  angle  of  a  dressed  stone 
formed  by  its  face  with  the  planes  of  its  beds 
or  joints. 

ARRIS  FILLET.  A  thin  strip  of  wood 
of  triangular  sex^tion  used  to  raise  the  eilges  of 
a  coiuTse  of  slat<^s,  tiles,  or  the  like,  at  the  in- 
tersexition  of  the  nx)f  with  a  stnicture  rising 
above  its  level,  as  a  wall,  domier  window,  or 
skylight. 

ARRIS  OUTTBR.     (See  under  Gutter.) 

ARROWHEAD.  The  tK)inted  tongue  or 
dart  between  tiie  ova  in  an  i'gg  and  dart  mould- 
ing or  ornament ;  especially  in  Roman  archi- 
tetrture,  in  which  it  was  commonly  carved  \iith 
barl)s.     (See  Egg  and  Dart.) 

ARSENAL.  A.  A  place,  usually  a  large 
buililing,  arranged  for  the  storage  of  weaiH>U8 
and  implements  of  war.     (See  Armoury,  -^1.) 

B.  A  place  where  weapons  arc  manufactureil ; 
especially  such  an  establishment  supiK)rte<l  liy 
a  government  for  the  exclusive  use  of  its  own 
armed  f(>rce. 

C.  Anciently,  a  government  dockyanl  and 
navy  yard.  The  mcist  celebratetl  institution  of 
this  kind  was  at  Venice,  which  was  already 
famous  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  where  the 
buildings  and  the  surrounding  wall  remain 
generally  intact. 

ARTAUD  (Artaudus),  OniLLAI7MI2 ; 
architect  and  engineer. 

With  the  title  "operarias"  he  began  the 
construction  of  the  great  bridge  called  the 
Pont  Saint  Esqmt  over  the  river  Rhone 
(France)  in  12G5.  Associated  with  him  were 
Clarius  Tharanus,  Jacobus  Bengarius,  and  Pons 
de  Gainaco.  This  gro^t  bridge,  begim  in  1265 
and  completeil  in  1309,  is  5.40  metres  wide 
and  840  metres  long,  an<l  has  2G  arches. 

Bauclial,  Dictionnaire  ;  Dc  Girardot,  Des  Fonts 
au  XIII^  Siecle, 

ARTEMISEION.  A  building  or  shrine  of 
Artemis.  (See  Temple  of  Artemis  (Diana). at 
Ephesus.) 

ARTIST.     A,  A  maker  of  a  work  of  art. 

B.  One  devoted  to  the  reproduction  of  works 
of  art  and  to  the  study  of  any  art  with  a  view 
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to  producing  such  works.  In  modem  usage, 
this  tenn  is  almost  wholly  limited  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  works  of  fine  art. 

A  curious  abuse  has  crept  into  the  parlance 
of  artist  painters,  who,  seeing  around  them  in 
the  United  Stat^  but  few  artists  who  are  not 
painters,  knowing  but  few  sculptors,  and  still 
fewer  architects  who  are  artist-like  in  their 
methods  of  work,  while  no  engravers,  die- 
sinkers,  or  other  workmen  in  the  higher  onia- 
mental  arts,  have  succeeded  in  attaining  full 
rci'ogidtion,  have  come  to  limit  the  t^rm  to 
artists  of  their  own  kind.  Even  in  a  meeting 
of  artists,  a  painter  will  sometimes  sj)eak  of 
the  sculptors,  the  architects,  and  the  "  artists," 
as  intending  te  act  together  in  a  certain  matter. 
This  is  one  of  the  rather  numerous  errors  of 
speech  which  accurate  spciikers  will  avoid. 

—  li.  S. 

ARTORIUS  PRIMUS  ;  architect. 

The  inscription  found  upon  the  greater 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  M.  Artorivs,  M.  L. 
Primvs  Architectvs,  undoubtedly  refers  to 
the  architect  who  restored  the  theatre  after  the 
earthquake  of  63  a.d.  His  name  is  found  also 
on  the  basilica  at  Pompeii,  which  he  probably 
restored  at  the  same  time. 

Overbeck,  Pompeii. 

ARUNDEL,  THOMAS ;  an^hbisliop  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor;  b.  1353,  d.  Feb.  19, 
1413. 

This  famous  ecclesiastic  and  statesman  was 
the  third  son  of  Richard  Fitzalan,  Earl  of 
Arundel.  He  was  made  archdeiu*on  of  Taunton 
in  1373,  and  Aug.  13  of  the  same  year  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ely  (Cambridge- 
shire, England).  He  was  created  arciibishop 
of  York  April  3,  1388,  and  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  Sept.  25,  1396.  He  was  several 
times  chancellor  of  the  kingdom.  While 
archbishop  of  York  he  built,  or  caused  to 
l)e  built,  the  episcopal  palaces  of  Holborn 
and  York.  At  Canterbury  he  gave  a  chime  of 
five  bells  called  "  Arundell  r^-ng,"  and  a  thou- 
sand marks  for  the  construction  of  the  nave  of 
the  cathedral.  He  built  a  spire  on  the  north- 
west tower  of  the  cathedral. 

Rentham,  Cathedral  Church  of  Ebj ;  Arch. 
Ptih.  Soc.  Dictionary;  Willis,  Canterbury  Ca- 
thedral. 

ASAM,  JBGID  (Egid)  ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect;  d.  after  1746. 

JSgid  Asam  wa^  associated  with  his  brother 
Cosuias  Damian  Asam  (see  Asam,  C.  D.)  in  his 
work.  He  appears  to  have  confined  himself  te 
sculpture  and  stucco  work,  and  was  a  sculptor 
of  rare  delicacy  of  feeling.  The  facade  of  a 
house  adjacent  to  the  Johanneskirclie  in  the 
Sendlinger  Strasse,  Munich,  is  covered  with 
remarkable  sculptured  decoration  by  him. 

ASAM,  COSBftAS  DAMIAN ;  painter  and 
architect;  b.  Sept.  18,  1686;  d.  1742? 
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The  brothers,  Cosmas   Damian   Asam  and 

.^gid  Quirin  Asam,  were  sons  of  the  painter 

Hans  Georg  Asam,  who  decorated  the  Church 

of  Benediktbeuren,  Germany,  in  1693.      They 

were  traine«l  in  Rome  at  the  time  when  tlic 

reputation  of  Andrea  Pozzo  (se«  Pozzo,  A.)  was 

at  its  height,  and  were  cotemponirie«  of  the 

elder   Tiepolo   (see   Tiepolo,  G.    B.^     Cosmas 

<lecorated  (alx)ut  1724),  tlie  stairway  and  cha|>el 

of  the  Pabice  of  Scihleissheim  near  Munich. 

He  does  not  apj>ear  to  iiave  be<in  nuic^li  employed 

at  the  Resid(mz  in  Munich,  which  was  then  in 

process  of  construction  under  Fram^^ois  Cuvillids 

(see  Cuvillies,  Fr.).     Tlie  most  important  work 

of  the  brotliers  Asam  is  the  Johanneskirche  in 

Munich  (173.V1746),  which  is  undoubtedly  the 

finest  specimen  of  the  bartxjue  style  in  Germany. 

Gurlitt,  Genchichte  dcs  BarorkMiUs  in  Deutsche 
land;  AuHcj^i^r-Tmutniann,  Mnnchener  architek- 
tnr  di'8  XVIllJahrhniuhrts. 

ASAM,  HANS  GEORO.  (See  Asam, 
Cosmas  Damian.) 

ASAROTUM.  In  ancient  an;hitecture,  a 
species  of  j)ainte(l  pavement  used  by  the  Romans 
before  the  invention  of  mosaic  work. 

ASBESTIC.  Consisting  of  or  containing 
asbestos  ;  j)erhap8,  as  a  tra4le  name,  having  the 
tirei)roof  (lualitics  (►f  aslKJstos  without  neces- 
sarily the  presence  of  that  material.  In  1895 
and  later  tliis  term  was  ai)j)lied  to  various 
deviccij  for  protection  against  fire. 

ASBESTOS.  A  mineral  of  so  fibrous  a 
nature  tiiat  it  can  Ixi  woven  into  a  textile  fabric, 
which  is  naturally  incombustible  ;  having  also 
the  (piality  of  slow  conduction  of  heat.  Its 
chief  use  in  building  hiis  been  for  the  covering 
of  steam  ]>ipes,  etc.  ;  and  a  deafening  for  floors 
has  l)een  nnule  from  tiie  fibre. 

ASCENDANT.  One  of  the  two  vertical 
meml)ers  forming  the  8i<les  of  a  Chambranle 
(which  see)  or  framelike  decoration  of  a  window 
or  door.     (Compare  Traverse,  B.) 

ASHLAR  ;  ASHLER.  A.  Squared  and 
finished  building  stone;  in  recent  times,  es- 
pecially, such  stone  when  used  for  the  face  of 
a  wall  wiiose  sul)stiiuce  is  made  of  inferior 
material.  The  term  hiw  usually  a  general 
signification,  and  a  single  piece  would  Ix;  called 
a  block  of  ashlar;  rarely,  an  ashlar.  An  at- 
temi)t  luis  l)een  miule  to  limit  the  term  to  stone 
which  is  set  on  its  edge,  that  is  to  say,  not  on 
the  quarry  bed,  and  in  this  way  t^)  serve  as  a 
translation  of  the  Frencrh  ai^jectival  phrase  en, 
dc'Ut :  but  there  sewus  to  be  no  authority  for 
this  limitation.     (See  Masonry.) 

B.  Attributively,  and  in  combination,  hav- 
ing the  apj)earan(!e  of,  or  to  be  used  in  the 
place  of,  ashlar,  as  a  veneer. 

C.  A  vertical  stud  between  the  sloping  roof 
and  flooring  in  a  garret  or  roof  story,  by  a  series 
of  which  vertical  walls  are  i)rovided  for  the 
sides  of  rooms,  and  the  angidar  space  near  the 
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eaves  partitioned  off  either  as  waste  space  or 
as  low  closets.     Such  stiKldiiig  ia  more  com- 
monly spoken  of  collectively  as  ashlariiig. 

Baatard  Aihlar.  Stune  in  thin  blocks  or 
elabt  which  is  iiHeil  to  face  walls  of  brick  or 
nibble,  anil  so  treated  as  to  resemble  soKil 
blocks  of  atuiie.  This  material  is  o^en  set 
edgeways,  or  with  natural  bed  nearly  vertical. 
(See  Ashlar,  aUive.) 

Btok«ii  Ashlar.  That  in  which  the  stones 
are  of  ilitlereiit  sizes  and  sha]>es,  though  always 
rectangular  on  the  face. 

ConiMd  Ashlar.  That  in  which  the  stones 
are  arranged  according  to  height,  so  as  to  form 
regiilar  courses  in  tlie  face  of  the  wall. 


Random  Coursed  Asblar      Tliat  i^ 
Biuared  stines   jf  ^a^ous  and  irrcguls 
but  laid  so  as  to  fcrm  high      urses    each  of 
whi  h  IS  laid  js  a  ban  1  of  br*ken  ashlar 

Random  Range  Aohlai      b^me  as  Broken 
Ashlar 

Rougb  Ashlar      Kough  4to  e    little  or  not 
ftt  ali  Ire^ed  iftcr  iuarr\  i  g 

ASIA  MINOR  ARCHITECTtrBII  OF 
Alth  Ufch  As  a  Mid  r  from  its  poaiti  n  between 
the  East  anl  West  must  haie  been  peopled 
from  the  earliest  times  and  through  it  must 
have  ebbed  and  It  we<l  the  art  civilization  from 
one  to  the  other  but  bttle  remains  are  foun  I 
earlier  than  the  tifth  tenturj  bc  With  no 
great  nrer  running  through  it  as  a  navigable 
IfiS 
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highway,  and  but  few  approaches  to  the  cenbe, 
the  defects  in  its  physical  geography  would 
aeem  to  have  been  fatal  to  permanence  of 
settlement.  With  the  exception  of  UagneeiA 
and  Aizaini,  all  the  architectural  developments 
are  found  on  the  seaboard,  and  the  tuune  facilities 
of  approach  which  led  there  to  the  formation  of 
colonics  equally  scn-ed  for  the  destruction  of 
such  architectural  monuments  as,  in  their  short 
tenure,  the  eolonisls  were  able  to  produce. 
The  researches,  however,  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society,  and  of  various  travellers  during  the 
last  century  or  so,  have  revealeil  the  existence 
of  a  large  scries  of  monuments  which  fill  up 
gaps  in  the  history  of  Greek  art,  and  enable  us 
to  follow  its  development  with  greater  clearness, 
wliilst  in  the  one  section  relating  to  tombs  is 
lo  Im!  found  a  most  comjilete  aeries  of  examples, 
sucii  aa  are  not  to  bc  met  with  elsewhere;  to 
these  we  shall  refer  in  detail  later  on 

\V  ith  the  escei  tion  of  the  tx  iinples  at  Assoa 
anl  Pergamon  all  the  Greek  tenijiles  on  the 
west  Loast  of  Asia  Min  ir  are  ot  the  Ionic 
order  the  largest  l)eing  that  of  Apollo  Bran 
thidie  pla<cl  on  an  emiuen  e  aliont  eight  miles 
fiorn  Miletus  and  appniclie-l  hy  a  s^red  way 
Urleril  m  either  side  ly  stated  fagures  of 
ar  hiK.  t\|)e  nou  in  tlit  British  Uu 
■^^  siura      The  temple  itself  was  deca 

_^  st^lc      hpteral     «ith     1  '0    columns 

t  <  irU  6o  feet  high  and  dat«s  from 
ilxut  djh  DC  It  was  luilt  on  the 
ite  of  two  ejrlier  ttmilcs  burnt  or 
lestroved  res|>eitivelj  Ij  Darius  and 
Xenes  In  the  mten  r  of  the  celh 
tre  aemidctnt  lied  cJiimns  with  fairly 
Ie*eloped  Corinthian  ci(  itals  Not- 
withitanling  the  gn  Uer  size  of  the 
temple  its  fime  was  entirely  et-tipsed 
I  <,  that  of  the  Temple  ot  Artemis 
(Diani)  at  £])hesiis  one  of  the  seven 
tt  HI  Itrs  of  the  incient  world  which 
\toiill  seem  to  lia\e  lerived  ita  repu 
tation  from  the  n  h  sculpture  with 
whi  h  it  was  ailomed  Although  the 
'  position  oc  iipied  hy  this  siulpture  had 

already  been  suggented  by  reprtsentations  of 
the  west  front  ot  the  temple  on  coins  ita 
nature  an  I  extent  were  unkn  wn  till  the  discoT 
erv  b^  Mr  J  C  \\ood  in  180*  of  the  actual 
site  ol  the  temjle  inl  the  recovery  )f  three  of 
thesLulptureddnima  (tolumiiw  talatte)  referred 
t  >  I  y  Plinj  The  pavement  around  the  temple 
had  lieen  biined  to  a  dt-pth  of  22  feet  ly  the 
silt  from  the  nver  and  this  had  preserv  ed  the 
1  ttle  that  nin-uiieil  d  this  famous  stmiture 
Mr  \\ood  discovered  the  pavcm  nts  of  three 
anceessive  temples  at  levels  of  2  feet  G  feet 
an  1  9  teet  6  inches  above  the  pavement  of  the 
p<  rtico  Tlie  farst  temple  was  that  biult  in 
5o0  B  c  by  Cr<BsUB  an  I  one  of  the  drums  of 
thu)  temple,  inscnbed  with  his  name  and  sculp- 
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tured  with  archaic  figures,  and  portions  of  one 
of  the  capitals  were  recovered  and  hrouglit  over 
by  Mr.  Wood.  Burnt  400  b.c,  a  second  temple 
on  a  higher  level  was  built  by  P^buiiiuh,  the 
architect  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Branchidie  at 
Miletus.  This  temple  suffered  a  similar  fate 
BOine  40  years  later,  and  in  356  B.C.  the  great 
temple  described  by  Pliny  was  erected.  It  v.aa 
octastyle,  dipteral,  and  had  100  columns,  36 
of  which  had  ecidptures  round  the  lower  dniin. 
Portions  of  three  of  these  drums  were  found,  aa 
aiBO  of  the  scidpture  on  five  dies  or  [>eilestals 
on  which  some  of  the  sculptured  columns 
rested.  The  latest  and  most  complete  restora- 
tion is  that  put  forward  by  Dr.  Murray  in  1 896, 
and  published  in  the  R.  I.  B.  A.  Jonnial,  Vol. 
III.,  3d  aeries,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

Nearly  all  the  important  temples  in  Asia 
Minor  were  enclosed  witliin  a  periboliis  wall, 
but  without  the  porticus  we  find  in  SjTia  at 
Palmyra,  Gerasa,  and  Damascus ;  on  the  other 
hand  a  porticus  of  two  rows  of  colunms,  with 
entrance  propylj.  sometimes  funned  a  second 
enclosure  to  the  temple  examples 
ol  this  are  found  at  Aizani,  Lphcaus 
and  Priene  At  Aizani  the  temple, 
portKUB,  propvl<e  and  the  whole  en 
closure  are  raise<l  on  a  plitfomi 
measunng  465  feet  by  488  feet  and 
approached  bj  a  w  ide  flight  ot  steps 
on  the  east  side  Of  l.irge  temples 
neit  to  the  two  above  desrnlied  there 
are  foiu*  octant}  k  [iseudo  liptcral  ex 
araples  in  the  temples  of  Zeus  at 
Aizani,  Artemis  at  Magnt^sia,  Aphrodite  ^t 
Aphrodisiaa  and  of  Apollo  Smiiithtus  Of 
hexaatjie  peripteral  the  best  known  examples 
are  the  Temple  ot  Athena  Polias  at  Priene  and 
the  Temple  of  BacLliiis  at  Teos  both  explored 
and  mea8iire.l  b>  the  Dilettanti  Sotietj  in  1869 
All  the  t<.mples  above  quoted  are  of  the  Ionic 
order  and  of  tht,  hrst  Greek  work  Of  the 
Done  order  onU  two  are  known  the  Temple 
of  Athena  at  Absob  bexaatjle  and  penpteral, 
with  figures  m  ulptured  on  the  epiityle  is  mi 
nutely  descnbed  in  Mr  T  Thaiher  Clarke  s 
report  on  the  investigations  at  Assos  in  1881 
to  the  Archieological  Institute  of  America ;  the 
second  example  ia  a  temple  at  Pergamon  to 
which  we  refer  later  on.  During  the  Roman 
occupation,  many  Corinthian  temples  were 
built,  of  which  the  largest,  erected  by  Hadrian 
at  Cyzicufl,  was  hexastyle  peripteral,  with  col- 
umns 70  feet  high,  and  measured  312  feet  by 
1  \'2  feet ;  it  was  overthrown  by  an  earthtpiake 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  has  since  then  served 
as  a  quarry.  The  only  Goriutbian  temple  of  im- 
portance of  which  remains  exist  is  that  at  Euro- 
muB  (Labranda  in  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  and 
Jackly  in  the  Antiqiiitiea  of  Ionia)  near  Yakli. 

The  researches  of  the  German  government 

(1879-1886)  under  Dr.  Karl  Humann,  have 
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revefdeil  at  Pergamon  the  remains  of  the  famous 
city  built  by  Euraeoea  11.  (191-159  B.C.)  and 
his  brother  Attalus  (159-130)  and  bequeathed 
by  the  latter  to  the  Romans,  who  subsequently 
largely  added  to  it.  The  more  remarkable 
ruins  are  those  found  on  the  hill  overlooking 
the  valley  of  the  river  Seleueus,  on  the  borders 
of  w-hich  the  Romans  built  an  amphitheatre,  a 
theatre,  and,  among  other  structures,  thermw, 
part  of  which  were  erected  on  a  aeries  of  vaults 
thrown  across  the  river ;  jwrtions  of  the  thermic, 
subsequently  turned  into  a  basilican  church, 
still  exist,  as  also  the  vault  over  the  river. 
Tlie  iip])er  town,  or  acroi)olis,  was  built  on  a 
series  of  terraces,  on  the  lower  one  of  which, 
above  the  agora,  was  built  the  great  altar  of 
ZeuB,  fnnu  which  tlie  sujierb  aeries  of  sculptures 
representing  the  battles  of  the  gods  and  the 
Titans  were  removed  and  taken  to  Berlin.  The 
great  altar  waa  raiaed  on  a  stereobate,  or  plat- 
form, 98  feet  by  90  feet,  nearly  '20  feet  high, 
round  wliicli,  at  a  height  of  about  8  feet  from 
the  level  of  tht  t  n  i       r  u  the  p,'"'-'*  frieze,  7 
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feet  6  inches  high  of  figures  in  high  relief  A 
wide  flight  <t  steps  led  up  to  the  altar  which, 
it  la  supposed  «ia  enclosed  withm  a  court  sur 
ronnded  by  an  lonu  peristole  fating  outwani 
On  a  terrace  bejoud  this  and  it  a  higher  level, 
Bto  id  the  Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa  of  the  Done 
orler  Beyond  this,  on  an  immense  terrate 
lacing  west  w.is  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  buildings  the  Temple  of  Trajan  or 
the  Augjisteuin  of  the  Corinthian  order  At  the 
foot  of  the  ttrrue  of  the  Teinjle  rf  Athena 
Polias  and  tut  out  in  the  side  ol  the  hill  w  as 
a  great  thtatre  with  about  90  tiers  ol  seats 
The  stage  of  the  theatre  partially  encroacheil  on 
the  great  terrace,  750  feet  long,  raised  on  two 
stories  of  snbetructures  facing  the  valley.  At 
the  farther,  or  cast  end  of  this  terrace  was  a 
small  Ionic  temple  of  refined  Greek  work,  though 
)iussibly  executed  under  Roman  rule.  The 
aplenditi  site  of  this  acnipolis,  with  its  sueeea- 
aioii  of  terrains  at  different  levels,  crowneil  with 
the  great  altar,  and  the  teiufiles  with  their 
porticoes  around  them,  must  have  formed  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of  antiquity. 

The  theatres  in  Asia  Minor  all  date  Irom  the 

Roman  period,  but  in  some  cases  they  are  in 

better  preservation  than  in  any  other  countrj-, 

except  perhaps  the  theatre  at  Orange  in  France. 
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ThnB  at  Aspendus  and  Perga  still  exist  the  gal- 
leriea  which  ran  round  the  upper  part  of  the 
theatre.  The  walb  of  the  proeccniuni,  with  the 
three  ur  five  doorways  leading  on  to  the  atoge, 
are  still  found  in  &  large  number  of  the  theatres  in 
suthrient  preaerration  to  allow  of  their  complete 
restoration  on  paper,  though,  since  the  first  rec- 
ord of  thein  hy  Sir  Charles  Fellows  aixty  yeara 
ago,  mo»t  of  the  material  has  t)een  taken  away. 

The  more  jwrfect  exau]i>lcs  are  those  at 
Hierapolis,  Myra  (with  composite  capitnls  in 
the  proscenium),  Patora,  ^gae,  Aliuda,  EpliexuH 
(493  feet  in  diameter),  Laodice^  ad  Lyeum, 
Magnesia,  Telmessus,  Termcsaua,  Pinara,  lassos, 
and  Tralies. 

The  Greek  market  house  is  rcpresente<l  by 
two  well-presen'cd  examples  at  Alinda  in  Caria 
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and  .^gae  in  .^>lia.  The  former  is  the  larger 
of  the  two,  measuring  .120  foct  long  and  ,14  feet 
deep,  with  tliree  storicH,  tiic  lower  one  divided 
up  into  a  series  of  stone  chantl>erH,  the  middle 
story  being  a  long  liall  diviilcd  down  the  centre 
liy  square  piers  and  semidetached  Dciric  shafts 
each  side,  and  tlie  upper  story  an  open  porticus 
with  throe  rows  of  columns. 

Colommded  streets  are  found  in  many  of  the 
towns  of  Asia  Minor,  some  of  them  of  earlier 
date  than  those  found  in  SjTia.  Remains  esist 
at  Pcrga  (with  (toss  streets)  and  Side  in  the 
south  of  Asia  Minor,  and  other  examples  are 
fiiund  at  Hicrapolis  and  Laodicea  ad  Lycura, 
the  must  perfect  colonnades  1)cing  fuun<l  at 
Pompeiopolis  near  Mersina,  where  more  than  a 
Imndred  ci>lumns  of  the  street  leading  from  the 
port  to  one  of  the  entrance  gates  of  the  town 
still  stand  erect. 

Of  the  gymuaaia  in  Asia  Iklinor  the  remains 
are  insuffident  to  judge  of  their  architectural 
treatment.  The  plans  of  three  are  given  in  Falk- 
encr's  Epkesus,  which  show  considerable  rcucm- 
blance  to  the  thennit  of  Rome,  except  that  tfie 
iKiths  occupy  a  pooition  of  secondary  importance. 
Other  exam{>les  exist  at  Alexanilria,  Tnuu  (sa- 
chlicd  to  Hadrian),  laasoi,  Sanlis,  and  Aasoe. 
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This  brings  us  to  the  last  subdiviaion  al 
pagan  work,  viz.  the  tombs,  which  constitute 
the  most  important  series  of  Greek  works  of 
art.  The  earliest  would  seem  to  be  the  Phrygian 
tombs,  dating  from  the  ninth  to  the  fifth  century 
B.u.  The  Lion  Tomb  of  Azazin,  cut  in  the  ruck, 
has  two  lions  nuni>ant  with  a  nide  representa- 
tion of  a  cuhimn  lietwcen,  which  recalls  the 
Lion  Gate  at  Mycenie,  though  of  inferior  work- 
manship. Numerous  other  examples  are  can'ed 
in  representation  of  a  tent  with  tlie  elaborate 
[Mitterns  of  an  embroidered  tent  cloth  carved  on 
the  front,  tlic  tomb  of  Midas  near  Dc^hanlu 
being  the  m.ist  iuijMrtiuit  example  and  of  consid- 
erable size,  the  width  and  height  of  the  tomb 
being  51  and  61  feet  reitpcctively ;  oth^s  at 
Delikli-tach  and  Azazin,  figured  in  Perrot  and 
Chipiez's  work  (Iliitt'iirv  <l^  fnil  dattn  FaHti- 
yui't^.  Vol.  v.),  reproduce  the  same  tyjNMifdeaigu, 
In  Lycia  the  earliest  example  is  that  known  as 
the  Har{iy  Tomb,  consisting  of  an  immense 
monolith  crowned  by  a  cella  enclosed  with  slabs 
of  marble,  on  which  are  representatious  of 
wmgcd  tigurcA  liearing  children  or  souls  to  the 
shutes  of  the  lower  world.  Of  the  rock-cut 
tomlw  in  Lycia  maiic  knowii  to  us  by  Sir  Oharlea 
Fellows,  the  earliest  of  them  arc  not  couitidned 
to  be  older  than  the  fifth  century  B.i:.,  and  they 
indicate  a  wooden  origin  so  cloaely,  tliat,  aa 
pointed  out  by  Fergusson,  it  would  be  futile  to 
hKik  for  any  earlier  c\am))les  in  the  country. 
Tliere  are  two  tyi>ea  :  lir«t,  those  which,  cut  in 
the  rock,  are  isolated  on  all  four  sides;  and 
second,  those  which  form  frontispieces  only  on 
the  side  of  the  cliff.  Of  the  fbnner  the  two 
examples  in  the  British  Museum  would  seem  to 
be  co])ics  in  stone  of  a  i>ortablc  nrk  or  shrine^ 
jilacMl  on  a  Mid«tnictiu'e  sometimes  carved  with 
relief  sculpture.  They  have  high,  pointed,  curved 
nwfs,  in  tlio  ends  of  which  the  purlins  carrying 
the  ean'eii  timber  bt^anis  are  clearly  shown,  and 
the  whole  design  undcmcnth  eonsista  of  copies 
of  timl.N-r  framed  with  projecting  beams  such  aa 
U>  make  it  in  its  original  model  a  portaUe 
feature. 

The  second  class  is  of  two  types,  the  earliert 
again  copied  from  framed  structures  in  wood 
with  projecting  roofc  carried  on  circular  logs  rf 
timber  and  sometimes 'with  a  pent  roof;  the 
later  ones  arc  imitations  of  the  porticoes  of 
temples,  but  with  the  ends  of  Miuar^d  timbers 
pnijo^ting  beyond  the  epistyle,  which,  like  Nmilar 
features  in  the  Persepolitim  tombs,  show  tiia 
w(x>den  origin  of  the  Greek  dentil  here  found 
in  an  undeveloped  condition.  At  Myra,  Telmes- 
Hus,  Antiphellua,  Patara,  and  Araxa,  these  tombs 
can  1)6  counted  by  hundreds  in  the  sides  of  the 
ciifTs. 

The  most  elaborate  tomb  in  Asia  Minor  was 
the  Mausoleum  erected  by  Queen  Artemisia  in 
memory  of  her  husband  Mauaolus,  and  celebrvted 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  iu  sculpture  and 
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the  fame  of  the  artists  who  executed  it.  The 
chief  attempted  restorations  siuce  its  discovery 
are  those  of  Newtou  and  Pullan,  Fergiisson  and 
Dr.  Oldfield,  whose  clear  and  unbiassed  descri])- 
tion  in  the  Archceologia  of  1896  may  lead  to 
other  versions. 

Of  the  architecture  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
comparatively  little  is  found  in  Asia  Minor  ;  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  the  earlier  churches 
have  been  converted  into  mosques,  and  of  these 
there  are  two  examples  at  Trebizoud.  The 
other  examples  given  in  Texier  are  the  churches 
of  Ancyra,  Cassaba,  and  Myra.  In  these  exam- 
ples the  prothesis  and  diaconicum  are  found, 
which  show  that  they  are  posterior  to  Justin  II., 
and  the  comparatively  low  elevation  of  the 
<lrum  carrying  the  dome  suggests  that  they 
were  built  before  the  ninth  century,  when  the 
•drum  began  to  be  raised  higher  to  obtain  more 
light  from  the  windows  pierced  in  it. 

The  last  architectural  phase  in  Asia  Minor  is 
that  which  was  developed  under  the  Se^juk 
Sultans,  and  whose  chief  interest  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Turkish 
Saracenic  style. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
that  the  Se\juk  Sultans  developed  a  style  of 
their  own,  largely  based  on  Persian  work.  Their 
art,  however,  was  more  decorative  than  construc- 
tional, and  whilst  the  portals  of  their  mosques 
and  the  entrance  gateways  of  their  medressas 
or  universities  are  conspicuous  ])y  the  elabora- 
tion of  their  ornament,  a  close  inspection  reveals 
that  their  intricate  patterns  are  an  attempt  to 
reproduce  in  carved  stonework  that  decoration 
which  the  Persians  produced,  and  much  more 
happQy,  in  brilliantly  coloured  fayence.  Com- 
pared with  the  earlier  work  in  Persia,  or  the 
numerous  developments  in  Cairo,  the  construc- 
tive value  and  reason  of  the  stalactitic  vault, 
either  in  the  pendentives  which  carry  the  domes, 
or  in  the  half  vault  of  the  great  portals,  or  even 
in  the  cornices  or  capitals,  in  Se^ukian  work  is 
entirely  lost  on  account  of  its  want  of  due  pro- 
jection and  its  elongation.  The  most  remark- 
able buildings  are  those  found  in  Sivas,  built 
between  1211  and  1274;  Kaisariyeh,  in  the 
moeque  erected  by  Houen,  1238 ;  Konieh,  palace 
and  mosf^ues ;  Nigdeh,  the  mosque  of  Ala-ed- 
Din,  1223,  and*  the  tomb  of  Fatma  Khadoon, 
1344,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of 
the  style.  The  conical  roofs  with  which  all  the 
Se\jukiaii  tombs  are  covered,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  domes  which  surmount  all  Persian  and 
Cairene  tombs,  are  probably  derived  from  Ar- 
menian and  Georgian  prototypes.  All  of  these 
are  represented  in  Texier,  Asie  Mineure, 

—  R.  PhenjS  Spiers. 

The  architectural  history  of  Asia  Minor  has 
hardly  been  attempted  previously  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  paper.  What  is  known  of  the  build- 
ings on  the  seacoast  is  to   be   found   in  books 
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mentioned  in  the  bibliography  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture; and  tliat  which  recent  explorations  of  the 
interior  have  recorded  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
larjMjo  books  of  travel  like  Petersen's  Kleinasietit 
which  are  not  architectural  treatises.  I^rofessor 
Ramsay's  explorations,  some  of  which  are  recorded 
in  the  pu1)lications  of  the  ArchaBological  Institute 
of  America,  are  full  of  suggestive  remarks.  Also 
see,  besides  the  books  mentioned  in  the  text, 
Texier,  Charles,  Asia  Mineurey  description  geo- 
graphique,  etc.  ;  Falkener,  Edward,  Ephesus^  etc.  ; 
Pottier,  Edmond,  and  Keinach,  Salomon,  J^cole 
fran^aise  iTAthhneSy  la  Necropole  de  Myrina^ 
recherches  archeologiques  executees  .  .  .,  Paris, 
1887  ;  Niemann,  George,  and  Benndorf,  O.,  Re.isen 
in  Sitdwestlirhen  Klein-Asicn,  Band  1. ;  Jieisen  in 
Lykien  nnd  Karien  .  .  .  mit  e.iner  karte  von  Ilein- 
rich  Kieptrty  Band  II.;  lieisen  in  Lykien^  Milyas 
und  KihratiSy  Vienna,  1889 ;  Ilumann,  Karl,  and 
Puchstein,  O.,  Beisen  in  Kleinasien  und  Nord 
Syrien,  Ansge.fuhrt  im  auftrage  der  Kgl.  prexts- 
siscken  akademie  der  wissenschafteny  Berlin,  1890; 
Lanckor6n8ki,  Karl,  Niemann,  G.,  and  Petersen, 
E.,  Stddte  Pamphyliens  und  Pisidiens . . .,  Vienna, 
1890. 


!.  A.  Natural  mineral  pitch  or 
bitumen,  as  from  the  great  Pitch  Lake  in  the 
Island  of  Trinidad. 

B.  An  artificial  compound,  as  of  coal  tar, 
sand,  and  lime ;  or  of  natural  asphalt  {A  above) 
or  some  other  form  of  bitumen  with  vegetable 
pitch,  sand,  and  other  ingredients. 

Either  of  these  preparations  is  used  for  street 
paving,  and  for  making  walls  and  vaults  water- 
tight. 

ASSEMBLY  CHAMBBR;  ASSEMBLY 
HOUSE.  Among  the  American  Indians  a 
structure  built  for  meetings,  ceremonies,  and 
festivals.  Those  erected  by  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Northwest  are  particularly  so 
called.  In  certain  respects  the  ftmction  of  the 
assembly  house  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Kiva ; 
it  is  ceremonial  lodge,  club  house,  council  house, 
and  dormitory  combined.  That  built  by  the 
Korak  was  oblong,  wholly  underground,  about 
6  feet  wide  by  10  feet  long,  and  6  feet  high. 
An  almost  flat  roof  was  supported  by  poles  or 
posts,  the  top  being  on  a  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  only  opening  was  a  hatch- 
way at  one  side  with  a  notched  pole  for  descent. 
The  Yuki  made  a  dome-shaped  house  thatched 
with  grass  and  covered  with  earth.  It  was 
large  enough  to  contain  200  persons.  The 
Pdmo  house  was  similar,  and  every  seven  years 
they  built  an  especially  large  one.  In  Potter 
Valley,  California,  remains  of  one  had  a  circular 
excavation  for  a  base  63  feet  in  diameter  and 
6  feet  deep.  It  was  18  feet  high  in  the  middle, 
the  roof  being  supported  on  five  posts,  one 
in  the  centre  and  four  equidistant  between  it 
and  the  edge  of  the  excavation.  Timbers  6  to 
9  inches  diameter  were  built  over  from  the 
edge  to  the  central  post,  then  grass  and  brush 
were  laid  on,  and  the  whole  covered  with  earth. 
The  frame  of  a  mammoth  assembly  house  erecte<l 
by  Puget  Sound  Indians  was  still  standing  in 
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1855  at  Port  Madison.  It  was  520  feet  long, 
60  feet  wide,  15  feet  high  in  front,  and  10  feet 
high  in  the  rear,  the  roof  having  but  one  slope. 
There  were  37  rafters,  each  60  feet  long  and 
from  12  to  22  inches  in  diameter.  Roof  and 
sides  were  of  slalM  or  phuiks,  as  usual  in  that 
locality.  (See  Slab  House  ;  Kiva ;  Council 
House  ;  Lo<lge ;  Communal  Dwelling.) 

—  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 

ASSEMBLY  ROOM.  A  room  in  which 
aHS(*tnblieH  in  the  sense  of  social  gatherings, 
bidls,  etc.,  are  hehl.  The  term  was  common  in 
England  in  tlie  eighteenth  century,  and  is  still 
in  use,  t»si)fciiilly  in  tlie  Unit'Cd  States. 

ASSURANCE.     (See  C^ailleteau.) 

ASSYRIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  (See 
Mes()|K>tamia,  Architecture  of.) 

ASTRAGAL;  ASTRAGALUS.  A,  A 
small  moulding  of  roundetl,  convex  section. 
When  plain  it  is  more  commonly  called  Bead 
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(which  see),  but  it  is  very  often,  in  classic  and 
neoclassic  architecture,  cut  into  a  row  of  slightly 
marked  roundetl  parts. 

B.  A  moulded  strip  applied  to  erne  or  both 
meeting  stiles  of  a  pair  of  folding  doors.  It 
projects  past  the  edge  so  as  to  overlap  the 
a(Uoining  stile  when  the  doors  are  closed. 

C.  Sometimes,  a  sash  bar. 
ASTTLAR.     Without  columns,  or  without 

the  habitual  use  of  columns  in  im]X)rtant  posi- 
tions and  as  influencing  the  design  ;  said  of  a 
style  or  a  system  of  design.  The  opposite  of 
this  term  is  Columnar. 

AS7LUM.  A.  Originally  a  place  of  sanc- 
tuary where  persons  escaping  from  justice  might 
be  saved ;  the  term  ailopted  in  its  fidl  signifi- 
cance from  the  Latin,  in  which  sense  Rome  is 
said  to  have  l)een  made  an  asylum  by  Romulus, 
and  in  which  sense  also  the  Capitoline  Hill 
between  the  Cita<lel  and  the  higliest  point, 
where  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  stood,  was  the 
actual  place  of  refuge. 

The  district  called  Blackfriars  in  London 
maintained  its  right  of  aaylum  as  late,  at  least, 
as  the  reign  of  Mary  I.,  and  that  called  pop- 
ularly Alsatia,  but  more  proi)erly  Whitefriars, 
retained  its  right  of  san(;tuary  until  it  was 
formally  alx)lislie<l  in  1697.     (See  Sanctuary.) 

B.  In  nuNleni  usage  a  building  or  group  of 
buildings  intended  as  a  refuge  for  the  sick  or 
the  destitute.  It  may  be  considered  to  differ 
from  Hospital  in  that  the  hospital  is  rather  a 
place  for  the  care  and  cure  of  disease,  the  asylum 
a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  need  care  rather 
than  medical  treatment.  In  this  sense,  used 
peculiarly  as  an  abbreviation  for  insane  asylum 
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and  as  a  more  delicate;  expression  than  Mad- 
house. (For  the  plamiing  and  architectural 
character  of  the  building,  see  Hospital.)  —  R.  S. 

ASTMMETR7.  Lack  of  symmetry.  The 
term  may  be  used  to  imply  a  defect,  as  when  it 
is  said  that  buildings  of  a  given  epoch  suffer 
from  asymmetry.  It  is  more  often  used  as 
implying  a  quality  which  is  gooil  or  evil  as  one 
may  judge  it.  The  term  "  Symmetry  "  of  which 
this  tenu  is  the  opposite  and  negation,  is  itaelf 
of  a  very  loose  and  general  significance.  Thus 
an  irregidar  building  or  group  of  buildings  may 
])e  C(»n8idere<l  by  one  critic  lacking  in  proi>er 
symmetry,  and  by  another  as  characterized  by 
an  {wymmetry  so  subtile  as  to  be  often  over- 
lookwl,  —  and  this  may  l^  asymmetrical  to 
either  of  these  critics,  the  term  (covering  both 
characterizations.  —  R.  S. 

ATCHIEVEMENT.    Same  as  Achievement. 

ATELIER.  A  workshop  or  studio ;  the 
French  term  naturidized  in  English  for  an  artist's 
studio,  an<l,  es])ecially,  for  one  of  those  studios 
in  whi<*h  pupils  are  tniined  in  any  fine  art. 
(See  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  and  Architect,  The, 
in  England  ;  Architect,  The,  in  France  ;  Archi- 
tect, The,  in  Italy.  Comi)are  also  Painting 
Room  ;  Studio  ;  Workshop.) 

ATL ANTES  (pi.).  Figures  of  men  uaed  as 
supi)orts  or  apparent  supports.  (See  Caryatid ; 
Telamon.)  Atlantes  are  rare  in  architecture 
l)efore  the  seventeenth  centurj',  their  use  being 
limited  to  two  or  three  known  instances  of 
which  the  most  im|)ortant  is  the  great  temple 
at  Akragas,  in  Sicily.  In  the  later  neoclassic 
work  lliey  are  common.  (See  Baroque ;  Neo- 
classic Architecture ;  Rococo.) 

ATLAS.     The  singular  fonn  of  Atlantes. 

ATRIUM.  ^'1.  In  Roman  building,  the 
principal  room  of  an  early  and  simple  house. 
Tlie  hearth  for  cooking  was  in  it,  and  the  word 
"culina,"  or  special  cooking  room,  is  of  later 
date ;  hence,  in  small  Pompeian  houses  the  room 
with  the  hearth  is  named  "  atrium  "  or  "  culina." 
In  more  elalK)rate  dwellings,  a  small  court,  only 
partially  covered  by  a  RM)f,  the  rain  upon  which 
fell  through  the  opening  in  the  middle.  In  the 
large  houses  known  to  us  in  Pompeii  and 
Hercidaneum  the  tenn  "  atrium  "  is  applied  to  a 
smaller  and  less  pretentious  court,  the  larger  ones 
]x?ing  called  "  j)eristyle"  or  "  garden."  Vitnivius, 
however,  employs  the  tenn  "  cavonlium  "  as  that 
most  common  in  his  time,  —  that  of  the  early 
Empire. 

B,  In  early  Christian  ec^lesiology,  the  court 
in  front  of  a  basilica,  usually  surrounded  l^ 
covered  ambulatories  in  the  manner  of  a  cloister. 
In  most  instances,  the  space  of  the  atrium  haB 
been  occupied  by  other  buildings,  but  a  few 
remain  in  very  perfect  condition,  as  notably 
that  of  S.  Ambrogio  at  Milan.  (See  Basilica ; 
Etruscan  Architecture ;  House ;  Roman  Imperial 
Architecture.)  —  R.  S. 
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Coriathiau  Atilum.  One  iu  which  a  number 
of  columns  were  used  to  carry  the  frame  of  the 
compluvium.  This,  then,  was  a  small  peristyle, 
Displnviate  Atrium.  (Caviedium  Displuri- 
atum ;  Vitruvius.)  One  in  which  the  opening 
in  tile  roof  was  not  a  compluvium,  aa  the  roof 
eloped  the  other  way,  and  the  water  was  carriol 
outward  toward  the  walls  aud  so  to  gtitt«rs  and 
leaders. 

Tetnwtyle  Atriam.     One  in  which  the  four 
comers  of  the  trame  of  the  compluvium  are 


ATTIC  STORY 
ATTIC.  A.  Something  built  above  the 
wall  comiire ;  a  low  story  with  wiiidows,  or  a 
mere  blank  wall,  but  not  a  pierced  or  open 
paraiwt.  The  use  of  the  term  is  confined  to  neo- 
elassic  buildings  in  wliicli  an  additional  story 
above  the  cornice  is  Homctimes  added  in  this 
way,  this  device  being  emjdoyed  either  to 
diminish  the  apgrnrent  height  of  the  front,  or 
as  an  afterthought.  A  ])urely  ornamental  eon- 
Btruction  above  the  entablature  receives  this 
name  also,  as  in  the  Foniin  of  Nen-a  (Forum 


carried  on  four  columns,  while  no  other  cohimns 
were  used. 

Teatudlnate  AMnm.  (Cavscdium  Testu- 
dinatum  ;  Vitruvius.)  One  in  which  the  roof 
was  complete,  without  opening.  This  seems  to 
be  a  survival  of  the  earliest  form,  where  the 
atrium  was  a  mere  sitting  room. 

Tiwcan  Atalnm.  One  which  has  no  columns 
to  carry  the  roof,  the  compluvium  being  merely 
a  square  framed  opening  like  a  skylight.  This 
IB  unquestionably  the  early  Italian  form. 

ATTACHBD  COXtUMIT.  Same  aa  Engaged 
Column  (which  see). 

ATTACHHBNT  PLUG.  (See  Electrical 
AppliaDces.) 
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li.  A  stoi^-  at  the  top  of  a  building  compar- 
atively low  and  unimjiortant ;  as  if  built  behind 
the  art'hiteirtural  atti(i  (definition  A  above). 
(See  Attic  Story ;  also  compare  Basement.) 
—  R.  S. 

ATTIC  BABE.     (See  Base.) 

ATTIC  ORDER.  A  subordinate  onler,  as 
of  pilasters,  used  to  a<lom  the  front  of  an  Attic 
(which  see). 

ATTIC  STORT.  The  story  behind  an 
Attic  in  sense  A  and  the  same  as  an  attic  in 
sense  B. 


ATTRIBUTE 

ATTRIBUTE.  An  object,  as  a  weapon,  a 
flower,  or  the  like,  considered  as  expressing  the 
cliaracter  or  authority  of  a  divinity ;  thus  the 
dove  is  a  recognized  attribute  of  Venus  in 
Roman  and  mo<lern  mythology.  (Compare 
Emblem  ;  Symlwlogy.) 

ATWOOb,  CHARLES  B.  ;  architect ;  b. 
1849,  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts;  d.  Dec. 
1895,  at  Chicagi>. 

Atwood  wiis  educate  at  the  La\iTence  Sci- 
entific School  of  Harvard  University.  He 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  office  of  Ware 
and  Van  Brunt  (Boston),  and  in  1872  l)egan 
business  on  his  own  ju'c^mnt.  In  1875  he  took 
charge  of  the  an^hitectural  work  of  the  firm  of 
Herter  Brothers  in  New  York  City,  and  in  that 
capacjity  designed  mu*.*h  of  the  detail  of  W.  H. 
Vanderbilt's  house  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Atwood 
was  chosen  designer  in  chief  to  the  World^s  Fair 
in  Chicago  and  designwl  the  Peristyle  and  Art 
Building  for  that  exposition. 

American  Architect^  Vol.  L.,  p.  141. 


architect. 

In  1401  Jehan  Aubelet,  mattre  (Vo&uvre  du 
Toi,  with  his  nephew,  Jehan  Pr^vot,  was  sent 
by  Raymond  du  Temple  (see  Temple,  R.  du)  to 
inspect  the  works  at  the  Cathedral  of  Troyes 
(France).  In  1403  Aubelet  ])ecame  maltredea 
ceuvres  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

Assier,  Les  arts  et  les  artistes  dans  Vancienne 
capitals  de  la  Champagne. 

AIJBRIOT,  HUOUES  ;  prh^dt  de  Paris. 

Before  1369  he  completed  the  second  wall  of 
the  city  of  Paris  {V enceinte  de  Charles  V.) 
begun  by  his  predecessor  Etienne  Marcel.  He 
laid  the  first  stone  of  the  historic  Bastille  (Paris) 
April  22,  1370.  The  building  was  finished  in 
about  four  years.  This  work  brought  upon 
him  the  animosity  of  the  people.  He  was 
condemned  by  the  bishop  of  Paris  and  himself 
imprisoned  in  the  Bastille,  March  1,  1382.  He 
e8cai)ed  to  Djjon,  where  he  died  soon  after. 

Hoffenbauer,  Paris  a  travers  les  ages. 

AUDIENCE  CHAMBER.  A  room  in 
which  a  formid  reception  or  meeting  is  held,  as, 
especially,  in  a  palace,  as  it  is  the  sovereign 
generally  who  is  said  to  grant  audiences. 

AUDIT  HOUSE ;  ROOM.  In  England, 
a  house  or  room  used  for  the  transaction  of 
])usiness  connected  with  a  cathedral,  and,  there- 
fore, usually  located  in  the  cathetlral  close. 

AUDITORIUM  (1.).  A.  In  any  building 
intended  to  receive  an  audience;,  as  a  church,  a 
theatre,  or  the  like,  that  part  which  is  especially 
appropriated  to  the  audiencxj  when  listening  to 
an  address  or  concert,  or  watching  a  perform- 
ance, or  the  like.  (See  Acoustics;  Amphi- 
theatre ;  Concert  Hall ;  Theatre.) 

B.  A  parlor  in  which  the  inmates  of  a 
monastery  or  similar  institution  are  allowed  to 
see  visitors. 
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AUDITORIUM  (II.).  A  building  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  which  contains  a  theatre,  many 
business  otiices,  and  a  large  hotel.  It  occupies 
one  end  or  side  of  a  large  block,  and  fronts  on 
three  streets,  having  also  a  fourth  front  on  a 
narrow  alley.  The  Auditorium  Annex  is  at  the 
other  side  of  the  street  upon  which  the  main 
building  faces,  and  is  connected  therewith  by  a 
tunnel  under  the  roadwav. 

AUDRAN,  CLAUDE;  painter  and  dec- 
orator; b.  Mar.  27,  1639,  at  Lyons;  d.  Jan.  4, 
1684. 

Tlie  family  of  Audran  furnished  five  genera- 
tions of  artists  represented  by  sixteen  individ- 
uals, most  of  them  engravers.  Claude  Audran 
was  a  pupil  of  Noiil  Coypel  and  assisted  Erranl 
in  the  <lecoration  of  Versailles,  the  Lou\Te,  and 
the  Tuileries.  He  assisted  Charles  Lebrun  (see 
Lebnin,  Ch.)  in  many  important  undertakings. 
The  more  famous  engraver,  Gerard  Audran,  was 
a  younger  brother. 

Genevay,  Style  Louis  XIV. 

AUOUSTiEUM.  A  building,  or  a  temple, 
detlicated  to  the  deifie<l  Augustus,  as  that  at 
Ancyra  in  Asia  Minor. 

AULA.  A  hall  or  large  room ;  the  late 
Latin  term  used  in  me<iiieval  Latin  documents 
and  rarely  in  modem  English. 

AUMBRY  ;  AUfiffERT.     Same  as  Ambry. 

AUREOLA ;  AUREOLE.  A  glory  which 
surrounds  the  whole  figure  of  the  divine  or 
sainted  personage.  (See  Glory;  Halo; 
Nimbus;  Vesica  Piscis.)  On  the  tympanum 
of  a  Romanesque  or  early  Grothic  church,  Christ 
is  often  representetl  8urrounde<l  by  an  aiureole. 

AURIGA,  HERMANN;  architect  and 
engineer. 

At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  (1190- 
1202)  Bishop  Conrail  von  Hunenbourg  under- 
took the  second  enlargement  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  of  Strasburg.  He  built  a  double  line 
of  fortifications  with  three  gates.  On  one  of 
tliese  gates,  which  existed  in  the  last  century, 
was  the  statue  of  the  architect  employeil  on 
the  work  and  the  inscription,  "Hermannus 
Auriga  magister  hi\jus  operis."  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  Auriga  was  architect  of  the 
choir  and  transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg, built  at  about  this  time. 

Gerard ;  Lps  Artistes  de  V Alsace  an  Moyen- 
age. 

AUSTIN,  GEORGE;  architect;  b.  1787; 
d.  18-48. 

The  Cathedral  of  Canterbury  was  allowed 
to  decay  until  about  1819.  Only  mechanics 
were  employed  to  cure  for  it,  and  important 
parts  of  the  building  were  in  i-uin.  George 
Austin,  a  resident  of  Canterbury,  urged  tlie 
necessity  of  intelligent  care,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  monument.  He  restored  the 
entire  building.     His  restoration  of  the  south- 
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AUSTRALIA 

eastern  transept  and  northwestern  tower  were 
remarkable  feats  of  engineering. 
Builder,  Vol.  VII.  (1849),  p.  205. 

AUSTRALIA,      ARCHmSCTURE     OF. 

The  natives  of  Australia  were  few  in  number 
when  the  land  was  first  explored  by  Europeans, 
and  were  of  a  low  type  of  savagery.  They 
had  no  houses  nor  roofed  buildings  of  any  sort ; 
using  screens  as  a  shelter  from  the  wind  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  building  low  huts  of 
bark  or  of  slender  poles  tied  together  at  top 
and  covered  with  mud,  with  the  one  opening 
turned  to  leeward,  and  without  door  or  open- 
ing for  window  or  chimney.     (See  Mia-Mia.) 

The  settlers  of  European  stock  have  built 
two  cities,  Melbourne  and  Sydney,  of  over  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  each,  and  nine 
more  of  twenty  thousand  or  over.  These  are 
generally  laid  out  with  very  wide  streets, 
reservations  for  parks,  sites  selected  deliberately 
for  public  buildings,  and  all  the  usual  and 
proper  consideration  for  the  needs  of  a  large 
population;  but  as  yet  little  of  importance 
in  the  way  of  architectural  art  is  note<I. 
The  public  buildings  are  convenient,  but 
in  style  are  rather  close  copies  of  modem 
English  architecture  of  the  more  conventional 
and  less  interesting  type.  Thus,  in  Adelaide, 
South  Australia,  a  city  admirably  laid  out 
with  most  sagacious  provision  for  future  needs, 
the  buildings  generally  do  not  demand  atten- 
tion. The  town  hall  and  the  Supreme  Court 
building  are  of  late  neoclassic  character,  with 
pilasters  and  colonnaded  porticoes  of  an  ordi- 
nary sort ;  although  the  latter  building  is  of 
good  general  proportions.  In  the  same  town, 
the  Parliament  house  of  the  colony  is  in 
process  of  rebuilding,  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  at  first  and  in  a  neoclassic  style.  Tlie 
Anglican  cathedral  is,  however,  an  important 
structure,  designed  by  William  Butterfield  and 
in  the  best  style  of  that  remarkable  artist. 

In  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  the  city 
of  Sydn^  is  picturesquely  situated,  with  its 
subarbs,  around  a  beautifUl  bay,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  new  cities  in  the  world ; 
but  the  architectural  character  of  its  public 
buildings  is  not  high  nor  very  unusual.  The 
town  hall  is  of  a  rather  florid  neoclassic 
design  with  two  orders  superimposed.  There 
are  open  porticoes  in  two  stories  with  coupled 
oolumns,  and  these  are  repeated  and  carried 
along  the  front  by  systems  of  pilasters ;  there 
is  also  a  high  square  tower  of  good  general 
design  rising  from  the  roof  above  the  porticoes. 
The  university  buildings  have  been  begun  on 
a  very  large  scale  in  the  modem  Gothic  style. 
Saint  Andrew's  Cathedral  is  of  moderate  size ; 
a  perpendicular  Gothic  design  by  T.  Blackett. 
There  is  also  a  laige  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
in  progress,  the  design  of  W.  W.  Wanlell, 
geometrioal  English  Gothic,  apparently  studied 
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from  Lincoln  Cathedral.  The  government 
house,  of  elaborate  Victorian  Gothic  style,  with 
towers,  lies  in  fine  grounds,  a  part  of  which  is 
used  as  the  botanic  garden.  That  which  a 
new  and  growing  city  needs  seems  to  be  done 
or  doing  in  a  good  way ;  but,  except  for  the 
cathedral,  no  important  artistical  or  constmc- 
tional  peculiarities  are  brought  to  our  attention. 

On  a  still  larger  scale  are  the  buildings 
of  Melbourne,  the  capital  of  Victoria.  The 
houses  of  Parliament  are  of  elaborate  neo- 
classic design :  a  portico  with  ten  columns  in 
aiitia  between  wings  decorated  by  pilasters, 
the  whole  forming  a  colossal  order.  The 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  by  W.  W.  Wardell, 
is  of  English  Gothic.  The  Anglican  cathe<lral, 
by  Butterfield,  is  a  remarkable  design  with 
firee  use  of  colour. 

Until  a  ca-reful  study  of  the  houses  built  by 
early  settlers  and  by  later  wealthy  sheep 
farmers  and  cattle  raisers  shall  have  been 
made,  there  will  be  nothing  of  especial  interest 
to  record  coiiceniiug  the  architecture  of  Aus- 
tralia—  always  excepting  the  chance  of  im- 
portant buildings  of  truly  artistical  character 
being  undertaken.  That  which  would  be 
interesting  to  a  foreigner  in  the  United  States 
would  not  be  the  grandiose  buildings  of  the 
cities  so  much  as  the  natiu*ally  developed  frame 
buildings,  sheathed  and  protecte<l  with  Iward- 
ing  and  shingles,  whidi  have  grown  up  with 
the  very  life  of  the  people  ;  and  the  same  con- 
ditions exist  in  the  case  of  the  prosjierous 
British  colonies  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We 
desire  to  know  wherein  their  unsophisti coated 
system  of  building  dificre  from  the  log  house 
and  the  frame  house  of  the  English  speaking 
nations  of  America  ;  but  as  yet  no  student  has 
brought  us  this  information.  —  R.  S. 

**  Architecture  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria ''  (Aus- 
tralia), Journal  Ji.  I.  B.  A. ;  James  Haniet, 
»^  Architectural  Work  in  Svdnev,  N.  S.  W.,"  Vol. 
VI.,  No.  17,  July,  1899,  Journal  B.  I.  B,  A,  'Hie 
literature  oif  the  subject  is  of  little  extent  or  im- 
portance, and  ph(.)tograph8  are  hard  to  obtain. 

A  part  of  the  information  contained  in  the 
above  article  is  furnished  by  Mr.  K.  Pheu^  Spiers. 

AUSTRIA-HUNOART,  STATES  OF 
THE  EMPIRE  OF.  (See  Austrian  States; 
Bohemia ;  Croatia  ;  Dalmatia,  imder  Balkan 
Peninsula;  Hungary.) 

AUSTRIAN  STATES.  ARCHITECTURE 

OF.  Austria ;  the  provinces  of  the  emijire 
excepting  Bohemia,  Hungary  (which  see),  with 
its  dependencies  and  the  Adriatic  coast  (for 
which  last  see  Balkan  Peninsula).  It  may,  at 
first,  appear  remarkable  that  the  Austrian 
dominions  should  present  fewer  examples  of 
mediieval  architecture,  especially  churches,  than 
any  other  German  lands ;  but  a  study  of  the 
history  of  the  country  will  supply  one  reason 
for  this,  the  continued  wars  with  Hungary, 
Poland,  and  Turkey,  and  the  fact  that  large 
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portions  of  the  country  were  for  many  years 
absolutely  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Austrian  churches 
ever  equalled  those  of  the  north  and  west  of 
Germany,  but  whether  they  did  or  no,  they 
certainly  do  not  at  the  present  day. 

Nature,  also,  seems  to  have  conspired  against 
Austrian  architecture.  Scarcely  a  building  has 
escaped  earthquake,  tempest,  or  fire.  It  is 
a  remarkable  and  certainly  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that  that  which  must  always  have  been 
the  finest  church  in  these  dominions  is  the  best 
preserved ;  this  comes  about  by  chances  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  describe.  The  great 
Cathedral  of  S.  Stephen  at  Vienna,  with  its 
stately  interior,  magnificent  spire,  and  graceful 
details  of  every  description,  even  to  its  internal 
fittings,  monuments,  and  stained  glass,  is  a 
storehouse  of  gracefiil  architecture.  We  will 
simply  note  that  the  west  front,  with  its 
octagonal  spire-capped  towers,  is  a  valuable 
example  of  the  beautiful  Danubian  architecture 
of  the  thirteenth  century  which  we  find  further 
exemplified  in  those  abbeys,  or  portions  of 
them,  which  have  escaped  destruction  or  re- 
building. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
Abbey  of  Heiiigenkreuz  in  the  Wienerwald. 
The  nave  of  the  church  is  rich  Romanesque 
work,  but  there  is  a  magnificent  fourteenth 
century  "Hallcnbau"  choir.  The  most  valu- 
able portions,  however,  are  the  cloisters, 
chapter  house,  and  "  Brunnen  "  house  or  monks' 
lavatory,  in  the  same  style  as  the  works  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  Ratisbon  (see  Ger- 
many, Architecture  of)  as  being  of  that  beauti- 
ful thirteenth  century  Gothic  almost  peculiar 
to  the  Danube. 

Another  abbey,  almost  equally  remarkable, 
is  that  of  Zwetl,  in  lower  Austria,  which  is  of 
a  very  similar  description,  with  the  same 
arrangement  of  chapter  house,  cloisters,  "  Brun- 
nen "  house,  etc.,  attached  to  a  grand  Gothic 
church  built  in  1343-1348. 

A  third  fine  old  abbey  of  very  similar  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  seen  at  Trebitch  in  Moravia, 
with  a  large  Romanesiiue  crypt  and  magnificent 
west  doorway. 

The  abbeys  of  Klostemeuburg  and  Lilien- 
feld,  both  in  Lower  Austria,  possess  cloisters 
and  other  portions  of  this  same  beautiful 
architecture,  though  the  church  of  the  former 
was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century  and 
that  of  tlie  latter  very  much  modemize<l. 

The  Abbey  of  Sekkau,  near  Gratz,  has  a 
fine  church  of  the  earlier  school  of  Romanesque 
work.  The  little  Cathedral  of  Gurk  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  with  its  remarkable  crypt  and  richly 
sculptured  western  portal,  is  an  example  of 
most  highly  elaborat^i  late  Romanesque. 

The  Cathedral  of  Wiener  Neustadt,  124Q- 
1245,  an  extremely  graceful  specimen  of  very 
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early  Gothic,  is  certainly  the  oldest  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

Of  more  developed  Gothic  are  the  Church 
of  Strasso-Engel  near  Gratz,  S.  Marien  Stiegen, 
and  the  magnificent  cathedral,  at  least  its 
nave  and  choir.  Of  the  later  or  flamboyant 
Gothic,  there  is  a  very  perfect  example  in  the 
great  church  at  Steyr,  a  rich  church  with  fine 
stained  glass  and  carving.  And,  of  course, 
the  great  and  justly  celebrated  south  tower  of 
S.  Stephen's  at  Vienna  may  be  regarded  as  the 
masterpiece  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

Although  Austria  contains  few  Gothic  build- 
ings, some  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
list  we  give,  are  works  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  showing  vigorous  and  graceful  detail 
of  a  very  similar  description  to  that  most  ex- 
cellent school  of  Ratisbon.  Unfortunately, 
these  Gothic  churches  are  so  few  in  number 
as  to  be  completely  lost  and  buried  amongst 
the  dreary  and  overwhelming  mass  of  build- 
ings of  the  very  worst  rococo  in  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

Why  the  late  neoclassic  church  architectuie 
of  Austria  should  be  so  poor,  and  yet  the  pal- 
aces of  the  same  period  often  so  striking,  is  very 
diflicult  to  say.  The  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth century  palaces  possess  a  stateliness  and 
grand  solidity  of  treatment  which  reconciles  one 
to  the  wildness  and  extravagance  of  some  of  the 
detail.  Their  great  and  powerfully  designed 
doorways,  with  projecting  canopies  supported 
by  giant  caryatides,  present  a  very  grand  ap- 
pearance. One  of  the  best  masters  of  this  style 
was  Bernard  Fischer  von  Erlach,  who  built  the 
only  fine  neoclassic  church  in  Vienna,  that  of 
S.  Karl  Borromeo. 

The  nineteenth  century  architecture  of 
Vienna  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
Palace  of  Justice,  by  Wielemans,  1881,  is  a 
finely  treated  example  of  Italian  Renaissance 
very  magnificently  carried  out. 

The  Parliament  House,  by  Van  Hausen, 
1883,  is  a  somewhat  severely  treated  Greek 
building. 

The  university,  by  Ferstal,  1883,  is  Renais- 
sance of  a  rather  cold  kind,  but  dignified. 

The  court  opera  house,  by  Vandemul  and 
Siccardsburg,  is  a  splendid  work  of  more  fi:«e]y 
treated  Renaissance  style. 

The  town  hall,  by  the  late  Professor  Schmidt, 
is  a  vast  Gothic  building  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  classical  detail  magnificently  carried 
out,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the  town. 

There  are  many  churches  built  by  Schmidt, 
all  of  the  Gothic  style,  though  one  is  crowned 
by  a  great  dome  very  skilfully  treated.  The 
large  but  very  simple  church  of  the  Lasarists- 
is  a  scholarly  work. 

Of  course,  the  most  important  modem  church 
in  Vienna  is  the  Heilands  Kirche,  an  extraordi- 
narily elaborate  work  by  Ferstal  in  the  Col(>gne- 
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type  of  Gothic.     Though  carried  out  regardless 
of  cost,  its  proportions  are  not  satisfactoiy. 

The  Ttbol  and  Salzbubo 

Although  the  churches  of  the  Tyrol  are  not 
fine  examples  of  architecture,  they  contain 
much  beautiful  furniture,  especially  carved 
altarpieces  of  great  intricacy  and  beauty. 

The  Innsbruck  churches  are  almost  entirely 
of  the  late  Renaissance  type,  but  the  Hoff 
Kirche  contains  the  superb  monument  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  by  Colin  of  Mechlin, 
which  is  surrounded  by  twenty-eight  bronze 
statues  of  magnificent  workmanship. 

Frequent  fires  have  left  few  mediaeval  build- 
ings in  this  town.  The  cathedral,  1614-1655, 
is  a  poor  imitation  of  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  but 
contains  the  most  magnificent  bronze  font  in 
Europe,  dated  1321. 

S.  Peter's,  a  veiy  much  modernized  Roman- 
esque church,  is  surrounded  by  a  very  ancient 
cemetery  with  picturesque  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth century  memorials. 

The  church  on  the  Nonberg  has  an  ancient 
ciypt  and  cloisters  of  a  veiy  early  date,  with 
ancient  wall  paintings  and  a  superbly  carved 
altar. 

Mittelalterl,  Kunstdenkmalen  des  Oeaterreich, 
KaUerstaUa  ;  Ernst  and  Oescherf  Baudenkmale 
des  MUtelalters  in  Erzherzogthum  Oesterreich; 
Allaemeine  BauzeUung  (about  30  vols. )  ;  Auer 
and  Lange,  Monuments  de  Vienne:  A  Magyar 
Mhniok  Egyles  Heti  ErtesMje,  Buaapest.  And 
see  Bibliography,  Germany,  Architecture  of. 

—  H.  W.  Brewer. 

AVANT-CORPS.  That  part  of  a  budding 
which  projects  prominently  from  the  main 
mass,  or  a  pavilion  almost  wholly  separated 
from  the  nuiin  building  and  advanced  in  front 
of  it ;  the  French  term  often  used  in  English. 

AVENUB.  A  way  of  approach  or  of  exit, 
or,  in  a  general  way,  for  circulation;  a  term 
of  veiy  general  application.     Especially :  — 

A,  A  street  in  a  town ;  usuaJly  a  wide  and 
straight  one,  and  often  with  some  pretensions 
to  treatment  in  the  way  of  landscape,  as  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  Unter  den  Linden  in 
Berlin  is  a  well-known  type,  and  there  are  in 
Paris  avenues  in  this  sense. 

B,  A  drive  in  a  park  or  private  country 
place,  more  especially  the  principal  drive  from 
the  main  entrance  to  the  house;  a  term  not 
often  used  unless  the  drive  is  straight  or 
nearly  so. 

C,  By  extension  from  By  a  double  row  of 
trees ;  the  space  between  them  and  on  either 
aide  being  without  other  roadways  or  paths. 

—  R.  S. 
AVSRXTLINna;  AVERLINO.     (See  Fil- 
arete.) 

AVEB7  ARCHITECTX7RAL  LIBRAR7. 
Founded  in  1890  by  Samuel  P.  Avery  and 
Maiy  O.  Avery,  his  wife,  of  New  York  City,  in 
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memory  of  their  son,  Henry  Ogden  Avery, 
architect.  The  ownership  of  the  books  is  vested 
in  the  Trustees  of  Columbia  University  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  purchasing  of  books 
and  the  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
library  is  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  especially 
appointed  by  the  deed  of  gift.  The  amount 
of  the  gift  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1899,  in- 
cluding the  invested  fund  and  the  purchases, 
binding,  etc.,  to  that  date,  has  reached  $68,- 
684.87 ;  to  which  are  to  be  added  gifts,  from 
time  to  time,  of  books,  prints,  and  the  like, 
amounting  to  about  $10,000  more.  The  costly 
character  of  the  large  m^ority  of  the  books 
prevents  the  comparison,  per  number  of  volumes, 
with  libraries  in  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge, but  the  number  of  separate  volumes  in 
the  library  was,  on  the  above  date,  15,566. 

—  R.  S. 
AZE  (I.).     In  French,  the  axis;   the  cen- 
tral or  determining  line. 

En  Aze.  In  French,  placed  upon  the  axis, 
as  of  something  else;  or  symmetrically  dis- 
posed about  the  axis.  A  monument  is  said 
to  be  en  cLxe  with  a  street  when  the  centre 
line  of  the  street  passes  through  the  centre  of 
the  monument.  Two  rooms  are  said  to  be  en- 
ojxe;  or  an  opposite  window  or  door,  or  two 
opposite  doors,  are  said  to  be  en  axe  when  the 
axis  of  the  room,  pavilion,  wing,  or  whole 
building  passes  through  them,  or  even  when 
they  are  centred  upon  one  another  with  delib- 
erate care  to  bring  them  exactly  opposite. 
The  term,  being  entirely  French,  is  taken  over 
into  English  with  many  abuses  and  misunder- 
standings.    (See  Axis.)  —  R.  S. 

AZE  (II.).  A  form  of  Peen  Hanmier  used 
for  the  rougher  kinds  of  stone  dressing.     Its 

head  has  the 
form  of  a 
double  wedge 
with  its  two 
edges  parallel 
to  the  handle. 
Tooth  Aze.      Similar   to    the   above,    the 


edges  having  teeth.     Used  in  finishing  the  face 


Tooth  Azs. 


of  the  softer  kinds  of  stones  or  in  preparing 
them  for  a  still  finer  finish.  (See  Stone 
Dressing.) 

AZE  (v.).     To  dress  or  face  stone  by  means 
of  the  stone  mason's  axe.     (See  Axe,  II.)     The 
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term  is  often  extended  to  include  work  done 
with  the  Patent  Hammer  (which  see).  It  is 
customary  to  face  granite  and  all  granitic  rocks 
in  this  manner,  while  softer  stones  are  tooled. 
Bluestone,  also,  the  hard  sandstone  known  by 
that  name  in  New  York  City,  is  often  treated 
in  the  same  way. 

AXIAL.  A,  Pertaining  to  an  axis,  as  in 
the  expression,  an  axial  line. 

B.  Situated  on  an  axis,  as  any  member  of 
a  building,  either  existing  or  shown  in  a  draw- 
ing. The  term  is  not  common  in  architectural 
writing,  but  occurs  sometimes  as  a  substitute 
for  en  axe  (which  see  under  Axe,  I.)  and  to 
avoid  circumlocution. 

AXIS.  A,  In  architectural  drawing,  a 
central  line,  not  necessarily  intended  to  form 
a  part  of  the  finished  drawing,  but  laid  down 
as  a  guiding  line  from  which  may  be  measured 
figure  dimensions  of  rooms,  the  widths  of  open- 
ings, etc.  A  primary  axis  may  pass  through 
the  middle  of  a  Ground  Plan  (which  see),  in 
either  direction,  or,  vertically,  through  the 
middle  of  a  Section  or  Elevation  (which  see). 
There  may  be  as  many  subsidiary  axes  as  the 
different  rooms,  wings,  pavilions,  or  other 
primary  parts  of  the  building  may  require. 

B,  An  imaginary  line  to  which  is  referred 
the  parts  of  an  existing  building  or  the  rela- 
tions of  a  number  of  buildings  to  one  another. 
Thus,  in  Greek  architecture,  the  buildings 
standing  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  or  those 
within  the  sacred  enclosure  at  Epidauros  or 
Olympia,  have  each  a  distinctly  marked  axis, 
but  have  no  common  axis  that  modem  explorers 
have  been  able  to  fix.  Such  builclings  are, 
indeed,  set  at  angles  with  one  another  so 
obvious  that  the  idea  of  a  common  axis  is  pre- 
cluded. On  the  other  hand,  the  great  temple 
at  Kamak  in  Egypt  has  a  bent  or  deviated 
axis ;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  first  three  or 
four  halls  and  courts  have  evidently  l)een  care- 
fully arranged  upon  one  axis,  those  that  follow 
are  arranged  upon  another  axis,  making  a  veiy 
slight  angle  with  the  former  one.  A  simihur 
defiection  occurs  in  many  mediaeval  churches, 
and  a  legend  exists,  very  hard  to  verify,  accord- 
ing to  which  this  change  of  direction  from  the 
nave  to  the  choir  is  intended  to  suggest  the 
reclining  of  the  Saviour*s  head  upon  the  cross. 
All  carefiil  planning  is  done  with  some  refer- 
en(;e  to  an  axis,  but  the  designers  of  different 
schools  disagree  widely  as  to  tlie  value  to  be 
given  to  the  placing  of  buildings  and  parts  of 
buildings  accurately  upon  an  axis,  or  as  it  is 
called,  following  the  French  term.  En  Axe 
(which  see,  under  Axe,  I.).  Thus,  to  the  de- 
signers of  one  school,  it  seems  almost  essential 
to  put  a  monument,  a  fountain,  or  the  like 
upon  the  axis  of  a  street,  while  to  the  designers 
of  another  school  it  might  even  be  thought 
<lesirable  to  avoid  that.     This  seems  to  imply 
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a  preference  for  regidarity  and  exactness  in  the 
one  case  and  a  preference  for  picturesque  effects 
in  the  other;  but  it  is  to  be  observed  (see 
Street)  that  when  men  are  planning  a  quarter 
of  a  city  deliberately,  the  instinct  seems  to  be 
to  arrange  the  streets  at  right  angles  and  in 
this  way  to  consider  axes  rather  carefuUy. 
Deliberate  picturesqueness  of  effect  is  hard  to 
attain.  (See  Architecture ;  Design  (I.) ;  Sym- 
metry.)—  R.  S. 

ATA  SOPHIA.  (Also  Ayiah  Sophia,  and 
in  other  fonns.)  The  Church  of  S.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople.  This  being  the  common  Turk- 
ish appellation. 

ATA  SOFIA,  MOSQX7E  OF.  (See  Church 
of  S.  Sophia.) 

ATXJNTAMIENTO,  CASA  DE.  In 
Spain,  a  building  used  by  the  city  government 
or  for  law  courts.  Some  of  these,  in  the 
Spanish  cities,  are  of  great  interest  as  pieces 
of  neoclassic  architecture.  That  of  Seville  is 
the  most  celebrated,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  richest 
piece  of  plateresco  decoration.  (See  Plater- 
esque.) 

AZTEC  ARCHITECTURE.  That  of  the 
Nahuatl  or  Aztec  tril)es  of  Mexico.  (See 
Mexico,  Architecture  of,  Part  I.)  Popularly 
applied  to  all  pre-Columbian  Mexican  archi- 
tecture.—  F.  S.  D. 

AZUIiEJO.  In  Spain,  a  glazed  and  deco- 
rated tile  of  earthenware.  The  term  means, 
originally,  a  blue  object,  and  was  limited  to 
the  blue  painted  tiles  brought  from  the  Nether- 
lands; but  in  the  language  of  collectors  and 
students  it  means  now  the  tiles  of  brilliant 
colour  and  often  of  semi-Moorish  design  which 
were  evidently  made  in  Spain.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  these  tiles  is  the  slight  relief 
given  to  the  edges  of  the  coloured  patterns. 


(See 
Mesopotamia,  Architecture  of.) 

BACCIO  D'AONOLO.  (See  Baglioni, 
Baccio.) 

BACCIO  DA  FIRENZE;  sculptor  and 
architect. 

Baccio  and  Giovanni  da  Firenze  made  the 

important  monument  of  Robert  of  Ai\jou  in 

the  Church  of  S.   Chiara  in   Naples.      Two 

documents  relating  to  this  work  are  dated  1340 

and  1345.    Nothing  more  is  known  alx)ut  them. 

Maresca,  La  Tomha  di  Roberto  cTAngio  (h 
NapoU. 

BACK.  A.  The  more  remote  or  further 
side  of  any  member  or  part  of  a  building,  or 
what  may  have  seemed  more  remote  to  the 
designer. 

B,  The  rear  of  a  building,  in  any  sense. 
Where  both  of  the  longer  faces  of  a  large  build- 
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ing  are  treated  with  nearly  equal  architectural 
effect,  that  face  which  has  not  the  principal 
entrance  will  be  the  back.  Churches,  while 
they  often  have  a  fh>nt,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  back,  because  the  chancel  end,  com- 
monly called  the  east  end  (see  Orientation),  is 
peculiarly  important  in  the  ecclesiological 
sense,  and  frequently  has  exceptionally  impor- 
tant architectural  features. 

In  the  plural,  as  "  the  backs,''  that  side  of 
a  long  row  of  buildings  which  is  opposite  their 
principal  fronts,  as  in  CamWdge  University 
(England),  where  the  term  covers  the  buildings 
as  seen  from  the  river. 

C  The  top  or  upper  surface  or  portion  of 
a  member,  as  the  back  of  a  hand  rail ;  the  back 
of  an  arch,  meaning  the  extrados. 

D.  In  composition,  the  reverse  or  inner  side ; 
a  lining  or  the  like.  (See  Chimney  Back; 
Panel  Back  ;  Window  Back.)  — R.  S. 

BACK  (v.).  To  provide  with  a  proper 
back ;  to  finish  the  back  of;  especially,  to  trim 
or  adjust  the  back  or  top  of  a  rafter,  joist,  or 
the  like,  to  the  proper  level  of  the  whole  tier. 
Often  with  a  preposition,  as,  to  back  off,  to 
finish  the  back  of  masonry  or  the  like  by  cut- 
ting away  projecting  portions. 

BACK  AIRINO.     (See  Back  Venting.) 

BACK  BAR.  In  the  United  States,  a 
counter  or  shelf  extending  along  the  wall  of  a 
barroom  behind  the  bar.  It  is  generally 
formed  by  a  series  of  refrigerators,  cupboards, 
and  the  like,  on  the  top  of  which  glasses, 
bottles,  etc.,  are  kept.     (See  Bar.) 

BACK  CHOIR.     Same  as  Retro-choir. 

BACK  FILLET.  The  exposed  edge  of  a 
slightly  projecting  quoin,  architrave,  or  the 
like ;  the  fillet  by  which  it  returns  to  the  face 
of  the  wall. 

BACK  FILLINO.  A,  The  rough  masonry 
forming  the  mass  of  a  wall,  built  in  behind  the 
facing  or  between  the  two  faces ;  similar  ma- 
Boniy  or  earth,  and  the  like,  used  as  a  filling 
over  the  back  (or  extrados)  of  arched  construc- 
tions, as  tunnels  and  sewers. 

B.  In  some  frtime  buildings,  the  rough  brick 
masonry  used  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the 
studs. 

BACK  FLAP.  In  a  folding  shutter,  door, 
or  the  like,  composed  of  two  or  more  parts 
hinged  together,  that  one  which  comes  behind 
the  others  and  next  to  the  jamb  when  the 
shutter  is  open  and  folded  back  at  the  sides  of 
the  opening.  Usually,  the  back  flap  is  the 
one  nearest  the  middle  when  the  shutter  is 
closed  across  the  opening. 

BACKGROUND.  A  In  a  piece  of  sculp- 
ture in  relief^  the  surface,  approximately  flat, 
against  which  the  figures  and  other  details  of 
the  composition  are  relieved.  A  carved  panel, 
as  of  a  cabinet  or  in  a  wainscoting,  will  often 
have  this  background  perfectly  flat  and  in  one 
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BACKING 

plane,  the  sculpture  being  relieved  upon  it  as 
exactly  as  if  it  had  been  (as  it  sometimes  is) 
carved  separately  and  applied.  In  figure  sub- 
jects the  background  will  often  be  in  several 
different  planes,  which  may  even  be  not  paral- 
lel with  one  another,  or  may  in  parts  be  con- 
cave, or  not  a  plane  surface  at  all.  Thus,  that 
part  of  it  which  is  seen  around  a  head  or  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  figures  will  not  be 
exactly  in  the  same  plane  as  that  at  their  feet. 
The  more  elaborate  the  composition,  the  more 
probable  is  this  arrangement.  Thus,  in  the 
celebrated  bronze  doors  by  Ghiberti,  in  the 
Baptistery  at  Florence,  the  crowd  of  details  of 
suggested  landscai)e,  with  buildings,  fortifica- 
tions, plant  form,  and  the  like,  so  surrounds 
and  accompanies  the  hiunan  figures  that  these 
last  have  more  commonly  a  background  made 
up  of  those  other  details  than  a  flat  field  of 
any  sort.  In  like  manner,  there  is  one  panel 
in  which  the  upper  space  is  filled  by  the 
arcades  of  a  great  building  seen  in  slight  relief, 
and  in  several  others,  architecture,  in  one  form 
or  another,  fills  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
of  the  distance.  In  one  panel,  rocks  and  dis- 
tant trees  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  panel 
almost  into  the  comera.  Although  a  large 
number  of  students  of  art  object  to  the  veri- 
similitude used  in  these  reliefs,  the  line  of 
what  is  fitting  in  such  cases  cannot  be  accu- 
rately drawn.  The  doors  of  the  north  portal 
of  the  same  Baptistery,  the  work  of  the  same 
Ghiberti,  have  sometimes  a  perfectly  flat  back- 
ground to  the  figure  subject  in  relief,  and  some- 
times the  suggestion  of  rough  earth  under  the 
feet  of  the  figures  is  carried  so  far  that  the 
cracked  masses  of  bronze  project  beyond 
the  mouldings  which  enclose  the  decorated 
panel.  In  wood  and  marble  work  of  the  post- 
Renaissance  styles,  a  similar  freedom  is  often 
taken;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  high 
relief,  where  a  head  or  arm  is  often  separated 
wholly  from  the  mass  and  treated  nearly  as  a 
part  of  a  statue  is  treated,  the  background  will 
of  necessity  contain  lower  reliefs  which  serve 
to  set  off  the  higher  parts  of  the  relief  as  well 
as  the  freely  rounded  parts  mentioned. 

B.  In  representative  or  decorative  work  in 
the  flat,  as  mural  painting  and  the  more  elabo- 
rate kinds  of  inlay,  the  distance  as  distinguished 
from  the  objects  in  the  foreground,  the  ground 
as  distinguished  from  the  pattern,  the  general 
surface  of  the  wall,  vaidt,  ceiling,  etc.,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  what  may  be  painted  upon  it, 
inlaid  in  it,  or  applied  to  it.  —  R.  S. 

BACKHOUSE.  A  building  subsidiaiy  to 
another  and  standing  behind  it ;  especially,  in 
the  United  States,  a  ^nxy^  when  separate  from 
the  residence. 

BACKING.  That  which  is  used  to  fill  in 
at  the  back  of,  or  to  finish  on  the  inner  or 
farther  side  of,  or  to   support  at,  the  back. 
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BACKING  UP 

Specifically,  the  backing  of  an  arch,  the  ma- 
Bonry  resting  immediately  on  the  extrados ;  the 
backing  of  a  wall,  the  masonry  forming  its 
interior  face. 

BACKING  UP.  A,  The  process  of  build- 
ing some  piece  of  masonry  which  will  retain 
earth  or  sand. 

B.  A  piece  of  masonry  so  buUt ;  a  retaining 
wall,  especially  a  rough  and  unarchitectural  one. 

BACK  LININO.  Any  lining  or  sheathing 
at  the  back  of  a  recess  or  boxing.  Specifically  :  — 

A.  In  a  cased  frame  (which  see  under 
Frame,  I.),  the  vertical  member  parallel  to  the 
pulley  stile. 

B.  Tlie  back  of  a  shutter  box,  next  to  the 
wall,  against  which  the  shutter  fohls  when  open. 

C.  The  sheathing,  panelled  or  otherwise, 
under  a  recessed  window  against  the  wall. 
(See  Panel  Back.) 

BACK  SHXJTTIIR.  Same  as  Back  Flap, 
when  applied  to  a  shutter. 

BACK  VENTING.  The  application  of 
branch  air  pipes  connecting  witli  the  sewer  side 
of  fixture  traps  for  the  purj)08e  of  preventing 
siphonage;  called  also  Back  Airing.  (See 
House  Drainage.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

BADAJOZ,  JUAN  DR  (See  Juan  de 
Badajoz.) 

BADIA.  In  Italian  architecture,  an  abbey 
church,  an  a])breviation  of  dbbadia.  The 
Church  of  the  Badia  in  Florence,  near  the  Bar- 
gello,  and  that  of  Fiesole,  outside  the  walls  of  the 
old  town,  are  well-known  buildings ;  the  former 
is  rich  in  monuments  and  delicate  sculpture. 

BADIGEON.  A  composition  used  to  patch 
up  hollows  and  defects  in  woodwork  or  stone- 
work. Carpenters  employ  a  mixture  of  saw- 
dust and  glue,  or  putty  and  chalk;  masons, 
one  of  plaster  and  ground  stone,  or  stone  chip- 
pings.  The  tenn  is  English,  of  French  origin, 
little  used  in  the  United  States. 

BAECKELMANS,  FRAN90IS ;  archi- 
tect;  b.  April  17,  1827;  d.  1896. 

Baeckelmans  built  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at 
Antwerp  (Belgium),  the  churches  of  Sempst, 
Laer,  S.  Armand,  etc.,  and  was  professor  at 
the  InstitiU  SupMeur  des  Beaux  Arts,  at 
Antwerp. 

Construction  Moderne  for  April  18,  1890. 

BAGGAGE  ROOM.  In  the  United  States, 
a  room  in  a  railway  station  for  receiving,  check- 
ing, and  handling  baggage. 

BAGLIONI,  BACCIO  (BARTOLOM- 
MEO)  D'  AGNOLO  ;  architect,  sculptor,  and 
wixxlworker  {uUarsiatore) ;  b.  May  19,  1462 ; 
d.  1543. 

The  Baglioni  conducted  a  Botega  in  Flor- 
ence where  many  kinds  of  decorative  work  were 
done.  The  organ  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  (Florence),  one  of  Baccio's  earliest 
known  productions,  has  been  removed.  The 
lower  part,  or  "cantoria,"   is  at   the   South 
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Kensington  Museum,  London,  the  upper  part 
in  the  Church  of  Rueil,  near  Paris.  After 
1495  he  assisted  H  Cronaca  (see  Cronaca),  and 
later  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  (see  San  Gkdlo, 
A.,  I.)  in  the  construction  of  the  great  hall  of 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence.  He  built  the 
Palazzo  Bartolini  (begim  about  1520).  As- 
cribed to  him,  also,  are  the  villas  Bartolini  and 
Borgherini,  and  the  Palazzi  Ginori,  Taddei, 
and  Borgherini.  In  1498  he  became  Capo- 
vuestro  of  the  Palazzo  Vecchio.  He  made  a 
motlel  for  the  fa<^ade  of  S.  Lorenzo  from  the 
drawings  of  Michelangelo.  In  1506—1515  he 
built  a  section  of  the  cornice  gallery  of  the 
dome  of  the  Florentine  cathedral,  and  in  1516, 
with  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  began  the  loggia 
opposite  Brunellesco's  Spedale  clfgli  Innocenti. 

Geynittller-Stegmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Ben.  in 
Toscana;  Miintz,  Jifnaisaance^  Vol.  II.  ;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed.,  Vol.  V.  ;  Milanesi,  Letteredi  Jlichfl 
Angelo. 

BAGLIONI,  DOMBNICO  DI  BACCIO 
D'  AGNOLO  ;  architect  and  sculptor;  b.  1511. 

Domenico  was  the  second  son  of  Baccio 
d'  Agnolo  (see  Baglioni,  B.).  He  was  consid- 
ered by  Vasari  a  more  talented  architect  than 
his  brother  Giuliano  (see  Baglioni,  G.).  He 
built  the  Niccolini,  now  Buturlin,  Palace  in 
Florence,  and  finished  the  Torrigiani  Palace 
begun  by  his  father. 

Geymilller-St^gmann,  Die  Arch,  der  lien,  in 
Toscana;  Mazziinti,  del  Jiadia;  Migliori,  Fah- 
hriche  .  .  .  di  Firenze. 

BAGLIONI,  GITTLIANO  DI  BACCIO 
D'  AGNOLO ;  architect,  scidptor,  and  wood- 
worker; b.  1491;  d.  1555. 

The  four  sons  of  Baccio  d'  Agnolo  (see  Bag- 
lioni, B.)  continuc<l  his  work.  Of  these,  the 
two  oldest,  Giidiano  and  Domenico,  attained 
eminence  as  architects.  Vasari  employed 
Giuliano  to  execute  work  from  his  designs,  and 
attributes  many  buildings  to  him.  For  Baldas- 
sare  Turini  he  built  the  Capella  Turin!  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Pescaa  (1540),  which  was  intended 
to  contain  a  picture  by  Raphael.  He  also 
built  the  Casetta  Campana  at  Montughi,  near 
Florence,  the  Palazzo  Campana  at  Colle  in 
Val  d'  Elsa,  and  the  Palazzo  Grifoni  at  San 
Miniato  al  Tedesco  (between  Florence  and 
Pisa). 

Geymiillcr-Stcgmann,  Die  Arch,  der  Ben.  in 
Toscana;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.,  8.v,  Baccio  d*  Ag- 
nolo. 

BAGNIO.  A.  A  bathing  establishment; 
this  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word. 

B,  A  Turkish  prison  (presumably  from  the 
occasional  use  by  the  Turks  of  their  immense 
baths  as  prisons  for  captives,  or  frx>m  the  em- 
ployment of  prisoners  as  slaves  in  the  baths). 

C,  In  France,  formerly,  one  of  the  prisons 
substituted  for  the  galleys ;  in  French,  bagne, 

D,  A  place  of  prostitution  (probably  frx>m 
the  evil  reputation  of  many  public  bath  houBes). 
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BAaimTTB.  A.  A  Bmnll,  convex,  more 
or  teati  cylindrical,  muulding ;  a  bead  or  chaplct. 

B.  In  old  Eugliah  usage,  a  hip  roll  or  mould- 
ing along  the  angle  between  two  adjacent 
planes  of  a  hip  roof. 

BAHR,  aBORa;  architect;  b.  1666;  d. 
1738. 

Of  his  early  life  nothing  ie  known.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  rigited  Franco  or  Italy. 
Bohr  held  the  ofKce  of  rtitlutbauvieitter  iu 
Dresden  (Saxuny),  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
developmeuts  of  the  architecture  uf  ProtcMtant 
churchefl.  His  must  imjiortant  buikling  in  the 
monuuieutal  Fraueiikirehe  iu  Drc«deii,  built 
between  1T26  ami  lT-10,  one  of  the  most 
notuble  domical  buildings  of  the  time. 

Gurlitl,  Of»rhiehtf  drt  BnriirkstUft  in  Deutsuh- 
land;  Scliuuiaim,  Ditrork  and  Hucoeo. 

BAaUT.  A.  A  large  obeBt,  usually  some- 
what oniate. 

B.  A  species  of  drciwer,  the  lower  bo^ly 
deeper  than  the  upper ;  hence,  irom  a  fancied 
resemblance ; 

C.  A  tow  parapet  wall,  or  attic  wall ;  es- 
pecially that  which  carries  the  rooting,  and  is 
built  up  behind  a  gutter  aiul  balustrade,  as  in 
Gothic  churches. 

D.  Any  solid  parapet  wall.  (Compare 
Bloi'king  Course.) 

BAianOIRR  A  Iwx  of  the  lowest  tier  in 
a  modem  French  theatre.  The  baignoires  are 
usually  open  boxes,  dividetl  by  low  partitioits, 
whose  form  resembles  the  side  view  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  bath  tub,  whence  the  nanie.  The 
upper  tiers  (Joges)  have  iiartitioiis  reaching 
from  tloor  to  ceiling. 

BAHiBT.  a.  The  external  wall  of  a  feudal 
castle  ;  hence,  any  similar  circuit  wall. 

B.  By  extension,  a  court  formed  by  such  a 
wall. 

BAILLASD  (BAILLART,  BILLART), 
CBARLBS;  architect. 

Bailtard  is  mentioned  iu  the  Comptes  as 
MaMre  Mat^n  de  Monaeii/neur  le  Conneta- 
bte,  Anne  de  Montmorency  {d.  1567).  He 
vas  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  contrai:^  made 
\ty  Gillea  le  Breton  (see  Breton,  G.)  at  Fon- 
tainebleau  (1540),  and  by  Gtiillaume  Guillam 
(see  Guillain,  G.)  at  La  Mnette  (1548).  Pa- 
lustre  supposes  that  he  was  employed  between 
1531  and  1550  by  Montmorency  to  design  aud 
build  those  portions  of  the  Chateau  of  Ecouen 
which  were  constructed  before  the  time  of 
Jean  Bidlaut  (see  Bullant,  J.).  He  was  pn)ba- 
Uy  connected  with  the  family  of  Bianl  (see 
Biard). 

De  I..aborde,  Let  CompUa  def  BSUmenta  rfn 
Boi;  I'aluatre,  La  Benaittanu  en  Franc*. 

BAIIJiT,  JBAH  (I.) ;  architect ;  d.  betwoT) 
1B29  and  1531. 

In  1500  he  was  employed  with  Jean  Gar- 

nitche  (see  Gamache,  J.)  to  direct  the  conatiuc- 
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tion  of  the  Catiiedral  of  Troyes  (Aube),  France. 
Ill  1506  and  1507  he  was  consulted  about  the 
portal  aud  towers  of  the  Catheilrat  of  Troyes 
which  were  built  by  Martin  Chambigee  (see 
Chambiges,  M.).  In  1508  he  was  made 
Maltre  de  I'asuvre  of  the  church  of  S.  Panta- 
It^on  at  Troyes. 

Assier,  Lfn  arU  ft  lea  arttstei  Hans  I'andrnne 
capitate  de  la  Champagne ,'  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BAIIiLT,  JEAM(II.);  aa-bitect  and  sculp- 
tor; d.  August  19,  1559. 

Jean,  II.,  was  the  son  of  Jean,  I.,  and  was 
son-in-law  of  Jean  de  Suissons  (see  Jean  de 
SuisHons).  May  17,  1532  he  was  made  MaMre 
de  l^auvre  of  the  Cathedral  of  TrojTa. 

(For  Iiibliography  set'  Bailly,  Jean,  I.) 

BAKBHOnSE.  A  building  containing  an 
oven  and  other  necessary  apjmrtenances  tor 
baking,  as  in  a  hospital,  monastery,  barracks, 
or  the  like.  Umler  the  feudal  system  each 
manor  pussessc^l  a  lutkehouse  to  which  tenants 
were  obliged  to  resort. 

BAliCONB.  In  Italian  architecture,  a  very 
large  and  showy  window  or  group  of  several 
windows  orraugeil  together.  The  term  seems 
to  have  lost  wholly  the  original  significance  of 
a  small  projecting  gallery,  for  whicb  are  used 
the  words  Ringhiera,  Cantoria,  Loggia  (see 
those  tenns);  and  also  ballatoio,  sporto; 
according  to  the  regicin  of  Italy,  and  the 
locality  and  character  of  the  structure. 

BAIiCOimr ;  BALCONBTTB.  A  railing 
or  balustrade  at  the  outer  plane  of  a  window 
reaching  to  the  floor,  and  having,  when  the  win- 
dow is  wide  open,  the  apjNMiRince  of  a  balcony. 

BALCONY.  A  small  ofK'n  gallery  built 
iml    frinii   a   widl   aii^l   sui]|"irt.>ii   y;™erally  by 


BAI.COST:    ISTRUK  Stonb,  14tk  C*»tu»t,  ■ 
Shafted   Balubtiers,   ahd  BAHsaAJL  cul 

THB  SKMBI.AMCK  Or  AK   AaCADB ;    VKTICB. 


BALCONY 
corbela  or  brackets  The  term  is  generally  con 
fined  to  an  unroofed  structure  ciiiBistiiig  of  a 
floor  and  low  parapets  only  but  the  balmny 
passes  readily  into  the  Loggia  (which  see)  tn<l 
no  accurate  distm^-tion  cm  be  maile  The 
balconies  with  uliich  the  meilneial  and  later 
palaces  of  Venice  are  so  abundant!)  pruMiW 
are  genenlly  of  Istnan  stone  or  marble  to- 
gether \»ith  their  parapets  those  of  the 
eighteenth   centiirj    resiJenus  ot    France  and 


Balsachih 
Designed  by  Ber 


Germany  had  generally  the  floor  and  support 
ing  corbels  of  stone,  hut  the  parapets  of  wrought 
iron,  in  the  design  of  which  parapets  a  great 
variety  of  faiieifiil  decoration  is  visible  Tlie 
stone  balcony  projecting  from  the  to*n  hall  in 
an  Italian  town  is  called  Ringhiera  (which  see) 
that  being  the  post  from  which  the  citj 
authorities  used  to  harangue  the  people  A 
balcony  projecting  into  a  church  and  connected 
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with  a  doorway  from  an  upper  apartment  or 
passage  such  as  is  used  for  the  singers  at  times 
of  high  mass  is  called  Cantoria  (which  see). 
Balionies  projecting  into  dancing  rooms  or  balk 
of  reception  and  used  for  musicians  are  more 
often  calle<l  musitiaiis'  galleries.  —  R.  S. 

BAI.DACCHIITO       Same    as    Baldachin; 
the  original  Italun  form. 

BALDACHIN  BALDAQUIN.  A.  A 
canopy  ma<le  of  a  tcvtile  fabric  (originally  of 
baudekyn  ;  a  precious  stuff 
brought  from  Baldacca  or 
Bagdad),  used  in  processions, 
pbu  cd  over  an  episcopal  chair 
and  throne  of  state,  or  sus- 
pended over  an  altar  where 
there  is  no  cilxirium. 

li.  A  permanent  canopy, 
especially  abore  the  high  altar 
of  a  church  ;  in  this  sense  ap- 
plied to  the  most  massive  and 
permanent  striictures,  as  the 
bronze  luddachin  in  S.  Peter's 
ut  Riime  nhich  is  stated  to 
l>e  ninetj  five  feet  high. 

BALK  .-1.  A  heavy  piece 
of  timUr,  of  any  kind  not  in 
the  lug  A  squared  timber. 
B  Bj  extension  from  the 
above  meaning,  in  primitive 
country  houses  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, a  loft  formed  by  laying 
]ilanks  or  poles  on  the  balks 
tir  main  tiinWrs  of  the  fram- 
ing Commonly  in  the  pin- 
rjl 

BALKAN  PENINSU- 
LA ABCHITBCTURZl  OF 
THE  (e\duding  the  kingdom 
of  Grecte)  That  of  the  moil- 
em  states  or  provinces  of 
Dalinatia  and  Bosnia,  in  the 
Austro  Hungarian  Empire, 
^^  allachia  ami  Mohlavia, 
forming  the  modem  kingdom 
of  Rouinania ;  the  kingdom 
of  Servia  the  principalities 
of  Montenegro  and  Bulgaria, 
and  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Albania,  Maceilonia,  Eastern 
Roumelia,  ami  Thrace.  Its 
chief  topographical  features 
arc  the  valltys  of  the  Save 
and  Danube  and  the  Balkan  Range.  Inhabited 
by  diverse  and  often  hostile  races,  its  history 
has  been  one  of  (onstantly  recurring  wars  and 
rebellions  Its  architectural  chronicles  are  as 
confused  as  its  political  and,  for  the  meet 
part  even  more  barren  of  great  achievements. 
Although  It  IB  clasanal  soil  comprising  the 
aninnt  provinces  of  Dalmatta,  Ill3Ticum,  Pan- 
nouia,  M<esia,  part  of  Dacia,  and  Macedonia, 
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Thrace,  and  the  Epirus,  —  the  last  three  espe- 
cially rich  in  historical  sites,  —  its  ceuturies  of 
disorder  and  Turkish  misrule  and  the  univer- 
sal treatment  of  its  ancient  monuments  as 
quarries  have  combined  to  destroy  the  great 
works  of  antiquity,  leaving  only  foundations 
and  shattered  fragments  of  their  masonry.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  no  thor- 
ough archieologic^  research  has  yet  been  under- 
taken within  its  boundaries.  Relics  of  antiquity 
abound  throughout  the  peninsula,  especially 
prehistoric  walls  of  cyclopean  constniction,  serv- 
ing as  foundations  for  Roman,  Byzantine,  mediae- 
val, or  Turkish  fortresses,  and  preserving  the 
lines  of  ancient  toinms  and  citadels.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  villages  of  Bosnia  to  this  day 
retain  the  plan  of  Greek  towns  with  their 
citadels,  walled  agorce  with  gates,  and  external 
or  suburban  streets  of  tombs.  The  best  pre- 
served and  most  important  classic  remains  are 
the  great  theatre  of  Dodona  (Dramisios)  in  the 
EpinLs,  exceeded  in  size  by  only  two  Greek 
theatres  in  Europe,  —  those  at  Sparta  and 
Athens,  — and  by  two  or  three  in  Asia  Minor ;  a 
stadium  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  two  theatres 
at  Nicopolis  (Prevesa) ;  at  Salonica,  the  ruinous 
triumphal  Arch  of  Constantine  (or  Theodosius  ?), 
and  the  stupendous  ruins  of  Diocletian's  palace 
in  Dalmatia  where  is  now  the  town  of  Spalato. 
The  Vardar  gate  or  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
at  Salonica  was  demolished  in  1869 ;  the  ruins 
of  the  unique  Hippodrome  Gate,  called  the 
"  Incantada,"  formerly  in  the  same  city,  were 
removed  to  the  Louvre  by  Napoleon  III.  The 
palace  of  Diocletian,  erected  303-305  a.d., 
near  the  ancient  Salona,  on  the  plan  of  a  forti- 
fied camp,  covers  a  rectangle  of  520  by  630 
feet,  surrounded  by  a  massive  wall  with  sixteen 
towers  and  four  gates  admitting  to  the  two 
chief  intersecting  avenues;  and  comprises 
within  its  area  a  temple,  a  domical  mausoleum, 
now  the  Cathedral  of  Spalato,  a  basilica  and 
numerous  courts  and  halls.  It  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  disregard  of  Roman  traili- 
tions  in  its  arcades  borne  directly  on  columns, 
its  entablatures  bent  up  around  arches,  like 
archivolts,  and  its  details  of  mouldings  and 
carving  affording  a  foretaste  of  the  Byzantine 
style.  Roman  aqueducts  (one  30  miles  long 
near  Prevesa  in  Epirus),  bridges  (piers  of 
Tn^an's  [Constantine's  ?]  bridge  at  Tuni  Sev- 
erin),  forts,  and  towers,  may  be  traced  in  ruins 
throughout  the  peninsula,  or  in  substructions 
of  mediaeval  or  modem  buUdings. 

From  the  fiflh  to  the  fourteenth  century  the 
Byzantine  style  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
region,  except  in  Dalmatia,  where  it  was  early 
supplanted  by  the  Italian  Romanesque  and 
Gothic.  Most  of  its  monuments,  however,  are 
of  small  size  and  internally  adorned  with  fres- 
coes instead  of  mosaic,  and  the  monasteries 
whibh  abound  in  the  Epirus,  Servia,  Wallachia, 
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and  Macedonia  rarely  possess  architectural  in- 
terest, being  in  most  cases  wholly  devoid  of 
any  pretention  to  artistic  design  (Meteora  con- 
vent in  the  Epinis;  Sveti  Prochor  in  Ser>ia; 
S.  Naum  in  Macedonia;  Rilo  in  Bulgaria; 
Nemoieshti  in  Roumania),  except  sometimes  for 
their  chapels.  One  of  these,  that  at  Kurt^ 
d'Arjish  in  Roumania,  is  of  remarkable  external 
beauty.  Erected  in  1514  by  the  Prince  Negu 
Bessaraba  in  a  style  betraying  Muscovite' influ- 
ence, it  measures  90  by  50  feet,  and  consists  of 
a  square  nave  with  a  16-foot  cupola  on  a  high 
drum,  and  a  triapsal  chancel  with  a  dome  of 
about  the  same  size ;  two  8i)irally  flute<l  turrets 
adorn  the  front,  and  the  whole  exterior  is  richly 
dec<)rated  with  wall  arcades  and  panels. 

The  chief  centre  of  architectural  interest  in 
this  region  is,  of  course,  the  city  of  Constanti- 
nople, whose  monuments  cover  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence  as  a  capital.  Practically  noth- 
ing remains  of  the  j>eriod  preccnling  its  change 
of  name  under  Constantine  (330  a.d.)  from 
Byzantium  to  Constantinople,  except  the 
substructions  of  the  Hippodrome  (at  Meidan) 
and  some  scattered  fragments  of  architecture 
and  sculpture.  The  bronze  serpent-column  from 
Delphi  and  the  Egyptian  obelisk,  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, do  not  properly  belong  to  tlie  city's  his- 
tory. Of  the  early  Byzantine  perio<l  also  but 
little  has  survived ;  the  "  Burnt  Column  "  of 
Constantine,  the  shaft  of  Theodosius  (fifth  cen- 
tury), despoiled  long  ago  of  its  gilded  bronze 
covering,  and  the  column  of  Marcian,  are  the 
most  important  objects.  The  great  monuments 
of  the  mature  Byzantine  style,  and  of  its  de- 
cline, are  briefly  de8cril>ed  in  the  article  Byzan- 
tine Architecture.  There  are  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Byzantine  churches  still  extant,  the 
greater  part  being  used  as  mosques,  and  of 
small  size.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned, 
besides  the  great  Hagia  Soj)hia  (532-538),  S. 
Sergius  (now  Kutchuk  Ay  a  Sofia,  520  a.d.) 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Peace  (Hagia  Eirene  or 
"  S.  Irene  ")  of  the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries, 
now  used  as  an  armor}';  the  Kahri^  Jami 
(mosque)  originally  the  Church  Mon^  tes  Choras, 
of  the  tenth  century,  with  fine  mosaics;  the 
S.  John  Studios  basilica  (Emir  Akhor  Jami) ; 
the  Tlieotokos  or  S.  Theodore,  and  the  Panto- 
krator  churches,  both  late;  and  two  immense 
cisterns  ("  Yer^  Batan  Serai "  and  "  Bin  Bir 
Direk"  or  Thousand  and  One  Columns)  with 
domical  vaiUts  canied  by  countless  superposed 
columns. 

But  the  distinctive  character  of  the  aspect  of 
the  city  is  derived  from  its  mosques,  erected 
since  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Mehmet  II.  in 
1453.  These  number  some  hundreds,  nearly 
all  vaulted  with  domes  on  pendentives,  and 
provided  with  from  one  to  four  slender  minarets 
with  tapering  spires.  Their  domes,  unlike  the 
Persian  and  Indian,  are  of  the  Byzantine  type 
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with  low  curvature,  each  crowned  with  a  cres- 
cent fiuial;  and  their  outlines,  rising  from 
buildings  of  brilliant  white  —  in  many  cases  of 
marble  —  and  contrasting  with  the  taper  mina- 
rets, produce  a  silhouette  of  extraordinary  pic- 
turesqueness.  Each  of  the  larger  mosques 
(Jami)  is  preceded  by  a  large  courtyard,  sur- 
rounded by  domed  arcades,  and  many  of  them 
have  as  accessories  tombs,  schools,  and  hospi- 
tals. They  are  impressive,  not  by  richness  of 
detail,  which  is  often  meagre,  but  by  their 
amplitude  and  loftiness,  and  by  the  noble  scale 
of  their  parts.  The  chief  among  them  are  the 
Mehmediy^,  by  Mehmet  II.  (1453) ;  the  Sulei- 
manyd  (1553),  by  Suleiman  I.,  the  "Magnifi- 
cent"; the  Ahmediy^  by  Ahmet  I.  (1608),  the 
only  mosque  with  six  minarets  ;  the  Yeni  Jami 
(1665) ;  the  Nouri  Osman  (1755) ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  smaller  ones  with  ricli  interior  veneering 
of  tiles  (e.(/.  Rusteni  Pasha).  The  more  modern 
mos(^|ues  show  the  degrading  effect  of  late  Italian 
influence  in  their  vulgar  detail  and  misuse  of 
stucco ;  but  the  Shah  Zadc  is  an  exception, 
and  some  of  those  along  the  Bosphonis  are 
picturesque  objects.  The  same  is  tnie  of  the 
palac-es  and  kiosques,  mostly  of  late  date  and 
debased  style,  but  not  without  bits  of  good  de- 
sign. A  niunber  of  richly  decoratetl  marble  foun- 
tains possess  considerable  architectural  merit. 
There  are  no  civic  or  private  buildings  of  any 
real  architectural  importance. 

Except  in  Constantinople,  the  most  impor- 
tant group  of  Byzantine  monuments  is  at 
Salonica  (Thessalonica),  the  oldest  of  these 
being  the  Rotunda,  or  Church  of  S.  George,  a 
circular  temple  having  internally  seven  niches 
and  an  <apsidal  chancel,  with  a  dome  richly 
decorated  in  mosaic.  It  dates  probably  from 
the  time  of  Constantine,  though  possibly  from 
that  of  Trajan.  Hagia  Sophia,  now  a  mosque, 
measuring  140  l)y  113  feet,  with  a  33-foot 
dome,  recalls  its  larger  prototyj)e  at  Constan- 
tinople, though  of  much  later  date.  S.  Banlias 
(Kazanjilar  mostiue),  built  in  987,  the  pictu- 
rewjue  churches  of  S.  Elias  and  of  the  Apostles 
(both  mosques  at  i)rescnt),  and  the  small  but 
elegant  cliurch  of  S.  Pantelimon,  all  exemplify 
the  later  i)hiises  of  Byzantine  design  with  their 
small  domes  on  high  dnuns,  and  their  pictu- 
resque use  of  brick  and  stone.  Salonica  also 
possesses  two  basilicas,  the  Eski  Djuma,  of  un- 
known date,  with  three  aisles  and  a  gallery, 
and  the  larger  five-aisled  S.  Demetrius,  dating 
from  520  a.d.  In  the  former  are  incorporated 
Ionic  columns  of  a  supposed  Greek  temple  of 
Aphrodite. 

The  monasteries  of  Mt.  Athos  (Hagion  Oros) 
on  the  Acte  promontory,  not  far  from  Salonica, 
also  deserve  mention,  not  only  as  the  most 
ancient  monastic  group  in  Eiurope,  but  also 
because  Byzantine  traditions  are  still  preserved 
in  their  local  art,  frescoes  of  Scriptural  subjects 
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being  still  painted  according  to  manuBcript 
formuliB  handed  down  from  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  chapels  of  these  monasteries,  and 
the  church  of  Karyes,  the  chief  town  of  Acta, 
are  worth  a  visit.  Among  other  Byzantine 
edifices  may  be  mentioned,  in  Roumania,  at 
Jassy,  the  Church  of  the  Three  Saints ;  at  Kim- 
polung,  a  monastery,  fort,  and  river  tower 
(1240) ;  at  Tismana,  a  monastery  (1366),  with 
a  l)eautiful  chapel ;  at  Tirgovist,  a  church  with 
rich  carving ;  in  Servia,  at  Km^humlid,  a  small 
but  elegant  domical  church,  with  a  nave,  now 
in  niins ;  at  Studenitza,  an  interesting  Byzan- 
tine church  ;  at  Skopia,  in  northern  Maceilonia, 
a  Byzantine  atpieduct ;  at  Ochrida  (Albania), 
the  ruinous,  but  once  l)eautiful,  church  of  Hagia 
So])hia,  and  the  C4ithedral,  both  ascribed  popu- 
larly to  Justinian,  but  probably  of  later  date ; 
at  Goertcha,  a  richly  frescoed  church  with  a 
splendid  altar  of  carved  wood. 

Dalmatia,  though  for  a  time  a  Byzantine 
province,  l^elongs  architecturally  to  Italy  rather 
than  to  the  Orient,  and  what  few  edifices  be- 
tray the  Byzantine  style  are  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tur}',  those  of  earlier  date  having  been  destroyed 
in  the  barbarian  incursions  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. Among  its  circular  and  domical  build- 
ings are  the  Baptistery  and  S.  Donato  at  Zara, 
S.  Niccolo  and  S.  Croce  at  Nona  (cir.  810); 
S.  Stefano  and  S.  Giacomo  in  Feline  at  Ragusa. 
S.  Lorenzo  and  S.  Domenica  at  Zara,  and 
S.  Barbara  at  Trau  are  basilican  churches, 
and  S.  Pietro  Yecchio  at  Zara  has  a  double 
nave.  All  these  date  from  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  and  are  rude  in  execution,  but  their 
bold  and  vigorous  design  shows  traces  of  Lom- 
bard and  Italian  Romanesque  iufiuences.  These 
became  dominant  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  in  a  series  of  remarkable  churches 
thorouglily  Italian  in  character,  and  quite  equal 
to  contemporary  Italian  buildings.  The  cam- 
panile and  the  cha])ter  house  of  S.  Maria  at 
Zara  (1105)  are  Lombanl  in  style;  the  nave 
of  the  Duomo  at  Cattaro  (1123)  is  more  Ro- 
manesque with  its  alternating  clustered  piers 
and  single  columns.  The  works  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  display  a  more  fully  developed 
Romanesque  style,  earlier  exemplified  in  the 
elegant  east  end  of  S.  Grisogono  at  Zara 
(1 175).  To  this  period  belong  the  nave  of  the 
Duomo  at  Trau  (1213-1240),  the  campanile 
at  Arbe,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Arbe  (1287). 
The  Duomo  at  Zara  is  perhaps  the  finest  of 
these  works :  its  nave  dates  from  1250-1285; 
its  fa<;ade  (1324)  is  an  especially  admirable 
example  of  the  style,  with  its  wall  arcades,  its 
two  wheel  windows,  and  fine  portal.  These 
wheel  windows  are  characteristic  of  the  Dalma- 
tian Romanesque,  which  makes  good  use  also 
of  arcaded  cornices,  wall  arcades  and  arcaded 
galleries  on  the  exterior,  and  of  fantastic  sculp- 
tured monsters  and  deeply  recessed  portak  on 
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its  fa9ade8.  The  Duomo  at  Trau  deserves 
especial  notice  for  its  fine  east  end  and  west 
portal.  S.  Maria  Infunara  at  Cattaro  (1220), 
called  La  CoUegiata,  and  the  tiny  Church  of 
S.  Luca  beside  it  retain  a  trace  of  Byzantine 
tradition  in  their  pendentive  domes  over  the 
central  bay  of  their  naves.  The  Italian  Gothic 
is  exemplified  in  the  campanile  and  sacristy  at 
Trau,  a  fine  Gothic  Franciscan  cloister  at  Cur- 
zola,  the  imposing  Pal.  del  Rettore  at  Ragusa 
(1435)  and  the  cloister  arcade  of  the  Domini- 
can convent  at  the  same  place,  with  rich  late 
tracery,  and  in  a  number  of  buildings  at 
Sebenico  in  the  Venetian  style.  The  Duomo 
at  Sebenico  (1430-1556),  a  three-aisled  church 
without  transepts,  is  remarkable  for  having  no 
protective  roof  to  the  barrel  vault  of  the  nave : 
Tault  and  roof  are  a  single  structure  of  stone. 
The  octagonal  dome  and  many  details  of  this 
church  belong  to  the  early  Renaissance.  S. 
Ohiara  at  Cattaro  has  a  Renaissance  facade 
with  the  inevitable  wheel  window :  at  Trau  the 
Baptistery  and  Chai)el  of  S.  Ursini  (1468),  by 
A.  Alexici  of  Durazzo,  are  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  so  is  the  Loggia  at  Sebenico 
{1552).  The  Middle  Renaissance  is  hardly 
represented  in  Dalmatia,  except  by  the  Porta 
di  Terra  Firma  at  Zara  by  Michele  San  Michele 
(1543);  and  the  later  works  of  the  debased 
Jesuit  style  hardly  deserve  mention.  The  re- 
vived classic  style  spread  into  Ser\'ia  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  it  was  carried  by 
Italians  who  introduced  the  worst  practices  of 
the  Decline,  and  its  productions  in  Servia  pos- 
aess  little  or  no  beauty  or  interest. 

Under  Turkish  dominion  mosques  were 
erected  throughout  the  Balkan  provinces,  and 
their  domes  and  minarets  form  to  this  day  the 
most  conspicuous  features  in  the  siUiouette  of 
the  chief  towns  such  as  Serajevo  in  Bosnia, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  mosques,  Saloiiica, 
Adrianople,  Sofia,  Philippopolis,  Rustchuk, 
Shumla,  and  even  Bucharest  (see  Moslem  Archi- 
tecture). Among  them  all  the  Selimi^  mosque 
at  Adnanople  is  preeminent,  and  is  perhaps 
the  crowning  achievement  of  Turkish  architec- 
ture. It  was  built  by  the  great  architect 
Sinan,  during  the  reigns  of  Selim  I.  and  Sulei- 
man I.  (cir.  1516-1550),  and  equals  or  sur- 
passes the  later  mosque  of  Suleiman  at 
Constantinople;  its  outline  and  masses  are 
more  symmetrical,  its  interior  better  composed 
and  more  richly  decorated.  Its  great  dome, 
105  feet  in  diameter,  rises  in  a  very  happy 
outline  from  an  octagonal  drum  admirably  com- 
posed with  the  masses  of  the  surrounding  half- 
domes  below  it,  and  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
buttresses  disposed  with  an  almost  Gothic 
science  and  skilL  The  four  fiuted  minarets 
with  three  galleries  reached  by  separate  con- 
centric stairwayB,  and  the  fine  atrium  with 
arcades  carried  on  antique  shafts  of  cipoUino 
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and  verd  antique,  are  worthy  of  special  men- 
tion. The  bazaar  of  Aali  Pasha  in  the  same 
city,  a  vaulted  street  nine  hundred  feet  long, 
with  six  imposing  gates;  the  mosques  of 
Murad  II.  and  Bayazid  II.  (1510),  and  the 
tomb  of  Mehmet  I.  (1422)  are  also  worthy  of 
mention ;  and  there  are  many  Turkish  bazaars, 
khans,  caravansarais,  and  aqueducts  in  the 
larger  towns. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Legislative  Palace 
at  Bucharest  and  a  few  other  public  buildings 
in  that  city,  the  modem  architecture  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula  is  not  worth  noticing,  even 
when  it  is  not  positively  viUgar  and  ugly. 

Curzon,  Visits  to  Monasteries  in  the  Levant 
(London,  1849) ;  Franz  Pasha,  Baukunst  des 
Islam  (in  tlie  Darmstadt  Handbuch  der  Archi- 
tektur)  ;  L Architecture  Ottomane  ;  Jackson,  Archi- 
tecture of  Dalmatia ;  Leake,  Travels  in  Northern 
Greece;  Longfellow,  Cyclopedia  of  Architecture 
in  Italy  and  the  Levant;  Owen  Jones,  Grammar 
of  Ornament  (1860)  ;  Ottomanische  Baukunst 
(1876)  ;  Parvill^e,  Architecture  et  Decoration 
Turques  au  15  Siecle  (Paris,  1874)  ;  Reid,  Tur- 
key and  the  Ttirks  (1840)  ;  'i'ozer,  Researches  in 
the  Highlands  of  Turkey  (1869).  See  also  bibli- 
ography   of    Byzantine    Architecture ;     Moslem 

Architecture.  i     ta    -o    tt 

A.  D.  F.  HAMLiy. 

BALL.  An  ornament  of  rounded  form, 
common  as  the  termination  of  a  cupola  or 
lantern.  It  is  usually  made  of  copper,  and 
gilded.  That  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  six  feet 
in  diameter.  That  of  S.  Peter's  is  about  eight 
feet  six  inches  in  diameter. 

BALLAST.  The  filling  of  rough  masonry 
required  to  give  stability  and  weight  to  any 
constnietion,  as  al)ove  the  haunches  of  light 
vaulting,  also  the  rough  broken  stone  or  gravel 
used  as  such  filling. 

BALL  COCK.  A  stopcock  intended  for 
supplying  cisterns  or  tanks  with  water,  and 
which  is  automatiea,lly  opened  or  closed  by  the 
downward  or  upward  motion  of  a  floating  ball. 
(See  Ball  Lever.)  — W.  P.  G. 

BALL  FLOwfuc.  A  globular  ornament 
frequently  occurring  in  the  hollow  mouldings 
of  English  Gothic  architecture.  It  suggests  a 
flower  with  three,  or  rarely  foiu",  petals  nearly 


Ball  Flowebs  from  Kingsthorpe  Church, 
Northamptonshire;  Late  13th  Cknturt. 

closed  over  an  inner  ball,  and  is  repeated  at 
short  intervals  to  give  points  of  light  in  the 
darkness  of  the  hollow.  Isolated  four-part  ball 
flowers  are  sometimes  found  in  late  Norman 
work.     (Out,  col.  195.) 
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BAZiIi  LBVEH.  A  brass  or  rapper  rod 
having  a  tinued  copper  ball  float  attu(')ied  at 
one  end,  while  tlio  utlier  end  operates  the  bull 
cock,  as  ill  cisteniB  or  tankg.  As  the  water 
rises,  the  ball  floats  and  movea  the  lever,  which 
liien  shuts  off  the  flow  of  water.  —  W.  P.  G- 

BALLOON.  A.  Tho  ball  soraetimes  used  as 
a  terminal  ornament  to  a  cupola  or  laatern. 
(See  Ball.) 

B.  A  targe  ball,  as  of  stone,  used  as  an 
ornament ;  especially,  one  set  high  on  the  para- 
pet of  a  buikling  or  jwreh,  or  on  top  of  an  iso- 
lated column. 

BAIiLOOir  FR&Mina.  in  the  United 
States,  ft  system  of  fraiiiing  wooden  buildings 
in  which  the  ntrner  posts  and  stuils  are  con- 
tinuous in  one  piece  from  sill  to  roof  plat^,  the 
intermediate  joists  being  carried  by  girts  spiked 
to,  or  let  into,  the  studs,  the  pieces  being  se- 
cured only  by  nailing,  without  the  use  of  mor- 
tises and  t«nons,  or  the  like.  (See  Wood, 
Constnietion  in,  Part  II.) 

BAI.LROOH.  A  large  room  or  hall  es- 
pecially designed  for  balls  and  similar  featiri- 
ties,     (See  Auecmbiy  Room  ;  Banquet  Hall.) 

BAI.I.n,  TBtODOnB ;  architect ;  b.  June 
8,  1817;  d.  May  19,  1885. 

Ballu  was  a  pupil  of  Louis  Uippolyte  Lebas 
(see  Iieltas,  L.  H.)  at  the  £cole  dea  Beaux 
Arts  from  183-t  to  1840.  In  1840  he  won 
the  Grand  prix  de  Rome.  His  enrol  de 
Rome  was  a  remarkable  restoration  of  the 
Erectbeum  at  Athens.  Setumiiig  to  Paris,  he 
was  employed  on  many  important  public  works, 
notably  the  completion  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Clotilde,  the  restoration  of  the  Tour  de 
S.  Jacques  de  la  Boudterie  (1854-1858), 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  S.  Ger- 
main TAuxerrois  (1858-1863).  In  1860  he 
was  made  architect  in  cliicf  of  t)ie  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  public  works  of  the  city  of  Paris 
(religious  edifices).  Between  1861  and  1867 
he  huilt  the  Church  of  the  Trinity  with  ito 
presbytery.  Prom  1871  to  1876  he  was 
in^tecteur  girUral  of  the  public  works  of  the 
dty  of  Paris.  In  1874,  with  de  Perthea,  fiallu 
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won  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  for  the 
new  H6t«l-de-Ville  (Paris),  which  they  con- 
structed. 

Paul  SSdllle,  Xotitx  Biographiqus  la  Bevue 
Oinerale  (1880)  ;  Baucbal,  DiettouHaire. 

BAZ.I.  TAI.VB.  The  supply  cock  of  a 
cistern  or  tank  which  is  controlled  by  a  Ball 
Lever  (which  see),  —  W.  P.  G, 

6AUVBARIUM.  A  Latin  term  for  a  pri- 
vate bathroom ;  in  the  plural  {balnecuia),  a 
range  or  series  of  such  rooms. 

BAI.TARD,  LOUIS  PIERRE;  architect, 
painter,  and  engraver;  b.  July  9,  1764;  d. 
January  2'2,  1846. 

Baltanl  was  a  pupil  of  A.  F.  Peyre  (see 
PejTc)  and  Pique.  Between  1788  and  1791 
he  studied  in  Bome.  In  1792  he  was  made 
architect  and  dcKigner  of  decorations  at  the 
Op^ra  (Paria).  In  1793  he  sen-ed  as  engineer 
with  the  array  in  Calvados  (France).  In  1796 
he  was  ajijjoiiited  professor  of  architecture  at 
the  Scole  Polfftechniyue,  and  was  employed 
as  engraver  on  the  great  work  undertaken  to 
illustrate  Napoleon's  Egyptian  expedition.  Bal- 
tard  was  architect  of  the  Pantlieon  under  the 
Empire,  and  between  1815  and  I818serve4l  as 
supervising  architect  of  the  prisons  and  markets 
of  Paris.  (See  Halles  Centrales.)  In  1818  he 
was  made  professor  at  the  £!cole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  and  from  1837  until  his  death  was  I'n- 
specteur  ghtiral  of  the  public  works  of  the 
city  of  Paris.  At  Lyons  (Rhone,  France) 
Baltard  built  the  Prison  of  tlie  Quarticr  Per- 
tache  (1830),  the  Arsenal  for  Artillery  (1840- 
1846),  and  other  buildings  of  importance.  He 
exhibited  paintings  in  the  Sulona  of  1810, 
1812,  and  1814.  He  published  La  CoJmme 
de  la  ]ilace  X^enddme  (1810),  Recueil  des 
Monuments  antiques  (1801),  Orands  Prix 
aArcliitecture  (with  Vaudoyer,  1818-1834). 

C^rDaly,  Notice  Xierolo/jfque  in  Uttut  Gtnt- 
■aXf,  Vol.  VI.  ;  Bauchal,  DiHionnaire :  BelUer  de 
a  Cliavipnerie,  Dictionnairt ;  GourUer,  Ckoix 
iT^dificts  publics. 

BAI.TARD,  VICTOR  ;  architect ;  b.  June 
10,  1805;  d.  January  14,  1874. 

A  son  of  IioUis  Pierre  Baltard  (see  Baltaid, 
L.  P.).  He  was  educated  at  the  Lyc^ 
Henri  IV,,  and  studied  architecture  and  paint- 
ing with  his  father  and  at  the  £cole  dea  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  In  1833  he  won  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome.  In  1850  he  was  associated  with 
LasBus  (see  Lassus)  and  Viollet-le-Duc  (see 
Viollet-le-Dnc)  in  the  preservation  of  dioceaan 
buildings.  Between  1852  and  1869,  with 
F.  S.  Callet  (see  Callet,  pire),  he  designed  and 
built  the  great  market  (Hidles  Centrales)  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  In  1853  he  was  made 
architect  of  the  Hl^te)  de  Ville,  Paris.  With 
Max  Vauthier  be  designed  and  built  the  famous 
stairway  of  the  Cour  d'Honnevr  of  this  builil- 
ing,  afterward  destroyed  (1671).  Much  30, 
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1860,  Biiltar.1  wjis  made  aretitect 
a  chief  of  the  city  of  I'aris. 
Between  I860  an.l  1871  he 
built  the  Church  of  S.  Au- 
gust! ue.      In    184T    he 
published  his  uiouo- 
graph  on  the  Villa 
Medicis       a 
Home,      and 
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ally  complete  with  ahait,  cap,  and  baae,  and 
need  aa  one  of  many  to  support  the  hand  rail  or 
horizontal  top  member  of  a  low  screen  or  para- 
pet (see  Balustrade).  The  torin  is  applied 
primarily  to  the  classic  and  neoclaasic  instances, 
of  which  the  typical  form  is  that  in  which  the 
shaft  swells  out  decidedly  near  the  bottom, 
producing  a  gourd-shaped  or  bottle-shaped  form. 
There  are,  however,  many  varieties  even  of 
this ;  some  having  a  square,  some  a  polygonal, 
and  sonic  a  circular  horizontal  section,  while 
some  are  sculptured  in  all  their  parts.  The 
term  is  equally  applicable  to  the  meditoval 
colouettes,  such  as  those  well  known  in  the 
balconies  in  Venice  and  other  northern  Italian 
cities.  lu  modem  times  the  term  is,  by  ex- 
t«naion,  applieil  to  the  similar  member  of  wood 
or  iron  which  forms  one  of  the  comparatively 
slight,  vertical  supports  of  a  hand  rad  of  the 
ordinary  tyjie.  — R.  S. 

BALUSTER  COLUMN.  A.  A  column 
shaped  somewhat  like  a  l>aluster,  with  a  short, 
massive,  and  strongly  bel- 
lied sliaft,  such  as  occur 
not  infrequently  in  the  so- 
called  Saxon  architecture  as 
supports  in  double-arched 
openings. 

li.  Any  very  short  and 
thickset  culumii  ill  a  suV 
OTtliuate  position,  as  in  the 
windows  of  early  Italian 

BALUSTER    SHAFT. 
The  same  as  ISahistcr  Col- 
umn (whicli  see),  "r.  '""re  Balvhtkh     Coi.ui.__. 
specincally,    the    sliaft    of        pkum  8.  Albah's 
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BALUSTRADE.  A.  "'"-'"^■"■■''«"- 
A  parapet  or  low  screen  composed  of  balusters 
carrj-iiig  a  rail  or  horizontal,  usually  heavy  in 
pro[M>rtion  to  the  ba1ust«rs  tlieinselvca.  The 
term  ia  not  often  ajiplied  to  any  light  struc- 
ture, as  of  metal  or  <  f  wood,  but  rather  to  a 
somewhat  ponderous  piece  of  stonework  or  its 
imitation. 


de   Paris  (2d    ed., 
folio,  1873). 

Paul  SAIille,  Vie- 
tar  Ballard  in  Gaz. 
dft  Beaux  Artt;  A. 
Ha^ie,  Xotire  Ifi- 
CToioglque  in  Jjeeu« 
OtuiraU  cTArdiUee- 
tuTf,  1874 ',  Vaehon, 
Vnneirn  Butrl  de 
Ville  de  Fari$ ;  Bau- 
cbal,  Dietioajtaire. 


Caijsatiux,  Pakib. 
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BAIiUSTBADB  ORDBB 
B.  By  titeiiB  on  &acl  erroneoualy  anj  low 
parapet ;  alth  ugh  more  mually  one  which  ib 
not  a  Bol  1  wall  but  s  p  er  e<i  with  o|)e  ngs 
ThuQ,  a  Gothic  balu,  tnidi:  will  uft^n  fans  at  of 
«  long  aud  nam  w  stnp  f  Tracery  {wh  ch  see) 
with  mspcd  pen  nga  an  i  w  th  the  top  e  tl  e 
horizontal  or  b  oken  n  o  the  fonn  of  battle- 
mciite.     C^  I  arapet  )  —  R  S 

BALnSTRADB    ORDER        An    ord  r    nf 
baltistL-r  colu    us     pirt     1    ly    the   oniere 
■yatcina  of      lumns  of  ahort  sud  mass    e  j  ro- 
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BANDBD  COLUMN 
the  ehaft  r  built  of  drums  alter  ately  plamer 
and  r  he  n  de  o  at  on  The  ntrod  ci  on  of 
th  s  featu  e  s  generally  as  -nbed  to  Philibert 
de  I  Or  ne  The  earUest  stance  wh  cb  la  well 
known  an  1  bo  a    urately  dated  is  that  of 

the  aouth  front  of   he  Lou  Te   tbe  fart  called 
tl  at   of  Henn    II       In   tb  a    e  erj   alt«nut« 

Irum  18  th   ker  or  1  gher 
ta  next  neghboura    anl  is  fluted 
wl  le  the  th  nner  cu  irsea  project 
hI  ghtl     or  a  c  th  ker  1    r 


poTtiona  used  in  the  Bmldbi^t  cave  architecture 
of  India,  as  at  Aurungabad,  Ellora,  and  other 
plat  PS 

Bambino  In  Italian,  a  child  or  baby 
Specifit^Uy  au  effigy  of  the  child  Jesus,  as  dls 
played  in  the  chunhea  of  Ital> 

BANCO,   NAMITI  DAKTONIO 
Nanni  d  Antonio  di  Banio  ) 

BAITD      A   flit    member,    usually   hon 
zontal  or  nearly  so,  deuiratiiig  or  serving 
to  divide  a  nail  nhen  treiated  arthitectu 
rally,  or  forming  part  of  the  ornamentation 
of  a  column  in  certain  atjlea  of  architec 
turc      The  term  is  hardlj  used  aa  au 
accurate  anbitecturat  expression,  but 
the  special  ranetiejj  of  baud  are  m 
dicated  by  the  terms  string  courao, 
Bill  (wurae,  lintel  Loutse,  fneze,  plat 
bawl      (See  also   Banded  Column , 
EntabI  iture  ) 

BAITDAOB  A  band,  nng,  strap,  or  the 
like,  generally  of  metal,  pla<!ed  around  a 
rtrueture  to  secure  and  hold  its  parts  to- 
gather;  as  arcund  a  tower  or  the  springing 
of  a  dome. 

BANDBD.  Provided  with  bands;  bound 
at  intervals  with  encircling  bands  or  having 
bands  as  of  a  ditt'ercnt  material  or  a  <liffcrent 
colour. 

BAITDED  ARCHITRAVB.  In  late  neo- 
classic  architecture  in  Italy,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, an  architrave  (as  to  a  door  or  window) 
interrupted  at  intervala  by  smooth  projecting 
blocks,  between  which  are  set  the  moulded 
portions  of  the  architrave. 

BAKDBD  COIiCTMIT.     In  tbe  architecture 

of  the  French  Renaissance,  a  column  built  of 

druTUB  alternately  larger  and  smaller,  of  which 

tbe  larger  have  the  appearance  of  bands  around 
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of  the  shaft,  and  are  richly  sculptured  with  em- 
blems and  the  letter  H.  The  same  ornamenta- 
tion is  carried  through  the  pilasters  and  the 
lines  of  it  are  carried  along  the  wall.  The  term 
is  equally  applicable  to  a  column  decorated  by 
one  or  more  liands,  carved  or  otherwise  pro- 
ducetl,  about  the  shaft ;  as  at  the  front  of  the 
Scuola  di  S.  Rocco,  Venice,  where  this  feature  ia 
obviously  introduced  to  decrease  the  apparent 
height  of  tbe  shaft.  The  fiiat  sense,  hoverer, 
appears  to  be  the  only  specific  use  of  tbe  term. 
SOO 


BANDBD  PILASTER 

BANDBD  PIZbASTBR.  A  pilaster  con- 
Btructed  or  decorated  in  the  manner  described 
under  Banded  Column. 

BANDEL,  ERNST  VON;  soulptor;  b. 
1800;  d.  Sept.  25,  1876. 

Bandel  was  educated  at  the  Academy  in 
Munich,  and  made  several  statues  in  that  city. 
In  1834  he  went  to  Berlin  and  later  to  Han- 
over, where  he  was  employed  on  the  Residenz 
(Royal  Palace)  untU  1838.  In  1875  he  began 
the  erection  of  the  Hermann  monument  on  the 
Grotenbiu-g  near  Detmold,  Germany. 

Seubertf  KUnstler-lexicoti. 

BANDELET.  A,  A  small  flat  moulding, 
larger  than  a  iillet,  less  than  a  fascia  or  band. 

B.  A  ring  or  small  collar  encircling  a  shaft : 
an  annulet,  as  under  the  echinus  of  a  Doric 
column. 

BANDB  NOIRE.  In  France,  a  number  of 
persons  supposed  to  have  been  associate<l  as 
purchasers  of  the  lands  and  buildings  offered 
for  sale  by  the  revolutionary  governments  of 
1791  and  following  years;  or  the  whole  num- 
ber of  such  persons  taken  together.  The  term 
implies  the  mischief  done  by  the  destruction  of 
precious  monuments  of  art. 

BANDEROLE.  A  sculptured  band,  as  for 
bearing  an  inscription,  or  the  like,  especially 
when  in  the  form  of  a  ribbon  or  long  scroll. 

Same  as  Bandelet. 
A  baluster ;  a  colloquial  but 
improper  and  corrupted  form.  The  term  has, 
however,  come  to  have  the  meaning  only  of  a 
light  and  slender  baluster,  usually  of  wood, 
and  forming  part  of  an  upright  along  the  eilges 
of  well  holes  in  houses,  and  along  flights  of 
Btairs.  In  the  pliu'al,  as  The  Banisters,  it 
applies  to  the  whole  of  such  a  light  balustrade. 

BANK.  The  place  of  business  of  an  asso- 
ciation, firm,  or  other  organization  which  is 
doing  banking  business.  Architecturally,  the 
term  is  used  loosely  to  cover  Banking  House, 
Banking  Room,  Bank  Building. 

BANK  BXTILDINO.  In  the  modem  cities 
of  Europe  and  America,  a  structure,  often  very 
large,  built  for  a  banking  house  and  containing 
the  rooms  occupied  by  that  business  associa- 
tion, as  well  as,  in  very  many  cases,  ofUces  for 
rent  to  other  firms  or  individuals.  Some  of  the 
banking  houses  in  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  are  of  very  great  size  and  cost.  One 
such,  as  in  New  York  or  Chicago,  may  contain 
several  hundred  offices  for  rent.  A  public 
institution  such  as  that  known  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Bank  of  France,  or  the  like,  is 
generally  housed  in  an  important  structure ; 
acme  of  those  buildings  are  ancient  palac^es  or 
mansions  altered  and  perhaps  enlarged  to  re- 
ceive the  bank,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Bank 
of  France  (which  see) ;  while  others  have  been 
especially  planned  for  the  purpose,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Bank  of  England  (which  see).  —  R.  S. 
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A  bench  on  which  stonecutters 
dress  and  prepare  blocks  of  stone. 

BANKING  HOUSE.  Same  as  Bank 
Building  (which  see).  The  term,  as  signifying 
also  the  business  establishment  or  firm,  may 
be  considere<l  as  more  properly  limited  to  the 
building  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  a  bank 
alone.  Such  buildings  are  still  frequently 
erected  in  the  smaller  towns  where  space  in 
the  business  (piarter  is  not  so  precious  as  in 
the  greater  cities,  and  where  the  temptation  is 
not  so  strong  to  utilize  many  upper  stories  for 
rent.  Before  the  introduction  of  elevators  such 
buildings  were  more  numerous  than  at  present. 

BANKING  ROOM.  A  room  occupied  by 
the  clerks,  tellers,  etc.,  of  a  banking  house,  and 
to  which  actress  is  given  to  the  public  for  the 
jmrpose  of  depositing  and  withdrawing  money, 
presenting  notes  for  discount,  and  the  like. 
The  banking  room  of  a  large  institution  is  often 
very  decorative,  lofty,  and  spacious,  and  richly 
adorned  with  architectural  or  other  artistic  dis- 
positions. In  some  cases  important  mural 
paintings  have  l)een  introduced,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  Bank  of  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania. 

BANKING  UP.  The  process  of  piling 
earth  or  sand  against  the  outer  walls  of  a 
building  to  preserve  the  contents  from  the 
effect  of  cold  or  sudden  storm.  An  Observa- 
tory (which  see)  in  a  high  i)lace,  as  upon  a 
mountain  top,  is  protected  in  this  way  for  the 
sake  of  the  instniments  as  well  as  for  the  resi- 
dent astronomers  and  their  assistants. 

BANK  OF  ENGLAND.  An  im]K)rtant 
building  in  London,  finished  in  1734;  the 
whole  strui^ture  is  one  architectural  story  in 
height,  and  encloses  several  courts. 

BANK  OF  FRANCE.  A  building  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  formerly  the  private  palace 
called  the  Hotel  de  Toulouse,  but  which  has 
received  many  additions.  One  great  rcKim,  the 
galerle  dor^e^  designed  by  Francois  Mansart,  is 
splendidly  decorated  in  the  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

BANQUET  HALL.  A  large  room,  hall, 
or  apartment  designed  or  used  for  festal  or 
state  fimctions;  particularly  one  intended  for 
dinners  and  banquets,  as  distinguished  from 
salons  and  ballrooms.  The  tenn  is  not  com- 
monly applietl  to  the  great  halls  or  galleries 
of  English  manor  houses.  It  is  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  the  JSaUe  des  F^tes  in  French 
public  buildings  (e.g.  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris) 
and  chateaux.  A  famous  example  is  that  built 
by  Henri  II.  on  a  bridge  crossing  the  Cher,  to 
form  a  wing  to  the  Chateau  at  Chenonceau. 

BANQUET  HOUSE ;  BANQUETING 
HOUSE.  A,  A  wing  or  aimex  to  a  palace, 
specially  designed  for  state  receptions  and  ban- 
quets, as  at  Hampton  Court. 

B,  In  particular,  the  structure  at  West- 
minster, London,  erected  from  the  plans  of 
Inigo   Jones   (1619-1622)  as   a   part   of  his 
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deeign  for  a.  vast  p&lace  to  replace  the  old 
Whitehall  Palace.  It  waa  used  at  first  as  a 
Baiuiueting  Houae,  and  than  (until  recently)  as 
the  Chai>c'l  Royal. 

BARQtTBTTB.     In  IbrtificationH,  a  raised 
gtaniling  place  or  uarrow  plutfunn,  liehinil  a 
rampart  oir  the  like ;  henc'e,  a  similar  raiBtd 
walk,  especiatly  w 
along  the  aide  of  a  roadway.     In  the 
southern   United    States,    (perh.i)Ki 
in  Loiiiaiana  only)  any  sidewulk. 

BAFTISHAI.      FONT.        (See 
Font.) 

BAPTIBTEHT.  A.  In  Chris- 
tian chureli  aroliiCL-cturo,  a  huild- 
ing  used  to  rantain 
and  shelter  a  baptis 
mal  font,  and  usliI 
diicfly  for  baptiai 
service. 


BAPTISTHBY 

aarthez  screened  off  for  the  purpose ;  it  iodiidei 
the  whole  southern  part  between  the  southern 
arm  of  the  transept  and  the  chapel  called 
CapeUa  Zen  at  the  southwestern  comer,  and 

it  correaponiis  tu  three  bays  of  the  northern 
branch  of  the  nartheJL 

C.  In  modem  American  practice,  the  large 
tflnk  uaeii  by  CliriatiailB  of  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  and  for  which 
special  arrangements  aie  made  in 
their  plaw*  of  worship,  —  R.  S. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the 

Cbnrch,  separate  buildings  were  set 

apart  for  the  rite  of  baptism.    A 

pruto^jw  appears  in  a  bath  cham- 

bi'r  found  at  Pompeii; 

a     square     building 

containing    a  round 

ber  with  a  semi- 


ilurU'jhlgh.    Tlwcu 


B.  Part  of  a  church  especially  reserved  for 
baptismal  service,  as,  in  some  modem  buildings, 
the  chamber  under  the  tower  or  one  arm  of 
the  transept,  the  western  extremity  of  one  aisle, 
or  the  like.  The  well-known  haptisteiy  of 
S,  Mark's  Church,  at  Venice,  is  a  part  of  the 


circular  niche  in  each  conier  of  the  square,  and 
a  round  basin  for  bathing  sunk  in  the  floor. 
This  arrangement,  with  some  variations,  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  oldest  baptisteries.  None  older 
than  Constantine'a  time  are  known,  and  they  were 
always  much  fewer  than  the  chuiches,  one  bdng 
2U 


BAFTI8TBBY 
usually  conaidered  to  be  enough  for  a  tovn. 
They  were  apart  from  the  churches,  but  near 
their  entrances,  baptigm  being  called  figuratively 
by  early  writera  the  door  of  the  Church.  As 
early  as  the  si^ith  century,  a  habit  begnD  of 
netting  a.  font  within  the  narthcx,  and  later  in 
the  body  of  the  church  ;  by  tlie  eighth  century, 
outside  baptisteries  began  to  tall  into  disuse. 
But  in  the  large  Italian  cities  independent 
baptisteries  were  built  or  rebuilt  much  later, 
being  chnpcls  or  churches  dedicated  to  S.  John 
the  Baptist,  as  we  sec  in  Florence,  Pisa,  Piirma, 
and  other  cities.  The  usiud  form  of  baptisteries, 
built  to  cover  a  principal  objei't,  the  font,  which 
was  naturally  set  in  the  middle,  was  round,  or 
polygonal,  or  mdiating  from  a  centre.  In  the 
centre  was  the  font,  a  large  basin  usually  sunk 
in  the  floor,  like  those  of  the  Roman  baths,  and 
railed  in.  In  the  oldest  this  was  often  sur- 
Toundetl  by  eolumuB  to  which  curtains  were 
hung  which  could  enclose  the  catechumen,  who 
was  stripped  fur  immersion.  The  commonest 
form  was  octagonal,  often  an  octagon  rising  out 
of  a  square.  The  oldest  is  probably  that  of 
S.  John  Lateran,  apparently  built  with  the 
ailjoining  basilica  at  the  onler  of  Cunstuntine, 
though  he  was  baptized  elsewhere.  It  is  an 
octagon  somo  6H  feet  across  inside,  with  an 
aisle  surrounding  a  central  space  enclosed  by 
eight  columns.  These  Carry  an  upper  order  of 
columns  with  an  entablature,  and  over  this  a 
modern  ilrum  and  dome.  Tliey  enclose  tlic 
sunken  basin,  encircled  by  a  twluBtrade,  and 
holding  in  the  centre  an  antique  font  of  green 
basalt.  Less  important  baptisteries  were  built 
without  tlie  outer  aisle.  It  was  common  to 
wall  them  about  with  a  square,  filling  up  the 
angles  with  round  niches,  as  in  the  Pompcian 
bath,  and  sometimes  sinking  stiuare  niches  in 
the  walls  between.  The  octagon  was  tlien 
usually  carried  up  into  a  clerestory  and  domed. 
We  find  this  form  at  Ravenna,  Kovara,  Parenzo, 
and  Aquilcia,  and,  farther  east,  in  the  baptistery 
attached  to  S.  Sofia  at  Constiuitinople,  and  at 
Kalat  Simati  in  Central  Syria.  The  great 
baptistery  of  Nocere  dei  Pagani  (Nocera,  in 
the  province  of  Salerno,  Italy),  now  tlie  Church 
of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  a  rotunda  of  70 
feet  inside,  with  on  outer  aisle  and  a  central 
space  surrounded  by  fifteen  pairs  of  coupleit 
columns,  with  the  sunk  basin  in  the  middle 
under  a  canopy,  the  aisles  vaulted,  the  mid<lle 
(lomeil.  There  are  also  square,  hexagonal,  and 
cruciform  baptisteries.  Uost  are  ascribed  to 
the  first  eight  centuries- — let  us  say  the  first 
ten.  The  large  ones,  which  arc  baiitiamal 
churches,  like  those  of  Florence,  Pisa,  Pistoin, 
Parma,  etc.,  were  later,  dating  from  the  clcvcntli 
centuiy  to  the  thirteenth.  That  of  Florence 
was  the  cathedral  before  it  was  the  baptistery. 
There  may  have  been  many  in  Northern  Europe, 
though  the  great  ages  of  church  buildiog  there 
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were  later  than  the  time  of  building  baptisteries, 
and  naturally  they  were  not  adjuncts  of  monastic 
architecture.  They  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
now  in  Germany,  England,  or  the  North.  In 
the  south  of  France  one  remains,  at  Riez  in 
Provence,  which  is  typical  —  a  square  enclosing 
an  octagon,  with  corner  niches,  and  a  central 
space  surrounded  by  eight  columns  which  bear 
a  drum  and  dome.  Another  at  Poitiers,  called 
the  Temple  de  S.  Jean,  is  simply  an  oblong 
rectangle  with  a  deep  basin  in  tlie  middle,  of 
the  peculiar  Latin  architecture  which  the  French 
call  the  Gallo-Rumaia,  but  much  disguised  by 
hter  additions.  ^ — \V.  P.  P.  Lonofellow. 

For  bibliography,  see  those  under  Ijitin  Archi- 
tect unr,  Romiiuemgue  Architecture,  Italy,  Ger- 
many ;  IsabelU',  Lra  Hdificfs  Clrcutaires  et  Ui 
Dr,me»;  G.issti,  Les  Coupnlrt  d'Orknl  H  d'Occi- 
dent. 

BAPTISTnRT  OF   TBB  ABIAZTS.     At 

Ravenna ;  called  more  commonly  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Coemedin ;  an  octagonal  building 
of  the  fifth  ceiitiirj'. 

BAPTISTBR7  OF  CONaTANTimt. 
(Calltxl  olnj  Bujitistery  of  the  Lateran  and 
Church  of  S.  Ci()vauni  in  Fonte.)  In  Rome, 
near  the  great  t'hnrch  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Lat- 
erano.  Parts  of  the  biuldiiig  date  from  the 
reign  of  Constantine  (d.  ■'(■37),  but  as  now  built 
it  is  mainly  of  the  fifth  century.  It  has  l)cen 
altered  and  restored  at  different  times. 

BAPTISTiai7  OF  THE  ORTHODOZ. 
At  Ravenna ;  an  octagonal  building  of  the  fifth 
centuiy. 

BAR.  A  piece  or  metnl)cr  of  any  material 
whose  length  is  much  greater  than  its  lateral 


dimensions,  generally  of  the  same  cross  section 
throughout^  hence,  a  structure  consisting  of 
such  a  member  with  its  supports  used  as  a 
barrier,  railing,  gate,  or  the  like;  hence,  by 


BAB 

A.  The  Btnicture  &t,  or  in  connection  witli, 
Buch  a  bar;  a  gateway,  aa  the  Temple  Bar, 
fonnerly  existing  in  London. 

B.  A  counter  or  table  in  an  eating  house,  or 
the  like,  over  which  re&eahnientti  are  serveil, 
and  acting  a«  a  barrier  between  the  inmates 
and  the  public. 

C.  The  space  about  or  in  front  of  a  lar ;  the 
room  contaitiiiig  a  bar,  in  stiise  B.  By  exteii- 
sion,  in  England,  the  space  hehiiiil  the  counter 
or  bar,  where  is  sometimes  a  firepla.ce  and  where 
the  proprietor  may  have  a  small  office  and 
receive  friends.  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

A.  Same  aa  Angle  Iron. 
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Wkeh. 

B.  An  upright  bar,  aa  a  slender  timber,  at 
the  angle  formed  by  two  faces  of  a  poly^nal 
atructure. 

Cboimal  Bai.  (See  Channel  Beam,  under 
Beam.) 

Bye  Bar.  A  tension  member,  common  in 
iron  and  steel  tnieses,  having  euiJi  end  worked 
into  the  form  of  a  small  loop  or  eye,  through 
which  a  pin  secures  the  menibcr  to  other  parts. 

I  Bar.     (See  I  Beam,  under  Beam.) 

Swing  Bar.  A  bar  pivoted  or  hinged  to 
serve  as  a  gate  or  movable  barrier,  or,  by  fall- 
ing into  a  socket,  to  operate  aa  a  faBt«ner  to 
doors  or  shuttera, 

an 
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T  Bar.     Same  as  T  Iron. 
Z  Bar.     A  metal  bar  whose  section  i^iprozi- 
mate«  to  the  form  of  the  letter  Z ;  conusting  of 
a  web  perpendicular  to  two  flanges  which  it 
connects  by  their  opposite  edges. 

BAHABAHA.  An  Alaskan  house  made  of 
logs  or  whale  ribs  surrounded  by  sods,  with  the 
roof  covered  with  sticks,  dried  grass,  and  sods. 
The  grasses  and  flowers  in  the  sods  commonly 
continue  to  gi'ow.  A  small  window  at  the  end, 
primitively  glazed  with  seal  intestine,  furnishes 
light  when  the  door  is  closed.     A  sod  house. 

In  1741,  Bering  found  houses  at  Kyak  Island 
made  of  logs  and  rough  planks,  roofed  with 
bark  and  dried  grass.  The 
term  "  barabara  "  seems,  how- 
ever, to  apply  properly  only  to 
the  sod,  or  semi-sud  house. 

~F.  S.  D. 
BARAHDARI;  PARAH- 
DURRI.  In  India,  a  palace 
or  castle,  an  elegant  pavilion 
or  place  of  resort ;  the  term 
signitying,  originally,  a  hall 
with  twelve  doorways.  By 
extension,  the  t«rm  is  taken 
to  mean  a  mausoleum  or  tomb 
of  great  splendour. 

BARBACAH.  A.  An 
outwork  in  medieval  fortifl- 
cation,  as  a  gate  tower ;  but 
more  fre<iuently  an  advanced 
work  tised  ti>  flank  the  ap- 
proach to  a  gateway. 

li.    A  movable  structure 
used  in  an  attack  on  a  fortress. 
C.  A  loophole  for  the  dis- 
charge of  missiles. 

Written  also  Barbican. 
BARBART       STATES, 
AHCHITBCTURB  OF.  (See 
North    Africa,    Architecture 
of.) 

BARBICAN.  (See  Bar- 
bacun.) 

BAHCA,       AHCHITBC- 
TURB OF.     That  of  North- 
em  Africa,  west  of  and  near 
Egypt,  including  the  Pantaiwlia  of  Cyrene. 

This  has  been  tittle  investigated ;  the  few 
travellers  who  have  published  their  impressions 
of  the  country  have  given  but  little  attention  to 
tlie  buildings.  The  city  of  Cyrene,  once  the 
great  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  and  after- 
wanls  of  singular  importance  under  the  Boman 
Knipire,  is  still  traceable  in  a  vast  number  of 
ruins  marking  the  city  proper,  and  in  a  ne- 
cropolis of  unusual  extent  outside  the  ancient 
walls.  The  modem  name  is  Greunah.  Cyrene 
was  only  the  first  of  five  important  cities,  the 
others  being  Barca,  Teucheira  (afterward  Ar- 
sinoe),  Heeperidee  (afterward  Berenice),  and 
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Apollonia,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Cyrene. 
Moreover,  in  the  great  oases,  which  lie  sut- 
rounded  by  the  desert  at  the  south  of  the 
modem  Turkish  province  of  Barca,  the  few 
recent  traveUers  have  discovered  important 
Koniiui    remains.      It    is  altogether   probable 


that  an  arckeologieal  expedition,  with  means 
Bufficient  to  allow  of  several  years'  continuous 
research,  would  add  immensely  to  our  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Greco-Boman  art.  (See  Nortli 
Africa,  Architecture  of.)  — R.  S. 

B.  ARCH.  The  abbreviation  used  in  some 
collies  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

BARDI,  DOITATO.     (See  Donatello.) 

BABDIOLIO.  SameasBar- 
digUo  Marble,  under  Marble. 

BABB.  In  roofing  or  siding, 
that  part  of  a  slate,  shingle,  or 
iDof  tile  which  lies  exposetl  to 
the  weather.  The  bare  and  the 
cover  comprise  between  them 
tiie  whole  surface  of  the  ahite, 
ahiugle,  or  the  like. 

BABBFOOT  (adj.).  Set  up- 
on and  secured  without  a  mortise 
and  tenon,  or  the  like ;  said  of 
a  post  or  stud  in  a  Balloon 
Frame  (which  see).     (U.  3.) 

BAROBBOARD.  A  piece 
of  board  hung  from  the  edge  of 
a  gable  roof  where  it  projects 
beyond  the  gable  wall,  and  cither 
covering  one  of  the  rafters  of  the  babobboard  : 
bargecouple  or  taking  its  place. 
The  two  bargeboards  usually  meet  at  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  and  extend,  one  on  either  Bide,  t«  tlie 
eave.  They  are  often  made  ornamental,  can-ed 
or  pierced  with  patterns,  and,  eapecially  in  Eng- 
lish work,  form  an  important  part  of  the  deco- 
rative treatment  cf  the  building. 
»» 


BASILE 
BARaBCOTTPLE.       One    of   the    pair    of 

rafters  which  carry  that  part  of  a  gable  roof 
which  projects  beyond  the  gable  wall.  These 
rafters  must  be  carried  by  projecting  horizontal 
timbers,  and  these  timbers  may  be  the  roof 
plates,  the  ridgepole,  and  the  purliues,  or  they 
may  be  separate  pieces  projecting  horizontally 
and  supported  from  beneath  by  brackets. 
The  two  rafters  of  the  couple-close  may  be 
chamfered,  carved,  or  the  like,  as  is  often  done 
in  Gennan  wooden  buildings,  or  they  may  be 
concealeil  by  tlie  bargeboards. 

BARaEX;OURSB.  A.  The  range  of  tiles 
or  slates  along  tlie  sloping  edges  of  a  gable  roof; 
theyusually  project  slightly  over  tlic  bargeboards. 

B.  The  whole  projection  of  a  gabled  roof 
beyond  the  gable  wall.  In  Swiss  chfilcts  this  pro- 
jection is  sometimes  very  great,  G  feet  or  more, 
and  may  cover  and  shelter  one  or  more  galleries 
or  verandas  projecting  from  the  walls  below. 

C.  A  course  of  hriclcs  forming  the  coping  of 
a  wall,  set  on  eitge  and  transversely. 

BAHQEIXO,  Any  Italian  building  used 
as  the  headquarters  of  a  watch  or  armed  police ; 
especially,  in  Florence,  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  poclentd,,  and  considereil  as  the  centre  of 
the  armed  force  of  the  town.  It  was  built 
in  the  fourteenth  century  in  an  interesting  and 
unique  Florentine  style,  with  segmental  arches 
on  the  court,  of  which  style  its  great  court  is 
the  most  valuable  specimen. 

BABOSSTOHB.  One  of  several  stones 
which  form  the  sloping  top  of  a  gable  built  of 
masonry.     (See  Boltel ;  Coping ;  Gable.) 

BABILB.  AffTONIO ;  woodworker  (in- 
tarsiaiore) ;  b.  U53;  d.  1516. 


Antonio  and  hia  nephew,  Giovanni  Barile 
(see  Barile,  G.),  were  employed  in  the  decora- 
tion of  the  palace  of  the  tyrant  Pandotfo  Pe- 
trucei  at  Siena,  Italy.  He  did  much  carved 
and  inlaid  work  at  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 

Milntz,  Jtfnaiuance. 


BABILE  OlOVANin  woodworker  (in 
taisiatoir)     I  15.9 

Gio>aujii  was  a  nephew  of  Antonio  Itarile 
(see  Banle,  A.)  He  aiwiateil  his  micle  iii  tlie 
ilccoratioii  of  the  palace  ol  Pan  loKo  Petmcti  m 
Siena  and  made  the  duors  of  Raphaels  Stanze 
in  the  VatKan.  He  caned  the  frani€  of 
Eapliael's  "Transfiguration."  Nov.  1,  1514, 
he  was  commiBcioiied  to  make  a  wowlcn 
model  of  S,  Peter's  according  to  Raphnel's  design. 

NOntz,  Brnaietanee ;  I^tarouilly.  Vatican. 

BASK  HUT.  A  decorative  summer-house 
of  the  "rustic"  kind,  covered  with  small  log?, 
whole  or  split,  with  the  bark  still  in  place ;  or 
elite  with  strips  of  bark  nailed  directly  to  the 

BAH  LIFT.  A  lift  for  a  heavy  window  sash, 
conHisting  of  a  stout  bar,  usually  abimt  20 
inches  long,  held  horizontally  at  the  distance  uf 
an  inch  or  more  from  a  plate  or  ]ilate8  screwed 
to  the  sash. 

BARlf .  A  building  used  ibr  the  storage  of 
hay,  grain,  or  the  like ;  usually  one  of  the  Iniild- 
ingB  of  a  farm.  In  the  United  States,  the  term 
is  constantly  eit«nded  t4)  cover  the  stable  for 
horses  or  cattle,  or  both,  as  it  is  more  usual  to 
build  a  single  large  building  for  all  these  pur- 
poses.    (Cut,  cola.  211,  212.) 

BARN  RAIsma.     (See  Raising.) 

BAROCCO  (adj.).    Irregular ;  informal ;  un- 

eipected  ;  not  according  to  the  traditions  of  the 

Khools.   The  term  seems  to  be  the  Italian  form 
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of  an  original  Spanish  or  Portuguese  word,  the 
French  form  of  which  is  baroque.  According 
to  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  the  person  who 
useil  it,  the  term  is  cither  one  of  rcproacli,  or  a 
mere  qualification  descriptive  of  the  decorative 
art  of  a  certain  period. 

BAROCCO  AHCHITECTUHB.  Tliat  which 
is  assuroal  to  have  the  characteristics  included 
m  the  t4.rm  barueco  It  is  a  mistaken  use  of 
the  term  to  treat  it  aa  ayuonymoiis  with  rococo, 
or  to  applj  it  with  an)  accuracy  to  a  penod  or 
style  Englwh  wnters  are  sf  metimes  influcnicd 
by  the  eitample  of  the  Germans  who  use  the 
eqmalent  term  Birock  tor  the  Italian  archi 
tectnre  i  llownng  the  Eenaiasaii  e  or  roughly 
from  1550  uetirly  to  the  Fren  h  Revolution  and 
thus  (:\er1appLiig  and  inilubng  the  style  which 
they  call  rokoko  The  Itahiu  writers  u^ing 
all  such  quahfiLfltn  na  with  much  greater  subtlety 
of  meaning  always  implj  ly  this  Una  a  certam 
detadence  m  taste  and  they  have  introduced  a 
>erb  tmbariKehire  meamiig  to  pass  int)  vul 
ganty  or  at  least  into  tasteleKB  abandonment  of 
the  traditions  (bee  Llassiciamo  Deca^lence, 
Decndenza  Neoclassic  Renaissance  Rococo ) 
(C  It     oh    Ml    'P  )  — E  S 

BAROQUB  An  rreguUr  pearl  one  which 
la  s  tar  trom  sj  1  er  al  in  its  Bhajic  that  it  la 
used  h\  jewellers  rather  fcr  some  piete  of  imita- 


BAROQUE 

tion  jewellery,  aa  to  form  the  body  of  a  bird,  or 
the  like,  than  in  the  usual  way  of  employing 
pearls. 

BAROQUE  (a^j.).  A,  Same  as  Rococo ; 
use<l  in  tliis  sense  by  many  French  writers  and 
by  English  writers  who  follow  them. 

B.  Same  as  Barocco.  In  this  sense  it  is 
rather  as  a  term  of  reproach  that  tlie  a(yective 
**  banxiue  "  is  applied  to  architecture.  It  is  used 
in  this  way  without  very  exact  meaning,  char- 
acterizing rather  tlie  late  neoclassic  architei*t\ire 
as  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  crentury ;  but 
applied  also  to  the  Jesuit  style,  and  even  to  the 
Italian  architecture  of  Beniini  and  Carlo  Ma- 
demo  ;  and  in  general  for  anything  assumed  to 
be  excessive,  extravagant,  and  in  Imd  taste. 

BAROZZIO,  GIACINTO  (JACINTO,  HT- 
ACINTH);  architect. 

The  son  of  Vignola  (see  Barozzio,  G.).  He 
assisted  Ignatio  Danti  in  editing  Le  due  Re- 
gale delta  Prospettiva  Prat  lea  of  Vignola,  in 
1583,  and  8Uf>erintende<l  the  constnujtion  of 
many  of  his  father's  anrhitei^tural  imdertakings, 
notably  the  ducal  pala(*e  of  Piacenza. 

Arch.  Ihih.  Soc.  Dirt. 

BAROZZIO,  GIACOMO  (called  VIGNO- 
LA); Italian  architect  ;b.  Oct.  1,  1507  ;  d.  July 
7,  1573. 

Giacomo  was  the  oldest  son  of  one  Clemente 
Barozzio  of  Milan,  who,  forced  to  leave  that  city 
by  political  disturbances,  settled  at  the  village 
of  Vignola  near  Modena,  Italy.  He  went  te 
Bologna  te  study  painting,  and  later  turned  his 
attention  to  architecture.  About  1535  he  went 
to  Rome.  Vignola  was  commissioned  by  Pruna- 
ticcio  (see  Primaticcio),  who  visited  Rome  in 
1539-1540,  to  superintend  the  casting  of  antique 
statues  for  Francjois  I.  of  France.  A  visit  to 
France  about  this  time  was  not  productive  of 
any  important  results.  Retiuning  to  Rome,  he 
was  charged  by  the  Vitruviau  Academy,  which 
was  founded  in  1542  by  Marcellus  Cervinus 
(afterward  Po|)e  for  twenty-one  days  as  Mar- 
cellus II.),  Bernardino  Matfei  (afterward  car- 
dinal), Alessandro  Manzuola,  and  others,  includ- 
ing prol>ably  Michelangelo,  with  the  investigation 
and  measurement  of  the  Roman  monuments. 
He  was  about  this  time  much  occupied  with 
important  works  at  Bologna.  Gaye  publishes 
a  long  letter  from  Vignola  to  the  officials  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna  defending  the 
design  which  he  had  made  for  the  fai^e  of  that 
church.  (The  fa<^ade  was  never  built.)  He 
made  the  canal  at  Bologna  at  this  time,  and 
designed  the  line  Palazzo  Isolani  at  Minerbio 
(now  destroyed).  The  famous  Portico  dei 
Banchi  at  Bologna  was  built  by  him  later,  in 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV.  (Pope  1559-1565). 
Vignola  was  made  chief  architect  of  Julius  III. 
(Pope  1550-1555)  and  directed  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  aqueduct  called  Aqua  Virgo  at  Rome 
(built  48  B.C.).     He  also  built  at  the  Villa  di 
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Papa  Giulio  at  Rome  the  larger  casino  with  the 
semicircular  colonnarle.  For  Alessandro  Famese, 
second  cardinal  of  that  name,  he  built  the  great 
pentagonal  palace  of  Caprarola,  seven  miles 
southeast  of  Viterbo,  Italy  (begun  1547,  finished 
1559),  the  famous  church  at  Rome  called  del 
Gesfi,  and  laid  out  the  Famese  gardens  on  the 
Palatine  Hill.  The  tine  gateway  which  he  built 
for  these  gardens  was  removed  for  the  recent 
excavations  in  the  Forum.  For  Ottavio  Famese 
(1520-1585)  Vignola  plauned  the  ducal  palace 
of  Pia(^enza,  now  nearly  destroyed.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  l)een  employed  by  Michelangelo 
Buonarrt)ti  (see  Buonarroti),  and  some  of  the 
(;haracteristi(*s  of  that  artist's  work  as  architect 
are  ascrilxxl  to  Vignola.  Charles  Gamier  (op. 
cit.)  }wcril)es  the  coniic^j  of  the  Famese  Palace 
to  Vignola.  He  built  the  Porta  del  Popolo  in 
Rome.  In  1564  he  succeeded  Michelangelo  as 
architect  of  S.  Peter's.  He  com|)08ed  two 
books  :  the  Rerjola  diflli  cinque  ordini  d'archi- 
tettura  (1563),  still  the  standard  text-book  of 
the  French  schools,  and  Le  due  Regale  della 
Pras^wttira  Pratica,  published  by  Ignatio 
Danti  after  his  death  in  1583.  Vignola  had  a 
large  professional  pnu'ticc.  A  partial  list  of  his 
buildings  is  ])ubli8heii  in  the  Architectural 
Publication  Society's  Dictionary.  The  (Euvres 
camplets  de  Vignaley  e<l.  Lebas  and  Debret, 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1815. 

MUntz,  Renaissance:  Honcliini,  I dueVignole; 
Ignatio  Danti,  Vita  di  Jacojw  Barozzi da  Vignola; 
Enrico  Maccari,  //  Palazzo  di  Caprarola^  Milizia, 
Memorie;  Charles  (Janiier,  Michel-Angt^  archi' 
tecte;  Gaye,  Carteggio. 

BAR  PARLOUH.   Same  as  Bar,  C. 

BARRACK ;  BARRACKS.  [The  term  more 
properly  treated  as  a  plural  noun  (like  thermffi) 
and  as  such  a  little  ditiicult  to  use  in  an  ordinaiy 
sentence.  The  term  "barracks"  is,  however, 
very  common,  especially  as  in  definition  C] 
A.  A  plain  and  coarse  building,  especially  if 
large ;  thus,  although  a  hut  or  small  cabin  has 
been  called  by  this  tenn,  it  seems  to  be  in  more 
general  use  as  applied  to  a  large  structure  or  a 
row  of  houses  joined  together.  The  term  seems 
to  carry  with  it  also  the  idea  of  residence.  Thus, 
a  row  of  houses  erected  for  the  workmen  on  a 
newly  opened  mine  or  proposed  fortress,  or  the 
like,  is  commonly  called  a  barrack,  both  in 
England  and  America. 

B.  A  building  erected  for  the  permanent 
lodgement  of  soldiers.  In  this  sense  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  French  Caserne  (which  see). 

C.  A  roof  of  thateh  or  similar  inexpensive 
material  loosely  fitted  at  its  four  comers  to  four 
poles  so  that  it  is  a4justable  at  a  higher  or 
lower  level ;  generally  by  pins  in  auger  holes. 
This  is  intended  for  shelter  for  hay,  which  in 
America  is  commonly  laid  up  within  the  square 
formed  by  such  ]X)les  and  used  from  the  top, 
the  roof  being  lowered  as  the  hay  is  removed. 
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BARRACK  ROOM 

This  practice  seems  to  be  peculiarly  American, 
as  iu  England  the  carefully  made  haystack  is 
used,  the  hay  being  cut  from  it,  in  what  is  called 
a  truss,  by  means  of  a  knife  speciaUy  made  for 
the  purpose.  —  R.  S. 

BARRACK  ROOM.  A.  A  room  iu  a  Bar- 
rack, or  used  for  purposes  of  a  barrack. 

B,  In  the  eighteenth  century,  that  room  in 
large  country  houses  in  which  many  beds  were 
kept  for  the  use  of  unexpected  guests. 

BARRACOA.  A  grain  house  of  the  north- 
west coast  Americ4in  Indians.  It  is  built  above 
ground  on  four  posts  about  15  feet  long. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

BARRE,  BLOT  DE  LA;  architect;  b. 
Aug.  17,  1764;  d.  May  20,  1833. 

De  la  Barre  was  a  pupil  of  J.  D.  Antoiue  (see 
Antoine)  and  Fran9oi8  Chalgrin  (see  Chalgrin). 
In  1813  he  succeeded  Alexandre  Brongiiiart  (see 
Brongniart)  as  architect  of  the  Bourse  in  Paris. 
He  finished  this  building,  of  which  the  founda- 
tions only  had  been  laid. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BARRICADE.  Originally,  a  barrier,  screen, 
or  wooden  wall,  stout  and  \iseful  as  protection  ; 
the  term  being  derived  from  bar,  as  Palisade 
(which  see)  is  from  pale.  By  extension,  and  in 
imitation  of  French  usage,  a  Rampart  (which 
see)  hastily  made  of  the  material  most  readily 
at  hand.  The  term  has  no  strictly  architectural 
seuse. 

BARRIER.  A  wall  or  unroofed  enclosure  of 
bars  or  posts  intended  as  a  protecition,  or  as  a 
separation  between  parts  of  a  town  or  of  a  room, 
of  wood  or  iron,  or  of  a  permanent  material. 
Barriers  may  be  as  small  as  the  low  railings 
used  in  theatres  to  keep  the  crowd  in  line  while 
waiting  for  the  purchase  or  giving  up  of  their 
tickets,  and  they  may  be  high,  strong,  permanent 
and  rudely  ornamented.  In  Paris,  before  the 
completion  of  the  fortification  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  (since  which  time  the  miir 
(Tenceinte  has  served  the  purpose)  there  was  a 
barrier  where  each  important  street  crossed  the 
line  of  the  octroi  or  limit  within  which  goods 
had  to  pay  for  their  entrance.  The  French  term 
in  this  case  {barrihre)  corresponds  exactly  with 
the  English  one  in  significance.     (See  Bar.) 

—  R.  S. 

BARROOM.  In  the  United  States,  a  room 
fitted  with  a  bar  for  drinkers.  This  bar  is  the 
only  necessary  appendage ;  but  in  an  establish- 
ment of  any  pretensions  there  are  small  tables 
and  chairs  for  persons  who  propose  to  make  some 
stay  conversing  together,  etc.  The  term  is, 
therefore,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  use 
of  the  wonl  Bar  (which  see).  In  the  towns  of 
the  United  States  there  has  been  since  about  1 880 
some  attempt  to  substitute  the  word  Caf^,  but 
perhaps  only  where  there  are  tables,  etc.,  as  above. 

BARROW.  A  mound  of  earth  usually  consid- 
ered as  a  sepulchral  erection  and  to  have  been 
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heaped  above  the  stone  coffin  or  the  larger  tomb 
of  a  chief.  The  term  may  be  considered  as 
synonymous  with  Grave  mound  and  Tumulus 
(which  see).  The  barrow  is  of  many  shapes,  as 
nearly  circular,  oval,  etc.,  but  no  safe  classifica- 
tion based  upon  form  and  appearance  has  been 
made.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  jicculiar 
forms,  as  the  Twin  Barrow,  so  called,  which 
consists  merely  of  two  mounds  near  together, 
and  often  enclosed  ])y  one  ditch  or  sinking  in 
the  surface,  and  the  Bowl  Barrow,  which  has 
a  raised  rim  and  a  sinkage  within  it.  The 
Chamber  Barrow  is  nothing  more  than  a  mound 
in  which  the  stone  chambered  tomb  has  been 
found  still  in  existence.  The  term  "barrow" 
has  been  extended  to  remains  which  are  evi- 
dently of  totally  different  chara<*ter ;  thus,  the 
term  "pond  barrow"  hjis  been  given  to  what 
is  evidently  the  trace  of  a  primitive  building 
of  some  kind,  most  often  a  dwelling  house. 
Some  very  large  mounds,  such  as  Silbury  Hill 
near  Marlborough,  in  Wiltshire,  England,  are 
admitted  to  l)e  not  grave  mounds,  and,  there- 
fore, not  in  strict  sense  barrows,  but  rather 
raised  platforms  upon  which  special  sacrifices 
could  be  performed.  (Compare  Teocalli.  See 
also  Cairn;  Cist;  Cromlech;  Dolmen;  Moathill.) 

—  R.  S. 

BARROW  HOLE.  An  irregular  hole  left 
temporarily  in  the  wall  of  an  unfinished  building 
to  admit  the  workmen  with  their  wheelbarrows 
or  liandbarrows. 

BARR7,  SIR  CHARLES,  R.  A.;  archi- 
tect; b.  May  L>3,  1795;  d.  May  12,  1860. 

Barry  was  articled  to  Middleton  and  Bailey, 
surveyors,  at  Lambeth,  London.  He  exhibite(l 
his  first  drawing,  a  "View  of  the  Interior  of 
Westminster  Hall,"  at  the  Academy  in  1812. 
In  1817  he  visited  Italy,  and  in  1818,  Greece, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt.  Barry  biiilt  the  Sussex 
County  Hospital  and  the  Manchester  Royal 
Institution.  In  1832  he  completed  the  Trav- 
ellers' Club  in  London,  one  of  his  most  successful 
buildings.  S.  Stephen's  Chapel  (Westminster, 
London),  which  ha<l  been  uswl  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  Oct.  16,  1834.  July  17,  1835,  a  royal 
commission  was  appointed  to  select  a  site  and 
designs  for  a  new  building.  Barry  entered  the 
competition.  His  designs  were  accepted  Feb. 
29,  1836.  He  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  new 
building  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  April  27, 
1840.  That  portion  which  was  intended  for 
the  House  of  Lords  was  completed  in  time  for 
the  session  of  1847,  and  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  session  of  1852.  In  1837  Barry  won 
the  competition  for  the  building  of  the  Reform 
Club,  London.  In  1840  he  made  additions  to 
University  College,  Oxford.  Barry  was  elected 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1840,  a  Royal 
Academician  in  1844,  and  knighted  in  1852. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member 
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of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
wou  the  gold  medal  uf  the  Institute  in  18D0. 
He  publbhed  I Uitstralinns  of  the  ufw  Palace 
of  Wentminater,  one  vol.  fol.,  London,  1849, 
and  The  Tmvellerit'  Club  Jloune,  one  vol.  foi., 
London,  ]H;)9. 

Alfmi  Barry,  Mrmoirt  nf  Sir  Charln  Barry; 
Hittnrff,  S'ltif*  fur  la  vie  rt  If*  aiirret  d<-  Sir 
Charln  Bany :  Difiby  Wyalt,  The  Architretiiral 
CarriT  <•/  Sir  Charlet  Barry,  in  K.  I.  U.  A.  T'rans- 
ai^tioiiit,  IBUO. 

BARTH,  WII.HBLM  ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. 

Barth  mftilc  a  fine  stone  fireplace  in  the  Som- 
merraihitatiibe  in  the  ItechstaiHinvlipa  Rathluvm 
iu  Danzig,  PruKDiu.  It  was  painte<l  and  gililed 
by  Haus  Vredeman  de  Vries.  (See  Vredeman 
de  Vries.) 

Schultz,  Datuig  und  Stint  Banicerke. 

BARTIZAIT.  In  SirWnltcr  Scott  8  writings, 
a  turret  or  balcony  carried  on  corbelling  or  arihes 
and  projecting  from  the  vails  of  a  building 
The  term  Hcema  to  be  a  reminiscence  cf  the  old 
En^ish  bretising  or  some  such  misspelling  of 
the  word  Brattiw  or  BrnttiLing  ^^  Titers  copy 
ing  the  t«nn  from  Scott  use  it  as  cqul^alellt  to 
nuu'hicrolation. 

BARTOLOMMEO  DEL  CAPRINO  {See 
Ueo  del  Caprino.) 

BASALT.  A  volcanic  rock  \a.\\  consisting 
essentially  of  augitc  unit  a  soda  lime  feldspar 
with  usually  olivine.  Usiully  of  a  dark  gray 
Bometiiiieii  almost  black,  lolour  and  highly 
vesi<nilar. — G.  P.  M. 

BASCULB.  A  mechaniLal  apparatus  acting 
on  the  princi[>le  of  a  luilaiice<l  or  i  ouiiterjKiiHcil 
lever  ;  espet^ially  one  sennng  lor  the  liftiiifc  of  a 
Bascule  Bridge  (which  see  under  Bndge)  com 
moil  in  mcliieval  inilitiuy  architecture 

BA8B.  The  hiwest  jiart  or  the  lowest  mim 
division  of  aiiytliing,  as  of  a  column  pier  the 
front  of  a  building  or 
of  a  pavilion  tower 
or  the  hkc.  (For  it^ 
general  meaning,  com- 
pare    Base     Block ; 


Barb 


EOVPTIAH    Coi. 


meiit.) 

The  terra  is  used 
indejicndently  in  the 
'  following  senses  :  — 
A.  The  lowest  of 
the  three  princijial 
j>arts  of  a  column, 
when  the  column  is 
BO  divided.  Many  Egyptian  columns  and  the 
columns  of  the  Grecian  Doric  order  havo  no 
banes ;  moreover,  in  other  styles  many  pillars, 
which,  from  their  approximately  cylindrical  fonn 
are  called  columns,  have  no  base  in  the  strict 
sense  here  given  to  the  term.  The  traditional 
base  of  the  Ionic  columns  of  one  of  the  porches 
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of  the  Erechtheum  in  Athens  is  made  up  o^ 
first,  a  group  of  hollow  mouldings  divided  by 
narrow  fillets,  below  this  a  larger  cove  between 
two  fillets,  and  below  this  a  convex  moulding 

almost    seuiicy- 


Bcmicyljndrical  section ;  a  scotia  between  two 
fillets;  another  convex  inouldingsomewhat  lai^r 
than  the  up{>er  one.  The  base  of  the  mediu'val 
columns  Lastern  and  Western,  Bjzantine,  Bo- 
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Stria     Tehfli; 


mancsqiic  and  Gothic  are  cYtraordinanly  varied, 
and  it  la  evident  that  the  artist  tned  ^erymany 
con ibi nations  of  mouldings,  retaimng  for  fre- 
quent use  only  those  wliicli  were  the  most 
agreeable  to  the  eye  and  expressive  of  the  func- 
tion of  tlie  base,  which  is,  of  course,  to  extend 
soitiewhat  the 


square    plinth 
below  the  base 


had 


been 


adapted    from 
Roman    prac- 
tice, and  had  bahb 
become     very       *■"' 
common,     the       "^■-  ,  ^  „ 

,  7'  .  CoDipve  irlth  eat,  Altk  Bu«. 

medneval 

builders  adopted  a  spur  to  fill  each  of  the  four 

comers    of    this    plinth   and    to    extend    still 


Att:c  Bask:  B&hb  of  i 

VriKuviuH,   A.vn    cal 
BT  Hi«  Attic  Ba.se. 


Base  of  a  Wall  Pier, 
OR  Enoaqru  Col- 
vM}i;  Haddihcub 
Chuuch,  Nobfuu- 


Bair  or  Clurtbrbii  Pikr  with  Rich 

St'OIiFTURE     (an     UiCDHUAL     DSCORA- 

tiuh)  :    CHArriK   Huun,    Lincoln 

CATUaUKAt. ;    ABODT  1200. 


p  Clurtberd  Pikh    ^alisbubt 


Ba»  ntoM  BiKMiNt's  Colonnade,  Piazza  di  Sah  Pibtbo,  Rour;   a.d.  lliliT. 


BASB 

more  the  even  pressure  of  the  bsse  upon  the 

plinth. 

B.  The  lowest  part  of  a  wall  or  pier,  es- 
pecially if  omamciited  liy  mouldings  or  by  a 
pruje4:ting  feature  tlecorated  by  panelling  or 
Bculjitiire.  In  tbis  seiwe  the  term  is  im.-aj>.ible 
of  at'cunite  and  exhaustive  deliiiitioii,  as  the 
lowermost  i-ourse  of  stone  in  the  exterior  <jf  a 
wall,  where  it  Bh()wa  above  the  pavement  or 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  L-aimble  of  an 
infinite;  variety  of  iirtistie  treatments,     Heiiee,  — 

C.  A  menil>er  of  any  material  applied  as  a 
finisji  or  protection  at  the  toot  of  a  wall,  or  the 
like,  especially  in  interior  finish,  as  a  baseboard 
fiirniinj;  part  of  the  womlen  trim  of  a  room. 
(Sc>  Skirting.)     (Cuts,  cola,  '^-n,  2l'2.) 

Attic  Base.  lu  Gn-co-Bwnian  an'hitecture 
and  its  imitatinns,  a  tiase  coiisii»ting  of  an  ii|)pcr 
and  a  lower  tonis  lietwcen  which  are  a  scotia 
and  two  narrow  fillets,  as  descrilieil  in  the 
article  Base  (which  see).  Vitnu-ius  (III.,  3) 
says  that  it  will  be  in  licight  one  third  of  the 
thickness  of  the  coUiiun;  that  of  this  height 


BA8BUENT 
the  upper  torus  will  form  one  quarter  (or  one 
twelfth  the  diameter  of  the  column),  the  lower 
torus,  one  half  of  the  remainder  (or  one  eighth 
of  the  diameter),  aud  the  scotia,  with  its  fiUete^ 
an  equal  amount.     (Cut,  cols.  221,  222.) 

BASE  BLOCK.  A  block  of  any  material, 
generally  with  Utile  or  no  ornament,  forming 
the  lowest  member  of  a  base,  or  itself  fulfilling 
the  functions  of  a  baae ;  specifically,  a  member 
sometimes  apjilicd  to  the  foot  of  a  door  or 
wiiiilow  trim,  corresponding  in  position  to 
Rise,  C  (which  see).  • 

BASB  BOARD.  In  carpenti^-,  a  wooden 
base  in  the  sense  of  Base,  C  (which  see). 

BASE  COURSE.  The  lowest  course  of 
ma^onrj-  of  a  wall  iir  pier ;  the  fixiting. 

BABE  COUHT.  A.  The  inferior  or  outer 
court  of  a  mansion. 

B.  The  rcjir  court  of  a  farmhouse  for  domestic 
animals,  and  connected  with  the  outbuildings. 
BASE  UHE.    .1.  In  architectural  draw- 
the  loive.st  horizontal  line ;    the   hue 
marks  tiie  base  or  bottom  of  the  de- 
sign; esi)ccially, 
in     perspective, 
the  trace  of  the 
picture  plane  on 
the    ground 


B.  In  engi- 
neering and  sur- 
veying, the  first 
tin.'  determined 
u]Hni,  located, 
and  measured  ns 
a  base  from 
which  other 
lines,  angles, 
and  distances  are 
laid  out  or  com- 
puted in  svin-ey- 
ing  or  plotting 
apiece  of  gromid 
for  a  map  or 
plan. 


A.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wall 
or  walls  of  any 
building,  esjje- 
cially  when  di- 
vided from  the 
upper  portions 
in  on  architec- 
tural way,  as  by 
a  different  ma- 
terial, a  differ- 
ent and  perhaps 
more  solid  archi- 
tectural treat- 
ment, smaller 
and  fawer  win- 


Basivkht:  Fa[.azzc>  Bivilac^ua,  IIuli 


BASKMBirT  AS  HlOM  AB  THR  PbIHCIPAI,  STORY  —  ABODT  23  FeBT  ;    P.tLAZZO  STOPFAHt,  BOXI,  1315-1B20  A.D. 


BASBHBNT  STOBY 
(lows,  or  the  like.  The  basement  ni&y  ocoujiy 
only  a  aiuall  part  of  the  whole  height  of  the 
atniL-ture,  or  it  may  lie  even  more  tlian  half  of 
that  height,  aa  in  wiine  palai'^a  of  the  Italian 
Reiiaiiwnni.'c,  CHpecinlly  in  Nnrtli  Italy.  It  fre- 
quently ha]){>cns  that  there  is  a  iluiible  liasc- 
tiiciit ;  tiiat  ia  to  nay,  the  baaeineTit  proixr, 
aen'ing  ita  a  foil  atul  a  i)upjM>rt  to  the  more  ebilx)- 
mte  stoty  or  atoriw  above,  liaa  itnflf  a  atill  more 
muiMire  baaoment,  |>n>bitlily  without  openings. 

B.  The  atory  wliii'li  eomca,  in  the  conatnic- 
tion  of  the  liiiililing,  liehind  the  pie(«  of  wall 
aiuve  deeeril>cit :  in  this  t*eiii<e,  au  abbreviation 
of  the  tenn  "  baaenient  storj'."  Originally, 
thin  xtory  would  hiive  ita  Huor  alinuHt  esa<'tly 
on  a  level  with  the  atreet  without,  or  with  the 
courtyard :  but  in  aoine  buihlinga  it  ia  raided 
aeveral  steps  above  the  street,  and  in  others  its 
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BASILB,      aiOVAH     BATTISTA     FI- 

LIPPO;   arehitetl;   d.   1891. 

A  diatiiiguiahcd  architect  of  Palermo,  Italy. 
Banile  made  one  of  the  beat  designs  in  the 
competition  for  the  fai,'ade  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Milan.  He  built  the  Victor  Emmanuel  Theatre 
in  I'alenno,  and  was  director  of  the  Boyal 
Italian  School  of  Engineering.  He  publiahcd 
Curvatiira  delle  Linee  deW  Architettura 
Antii-a  {i>\  ed.,  1.S96,  with  athui,  fiilio), 
VidviAii  di  Siahilittl  della  Cupola  tM  Teatrti 
MuHnimo  <U  Palermo  (lf*7J*,  i<vo),  and  other 
works. 

Am':rlratt  ArehitfCI,  Vol.  XXXIII.,  ji.  4fi. 

BASHiICA  (The  Greek  a.^ectivc  aignify- 
ing  "niyiil,"  ''kingly,"  ami,  therefore,  "aplen- 
did,''  and  the  like ;  used  in  Latin  substantively 
by  writers  of  the  classical  time.    The  signific*- 


Baulica:  Rcstokatiox 


floor  ia  some  <liHtance  liclow  the  street,  aa,  nutA- 

Uy,  in  city  dwelling  houses.     (See  Basement 

House,  under  House.)     (Cuts,  cola.  225,  226.) 

—  It.  S. 

American  Baaement ;  Engllab  BaMment ; 
Fiencb  Baaement.  (See  liittement  House, 
under  House.) 

BASBMENT  8TORT.  Same  as  Ba.'te- 
ment,  IS. 

BASB  BTOITB.     Same  aa  Fmtiiig  Stone. 

BABETI,    aBORGB  ;  arihitcct. 

BiiHi'^i  (.■iitcre.l  the  uftice  of  Kir  John  Soane 
(see  (iKiiie)  in  IISIO.  In  1«1«  he  went  to 
Italy  for  three  years.  In  l«2ri  he  dcwigned 
Bclgrave  Square,  London,  and  in  1835  the 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge.  With  Sid- 
ney Smirke  (see  Smirke)  he  built  the  Conserva- 
tive Chib  in  Pall  Mall,  London,  fiasevi  was 
kille<l  by  a  fall  trom  a  scatfold  while  inspecting 
the  t«wer  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

Kedgrave,  Dietionary  of  Arttitt. 
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tion  would  lie  tianHica  ntoa,  "  the  royal  portico^" 
or,  [lorhajia,  in  Latin  usage,  basilica  otdea, 
"  tlie  niyid  house.") 

A.  In  cltiHsinil  antiquity,  a  building  intended 
for  the  meeting  of  great  numbers  of  persons 
for  buainesa  purpoaca,  like  the  modem  Exchangei 
and  for  the  sitting  of  judicial  tribunals.  It 
apjiears  tliat  the  earliest  building  called  by  this 
name  was  built  in  Kiimo  in  ll!<4  B.C.,  by  Cato 
the  Censor.  This  waa  called,  from  his  &mily 
name,  Biiailica  Poreia.  The  Baailica  Fulvia 
was  built  179  n.c.  The  Basilica  Sempronia 
waa  built  soon  after  (170  B.C.)  close  upon  the 
Fonirn  on  its  niirtheastem  aide,  and  following 
thia  the  Baailica  Opimia  and  the  Basilica 
Emilia,  both  namol  by  Pliny  in  his  Nalurat 
Ilinlori/  as  two  of  the  four  most  splendid  build- 
ings in  Rome,  All  of  theee  buildings  havs 
rcmainal  wholly  unknown  to  modern  archnolo- 
gista,  and  this  either  because  of  complete 
destruction  or  because  of  uncertainty  of  site 
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resulting  from  the  very  limited  character  of  the 
explorations  so  far  made,  north  of  the  Forum. 
The  Basilica  Julia,  later  than  either  of  the 
buildings  above  named,  b^un  during  the  short 
dictatorship  of  the  great  Julius  and  finished  by 
Augustus,  is  known  to  us,  so  far  as  its  plan 
and  general  arrangement  goes ;  it  stands  on  the 
southwestern  siile  of  the  Forum.  All  of  these 
buildings  were  intended  to  enlarge,  in  a  sense, 
the  available  spa(?e  of  tlie  Roman  Forum,  by 
partly  enclosed  and  roofed  porticoes  instead  of 
open  squares.  Other  great  basilicas  were  added 
by  tlie  different  emperors^  of  which  the  most 
extensive  was  the  Basilica  Ulpia,  coimecte<l  with 
Trajan's  Fonim  on  the  northwest,  and  built  by 
that  emperor  or  in  his  name.  We  learn  of  no 
basilicas  of  the  provincial  cities  which  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  the  Imperial  City  in  size 
and  architectural  importance. 

It  was  characteristic  of  all  these  buildings 
that  they  were  specimens  of  trabeate<l  construc- 
tion throughout.  They  were  nearly  as  columnar 
in  their  character  as  the  |)orticoes  of  the  Greeks, 
nor  does  it  apj>ear  that  the  favourite  Roman 
system  of  vaulting  was  introduced  in  any  of 
those  named  above  or  in  any  basilicas  of  the 
same  i^eriod.  The  general  character  was  a 
nave  and  two  aisles,  one  on  each  side.  These 
aisles,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  retiuned  at 
either  end,  so  that  the  nave,  as  it  may  be  called, 
was  in  reality  a  higher  central  portion  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  lower  i)orticoes.  The  Basilica 
Uljiia  is  described  under  Roman  Imperial  Ai'chi- 
tecture  (which  see).  It  is,  however,  the  opinion 
of  some  that  here  the  central  space  was  not 
properly  a  nave,  but  was  open  to  the  sky,  in 
which  (?ase  the  building  would  have  been  a 
double  portico  surrounding  an  open  court.  It 
is,  of  course,  not  impossible  that  it  was  built 
originally  open  to  the  sky,  and  was  afterward 
roofed.  As  to  distribution  of  the  court  rooms 
in  all  the  basilicas,  this  is  very  uncertain,  but 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  semicircidar  apses, 
projecting  sometimes  at  one  end,  sometimes  at 
the  side  (see  Exedra),  were  used  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  reign  of  Maxentius  (d.  312  a.d.)  was 
l)egun  a  vaulted  basilica  which  is  still  partly 
in  existence  (see  below).  The  central  compart- 
ment on  the  southwestern  side  seems  to  have 
had  a  great  entrance  from  the  Forum;  the 
opposite  compartment  on«the  northeastern  side 
has  an  exedra.  At  the  northwestern  end  there 
is  either  an  exedra  or  apse,  and  at  the  south- 
eastern end  a  great  narthex ;  but  there  has 
been  no  exhaustive  examination  of  the  founda- 
tions, and  only  the  existing  walls  and  vaults  are 
mifiiciently  known. 

B,  A  Christian  church  of  the  earliest  western 
or  central  Italian  type,  distinguished  by  having 
a  long  and  comparatively  narrow  nave  and 
aiales  with  an  apse  at  one  end  and  a  narthex 
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and  perhaps  an  atrium  at  the  other.  (For  the 
description  and  history  of  the  Christian  basilica, 
see  Latin  Architecture.)  The  same  type  a]>- 
pears  in  the  north  in  such  buildings  as  the 
Basse  (Euvre  (which  see)  at  Beauvais  in 
northern  France,  the  church  at  Cravant,  and 
one  of  those  on  the  island  of  Reichenau  in  the 
Sea  of  Constance.  Moreover,  of  the  ancient 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  the  magnificent 
Church  of  S.  Martin  at  Tours  there  remain 
such   complete   accounts,  traditionally  and   in 


Basilica  of  S.  Johx  Lateran  at  Romk,  as  built 
IN  THE  5iH  Century  a.d. 

Width  within  the  outer  walls,  1'jO  feet. 

writing,  that   we  are  sure  of  the  completely 
basilican  character  of  those  ini]X)rtant  structures. 

(For  bibliography  see  those  under  Roman  Im- 
perial Architecture ;  Italy — especially  I^zio;  Latin 
Architecture  ;  Romanesque  Arcliitecture.)  Also 
see  Bunsen,  Die  Basiliken  rhhstlichen  Boms, 
Munich,  1812.  p    « 

Ambrogian  Basilica.  That  of  S.  Ambrogio 
at  Milan.     (See  Church.) 

Liberian  BaaiUca.  That  of  S.  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Rome,  so-called  from  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  Liberius,  352-366.     (See  Church.) 

BASIUCA  (The,  so-called,  at  Psestum).  A 
building  standing  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
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Ptestiim  (Greek,  Poaeidonia;  inoUeni  Italian, 
Pesto)  on  the  coost  of  Cainpunia.  It  reBcmbles 
&  Doric  temple,  but  has  the  peculiarity  of  & 
row  of  Rolumus  through  the  middle,  and  in  con- 
<  sequence  an  uneven  number  on  eacli  of  the 
narrower  fronta.  Also,  there  are  no  traces  of 
a  wall  which  might  have  enclosed  the  naoa. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  called  a  basilica 
according  to  the  ancient  or  pagan  type ;  that  is 
to  say,  a  portico  for  public  resort. 

Koldewey   and    Puchstein,    Bit    Orteehitchen 
Tempet  in  uiiterUatien  vnd  SUitien,  Berlin,  1609. 


BASnJCAIT.  Having  to  do  with  a  basilica ; 
having  the  characteristics  of  a  basilica ;  thua, 
the  early  chnrchea  of  northern  Fiance,  such  u 
S.  Martin  of  Toura,  were  of  basilinan  plan. 

BASILICA  OF  MAXmmUB.  £i«ct«d 
in  Rome  by  the  wotdd-be  emperor,  Mazentiua, 
and  completed  by  his  conqueror,  Constantine 
"the  Great,"  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth 
century  a.d.  The  building  covers  an  immenae 
parallelogram,  divided  into  a  nave  vaulted  in 
three  squares,  and,  on  each  side,  three  neftrly 
square  compartments,  each  group  oi  Bet  of  three 


BASILICA  OF  8.  AONBBE 

coiresponduig  nearly  to  one  of  the  aisleo  of  a 
mediieval  c;hurch.  The  plane  of  these  inrapart- 
mentfl  differ  slightly.  The  height  of  the  nave 
is  about  125  feet;  ttmt  ia  to  say,  nearly  cqutd 
to  the  height  of  the  nave  of  Amiens  Cathedral, 
although  the  Koman  building  is  of  prodigioua 
solidity  and  the  Gothic  cathedral  slight  and 
elastic  in  build.  This  building,  with  the  halla 
of  the  latest  imperial  tfaermce,  are  peculiarly  inter- 
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BASILICA  OF  S.  PAUI.  {S.  Paolo  Fuori 
le  Mura  or  Without  the  Walls).  Near  Rome. 
(See  Church.) 

BASHiICA  OF  TRAJAIT;  BASILICA 
ULPIA.  The  great  basilica  built  by  or  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  Tnyan  in  c-onneetion  with 
hia  fonim,  the  temple  dedicated  to  hira,  and 
the  famous  column  which  still  stands  complete. 
It  was  named  fromifrrBJan'fl  Gentile  or  limily 


eating,  aa  ahowing  how  certain  forms  of  architec- 
ture still  flourished  at  a  time  when  the  art  of 
sculpture  was  much  degraded,  and  when  this  decay 
bad  been  advancing  with  incredible  rapidity. 

BASILICA  OF  S.  AaJniSB{Fuori  le  Mum 
orWithouttheWalLi).  Near  Rome.  (SeeChurch.) 

BASILICA  OF  S.  CLEHBITTE.  In 
Rome.     (See  Chureh.) 

BASILICA  OF  B.  LORBNZO  {Fuori  le 
Mira  or  Without  the  Walls).  Near  Roma. 
(See  Church.) 


TH8  Old  Plan. 


name.     (See  Basilica;  Roman  Imperial  Archi- 
tecture,) 

BASnr.  A.  A  vesael  generally  round, 
elliptic,  or  ovoiil,  with  curved  sides,  used  for 
holding  water,  and  intended  chiefly  for  washing 
the  hanila  and  the  face.  In  plumbing,  the 
"set"  or  atatiunary  earthen  or  china  wash 
baain  set  beneath  a  marble  or  earthen  slab, 
with  metal  or  other  supports,  and  with  waetc^ 
overflow,  and  supply  pipes,  faucets,  ti'ap,  and 
other  appurtenances,  the  waato  outlet  irf  the 
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iMeiD  being  generally  at  the  bottom,  aometimea 
ftt  tbo  back,  mure  often  in  the  ccutre. 

B,  A  more  or  lese  artificially  constructed 
reserroir  for  wat«r ;  in  modem  times  generally 
only  for  deconitiun,  as  at  the  foot  of  a  chdteaa 
d'fau,  Biirrounding  a  fountaiD,  or  the  like. 

—  W.  P.  G. 

BASING.     Same  aa  Footing. 

BABKBT  (I).     Same  »  Bell  of  a  capital. 


basbb-taHiLB 

B.  Any  ecolptured  work  thua  executed  io 
low  relief 

Bas-relief  is  especially  uBed  as  an  ai^unct  to 
nrcliitecture.  The  contrasting  treatment  of 
sculpture  is  high  relief  or  Alto-rilieva 

BABBALECTUS  ;  BASaALLBCTD'a 
(See  VoBsallectuH.) 

BASBAITO,   AUntlBALB:  arehitect. 


According  to   the   : 


nls,  the  Loggia  del 
Coosiglio  in  the  Piazza 
del  Signori  at  Pailiia 
was  begun  in  H93 
from  the  model  of 
Annibale  Bassano  It 
vas  completed  after 
1533  by  one  Bugio 
da  Jerrara,  of  whom 
nothing  more  IS  known 

Paoletti  AfnoM-i- 
mrnto  in  Vrnetfa,  \ol 
II  ,  p  287  (1807) 

BA8BBIT  BAR- 
TOZKIMBTTB  VAN  , 
painter  and  architect 

In  1613  Van  Bos- 
sen  was  a  member  of 
the  guild  of  paintera  at 
Delft  lu  1622  he 
went  to  The  Hague 
After  a  '\isit  to  £ng 
laud,  be  settled  at  Am 
heim  and  defligtied  the 
fai;ade  of  the  Sath 
ha»s  of  that  city 
He  held  the  office  of 
city  architect  at  The 
Hague 

Oalland  Hnllandi 
srhen  Bankiintt  and 
Badnerri 


BASKBT  (II.) ;  BASKET  QRATB.    (See 
Grate.) 
BABOIT.     Same  as  Basin. 
BAS-RELIEF.     A.  A  form  of  sculpture  in 

which  the  figvires  project  but  slightly  from  the 
general  background  ;  low  relief;  as,  forezampli^ 
in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon. 


At  Beauvois  (Oise), 
north  of  France  A 
Tery  ancient  church  of 
unsettled  date,  per- 
haps us  early  as  the 
sixth  century.  It  was 
the  catliedr^  lutil  the 
choir  of  the  new  (un- 
finiaheil)  cathedral  was 
completed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  One 
Paris.  Fodr  Pajiblb  tower  of  the  Basse 
Ksarr.  (Euvre  is  of  the  same 

(late. 
BA8SB-TAILUE].  A.  Bas-relief;  the 
ohier  French  term  which  was  in  use  until  the 
seventeentli  centurf.  It  has  passed  into  Eng- 
lish as  a  term  used  by  collectoTS  and  dealers 
in  ancient  works  of  art. 

.£  (as  an  acljective).     Having  a  backgitnind 
with  figures  in  relief;  said  of  a  piece  of  anune^ 


BAS80-BII.IE1V0 

and  of  the  kind  of  enaniel  so  chsrscterizeil.  It 
ia  a.  variety  of  champleo6  enamel,  marked  by 
tbe  peculiarity  that  the  background  is  sculptured 
and  that  tlie  enamel  itself  ia  translucent  bo  as 
to  sbuw  the  background. 

BABBO-RHJEVO.     Some  as  Bao-relief. 

BASTARD  CUT ;  BAWXD.  Sawed  from 
a  log  longitudinally  by  parallel  cuta  in  regular 
sequence  froni  one  side  to  the  other.  Said  of  a 
boanl  or  plank  eo  cut.  (Compare  Quarter  Cut ; 
aee  Lumber.) 

BASTARD  ORANITB.     A  quanier's  tenn 
for  nearly  any  stoue  which  he  may  not  couaider 
a  true  granite    particularly  applied  to  gneiss 
—  G  P  M 

BASTEL  HOIT8E.  Ou  the  English  and 
Scottish  bonier  a  portly  fortified  house  one 
whose  lowest  stoiy  le  vaulted,  and  «hich  has 
battlements  or  some  defence  lor  the  gate 

BASTIDB.  A.  In  France, 
a  city  or  town  built  for  special 
purposes  of  defence  and  nith 
the  purpose  of  occupyingan  ini 
portont  poBit  on  by  a  gamsoii, 
properly  sheltered  and  housed 
eepecially,  one  of  those  founded, 
as  it  ia  thought,  by  the  Eng 
lish  kings  as  monarchs  or  claim 
ants  of  Aquitame  The  most 
important  of  them  appears  b) 
have  been  Liboume  on  the 
Donlogue,  founded  about  1290 
■till  a  place  of  some  importance 
Uonpazier  iarther  east,  and 
south  of  the  nuue  nver  retains 
its  original  aspect  The  basti  lea 
are  peculiar  in  medieval  archi- 
tectural history  for  their  straight 
streets,  forming  right  angles 
with  one  another,  and  the  exact 
placing  of  the  public  buildings, 
all  indicating  the  buililing  of 
the  city  at  one  time  on  a  systematic  plan. 

B.  Anciently,  in  fortification,  an  isolated 
defensive  work,  sometimes  forming  part  of  a 
permanent  syiitem  of  defence,  sometimes  used 
Ity  the  besicgeiB  in  an  attack  on  a  fortified  place. 

C.  In  southern  France,  a  small  country 
Iiouse  near  a  town,  and  used  more  for  occasional 
resort  than  for  residence.  —  K.  S. 

BASTILIiE.  In  French,  a  bastion,  fortified 
tower,  or,  according  to  the  epoch,  other  work 
of  medimval  fortification  ;  especially,  and  always 
in  English,  the  strong  building  whose  proper 
name  was  La  Bastille  de  la  Pone  S.  Antoine, 
which  was  built  by  Charles  V.  It  was  for 
many  years  the  chief  state  prison  of  France,  and 
in  that  capacity  was  especially  hated  by  the 
populace,  who  took  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
French  Involution  (July  14,  1789)  when  it  was 
but  feebly  garrisoned.  It  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Uie  municipal  authorities  of  Paris. 


BATBMBNT  LIGHT 
BABTII.I.E   HOUSE.      Same   as^Bastel 

BASTI,  MATTBO.   {SeePaati,Matteodc) 
BASTION.     In  military  architecture,  a  pro- 
jecting member;    a  combination  of  rampart, 
parapet,  ditch,  etc.,  by  means  of  which  a  stretch 

of  wall  is  flanked  so  that  its  face  may  be  swept 
by  the  fire  from  the  bastion.  In  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  times  just  succeeding  the  introduc- 
tion of  guupuw<ler,  the  bastions  hud  some 
architectural  character,  in  partial  reminiscence 
of  the  flanking  towers  of  medi  evol  castles  they 
were,  moreover  of  masonry  with  somewhat  high 
walls,  and  presented  an  imposmg  appearance. 
The  modem  bastion  ih,  of  oursc,  to  outside 
appearan'c  a  mere  gret-n  slope  like  a  natural 
hiUside,  but  more  regular  In  manor  houses 
and  other  large  country  resi  Icuccs  of  the  later 
fitleenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  an  encloa- 


Bastidb  ;  ViBW 


CoTKBBD  Strrkt  Adjohc- 


>,  AT  MOHPAZIES  (Dokooone),  Suutkwbsticbn  Fkakcb. 


ing  wall  and  ditch  was  often  used  to  protect  the 
immediate  surroundings  of  the  house ;  its  stables, 
gardens,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  the  house  itself, 
and  the  angles  of  tills  outer  enclosure  were  fre- 
quently treated  with  projections  simulating  tlie 
bantious  of  regular  fortifications.- —  K  S. 
.  BABTON.  Any  large  moulding  oficonvcx 
rounded  section.     (Compare  Torua.) 

BAT,  A,  A  piece  of  a  broken  brick ;  usu- 
ally the  half  or  about  the  half  of  a  brick,  espe- 
cially when  having  one  end  unbroken.  Uore 
usually  called  brickbat.     (See  Closer.) 

B.  A  kind  of  sun-dried  brick. 

BATARDEAU,     Same  as  Cofier  Dam. 

BATEMENT  LIGHT.  In  English  Gothic 
traceried  windows,  a  peculiar  form  of  light,  or 
subdivision  of  a  window  ;  one  comprised  between 
two  mullions,  and  having  a  curved  or  inclined 
bottom  caused  by  the  arched  heada  of  other 
lights  below. 


i 


.  A.  The  immersion  of  the  body,  or 
of  a  part  of  it,  in  water  or  other  liquid.  By 
extension,  the  contact  of  the  skin  with,  or  ex- 
posure to,  a  semisolid,  licjuid,  or  gaseous  sub- 
stance, or  with  imponderable  matter  like  sunlight 
or  electric  currents. 

B.  An  arrangement  or  apparatus  for  bathing ; 
hence,  an  apartment  or  building  containing 
baths. 

The  object  of  bathing  is  improvement  of  the 
bodily  health,  (a)  by  maintaining  health,  (6)  by 
restoring  health.  The  lirst  result  is  accomplished 
by  cleansing  baths,  and  by  baths  taken  for  ccx)l- 
ing,  stimulating,  or  hanlening  purposes,  or  for 
athletic  bodily  exercise;  the  second  object  by 
medicated  baths.  The  numemus  kinds  and 
forms  of  baths  may  be  classifieil:  (1)  according 
to  the  medhim  or  substance  used  (fresh  air,  salt 
water,  mineral  water,  liot  air,  steam,  vapour,  mud 
and  sand,  sun  and  electrical,  air,  pine  needle, 
hot  springs  and  medicated  baths) ;  (2)  according 
to  temperature  (cold,  tepid,  wann,  hot  baths) ; 
(3)  according  to  manner  of  application  or  part 
of  body  treated  (iidl  bath,  half  bath,  sitz,  hip, 
foot,  hand,  eye,  sponge  bath,  douche,  spray); 
4)  according  to  purpose,  viz. :  cleansing  baths 
tub,  spray,  douche,  foot,  sitz,  hip,  and  vapour 
baths) ;  refreshing  baths  (douche,  needle,  sponge, 
wave,  swimming  or  plunge,  river  and  sea,  and 
Turkish  baths) ;  curative  Imths  (air,  sun,  hot  air, 
vapour,  mud,  sand,  sulphur,  electric,  galvanic, 
hydropathic,  and  other  baths) ;  (5)  in  single 
baths  (tub,  sponge,  douche,  neerlle,  and  shower), 
and  common  baths  (swimming  tanks,  river  and 
sea  baths,  hot  air,  and  vapour  Imths) ;  (6)  accord- 
ing to  location  (Imths  in  private  houses,  public 
baths,  factory,  school,  hospital  baths,  river  baths, 
sea  and  surf  baths,  minersd  springs,  and  thermic). 
(See  Bath  House.)  —  W.  P.  Gerhard. 

Douche  Bath.   (See  Douche.) 

Needle  Bath.  A  bath  in  which  water  is  ap- 
plied to  the  body  in  a  number  of  rows  of  very 
fine  jets.     (See  Bath.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

Rain  Bath.  A  special  form  of  shower  bath, 
with  inclined  overhead  douche,  intendeil  as  a 
substitute  for  tub  baths,  over  which  it  has  many 
advantages.     (See  Bath  House.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

Shower  Bath.  A  special  form  of  bath  for 
applying  water  in  finely  dispersed  particles  or 
jets  over  the  body.  (See  Bath  House.)  — W.  P.  G. 

Sitz  Bath.  A  special  fonn  of  bath  tub,  in- 
tended for  the  bather  to  sit  in,  for  immersion  of 
the  hips.  —  W.  P.  G. 

Swimming  Bath.    (See  under  S.) 

BATH  HOUSE.  A  building  ere<tte<l  for 
bathing  puqK>ses,  and  fitted  up  with  some  or  all 
of  the  conveniences  and  appliances  for  bathing, 
such  as  dressing  rooms,  bath  tubs,  douches, 
needle  baths,  foot  baths,  hot  air,  vapour,  steam, 
and  electric  baths,  swimming  baths,  and  some- 
times also  containing  hot  springs  and  medical 
baths. 
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For  historical  notes  on  bath  houses  see  under 
"Thermae."  In  the  present  century  the  Public 
Bath  and  Washhouse  Act,  passed  in  England 
in  1846,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  erection 
of  public  bath  houses,  and  many  such  establish- 
ments were  built  in  cities  and  towns,  not  only 
in  England,  but  also  on  the  Continent.  But 
the  admissicm  fee  charged  and  the  comparatively 
elegant  exteriors  and  interiors  of  bath  houses 
debarred  the  poorer  classes.  In  1883  the  Berlin 
Healtli  Exhibition  stirred  up  public  sentiment 
hi  favour  of  people's  baths;  a  like  movement 
t(.x)k  place  in  the  United  States  in  1891.  The 
need  of  hixurious  public  loathing  establishments 
is  not  felt  in  America,  l)ecause  most  dwellings 
of  even  inferior  class  have  bathing  conveniences ; 
but,  in  the  cities,  need  is  felt  of  cheap  spray  or 
rain  batlis  for  the  masses,  who  lack  bathing 
facilities  at  home.  One  good  reason  why  munic- 
ipidities  should  provide  people's  batlis  is  l)ecause 
they  reduce  the  general  mortality  of  a  city  and 
the  number  of  sick  in  the  hospitals.  The  state 
of  New  York  initiated,  in  1895,  by  a  legislative 
act,  the  establishment  of  public  baths  kept  open 
throughout  the  year.  Such  bath  houses  exist 
now  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and 
Yonkers,  and,  in  other  states,  at  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  and  Brookline. 

In  ])lanning  a  bath  house,  the  chief  questions 
are :  (1)  Shall  single  baths  (tubs,  douches),  or 
common  baths  (swimming  tanks,  hot  air  and 
steam  vapour  baths),  or  both,  be  provided  t  (2) 
Shall  the  single  baths  be  fitted  with  tubs  or 
with  sprays? 

Elaborate  bath  houses  for  well-to-do  people 
generally  embrace  all  the  different  kinds  of  baths. 
Such  buildings  comprise  apartments  with  bath 
tubs  (often  designated  in  England  as  slipper 
l)aths,  though  strictly  speaking  the  latter  is  a 
short  bathing  receptacle  in  the  fonn  of  a  shoe 
in  which  the  bather  sits  erect,  while  being  partly 
covered  in) ;  nec<ile  and  spray  baths,  large  swim- 
ming tanks  with  preparatory  cleansing  foot  tubs 
and  douches;  Russian  and  Turkish  baths, 
massage  and  shampoo  rooms,  lounging  rooms  for 
cooling  and  resting  after  treatment,  refreshment 
and  reading  rooms,  hairdressing  establishments, 
etc.  They  are  either  provided  in  duplicate  for 
men  and  women,  or  else,  when  the  building  is 
small,  difierent  days  or  hours  are  appointed  for 
the  two  sexes.  The  figure  shows  an  example  of 
a  large  modem  bath  house,  viz.  the  ground 
floor  plan  of  the  new  municipal  bath  house  at 
Frankfort-on-t he-Main,  completed  in  1892,  at  an 
expense  of  about  $200,000.  (The  illustration 
is  taken  from  Fortschritte  der  Architektur, 
Part  XL) 

People's  baths,  as  a  rule,  do  not  contain  swim* 
ming  tanks,  for  these  are  not  intended  for  cleans- 
ing purposes.  Instead  of  being  provided  with 
tubs,  they  are  nowadays  always  fitted  up  with 
rain  or  spray  baths,  because  these  afford  superior 
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advantages  in  a  hygienic  sense.  Different  forms 
of  mixing  Ttilvea  ure  used  to  obtain  tepid  water 
of  proper  temperature  from  the  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  pipes.  Sometimes  the  cold  water 
b  warmed  by  means  of  steam,  which  pa£ses 
through  tubes  surrounded  by  water,  the  latter 
flowing  upward,  while  the  steam  travels  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  chief  hygienic  advan- 
tage of  the  rain  bath  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
bather  is  not  surrounded  by  water,  as  when 
sitting  in  a  bath  tub,  the  water  of  which  soon 
becomes  soiled.      Almost  as  fast  as  the  clean 


BATH  HOUSH 

formerly  led  to  abuses  and  involved  the  danger  of 
scalding  patients,  spray  baths  are  now  preferred. 
In  all  hospitals  for  the  insane  of  New  York  State 
liatb  tubs  are  abolished,  and  spray  baths  have 
been  substituted.  They  are  placed  either  in  single 
stalls  in  the  wards,  or  in  congregate  bath  rooms 
or  bath  houses,  of  which  good  examples  may  be 
seen  at  the  UticA  State  Hospital,  and  the  Long 
Island  State  Hospital,  at  Kings  Park,  L.I. 

Following  the  success  of  people's  rain  baths, 
a  movement  was  inaugurated  in  Germany  to 
provide  cleansing  baths  for  the  children  in  public 
Bchnol  buildinga.  Sanitariana  are  agrewl  that 
the  practice  of  affunhug  biitlia  to  tlie  children 
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E.   IBUR  TUtlbula. 


water  in  form  of  a  tepid  spray  is  delivered 
througfa  the  overhead  douche  over  the  bather,  it 
passes  away  more  or  less  soiled  from  his  ablution 
through  the  floor  drain.  Other  advantages  are 
the  invigourating  and  tonic  effect  of  the  spray, 
and  the  tact  that  this  form  of  bath  is  less  expen- 
sive to  fit  up,  requireB  less  time  in  application, 
uses  leas  water,  and  that  the  apartment  is 
quinldy  gotten  ready  for  the  next  bather. 

The  value  of  rain  or  spray  baths  is  not  con- 
fined tt>  people's  baths  only.     In  hospitals  for 
iiutance,  where  the  bathing  of  patients  in  tube 
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in  public  schools  does  more  to  improve  the  air 
of  the  class  rooms  than  any  system  of  artificial 
ventilation.  Such  school  baths  would  prove  & 
boon  to  the  children  of  the  tenement  population 
in  American  cities.  Neither  bath  tubs  nor 
swimming  tanks  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
workingmen  in  factories,  and  here  again  the 
tepid  nin  bath  ofTeis  many  advantages  and  can 
be  cheaply  procured,  as  manufacturing  establish- 
ments generally  have  an  abundance  of  waste  or 
exhaust  steam.  (See  also  article  on  Swimming 
Bath.)  — W.  P.  Gerhard. 
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BATHINQ  BOX 
BATHINa  BOX.    In  England,  a  booth  for 
droasing,  etc. ;  same  as  Bathing  Hotue,  B. 
BATHnra  HOUSB.    a    Same    aa    Bath 

House.     (See  also  Swimmiug  Bath.) 

B.  A  emali  cabin  or  booth  for  undreuing 
aud  dreBsing,  and  set  up  oil  the  aeashote  or  at 
the  edge  of  a  river  or  the  like  where  bathing  is 
common.  Such  bootha  are  often  made  of  a  ligbt 
wooden  frame  with  atrong  muslin  or  canvas 
nailed  to  the  uprights  and  horizontals.  When 
made  entirely  of  wood,  they  are  usually  covered 
with  rough  boarding.  A  floor  is  always  needed, 
and  a  shelf,  siime  hooks,  etc.,  are  usually  provided. 

BATH  OF  HORTAH.  Mortar  used  in  large 
quantitiex,  as  when  it  is  laid  thick  upon  a  hori- 
EOntal  surface  as  of  a  [lartly  completed  wall  or 
pier,  that  small  materiids  may  be  bedded  deeply 
into  it.  The  most  important  luaaonry  of  the 
Romans  of  the  Empire  waa  made  with  small 
stones  bedded  in  a  l^th  of  mortar,  the  wall  be- 
ing faced  with  small  bricks  or  tiles  of  baked 
day. 

BATHROOM.  A  room  provided  with  a  bath 
tub  or  other  appliances  for  bathing.  In  modem 
houses  of  ordinary  cost,  bath  tub  and  hand 
basin,  with  hot  and  cold  water  faucets,  and  in 
many  cases  also,  a  water-closet  fixture,  constitute 
its  equipment.  In  superior  houses  the  water- 
doset  is  separate,  and  there  is  the  fixed  sitz  bath, 
a  shower  t»th,  which  may  also  serve  aa  a  douche, 
and  a  needle  bath,  or  one  or  two  of  these  fittings. 
Uoreover,  the  possibility  of  bathing  iu  flowing 
water  is  kept  in  view,  and  a  marble  tank  with 
elaborate  appliances  sometimes  replaces  the 
bath  tub. 

BATHa  OF  CARACAU^A;  OF  DIO- 
CI.BTIAIT,  etc     (Sec  Thcrmw.) 

BATH  STONE.  Bath  Oolite ;  a  light  cream- 
coloured  or  nearly  white,  soft,  oolitic  limestone 
from  the  EngUsh  Jurassic  formations.  Some- 
what resembles  the  American  "Bedford  Stone," 
but  is  softer  and  of  lighter  colour.  Much  used 
in  En^ish  ecclesiastic  ardiitecture.  —  G.  P.  M. 
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BATH  TUB.    A  receptacle  of  sulGdent  size 

and  of  proper  shape  to  enable  a  person  to 
immerse  the  body  iu  water,  for  washing  and 
bathing  purposes,  and,  in  modern  buildings,  a 
Btatiomuy  plumbing  fixture,  generally  provided 


BATH  TUB 
with  waste  and  overflow  pipes,  hot  and  cold 
water  supply  pipes,  plug  and  chain  or  waste 
valve,  and  single  or  combination  bibbs  (see  Bibb 
Cock).  The  fixture  is  either  set  on  tbe  floor,  or 
raised  from  it  on  logo,  or  sunk  into  the  floor. 


Batb  Ttra:  "Sofa"  Bath,  IStr  Ckktoky. 

Examples  of  fine  monolithic  Roman  bath 
tube  cut  out  of  large  blocks  of  granite  or  marUe 
are  on  exhibition  in  some  of  tbe  i 


Europe.  Similar  marble  batliaof  great  splendour 
were  constntcte<l  fur  the  French  kings.  It  waa 
usual  t«  place  in  the  tub  a  linen  sheet,  as  the 
sides  were  cold,  and  this  custom  has  remained 
ill  France  up  to  the  present  ilay.  Marble  tuba 
l)eing  costly  and  cold,  bathing  tube  were  suboe- 
qneutly  made  of  wood  aui)  of  sheet  metal.  Some 
curious  varieties,  like  tbe  "  sofa  "  baths  illuetrated 
in  the  Figures  were  designed  by  the  French 
funiitiirc  makers  of  the  past  centuries.  A 
"mechanical"  bath  tub,  the  invention  of  a  cer- 
tain French  count,  is  mentioned,  in  which  the 
water  was  constantly  kej)t  in  motion  to  imitate 
the  effect  of  a  river  or  surf  bath.  A  umilar 
device,  called  a  "  Wellen"  or  " Sdiawkel-bad'' 
baa  attained  some  popularity  in  Germany  at  the 
prenent  day.  Another  curious  out-<if-date  form 
of  bath  tub,  the  so-called  "dipper  bath,"  conaisted 
of  a  tub  in  the  shape  of  a  shoe,  and  paitly 
covered,  in  which  the  bather  sat  erect  with  his 
ieet  iu  the  toe  of  tbe  slipper.     The  otyect  ot  tbe 


BATONS  BOMFUS 

ooyering  was  to  prevent  the  spilling  of  water,  to 
protect  the  bather,  and  to  enable  a  person  to 
take  a  long  soaking  bath,  as  required  by  some 
medical  practitioners.  In  some  of  the  towns  of 
Provence  in  the  south  of  France  slipper  baths 
may  be  found  at  this  day.  In  England,  the 
modem  tub  baths  are  sometimes  designated  as 
"  slipper  baths  "  (see  Bath  House).  The  modem 
bath  tub,  as  used  in  private  houses,  is  manufac- 
tured of  wood  lined  with  zinc  or  with  copper ; 
of  hea^^y  copper;  of  cast  iron 
or  sheet  iron,  painted,  galvan- 
ized, or  enamelled ;  of  porcelain 
or  stoneware,  and,  quite  recently, 
of  glass.  In  the  older  pattems, 
the  long  sides  are  tapering  in 
plan  and  also  from  the  top  toward 
the  bottom ;  all  recent  tubs  have 
parallel  sides  which  make  the 
tub  more  roomy.  The  head  end 
of  the  tub  is  semicircular  in  plan 
and  commonly  sloped;  some- 
times both  ends  are  sloped  and 
built  symmetrical.  The  length 
of  tubs  varies  from  4  feet  to  6 
feet  6  inches;  the  width  varies 
from  22  inches  to  32  inches; 
according  to  the  inside  depth 
the  bath  is  called  either  a  shal- 
low or  a  deep  tub. 

Special  forms  of  tubs,  for  bath- 
ing only  parts'  of  the  body,  are 
the  Sitz  Bath  (which  see  under 
Bath),  the  foot  bath,  the  bidet, 
and  the  cleansing  tubs  arranged 
in  modem  swimming  baths  for 
bathers  to  take  a  thorough 
ablution  with  soap  and  warm 
water  before  they  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  swimming  pool. 

— W.  P.  Gerhard. 

BATONS  ROBSFUS.  The 
short  straight  billets  or  portions 
of  moulding,  usually  of  rounded 
section,  which  form  the  Zigzag 
Moulding  in  Romanesque  archi- 
tecture. In  its  En^ish  use  it 
18  a  collective  noun.  (Compare 
Chevron.) 

BATTEN.  In  English  usage, 
a  plank  of  7  by  2^  or  7  by  3 
inches,  which  may  be  cut  into  three  boards  or 
deals.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  furring  strips 
for  flooring  or  plastering.  In  American  usage, 
any  thin  and  narrow  strip  of  wood  such  as 
may  be  used  for  nailing  over  the  joints  between 
the  boards  of  the  siding  of  framed  houses. 
(Compare  Cleat ;  see  also  Lumber.) 

BATTENING.  The  affixing  of  battens  to  a 
wall  or  frame ;  or  the  whole  system  of  battens 
BO  affixed.  In  English  usage,  the  application  of 
furring  strips  to  a  wall  or  roof  frame  for  plaster- 
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ing,  or  to  joists  to  receive  the  flooring.     This  ii 
usually  called  Furring  in  the  United  States. 

Tie  plates  at  the  ends 


of  compression  members,  or  used  at  intervals  to 
connect  the  channel  beams  or  Z  beams,  which 
form  the  column  or  stmt,  replacing,  for  instance, 
the  latticing  on  the  open  side  of  a  built  strut 
or  column.  — W.  R  H. 

BATTER.     A  slope,  especially  a  slight  in- 
clination from  the  perpendicular;  specifically, 


D 


o 


Bath  Tubs  of  Ditfkrknt  Forms: 


A.  Slipper  bath,  anciont  form. 

^  '(1  pattern,  tajierlng-  horlzonuuy  ai 
C.  Ilecont ''  French  **  pattern,  parallel  aides. 


B.  Old  pattern,  tajierlng-  horizontally  and  vertically. 


D.  **  Koman  '*  pattern. 

E.  Special  form  with  head  rest. 

F.  Special  form,  south  of  Eurojpe. 
Q.  Cnalr  for  vapour  baths,  vrlth  cover  of  rubber  doth. 


the  slope  given  to  the  face  of  a  wall,  embank- 
ment, or  the  like.  In  retaining  walls,  a  batter 
is  given  to  the  face  of  a  wall  to  economize 
masonry,  to  prevent  overhanging  in  case  of 
slight  movement,  and  sometimes  for  aesthetic 
reasons.  It  may  be  a  plane,  or  slightly  curved, 
surface.  If,  after  a  wall  with  vertical  faces  has 
been  designed  to  support  a  given  earth  press- 
ure, the  face  line  be  revolved  about  a  point 
one  ninth  of  the  height  from  the  base  to  form  a 
batter  not  exceeding  one  sixth,  the  wall  will 
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then  have  the  same  stability  as  before.  (Vau- 
ban'B  rule).  Tlie  woni  is  oft^n  said  to  be 
derived  ftoin  tUo  French  word  IxUir,  to  builii. 
It  is  difficult  to  follow  this  derivation;  tlie 
French  wonl  for  batter  ie  fruit. 

—  W.  R.  HUTTO>-. 

BATTER  RDI.E1  BATTBRIira  RULE. 
All  iustnimeiit  or  temjilet  to  regulate  the 
amount  of  batter  to  be  given  to  a  wall  or  pier 
in  prureee  of  cnnatructiou. 

BATTBRT,  ELECTRIC.  (Sec  Electriiiil 
Appliances.) 

BATTISTA  DICRISTOFANELLO;  (i'h- 
frtgliati)  ;  architect. 

The  fine  church  of  S.  Maria  Kuova,  near 
Cortono,  Italy,  is  his  only  known  work.  A 
parehment,  preaened  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
church,  declares  that  it  waa  begun  May  11, 
1550,  con  disegno  di  Battista  Cri^ofanello 
Cortonese,  and  liiiished  in  1600.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  Manciui,  Manoscritti  delta  Li- 
breria  del  Commune  dell'  Acctdemia  Etruaca 
di  Cortono,  1884,  The  high  altar  was  added 
by  Rodi  da  Cortona  about  1610. 

GeymUller-Slcgniann,  DU  Archiuktur  der  Ren. 
in  Totcana. 

BATTLE,  JOHN  DE  (JEAN  DE  I,A  BA- 
TAnJiE) ;  architect  and  mason  "  cementarius." 

Between  12D1  and  1294  John  de  Battle 
built  the  Eleanor  Crosses  at  Northampton, 
Stony  Stratford,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  and  St. 
Albana  (England),  An  associate  (sodua),  John 
de  Pabeham,  is  mentioned.  (See  Cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor.) 

Hunl^r,  Death  of  Eleanor  of  Castille,  in  Arehato- 
logia.  Vol.  XXIX. 

BATTLEMENT.  A.  In  fortification,  a 
parapet  which  is  so  broken  iuto  higher  and 
lower  alternate  ports  that  the  archer  or  ctoss- 


ThfM  m  much  imiller  tfain  the  mllltiry  bittlsmcnts,  and 

bowman  on  the  rampart  may  be  sheltered  by 
the  higher  part,  and  may  at  will  discharge  his 
weajxin  over  the  lower  part  of  this  parapet. 
The  higher  part,  the  dimensions  of  whicli  niiiy 
be  taken  roughly  as  6  feet  high  aljove  the  top 
of  the  Bampart  with  a  width  of  from  5  to  7 
ffeet,  is  called  the  Merlon  or  Cop,  and  sometimes 
ftlso  Battlement.  (See  definjtion  B.)  This 
merlon  is  often  pierced  by  a  loophole,  or  even 
1^  more  than  one.  The  lower  piece  of  parapet 
between  the  merlons  may  bo  breast  high,  or 
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somewhat  letu ;  its  width  horiaintally  ia  tunially 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  merlons.     The  open 
space  between  the  merlons  ind  above  the  lower 


BATTi.BiiiirT  or  Brick,  of  Decobatiti  Puktobb  ; 
Till!  li  the  [attetu  kooirn  u  tha  Sc*Uk«  or  L*  SaU  Cull*. 

parapet  is  called  Crenelle,  Crenel,  or  in  later 
writing,  Embrasure,  and  this  tenn  may  be  held 
to  include  the  low  parapet  as  well,  or  the  Utter 
may  be  called  the  Parapet  of  the  Crend.  The 
ramparts  of  Pompeii  are  defended  hj  battle- 
ments of  a  pattern  nnknown  in  mediieTal  forti- 
fication, in  which  each  merlon  has  a  piece  of 
wall  returning  across  a  part  of  the  footway  on 
the  top  of  the  rampart,  thus  forming  a  aeries  of 
traverees,  one  fur  each  embrasure,  so  that  each 
defender  of  the  walls  is  protected  on  his  left 
side  as  well  as  in  front. 

Battlements  formed  the  actual  defensive  prep- 
aration for  almost  all  fortified  walla  before  the 


ntrodu 


11  of 


gunpowder,  those 
ill  early  Greece  be- 
ing very  like  those 
of  the  later  Mid- 
dle Ages.  Some 
few  exceptions  ex- 
ist to  this  rule; 
thus  in  later  By- 
xantine  fortifica- 
tion a  vaulted 
gallery  near  the 
top    of    the  wall 

taken  a  large  share 

in    the     arrange-  

ments  for  ilcfonco, 

and  in  the  castles  of  Europe,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  on,  an  elalxtrate  system  of  wooden  out- 
siilc  galleries  was  used,  which  galleries  were  put 
into  ]ilace  when  a  siege  was  feared,  or  in  some 
coses  seem  to  hove  remained  permanently  in 
condition  for  Tine.  Even  apsj-t  from  these 
wootlcn  defences,  the  defensive  parapet  of  the 
Middle  Agca  was  often  carried  on  corbels  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  wall  so  as  to  leave  openings 


Battlbmbnt  fbom  ram  Gab- 

n>H  WAI.L  OF  A  HODM  W 
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BATTLE  STONE 
for  the   diBcbarge  of  misailcs  vertically  down- 
ward.    (See  Machicolation.) 

B.    One  of  the  merlons,  or  such  a  merlon 

with  its  adjoining  crenel,  in  a  battlement  in  the 
sense  ji,  above.  This  use,  though  not  recog- 
nized by  the  dictionaries,  is  warranted  by  the 
common  use  of  the  plural  form,  battlements,  for 
the  general  line  or  front  of  such  a  parapet. 

C  A  decorative  fringe  or  crest  showing 
against  the  Bky  or  against  a  high-ridged  roof, 
common  in  many  architectures,  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Irattlement  of  fortification,  but 
often  tmliko  it  in  form,  in  size,  and  in  solidity. 
Thus,  in  the  churches  of  the  later  Gothic  style. 


Battlbmbut 


Qabdis  Wall; 


battlements  are  often  pierced  with 
openings,  or  cut  into  elaborate  tracery,  leaving 
nothing  but  slender  bars  of  stone.  Some  fonns 
of  battlements  are  traceable  to  a  defensive  pur- 
pose, but,  as  generally  seen  in  buildings  which 
remain  intact,  are  altogether  ornamental.  On 
the  garden  walla  in  Venice  a  cresting  is  fonned 
by  brick  battlements  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
and  a  repetition  of  this  on  a  large  scale  is  seen 
in  the  well-known  fringe  of  marble  uprights) 
which  crown  the  wall  of  the  ducal  palace  in 
that  city.  The  common  form  in  Moslem  archi- 
tecture is  the  Almena,  in  which  a  stepped  slope 
has  the  uprights  of  the  steps  cut  to  a  backward 
or  reversed  slope,  giving  very  picturesque  forms. 
—  R.  S. 

BATTI^  BTOini.  (See  Cath;  Pillar  of 
Victory.) 

BAUDROT  (BOUDROT),  LADRBNT  and 
OtSRAKD;   architects. 

In  1607  Laureut  sncceeded  Gerard  Faulchot 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  works  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Troyee.  Gerard  Baudrot  was 
probably  his  son,  and  in  1620  and  1622  ap- 
pears aa  employed  in  connection  with  the 
cathedral 

Assier,  La  Arti  tt  le»  Artiatfs  dara  Vandrnne 
eapitalf  d'.  la  Champagne;  Bauclial,  i>ii;fivnnatrc,' 
Lance,  Dicllonnaire. 

BAITDRT,     PAUI.     JACQUBS     AIHfi; 

painter;  b.  Kov.  7,  1828;  d.  Jan.  17,  188C. 
Bau^  entered  the  £co/e  des  Beaux  Arts, 
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April  16,  164S,  and  won  the  Orand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1850.  His  greatest  achievement  was 
the  decoration  of  the  foyer  of  the  Orand  Opera 

in  Paris,  buOt  by  his  friend,  Charles  Gamier 
(see  Gamier),  for  which  the  commission  was 
given  in  January,  1866,  This  work  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  war  of  1870-1871,  but  the 
entire  series  of  thirty-four  compositions  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  £cole  dea  Beaux  Arts  in  1874. 
His  ceiling,  "The  Glorification  of  Law,"  at  the 
Cour  de  Cassation,  won  for  him  the  Midaille 
d'honneur  in  the  Salon  of  1881.  Eaudiy 
painted  two  ceilings  for  the  Yanderbilt  bouses 
in  New  York. 

Charles  Ephrussl,  Paul  Baudry,  »a  cie  et  ton 
(entire;  KonS Menard,  Paul  Baudrj/  in  Oaz.  des 
Beaux  Aria;  Jules  Claretie,  Peinlres  e(  seiitplfurt 
tontrmporaing  (deuxi^me  seriu)  ;  Charles  Gamier, 
ie  Nouvel  Opira  de  Parii. 

BAULK.     (See  Balk.) 

BAnTA.     In  Scandinavian  archceology,  an 

upright  stone,  like  a  menhir,  but  often  crown- 
ing a  barrow,  and  sometimes  30  feet  high. 
They  are  often  of  such  late  epoch  that  the 
names  of  persons  in  whose  memory  they  seem 
to  have  been  set  up  are  engraved  upon  tbem  in 
runes,  and  therefore  they  are  hardly  prehistoric 
monuments,  but  belong  rather  to  the  Viking 
age.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  certain 
that  the  stones  themselves  may  not  be  of  earlier 
date  than  their  present  placing,  although  the 
inscriptions  are  later. 

BAWH.  In  mediu:val  archieology,  a  forti- 
fied enclosure. 

BAT.  A.  An  opening,  as  of  a  window  or 
door,  or  as  between  two  columns  or  piers.  In 
this  sense,  the  French  bate  should  be  consulted, 
as  it  is  commonly  used  for  a  window.  The 
term  in  England  seems  to  carry  with  it  the  sup- 
ports, imposts,  jambs,  and  the  like,  on  both  sides 
of  the  opening. 

B.  One  compartment  or  division  of  a  build- 
ing, or  other  structure,  which  consists  of  several 
similar  compartments.  The  earliest  English 
pcnuuncnt  dwellings,  and  bams  also,  although 
the  two  were  often  united,  were  built  in  bays, 
whence  undoubtwlly  the  sense  C  below.  A 
house  might  consist  of  one  bay,  or  many,  and 
could  be  renteil,  sold,  or  left  by  will  in  separate 
bays ;  thus,  three  children  might  inherit  each 
one  bay  of  a  house,  and  in  this  way  the  housee 
of  early  times  in  England,  having  a  nearly  uni- 
form section  at  all  points,  much  resembl^l  the 
Long  House  of  the  Iroquois  Indians.  The 
general  length  of  the  bay  was  about  IG  feet 
(see  Wood,  Constniction  in.  Part  1.) ;  and  it 
has  been  alleged  that  the  measure  of  length, 
known  as  the  rod,  pole,  or  perch,  is  derived 
from  this  length  of  the  bay,  (See  Crutch.) 
Hence,  in  later  and  more  elaborate  structures, 
the  term  applies  to  a  similar  division,  as  of  a 
roof  or  floor,  which  is  included  between  any  two 


tnaiii  transTcree  mipporU  of  a  Beries,  In  such 
connectioiiB,  the  tenu  is  commonly  used  in  com- 
bination, as  in  bay  of  joists,  bay  of  rafters.  In 
modem  times  the  nave  or  an  aisle  of  a  church,  or 
any  building  divided  by  arcades  or  colonnades, 
is  considered  as  diviiled  into  bays,  each  bay  con- 
sisting of  two  columns,  pilasters,  or  the  like, 
with  the  space  liutween,  so  that  one  bay  of  a 
three-aisled  church  consists  of  a  jiicce  taken 
across  the  whole  building  from  outer  wall  to 
outer  vail,  inchi<ling  lx)tii  aisles  and  the  nave. 
In  like  manner,  one  i'om)>artment  of  any  single 
wall  or  arcade  of  such  a  building  is  sixikcn  of 
as  a  bay,  and  the  dei'oration  of  a  j)ieee  of  wall 
around,  aud  enclosing  one  of  the  windows,  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  unit.  (See  Bay  Win- 
dow, which  common  terni  illustrates  both  of 
these  definitions,  A  aud  B.) 

By  extension,  the  term  is  sometimes  applied 
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to  divisions,  or  compartments,  of  small  and  rela- 
tively unimportant  structures,  as  to  the  divisions 
of  a  bookcase  ;  the  spruxs  fonned  by  the  mul- 
lions  of  a  window ;  and,  in  engineering,  to  the 
portion,  as  of  a  chord,  included  between  two 
apices  of  a  truss. 

C.  By  extension,  a  compartment  or  recess, 
as  in  a  bam,  for  a  special  purjM^se,  as  expressed 
in   the   compound  terms,   "hay  bay,"    "horee 

D.  In  plastering,  that  piei«  of  the  work 
which  is  included  between  two  screeds  (see 
Scrcctl,  A),  and  which  is  done  at  one  operation. 
(Cut,  cok  253,  2.'i4.)  ■— R.  S. 

BATEUZ,  JEIAN  DE  (1.) ;  archit«ct ;  d. 
1398. 

May  20,  13^8,  he  succeeded  Jean  des  Per- 
riera  (Desperriers,  or  P^rier)  as  maXtre  ma^on 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  France,  and  Aug.  5, 
1389,  beeame  viai3tre  des  ceuvres  de  mofon- 


t  OiTTRB  Wall  of  Choir  Aulk;  Cbdbch 

AT  NOBBET,   HEAB  CaEN. 

Will  iradf  b«l<iw,  ind  very  nnunuil  pinalt  flllsd  wtth 


nerie  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  In  1390  he  made 
plane  for  the  reconatruction  of  the  "  Beffroi "  at 
Rouen.  He  built  a  large  part  of  the  city  wall, 
includiEig  the  tower  called  Quillauine-Lion,  and 
the  Porte  Martainville,  for  which  he  made  the 
plana  in  1394. 

DeviUe,  ArchUeetea  de  la  Calhidrale  de  Souen ; 
Lance,  Didionnaire. 

BA-TEUX,  JEAH  DE  (II.) ;  an-hitect. 

He  succeeded  hia  father,  Jean  (I.),  as  maUre 
des  oeuvrea  of  the  city  of  Rouen,  but  not  aa 
architect  of  the  cathedral.  April  25,  1399,  ho 
presented  new  plans  for  the  Porte  Martainville, 
Rouen. 

Deville,  ArehiUct«»  de  la  Calhidrale  de  Souen. 

BAT  BTAU..  A  stall,  or  eimilar  seat,  in  a 
bay  window. 

BAT  WUUOW.  Originally,  a  large  win- 
dow, often  of  many  parts,  or  eubdiviBiana,  and 
Gorreepoading  ne^y  to  the    modem    Italian 


BAZAAR 

lerm,  Balcone  (which  see)  The  word 
bay  in  its  two  senses,  firet,  of  a  recesa 
r  opening,  and  second,  of  one  of  many 
'-ubdivisiona  of  a  long  building,  seems  to 
liave  suggested  the  use  of  the  same  term, 
bay,  for  an  enclosed  structure  which 
vould  form  a  recess,  or  opening,  and  w  hicL, 
ly  means  of  its  projection  from  the  eite- 
nor  wall,  nould  seem  to  constitute  one 
subdiMBion,  or  "baj,  as  seen  from  the 
(xtenor  This  structure  was  then  called 
lia\  window,  and  the  term  has  no  cloeer 
r  more  cxad  signification  than  is  here 
ucplamed  In  modem  times  an  attempt 
lias  been  maile  to  diHtmguish  the  bay  win 
liow  as  a  stniLtiire  resting  on  the  ground 
(rom  the  onel  window  as  a  structure  cor 
belled  out  from  the  wall  of  the  budding 
Also  a  distinction  lias  been  attempted 
between  Bow  \\indow  with  a  ciined 
outline  in  its  plan,  and  bay  wnndow 
with  a  broken  or  polvgonti  outline  As 
generally  understood,  in  modem  country 
liousea  and  the  like,  the  bay  window  is  of 
the  nature  of  an  enclosed  loggia  by  means 
(  f  which  a  Mew  lan  be  had  along  the  face 
uf  the  wails  on  each  side,  and  the  sun  tan 
perhaps  be  let  into  a  room  whn,h  would 
(therwise  not  receive  it  it  may  be  two 
or  three  feet  deep,  or  it  may  be  as  large 
(IS  a  moderate-sized  room  witli  a  projection 
from  the  wall  even  greater  than  its  meas- 
urement along  the  face  of  the  wall.  In 
some  cases,  the  bay  window  is  separated 
from  tlie  room  which  it  wljoins  by  a  de- 
cided break  in  the  ceiling,  as  by  an  arch 
or  transom,  and  the  ceiling  of  the  bay 
window  may  be  lower  than  that  of  the 
room.  In  other  rases  the  ceiling  is  con- 
tinuous, and  the  bay  window  is  really  a 
prolongation,  or  widening,  of  the  room. 

—  R.  S. 
BAZAAR.  In  cities  of  the  Levant,  and 
generally  of  Southwest- 
ern Asia  aud  Northern 
Africa,  that  part  of  the 
town  which  is  devoted  to 
shops,  stalls,  or  Ixioths, 
for  the  sale  of  objects  of 
all  sorts.  It  is  often 
divided  into  districts, 
one  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  each  branch  of 
trade.  In  a  few  in- 
stances an  arcliitectural 
character  is  given  to  the 
whole  quarter,  or  to  one 
street  of  it,  by  roof 
through  which  light  is 
admitted,  tlie  great  Ba- 
zaar of  Constantinople 
being  especially  remark- 


BEACON  TOWER 

able  as  being  vaulted  with  stone,  and  having  the 
light  admitted  through  cupolas.  The  bazaars 
of  Constantinople,  taken  all  together,  are  com- 
monly said  to  contain  several  miles  of  continuous 
streets  lined  throughout  with  small  booths  open- 
ing direc^tly  upon  the  public  way.  —  R.  S. 

BEACON  TOWiUM.  A,  A  tower  intended 
to  support  a  flaming  beacon,  that  is  to  say,  a 
tire  of  alarm  or  warning. 

B.  In  modem  times,  a  towerlike  structure 
intended  to  indicate  a  line  of  approach  on  enter- 
ing a  harbor,  or  to  warn  vessels  of  the  location 
of  a  shoal  or  rock,  or  the  like ;  often  without 
any  provision  for  a  fire  or  other  light. 

BEAD.  A,  A  convex  rounded  moulding, 
commonly  of  semicircular  section.  Hence,  by 
extension,  — 

B,  A  slender  piece  or  member  of  wood  or 
metal,  having  generally,  wholly,  or  in  part  the 
section  of  a  bea<l  in  sense  A. 

Angle  Bead.  A  bead  in  either  of  the 
above  senses,  applied  as  a  finish  to  an  angle  or 
comer.  Specifically,  a  strip  used  in  place  of  an 
Angle  Staff  (which  see  under  Staff)  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  salient  angle  of  a  plastered  wall,  to 
which  it  is  8ecure<l  under  the  plaster,  the  only 
visible  portion  being  a  projecting  moulding  form- 
ing a  bead  at  the  comer.  By  extension,  a 
metal  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
having  no  bea<l  and  arranged  so  as  to  be  quite 
conceale<l  by  the  plaster. 

Centre  Bead.  A  flush  bead  moulded  at 
about  the  centre  of  a  board,  or  the  like. 

Cock  Bead.  A  bead  moulded  or  applied 
so  as  to  project  beyond  a  surface  or  surfaces. 
It  is  return-ccH'ked  if  it  occurs  on  the  angle  or 
arris,  and  quirked  if  flanked  by  a  groove  on 
each  si(h'. 

Comer  Bead.  Same  as  Angle  Bead,  espe- 
cially in  the  specific  sense  as  used  in  plaster- 
ing. 

Double  Bead.  Two  beads  side  by  side, 
there  being  no  other  surface  or  moulding 
between  them. 

Flush  Bead.  One  worked  in  material  so 
that  its  rounded  outside  is  flush  with  the  gen- 
eral surface. 

Nosing  Bead.  A  moidding,  generally  semi- 
cylindrical,  on  the  edge  of  a  board  or  the  like, 
and  occupying  its  entire  thickness.  Grenerally 
placed  so  as  to  project  beyond  an  a<^joiuing  face, 
as  at  the  jimcture  of  a  tread  and  riser  of  a 
staircase,  where  the  moulded  projection  of  the 
tread  Ixjyond  the  riser  is  the  nosing. 

Parting  Bead.  Same  as  Parting  Strip,  espe- 
cially when  small,  and  having  in  part  the  form 
of  a  bead  in  sense  A, 

Ploughed  Bead.     Same  as  Flush  Bead. 

Quirked  Bead.  A  bead  separated  from  an 
acjyoining  surface  by  a  quirk  or  narrow  groove 
along  one  or  both  sides,  as  is  common  in  the 
case  of  a  flush  bead  or  the  like. 
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Rail  Bead.  A  cock  bead  when  on  a  imifomi, 
continuous  surface,  and  not  at  an  angle,  reveal, 
or  the  like. 

Rebate  Bead.  A  bead  in  the  reentrant 
angle  of  a  rebate. 

Return  Bead.  A  bead  at  the  edge  of  a 
return,  as  along  the  edge  of  the  salient  comer 
of  a  wall.     (Compare  Angle  Bead,  above.) 

Staff  Bead.  '  An  angle  staff  of  which  the 
greater  part  forms  a  bead  at  the  comer.  (Com- 
pare Angle  Bead,  above.)  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

BEAD  AND  BUTT.  A  method,  and  the 
result,  of  framing  panels  flush  with  the  raik 
and  stiles  on  all  sides,  each  panel  having  the 
two  longer  edges,  with  the  grain,  worked  into 
beads  which  butt  against  the  rail  or  stile  at  the 
ends. 

BEAD  AND  QITIRK.  A  bead  set  off  >y 
one  or  two  quirks. 

BEAD  AND  REEL.  A  convex  rounded 
moulding  representing  a  string  of  beads  in  which 
disks  altemate,  singly  or  in  pairs,  with  oblong 
beads  or  "olives."  This  omament,  akin  to  the 
egg  and  dart  in  effect,  is  traceable  to  early  Asi- 
atic origins  in  Persia  and  Assyria.  (See  Astra- 
gal ;  Baguette.) 

BEAD  BUTT  AND  SQUARE.  Similar 
to  Bead  and  Butt ;  but  having  the  panels  flush 
on  the  beaded  face  only,  and  showing  square 
reveals  on  the  other. 

BEAD  BUTT  T770RK.  Same  as  Bead  and 
Butt. 

BEAD  FLUSH  "WORK.  A  method  of 
framing  panels  to  show  a  bead  about  the  whole 
panel  or  planted  upon  it,  the  panel  and  bead 
flush  with  the  frame. 

BEAD  HOUSE.     Same  as  Bede  House. 

BEAK.  Any  omament  or  moulding  having 
a  bcaklike  fomi  or  section ;  speciflcally,  a  small 
pendant  moulding  akmg  the  outer  edge  of  the 
sofiit  of  a  cornice  or  similar  member  to  form  a 
drip.  It  may  either  project  downward  from 
the  general  surface,  or  be  formed  by  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  behind  it. 

BEAK  HEAD.  An  omament  occurring  in 
the  mouldings  of  some  Norman  buildings,  and 
representing  the  head  and  beak  of  a  bird. 

BEAM.  A  piece  or  member  of  which  the 
transverse  dimensions  are  small  relatively  to  its 
length;  intended  generally  to  be  supported  at 
two  or  more  points  to  resist  forces  acting  in  a 
direction  normal  to  its  axis ;  but  sometimes 
secured  at  one  end  only  and  sometimes  acting 
as  a  member  of  a  tmss,  in  which  caae  its  pur- 
pose may  be  that  of  a  stmt ;  but  always  occu- 
pying a  more  or  less  horizontal  position.  By 
extension,  however,  the  term  is  still  used  to 
designate  any  piece  of  a  form  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  described  although  put 
to  another  use:  thus,  a  steel  column  may  be 
constmcted  of  channel  beams,  which  would  thai 
be  set  on  end.     Beams  of  wood  or  stone  aie 
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usually  rectangular  in  cross  section,  or  nearly 
80.  Those  of  iron  or  steel  have  different  cross 
sections,  but  are  generally  composed  of  a  top 
and  a  bottom  flange  connected  by  a  thin  yerti- 
cal  web.  The  most  common  forms  are  the 
I  Beam,  the  Channel  Beam,  the  Z  Beam,  and 
the  Deck  or  Bulb  Beam.  (See  subtitles  below.) 
Iron  and  steel  beams  are  now  (1900)  rolled  in 
one  piece  up  to  a  depth  of  2  feet.  The  larger 
sizes  are  made  up  of  several  pieces,  and  known 
as  built  beams  and  box  beams.  (See  Box 
Beam  and  Built  Beam  below.)  A  large  beam 
is  frequently  known  as  a  Girder,  irrespective  of 
its  use.— D.  N.  B.  S. 

Arched  Beam.  Any  beam  or  similar  mem- 
ber formed  with  an  upward  curve,  whether  of 
one  piece  bent  or  cut  to  the  required  curve, 
or  whether  made  up  of  several  parts  secured 
together.  A  common  form  is  the  Laminated 
Arch  (which  see  under  Arch) ;  which,  however, 
acts  by  direct  downward  pressure  upon  its  points 
of  support  and  with  little  or  no  outward  thrust. 

Binding  Beam.  In  floor  framing,  the  beam 
which  supports  the  bridging  beams  (or  floor 
beams)  above  and  the  ceiling  beams  below. 
(See  Double  Floor  and  Double  Framed  Floor, 
under  Floor.) 

Bowstring  Beam.  In  British  usage,  a 
simple  form  of  the  bowstring  truss. 

Box  Beam.  An  iron  or  steel  beam,  in  shape 
like  a  long  box  with  open  ends,  formed  by  two 
webs  connected  by  top  and  bottom  plates,  or 
latticing.  The  webs  may  be  either  I  Beams, 
Channel  Beams,  or  Built  Beams  (see  subtitles 
below)  of  plates  and  angles.  Larger  or  more 
important  ones  are  known  as  Box  Girders. 

Bridging  Beam.  A  floor  beam  carried  by 
girders  or  binding  beams  (see  Binding  Beam 
above)  as  distinguished  from  one  which  spans  the 
whole  space  between  bearing  walls.  (See  Double 
Floor  and  Double  Framed  Floor  under  Floor.) 

Bnilt  Beam.  Any  beam  made  up  or  built 
of  several  parts,  as  a  Plate  Beam  (which  see 
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centre  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  any  pos- 
sible sagging  in  the  future..  The  name  is  also 
applied  in  England  to  a  beam  whose  upper 
surface  is  cut  to  a  slight  slope  from  the  middle 
towanl  each  end,  as  for  nearly  flat  roofs. 

Ceiling  Beam.  A  light  joist  or  beam  set  to 
receive  the  lathing  for  a  plastered  ceiling.  In 
English  practice  the  ceiling  joists  are  mortised 
into  the  binding  beams,  or  notched  into  their 
under  edges  and  spiked.  In  American  practice 
ceiling  joists  are  seldom  used  except  for  false 
ceilings  under  fireproof  floors,  the  ceiling  laths 
being  usually  nailed  either  diiectly  to  the  under 
edges  of  the  floor  joists,  or  to  furring  strips 
crossing  the  joists  to  whose  under  edges  they 
are  nailed.  Their  use  has  the  advantage  that 
heavy  pressure  or  sudden  blows  upon  the  floor 
above  will  be  less  apt  to  iigure  the  ceiling. 
Sucli  ceilings  are  less  apt  to  transmit  sound. 

Cellular  Beam.  The  cellular  beam  or  tubu- 
lar bridge  at  one  time  in  vogue  for  large 
bridges.  It  was  a  box  beam  large  enough  for 
trains  to  pass  inside  of  the  tube.  The  top,  the 
compression  member,  and  in  a  less  degree  the 
bottom,  were  made  of  cells  formed  by  thin 
longitudinal  partitions  between  their  upper  and 
lower  plates.  By  this  form  of  construction 
great  stiffness  and  resistance  to  compression 
were  obtained  with  a  small  quantity  of  metal. 
These  bridges  were,  however,  expensive  to  con- 
struct, ditflcidt  to  repair,  and  remained  in  vogue 
only  a  short  time.  The  Britannia  Bridge  in 
England  and  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal 
are  two  notable  examples. 

Channel  Beam.  A  beam  of  iron  or  steel  of 
such  section  that  it  i^esembles  a  gutter  or  chan- 
nel. It  consists  of  a  vertical  web  with  a  flange 
at  top  and  bottom  on  one  side  only.  Those  of 
the  smaller  dimensions  are  commonly  known  as 
Channel  Bars  or  Channel  Irons.  (See  Iron 
Construction.) 

Collar  Beam.  A  tie  beam  in  a  roof  truss, 
connecting  two  opposite  principal  rafters  at  a 


Built  Bbam. 

TUs  beam  la  formed  by  nnlttng  five  pieces  of  timber  by  Kcarfn  and  boltn.    The  beam  la  formed  with  a  Alight  camber  to  avoid 

Bagging.    See  illustration  of  Truss  Beam. 


below),  a  Box  Beam  (which  see  above),  or  a 
wooden  beam  composed  of  Flitches. 

Bulb  Beam.  An  iron  beam  having  a  flange 
at  one  edge  of  the  web  and  a  nearly  cylindrical 
rib  or  bar  along  the  other  edge  ;  the  name  being 
given  from  the  appearance  of  a  section  of  the 
beam  showing  a  cross  piece  at  one  end  and  a 
rounded  expansion  at  the  other. 

Camber  Beam.  A  beam  to  which  has  been 
given  a  slight  camber  or  upward  crowning  in  the 
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level  above  the  wall  plate  or  foot  of  the  truss ; 
as,  for  example,  in  buildings  whose  upper  story 
extends  into  the  roof,  the  ceiling  being  carried 
by  the  collar  beam.  The  collar  beam  is  thus 
usually  a  tie  taking  the  place  of  the  more  com- 
mon tie  beam.  It  might,  however,  become  a 
strut  if  the  horizont^  thrusts  of  the  rafters  were 
otherwise  overcome  as  in  some  forms  of  tniss. 

Conunon  Beam.     A  beam  to  which  the  floor- 
ing is  nailed,  as  distinguished  from  a  binding 
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joist  or  ceiling  joist.  Common  joists  in  Ameri- 
can practice  are  2  to  3  inches  thick  and 
8  to  12  inches  deep,  according  to  the  length 
or  span.  They  ai'e  ordinarily  set  1 6  inches  on  cen- 
tres, or  12  inches  for  heavy  or  very  strong  floors. 

Compoand  BeauL  Same  as  Built  Beam. 
(See  subtitle  above.) 

Deck  Beam.  Any  beam  to  support  a  deck ; 
specifically,  same  as  Bulb  Beam.  (See  sub- 
title above.) 

Dragging  Beam;  Dragon  Beam.  (See 
Dragging.) 

Flitch  Beam.     (See  under  Flitch.) 

Oroond  Beam.     A.  Same  as  Sleeper. 

JB.  Same  as  Ground  Plate. 

Hammer  Beam.  In  some  kinds  of  framing, 
especially  for  steep  roofis,  a  short  l)eam  securing 
the  foot  of  the  principal  rafter  to  the  brace, 
strut,  or  tie,  and  in  a  sense  replacing  the  tie 
beam.  The  hammer  beam  is  usually  horizontal 
and  forms  part  of  at  least  two  of  the  triangles 
of  construction,  namely,  one  above  connected 
with  the  principal  rafter,  and  the  other  below 
and  connected  with  a  wall  piece.  The  object 
sought  in  replacing  the  tie  beam  by  hammer 
beams  is  usually  interior  decorative  eflect. 

Heading  Beam.     Same  as  Header. 

I  Beam.  A  beam  whose  section  approaches 
the  form  of  the  capital  letter  I  in  the  Roman 
alphabet,  having  a  web  which  connects  the 
upper  and  lower  flanges  at  their  centre  lines. 
Those  of  the  smaller  dimensions  are  commonly 
called  I  Bars.     (See  Iron  Construction.) 

Joggle  Beam.     (See  Joggle.) 

Kerfed  Beam.     (See  Kerf.) 

Laced  Beam.  More  often  Lattice  Beam 
(which  see  below). 

Laminated  Beam.     Same  as  Flitch  Beam. 

Lattice  Beam.     A  beam  having  its  top  and 
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where  the  local  or  structural  conditionB  are  such 
as  to  make  the  latter  unavailable  or  insufficient 
for  the  service.  Such  beams  are  built  with 
vertical  plates  called  webs  with  angle  bars 
riveted  to  them  on  both  sides  at  top  and 
bottom,  forming  flanges,  and  are  further  strength- 
ened where  necessary  by  one  or  more  horizontal 
plates  of  the  total  width  of  the  flanges  at  top 
and  bottom.  When,  for  greater  strength,  or  to 
provide  a  width  of  top  flange  sufficient  to  per- 
mit a  given  wall  or  other  superincumbent  weight 
to  be  conveniently  built  or  imposed  thereon,  two 
or  three  of  such  plate  beams  are  used  together^ 
they  are  said  to  form  a  box  beam  or  ginler. 
Such  girders  are  seldom  made  of  greater  span 
than  60  feet  or  of  greater  height  than  5. 
The  various  forms  of  plate  lieams  and  girders 
arc  shown  imder  Iron  Construction. 

Sandwich  Beam.  One  made  with  a  Flitch 
Plate. 

Straining  Beam.  In  a  truss,  a  horizontal 
strut  above  the  tie  beam  or  above  a  line  joining 
the  feet  of  the  rafters ;  especially,  in  a  queen- 
post  tniss,  the  strut  between  the  upper  ends  of 
the  two  queen-posts. 

Strut  Beam.  In  a  tnissed  structure,  a 
horizontal  member  acting  as  a  strut ;  a  strain- 
ing beam  or  a  collar  beam. 

Smnmer  Beam.     Same  as  Summer. 

T  Beam.  A  beam  whose  section  approaches 
the  form  of  the  capital  letter  T  in  the  Roman 
alphab.^t. 

Tie  Beam.     (See  Tie.) 

Top  Beam.  Same  as  Collar  Beam.  (See 
subtitle  above.) 

Trimmer  Beam;  Trimming  Beam.  Same 
as  Trimmer. 

TniBs  Beam  ;  -ed  Beam.  Any  beam  built 
up  of  members,  as  a  truss.     The  term  is,  how- 
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Trusred  Beam. 

Tho  beam  (in  the  centred  1a  stlfTonod  by  two  pairs  of  struts,  secured  on  either  side  by  scarflnff  and  by  bolts ;  the  beam  Itaelf  MtiDir 

as  a  tie.    The  whole  acts  as  a  simple  truss  and  is  a  common  form  of  Built  Beam. 


bottom  flanges  connected  by  diagonal  members 
forming  a  lattice  in  place  of  a  solid  web ;  fonn- 
ing,  in  fact,  a  8im})le  tniss.  The  term  is 
extended  to  include  such  members  when  con- 
stnicted  with  what  is  more  specifically  known 
as  Lacing. 

Plate  Beam.  A  beam  or  girder  built  with 
plates  of  rolled  iron.  It  is  used  instead  of 
standard  rolled  iron  or  steel  I  beams  in  cases 
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ever,  usually  restricted  to  mean  a  simple  beam 
which  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  two  or 
more  subordinate  members  as  by  means  of  a 
bent  tension  rod  secured  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
beam  and  connecting  one  or  more  vertical  struta 
beneath  its  under  side. 

Z  Beam.  A  beam  whose  section  is  nearly 
that  of  the  letter  Z  of  the  Roman  alphabet, 
having  a  web  perpendicular  to  two   flanges 
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-which  it  connects  by  their  opposite  edges. 
Those  of  the  smaller  dimensions  are  commonly 
caUed  Z  bars.  — D.  N.  B.  S. 

BBAM  FILLINO.  Masoniy  built  in 
between  the  ends  of  beams  where  they  rest  in  a 
walL 

BEARD.    The  sharp  edge  of  a  board.  (C.  D.) 

BBARER.  Any  small  subordinate  horizon- 
tal member,  genendly  one  of  a  series,  to  support 
another  member  or  structure,  as  one  of  several 
small  beams  to  carry  a  gutter. 

BEARINO.  A,  That  part  of  a  lintel,  beam, 
or  similar  horizontal  weight-carrying  member 
which  rests  upon  a  column,  pier,  or  wall.  Thus, 
it  may  be  required  that  a  beam  of  a  certain 
size,  and  with  a  certain  span,  should  have  at 
each  end  an  8-inch  bearing. 

B.  The  whole  length  or  span  of  a  lintel, 
girder,  or  similar  structure  between  the  two 
points  of  support,  that  is  the  whole  distance 
between  the  two  bearings,  in  sense  A. 

Of  these  two  meanings,  the  second  is  the  one 
most  often  seen  in  untechnical  writing,  but  in 
specifications  and  the  like  the  word  is  more 
commonly  limited  to  the  signification  A,  and 
the  word  Span  is  used  for  the  distance  between 
the  two  points.  —  R.  S. 

BEARINO  (acy.).  Supporting,  sustaining. 
Said  chiefly  of  a  wall  or  partition  as  distin- 
guished fix)m  those  which  merely  enclose  and  do 
not  support  floors  or  the  like. 

BEARINO  PLATES.  In  pin-connected 
framing,  reenforcing  plates  riveted  to  the  web 
of  a  beam  or  a  chord  at  a  joint,  to  thicken  the 
web  and  give  greater  bearing  surface  to  the  pin 
which  connects  the  post  or  brace  to  the  beam 
or  chord.  —  W.  R.  H. 

BEAUCE.     (See  Texier,  Jean  le.) 

BEAIJCHAMP,  RICHARD;  bishop  and 
architect;  d.  1481. 

Beauchamp,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  after- 
ward of  Salisbury,  England,  was  made  master 
and  supervisor  of  the  works  of  S.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor.  The  designs  for  this  build- 
ing were  probably  made  by  him,  or  under  his 
direction.  After  his  death.  Sir  Reginald  Bray 
{see  Bray,  Sir  R.)  succeeded  to  this  office. 
Beauchamp  built  the  great  hall  of  his  episcopal 
palace,  and  a  handsome  chapel  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral  to  contain  his  monument. 

Britton,  Architectural  Antiquities;  Britten, 
Cathedral  Antiquities. 

BEAIJFIL8,  JACQUES;  architect  (ma^an) ; 
b.  1487. 

In  1505  he  was  associated  with  Pellevoisin 
(see  Pellevoisin)  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral  of  Bourgcs,  France. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BBAT7JEI7,  JACQUES  DE;  architect. 
He  was  maltre  d*(£uvre  (architect)  of  the 
cathedral  of  Lyons,  France.     In  1389  he  built 
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the  portal  of  the  Pont  du  RhCne  at  Lyons. 
Feb.  24,  1392,  he  contracted  to  buUd  the 
great  rose  window  of  the  facade  of  the  cathedral. 

Begule-Guigue,  Monographie  de  la  cathSdrale  de 
Lyon;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

BEAUJEU,  JEAN  DE  ;  architect ;  d.  1568. 

In  1547  Beaiyeu  succeeded  M^ric  Boldoytre 
as  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Auch  (Gers 
France).  He  designed  and  built  the  western 
part  of  the  church,  especially  the  three  main 
portals  with  the  lower  story  of  the  porch.  This 
work  bears  his  signature,  with  the  dates  1560 
and  1567. 

Caneto,  Sainte-Marie  d^Auch  ;  Lance,  Diction- 
naire. 

BEAUNEVEU  (BEAUNEPVEU), 
ANDR£;  sculptor,  painter,  and  architect; 
d.  iKjfore  1413. 

Called  Faiseur  des  TJiambes,  or  tomb  builder. 
A  contemporary  of  Claux  Sluter  (see  Sluter), 
and  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  four- 
teenth century  in  France.  He  was  formerly 
known  only  in  a  passage  of  Froissart's  Chronicle 
describing  painting  and  sculpture  done  by  him 
about  1390  for  the  chateau  of  the  Due  de 
Berry  (b.  1340;  d.  1416)  at  Mehun-sur-Yfevre. 
He  is  mentioned  in  the  records  as  Andrd  de 
Valenciennes.  Oct.  24,  1364,  he  was  attached 
to  the  court  of  the  king,  Charles  V. 

Beauneveu  directed  the  construction  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  Philippe  VI.  (d.  1350)  and 
Jean  II.  (d.  1364)  and  that  of  Charles  V. 
(d.  1380)  himself,  and  his  queen,  Jeanne  de 
Bourbon.  These  monuments  have  been  de- 
stroyed, but  much  of  the  sculpture  still  remains 
at  the  church  of  S.  Denis.  It  is  remarkable 
for  extreme  realism  and  vigour  of  execution. 
The  fine  statue  of  Philippe  VI.  at  the  Louvre 
is  probably  by  Beauneveu. 

Gonse,  Sculpture  framboise ;  Deshaisnes,  HiS' 
toire  de  Vart  dans  la  Flandre;  Delisle,  Cabinet 
des  manuscrits ;  Champeaux,  Dictionnaire  des 
fondeurs;  Paul  Leprieur,  Beauneveu  in  La 
Grande  Encycloptfdie. 

BEAUSSE.     (See  Texier,  Jean  le.) 
BEAZLET,     SAMUEL ;      architect      and 
dramatist;   b.  1786;   d.  Oct.  12,   1851. 

Samuel  Beazley  was  a  nephew  of  Charles 
Beazley,  also  an  architect  of  note.  In  1816  he 
rebuilt  the  Royal  Lyceum  Theatre,  London. 
This  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  again 
rebuQt  by  him  in  1831-1838.  He  remodelled 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  London,  in  1822,  and 
added  the  portico  in  1831.  Before  Aug.  14, 
1820,  he  rebuilt  the  Theatre  Royal,  Birming- 
ham, retaining  the  facade  designed  by  George 
Saunders  in  1 780.  Beiizley  designed  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  in  1821,  the  fiu^ade  of  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  in  1841,  the  Soho 
Theatre,  London,  in  1834,  the  S.  James  Theatre, 
London,  in  1836-1837,  a  theatre  in  Brazil,  and 
another  in   Belgium.     He  made  additions   to 
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the  UniverBity  of  Bonn,  Germany.     He  was  a 

successful  dramatist  and  author. 

Obituar>'  in  Builder,  Vol.  IX.  (1851),  p.  694; 
Britton  and  Pugin,  Illustrations  of  London. 

BEC,  BERNARD  DIJ.  (See  Bernard  du 
Bee.) 

BECCAFI7MI  (BCECCHERINO),  DO- 
MENICO ;  i)aiiiter,  mosaicist,  engraver,  and 
sculptor;  b.  about  1486;  d.  1551. 

A  painter  of  the  IJmbrian  school,  he  was 
influenced  especially  by  Raphael  (see  Santi,  R.), 
Michelangelo  (see  Buonarroti),  and  II  Sodoma. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  superb  compositions  in 
the  pavement  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  the 
cartoons  for  which  are  now  in  the  academy  of 
Siena,  and  certain  studies  at  the  £cole  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  This  great  pavement, 
covering  the  entire  floor  of  the  cathedral  of 
Siena,  was  begun  about  1369,  and  was  finished 
(by  Beccafumi)  in  1531.  Among  the  many 
artists  employed  upon  it,  Paolo  di  Martino  made 
the  Moses  (1426),  Pietro  di  Minellathe  History 
of  Absalom  (1477),  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni  the 
Sacrifice  of  Jephthah  (1485),  and  Antonio 
Federighi  (see  Federighi)  four  important  com- 
positions. 

MUntz,  Renaissance;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.  ; 
Waring,  The  Arts  Connected  with  Architecture; 
Sidney  Colvin,  The  History  of  a  Pavement;  Di- 
dron  Aiu^,  Le  dallage  de  la  cathedrale  de  Sienne. 

BECERRA,  OA8FAR  ;  architect,  sculptor, 
and  painter;  b.  (at  Baeza,  Spain)  1520; 
d.  1570. 

Becerra  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Rome, 
and  assisted  Vasari  at  the  Cancelleria  and  else- 
where. He  devoted  himself  to  anatomy  and 
the  study  of  the  works  of  Michelangelo  and 
Raphael.  Sometime  after  1556  he  returned  to 
Spain,  and  was  employed  at  Zaragoza  and 
Valladolid.  From  Valladolid  he  was  invited 
by  Philip  II.  to  Madrid,  and  decorated  the 
Alcazar  and  the  palace  of  the  Pardo  in  that 
city.  These  decorations  have  been  destroyed, 
and  only  a  few  of  his  pictures  remain  in  the 
Museums.  In  1569  he  received  a  commission 
to  design  and  build  a  tabernacle  for  the  cathe- 
dral of  Astorga  (Leon,  Spain).  In  1563  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  court. 

Carl  Juati,  Diego  Velasquez ;  Stirling-Maxwell, 
Artists  of  Spain  ;  Bermudez,  Diccionario  historico, 

BECHERER,  FRIEDRICH ;  architect ; 
b.  1747;  d.  1823. 

Becherer    came   to    Potsdam,    near    Berlin, 

Prussia,  as   a   boy,  and  was   associated   with 

BUring,  Hildebrand,  Manger,  and  Gontanl  (see 

Gontanl)  in  the  work  of  that  place.     In  1767 

he  went  to  Berlin  and  built  the  colonnade  of  the 

Konigsbriicke  from  designs  by  Gontard.     His 

most  important  independent  work  is  the  Alte 

Borse  in  Berlin. 

Nicolai,  Beschreihung  der  Koniglichen  Jiesi- 
demstadte  Berlin  und  Potsdam;  AUgemeine 
Deutsche  Biographic. 
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BECQTTET,  ROBERT ;  architect ;  d.  1554. 

The  old  wooden  spire  of  the  cathedral  of 
Rouen  was  burned  in  1514.  A  new  one  waa 
begun  soon  after  by  Martin  DesperrojB,  maUre 
charpentier  of  the  cathedral  The  woark  waa 
long  delayed,  and  at  the  death  of  Despenoya 
was  assumed  by  his  assistant,  Robert  Becquet 
He  was  directed  to  present  a  new  plan  {^^pour- 
traict*').  The  spire  was  completed  in  1544. 
This  splendid  spire  of  wood  upon  a  atone  base 
was  destroyed  by  lightning  Sept.  15,  1822. 
It  has  been  replaced  by  an  iron  structure  de- 
signed by  J.  A.  Alavoine  (see  Alavoine).  Bec- 
quet execute<l  the  carpentiy  of  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral.  He  was  a  poet  of  ability,  and  in 
1545  won  the  prize  of  the  "  Rose  "  on  the  Con- 
cours  d€8  Palinods, 

Deville,  Les  architects  de  la  cath^rcUe  d$ 
Bouen;  I^auchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BED.  A,  The  prepared  soil  or  layer  of 
cement  or  mortar  on,  or  in,  which  a  piece  of 
material  is  laid,  especially  in  masonry. 

B.  That  face,  more  or  less  horizontal,  of  a 
stone,  brick,  or  the  like,  which  is  in  contact 
with  a  bed  in  the  sense  A,  or  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  whether  beneath  or  on  top.  Such 
faces  are  known  respectively  as  the  upper  and 
lower  bed.  By  extension,  and  where  no  mortar 
is  used,  the  upper  or  under  flat  surface  of  a 
stone  prepared  for  building.  Also  the  under 
surface  of  a  shingle,  tile,  or  similar  piece  of 
roofing  material. 

Natural  Bed;  Quarry  Bed.  That  face  of 
a  building  stone  which  is  approximately  parallel 
with  the  strata  or  veins ;  the  face  or  bed  which 
is  more  or  less  readily  formed  when  stone  is 
shaped  by  splitting  at  the  quarry.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  best,  in  masonry,  to  lay  a  atone 
on  the  quarry  bed. 

BED  (v.).  A.  To  give  a  bed  to,  as  a 
stone. 

jB.  To  lay  or  set  on  a  bed,  as  when  a  stone 
is  said  to  be  "well  bedded,"  i.e.  fixed  solidly 
upon  the  substnicture. 

BEDCHABSBER.     Same  as  Bedroom. 

BEDEHOIJBE.  An  almshouse  where  the 
prayers  of  the  inmates  were  expected  for  the 
soul  of  the  benefactor. 

BEDFORD  STONE.  Bedfoid  Odlite;  a 
light-coloured  o51itic  limestone  from  Lawrence 
County,  Indiana.  One  of  the  best  of  American 
limestones  for  general  structural  purposes. 

— G.  P.  M. 

BED  PLACE.  The  space,  when  permanent, 
reserved  for  a  bed,  including  all  its  fittings. 
The  term  **  standing  bed  place  "  is  often  applied 
to  a  bunk  on  shipboard.  In  old  houses,  espe- 
cially in  the  rural  districts  of  Qermany,  of  Soot- 
land,  and  of  other  Northern  countries  of  Europe^ 
the  bed  place  is  an  enclosed  box  with  sliding  or 
swinging  door,  or  doors,  forming  a  permanent 
fixture,  generally  built  like  a  cabinet,  of  haid 
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vood,  and,  in  the  better  bouses,  made  somewhat 
decorative. 

BBDROOM.  A  sleeping  room  ;  a  chamber 
designed  to  accomniDdate  one  or  more  beds  and 
the  neceflBary  accompanying  furniture. 

The  beilroom  of  antiquity  ia  not  fully  under- 
stood, because  the  cubicvilum  of  the  Homan 
house,  without  windows,  small,  and  evidently  a 
mere  sleeping  closet,  can  hardly  be  supposed 
the  sleeping  room  of  a  Roman  patrician  of  the 
earlier  time,  and  still  less  of  a  Roman  noble  of 
the  Empire,  or  of  the  emperor  himself  and  his 
great  mioistera.  A  bed  or  couch  occupied  by 
two  persons  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  as  placed 
in  one  of  those  cubicula.  Luxury  and  splendour 
Tould  have  followed  the  Roman  pnnce  into  his 
Bleeping  apartment  as  well  aa  into  his  dining 
room ;  nor  are  there  wanting  passages  in  Mar- 
tial and  other  writers  which  indicate  the  general 
truthfulneas  of  this  assumption.  The  bedrooma 
of  the  Greeks  are  even  less  understood,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  we  know  anything  of  the 
sleeping  arrangements  of  the  Asiatic  and  Egyp- 
tian of  early  time.  In  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
the  extreme  rudeness  of  manners  allowed  of  the 
sleeping  of  nearly  all  the  members  of  a  great 
household  on  the  floor  of  a  hall  with  such 
arrangement  of  stmw  and  rushes  as  might  be 
convenieut,  or  in  bams,  outhouses,  and  the  like ; 
much  as  at  the  present  day  the  negroes  con- 
nected with  a  West  Indian  dwelling  will  sleep 
in  the  comdors  and  verandas,  and  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  bedrooms  at  all.  The  Bower 
and  Solar  were  the  means  of  ^ving  some  privacy 
to  the  family  of  the  lord ;  and  this  single  private 
room  mnikl  be  bedrtwm  for  two  or  eveu  for 


more  persons,  and  often  the  only  sitting  room 
which  was  scjiarate  from  the  general  gathering 
place  shared  with  servants  and  retainers.  In  a 
mediaeval  castle  or  town  house  we  are  not  to 
look  for  separate  bedrooms  appropriated  to 
others  than  the  principal  members  of  a  family  — 
at  least,  until  the  fifteenth  century  was  well 
advanced.  At  about  the  begiiming  of  the 
sixteenth  centuty,  the  hall  became  less  exclu- 
sively the  place  of  gathering,  and  separate  rooms 
were  built  often  above  the  hall,  which  was  then 
no  longer  a  separate  structure  with  open  timber 
roof  or  vaulted. 

The  use  of  the  bedroom  as  sitting  room  has 
left  its  mark  upon  the  bedroom  of  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  which  is  very  commoiUy  built  with 
an  alcove  to  contain  the  bed,  which,  with  the 
neceasary  toilet  apparatus,  is  thus  separated 
and  concealed  during  the  day.  The  bedroom 
treated,  as  is  common  in  England  and  America, 
as  a  room  requiring  especial  care  in  its  Ughting, 
ventilating,  and  disposition,  is  veiy  modem 
indeed,  and  the  English  dispositions  have  been 
largely  copied  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  during 
the  last  half  century. 

A  properly  planned  bedroom  should  have  the 
doorway  of  entrance  so  placed  and  the  rloor  so 
hung  that  the  bed  itself  shall  not  be  immedi- 
ately visible  to  a  person  entering  the  room. 
The  placing  of  the  windows,  the  fireplace,  and 
the  doors  to  closets  or  a<|joining  rooms  will  be 
a  matter  of  choice  with  the  occupuit ;  but  if 
the  bedroom  is  to  serve  also  for  the  dressing 
room  for  at  least  one  person,  the  case  is  still 
more  complicated,  and  the  placing  of  the  windows 
has  much  to  do  with  the  placing  nnd  proper 


BEID8TBAD 
Bgfating  of  the  dressing  tabic  In  all  theM 
respects  the  bedroom  with  alcove  has  peculiar 
advantages,  such  ae  the  freqiieut  introduction 
of  a  vestibule  corresponding  with  the  depth  of 
the  alcove  and  allowing  the  entranre  door  to  be 
in  a.  place  which,  least  of  all,  commaiiilB  a  view 
of  the  bed.  No  general  rule  can  be  given  for 
the  planning  of  bedrooms  of  any  form  or  siie ; 
the  room  which  seems  ideally  good  to  one  peraon 


Bzrmoi:  Hohb,  Bbloiitii. 

has  been  found  to  be  positively  disliked  by 
others  of  equal  good  taste  and  perceptions. 

—  R.  S. 
BEDSTBAB.  The  wooden  or  metal  frame 
serving  to  supijort  a  lied  and  raise  it  above  the 
floor,  ad  to  escape  from  drauglits  or  the  invasion 
of  noxious  aninuds.  In  nuxlcrn  usage,  the  beil- 
Bt«ad  is  generally  movable.  (For  a  standing  or 
pennanent  bedstead,  see  Bed  Place;  Berth; 
Box  Bed;  Bunk.) 


BBLFBY 

BUBUIVB  (n.  used  attributively).  Ckmical, 
with  curved  sides,  having  a  shape  such  as  that 
of  the  tomb  known  as  the  Trtaaaij  of  Atreus. 
(Compare  Alveated.) 

BEER  CELLAB.  A.  A  oellu  for  the 
storage  of  beer. 

B.  A  drinking  place  {Bier  5(«6e  or  .Knwpe), 
usually  partly  underground  and  intended  pri- 
marily for  the  sale  and  the  drinking  of  beer. 
The  idea  is  made  attractive  by  sssociation  nnth 
the  numerous  HatkskeUers  of  Germany  (see 
Bathskeller). 

BBFFBOI.  A.  In  French,  a  framework  for 
supporting  a  heavy  belL     Hence,  — 

B.  In  France  and  neighbouring  countries,  ft 
communal  or  civil  bell  tower  as  distinguished 
troai  the  docker  or  steeple  of  a  church.  Th« 
beffrois,  which  first  appear  at  the  dose  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  France,  are  in  some  caaes 
isolated,  in  otliers  attacked  to  the  town  halL 
Those  of  the  monufactuiing  towns  of  Belgium 
are  particularly  interesting.  The  name  ia 
applied  also  to  a  movable  tower  of  wood  used 
in  sieges.  (Compare  Belfry ;  Bell  Tower ;  Town 
Hall,  under  HaU.) 

BEHAIM  (or  BBOAM);  maaon  {Stein- 
metz);  d.  Aug.  27,  1538. 

Hans  Bchaim  built  the  Komhaiu  at  NUni- 
berg  and  the  portal  of  the  old  nathhaus.  His 
son,  Hans  the  Younger,  succeeded  him. 

Neudiirfer,  K&tutler  und  Werkltvte  von  X6rw 

BELFRT.  A.  Originally,  a  tower,  used  in 
besieging  a  fortilied  place,  of  wood  and  movable. 
The  term  comiected  with  beffroi,  the  French 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  lias  no  reference  to 
belL  Later,  a  shelter  for  cattle,  a  watch  tower, 
and  the  like  ;  obsolete  in  all  these  senses.  The 
form  "  belfraye  "  apjiears  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  even  then  there  is  no  referenOB 
to  the  uae  of  bells. 

B.  In  modem  use,  a  structure  amnged  ibr 
carrying  large  bells,  and  allowing  of  their  proper 
service,  in  different  applications,  viz. :  — 

(1)  A  Bell  Tower.  (2)  That  chamber  in  a 
bell  tower  where  the  beJls  are  placed,  the  Bell 
Chamber.  (3)  A  BeU  Cage.  (4)  The  place 
occupied  by  the  bell  ringers.  This  is  sometimes 
far  below  the  bells,  and  in  some  churehea  [is  on 
the  floor  of  the  tower,  level  with  the  floor  of  the 
church  itself.  Holes  in  the  vault  above  the 
porch  may  yet  be  seen  in  many  churches,  throu^ 
wliich  boles  the  bell  ropes  came  down  and  were 
coiled  and  hung  up  on  hooks  in  the  walls  when 
not  in  use. 

Belts  may  be  either  struck  by  hammer  on  the 
outside  of  the  soundbow  or  part  where  the  metal 
is  thickest  near  the  mouth,  or  by  the  clapps 
at  nearly  the  same  point,  in  each  case  without 
moving  the  bell ;  or  they  may  be  swung  so  that 
the  clapper  strikes  on  the  lower  side  of  the 
soundbow  only,  or  swung  still  fiutiur  imtal  the 
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mouth  is  uppermoet  md  the  clapper  strikea  on 
both  sides.  It  is  only  when  bells  are  "swung" 
that  they  can  property  be  said  to  nng  or  to  be 
rung.  The  striking  of  the  bell  while  still  bj 
hammer  or  clapper  is  caUed  chiming;  although 
here  there  is  coniuuoD  between  the  more  regular 


BELFRY 
introduced  for  striking  the  bells  in  this  way,  uid 
a  great  deal  of  iuconvenience  and  great  wear 
and  strain  upon  the  tower  are  saved  by  this 
means ;  but  lovera  of  bell  ringing  adhere  to  the 
old  practice,  and  to  the  belief  that  belU  must  be 
swung  with  their  mouths  uppermoet  and  in  peab 


ud  deliberately  musical  chiming  and  the  tech- 
nical KCpreaeion  here  given.  When  the  bell  is 
not  moved,  the  condition  is  nearly  that  of  the 
Carillon.     Various  ingenious  devices  have  been 


of  six  or  eight  bells,  managed  hy  as  many  ringers 
acting  in  harmony  under  a  l^uler,  in  order  to 
give  this  kind  of  music  its  fitll  interest  and  value. 
For  the  purpose  of  swinging  bells  an  apparatus 
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is  provided  conHiating  of  a  "half  wheel,"  or,  in 
mmieni  times  a  wheel  forming  a  complete  circle, 
nhuh  wheel  in  seiured  to  a  stock  '  or  "head- 
stoc  k  at  itH  axle,  and  conDisting  of  a  very  Bolul 
short  beam  of  wood  Bupporting  the  bell  auil 
moimg  with  the  wheel  The  bell  is  east  with 
what  are  lalleil  c*inoiia  at  the  top  whieh  canons 
fonn  a  kmil  of  staph  ind  <ill<  it  of  holding  the 
liells  by  sireft  bolts  closely  to  the  st^iok.  In 
Boine  modeni  belis  &  mushroom-shaped  button 


Bblfrt:  Intrrios  of  West  Towbk  of  Church  i 

Bkrnirrbs,  nkak  Caen  (Calvaiios), 
The  bsU  r«i*s  jJisi  thniugU  liulesin  Iho  vmulUnf:  tn  llw  rhiirch  At 

has  been  substituted.  The  rojie  is  secured  to 
one  spoke  or  biatx  of  the  wheel  and  fiiUoWB  its 
grooved  circumference  fur  [KThaps  one  ([Uarter 
of  the  circle  ;  it  then  falls  throitgh  the  Boor  of 
the  bell  chani1)er  to  the  belfry  in  sense,  B,  (4). 
The  pull  of  the  rope  turns  the  wheel,  revolves 
the  stock  upon  the  pivot  of  the  axle,  and  liils 
the  mouth  of  the  bell.  It  is  held  by  many 
antiquaries  that  the  mediiuval  half  wheel  was 
better  than  the  modem  wheel,  because  the  bell 
need  never  be  swung  above  the  horizontal  line 
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of  the  wheel's  axis.  In  either  case,  the  handling 
in  this  way  of  very  heavy  bells  is  extremely 
difHciilt;  and  the  swinging  of  bells,  even  of  ten 
hundred  weight,  requires  very  careAiUy  at^usted 
apparatus  kept  in  perfect  order. 

(See  Bibliographies  of  Church  ;  Tower;  Gothic 
Ar<:hiteeture ;    and    the   Geographical    terms.) 
—  R.  S. 

BELFRT    CHAMBER.    Same   as   Bel^, 

B,  (;i). 

BELFRT  OABLE ;  BELFRT  TOWER. 

Same  as  Bell  Gable  :  Bed  Tower. 

BELFRT  TURRET.  A.  Same  as  BeU 
Turret 

B  A  turret  leading  to  a  belfry,  as  by 
means  of  a  vmding  stair  within  the  turret, 
and  having  otYen  a  separate  door  opening 
from  the  churchyard  or  the  like. 

BBLOItJU,  ARCUXTECTUHB  OF. 
That  of  the  modem  kingdom,  establisheil  in 
1831  and  including  the  ancient  countahipa, 
bishoprics  etc  of  Hninault,  Samur,  Bra- 
bant LiTiiburg  Henncgau,  with  the  north- 
em  half  of  Flanders  and  the  western  half 
of  Luxemburg 

The  most  important  buildings  of  Belgium 
can  be  seen  hj  following  a  rout«  sigzaggiiig 
irregularl}  across  the  country,  taking  the 
vanouB  citiea  in  an  order  beginning  with 
Antwerp  on  the  north,  and  then  Buccessively 
through  Mechhn  Louvain,  Bnissels,  Alosl, 
Audenarde  Ghent,  Bruges,  Ypres,  Cour- 
tray  Tournay  Mons,  Namur,  Hiiy,  and 
Liege  This  embraces  all  of  the  architectu- 
ral interest  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  f(U  small  examples  which  are  in 
the  sill  iirbs  ot  some  of  the  larger  cities. 

The  III  hitecturc  of  Belgium  is  esaenlially 
Geniiinn  in  s]unt,  the  style  of  detail,  the 
dit>[M>hiti<.n  and  the  character  of  buildings 
of  al)    the  periods  showing  the  Teutonic 
ongiii  ( f  the  people ;  though  much  of  the 
mediiLvai   work  is   inspired   directly  from 
France  while  the  Renaissance  reflects  the 
influmce  of  the  Spanish  domination  and  the 
modem  buildings  are  almost  wholly  French 
by    deriiatioTi      The    most    charaeteristic 
phase  ot  the  national  architecture  is  that 
affordcil  by  its  civic  buildings,  which  are  in 
many  respects  unrivalled  anywhere  in  the 
world. 
The  earlier  work  is  found  mostly  in  the  east 
and  south  towanis  the  Rhenish  provinces.      At 
S<iignieB,  twenty-two  miles  southwest  of  Bmasels, 
is  the  church  of  S.  Vincent,  the  oldest  religious 
edifice  existing  in  the  comitty,  dating  from  965, 
and  still  retaining  the  complete  features  of  a 
tenth  century  church.      At  Liege  there  are  ex- 
amples of  Riirnaiiesque  and  early  Gothic  afforded 
by  the  churches  of  S.  Croix,  S.  Bartheleray,  S. 
Jean,  and   by  the  west   front  of  S.  Jacques. 
These  churches  show  the  peculiar  arrangement 
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of  the  Rhenish  Romanesque  in  which  the  west 
front  becomes  a  mere  frontispiece  marked  with 
two  towers,  without  a  central  doorway,  the  main 
entrance  being  on  the  side.  At  Villers,  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  Louvain,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  are  the  imposing 
ruins  of  a  Romanesqe  abbey  church  dating  Irom 
the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

One  of  the  early  and  very  interesting  build- 
ings is  the  Chapelle  du  Saint  Sang  (Chapel 
of  the  Holy  Blood),  acyoining  the  town  hall  at 
Bruges,  a  two-storied  structure  dating  from  1 150 
and  showing  a  curious  mixture  of  Oriental  traces 
in  its  external  architecture.  The  church  of 
Notre  Dame  in  the  same  city,  dating  in  its 
present  form  from  about  the  thirteenth  century, 
has  an  interesting  lat«  Gothic  north  portal, 
giving  access  to  the  baptistery;  and  the 
cathedral  of  Bniges,  dedicated  to  S.  Sauveur, 
is  an  early  Gothic  brick  stnieture,  the  oldest 
example  of  mediaeval  Flemish  brickwork,  with  a 
nicely  proportioned  interior  and  a  curious  west 
tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  dates  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  upper  portion  being  a 
nineteenth  century  addition. 

The  most  notable  example  of  the  early  work 
is  afforded  by  the  cathedral  of  Toumay,  a  very 
complete  structure  and  of  special  interest  in  that 
it  offers  a  complete  epitome  of  the  development 
of  the  Flemish  Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles. 
The  nave,  dating  from  1066,  is  bold,  round- 
arched  Romanesque  in  style,  with  a  double  row 
of  pier  arches,  slightly  horseshoe  in  shape,  a 
species  of  triforium  and  a  clerestory.  The 
carved  capitals  of  the  nave,  two  hundred  or 
more,  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
variety.  The  original  vaulting  covers  the  side 
aisles,  the  present  vaulting  of  the  central  aisle 
dating  from  1777.  The  transepts  are  terminated 
by  a  circular  Romanesque  apsis  treatment,  the 
side  portals  being  on  one  side  of  the  transverse 
axis.  The  choir  dates  from  1338,  is  fully 
developed  Grothic  in  style,  and  of  construction  so 
daring  and  slender  that  the  original  columns 
have  had  to  be  reinforced.  The  jubd  dates  from 
1566.  The  exterior  shows  a  square  pyramidal 
roofed  tower  rising  over  the  intersection,  flanked 
by  smaller  square  towers  at  the  angles  of  the 
transept,  and  a  modem  west  front  preserving 
only  the  general  lines  of  the  Romanesijue  work. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  example  of  Flemish  early 
medii[eval  work. 

The  cathedral  of  Liege  has  a  handsome,  very 
complete  Gothic  choir  dating  from  1280,  with 
nave  and  additions  of  the  early  Renaissance 
period,  1528.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting 
Gothic  church  at  Tongres,  ten  miles  north  of 
Ldege,  dating  from  1240.  The  Romanesque 
cloisters  of  this  church  are  worthy  of  note.  At 
Lierre,  a  small  town  nine  miles  southeast  from 
Antwerp,  is  the  church  of  S.  Gommaire,  dating 
from  1445.     The  church  of  S.  Martin,  at  Ypres, 
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built  about  1220,  has  been  cited  as  one  of  the 
purest  examples  of  thirteenth  century  Flemish 
Gothic,  showing  strong  French  influence.  It 
has  a  large  single  tower  on  the  west  front  over 
the  portal,  and  an  exterior  treatment  of  flying 
buttresses  on  the  sides,  which  is  rare  in  Belgium. 
An  extremely  interesting  church  of  the  Gothic 
period  is  the  cathedral  of  S.  Rombaut,  at 
Mechlin,  the  greater  part  of  which  dates  from 
the  foiui^enth  century,  with  choir  of  the  fifteenth 
century  and  a  huge  west  tower  of  the  same 
period,  carried  to  a  height  of  324  feet.  An- 
other noteworthy  church  is  S.  Pierre,  at  Lou- 
vain, dating  from  1425,  which  is  quite  similar 
to  S.  Rombaut. 

In  Bnissels  there  are  only  a  few  mediaeval 
structures  of  any  special  note.  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Chapelle  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  nave  and  west  towers 
having  been  completed  in  1483.  The  high 
altar,  in  a  characteristic  Rococo  style,  was  ex- 
ecuted from  a  design  by  Rubens.  The  church 
of  Notre  Dame  des  Victoires,  dating  from  1 304, 
has  been  lately  carefully  restored.  The  only 
Gothic  church  in  Brussels  of  any  merit,  however, 
is  S.  Gudule,  the  cathedral,  an  imposing  struc- 
ture beg\m  in  1 220  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Romanesque  chapel,  traces  of  which  remain  in 
the  choir.  In  a  purely  artistic  sense  the  greatest 
treasure  of  the  church  is  its  stained  glass,  of  an 
early  Renaissancie  character,  the  best  of  which 
was  painted  by  Bernard  van  Orley. 

At  Ghent  there  arc  three  interesting  examples 
of  mediteval  architecture.  S.  Jacques  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  1100,  but  the  only 
early  portion  of  the  building  remaining  is  pos- 
sibly the  towers,  the  remainder  of  the  present 
edifice  dating  from  a  later  period.  The  church 
of  S.  Midiel  is  a  Gothic  structure  of  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  has  a  strik- 
ing exterior.  The  church  of  S.  Nicholas  is  the 
oldest  in  Ghent,  was  founded  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  is  Romanesque  in  mass  though  it  has 
been  altered  to  such  an  extent  in  detail  that  it 
has  lost  its  original  character.  There  is  an 
interesting  treatment  of  the  west  front  compris- 
ing a  high  gable  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a 
broad  window  and  flanked  by  two  turrets ;  and 
over  the  intersection  there  is  a  tall,  square 
tower  of  a  type  which  suggests  some  of  the 
Norman  work,  crowned  by  a  pyramidal  roof. 
This  edifice  in  some  respects  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  its  kind,  though  less  often  com- 
mented upon  than  the  cathedral  church  of 
S.  Bavon  in  the  same  city,  a  building  which 
could  be  i)erhaps  considered  as  most  truly  the 
type  of  the  Belgian  Gothic.  The  west  front  is 
almost  entirely  ocxjupied  by  an  enormous  tower, 
wider  than  the  central  aisle  of  the  nave,  carried 
up  with  square  buttresses  below,  merging  into 
comer  turrets  about  the  central  octagon  upon 
which  the  evident  intention  was  to  build  a  tall 
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KKLGirM,   AHCllITKrTniE   (IF 


Tnwn  nail  ot  l^navain;  built  iK'twCfn  14")0aiiil 
1405.  TliB  de»igupr  waa  Matthew  of  Liiyi'MK. 
The  buildint;  wbb  rpgtnred  early  in  tlip  ]in;si'nt 
centiuy,  but  has  gudererl  lew  iii  ilH  p^ncrat  rliar- 
■cter  thnn  bave  iimny  of  Ihi:  (iiitbii?  Ixiililiiipi  of 
Belgium.  The  arrarKems'nL  of  the  Btatiu-n  ii;  turi- 
am,  for  the  Dukn  of  Burjiundy,  Cuuiita  of  tlan- 


ilcnt,  ami  othtir  pirt-DtntcH  are  in  the  iippermoBl 
n)n',  aixl  in  the  liiwenmiHt  row  arc  tUv  tiiwiiKUicii  ; 
tlio  xeiiiiid  tiiT  of  iilcJicfl  Ih  fllh-il  with  iiriw)iiii 
cclelimliil  111  the  hixtiiry  iif  the  cimiitry,  wnniont 
Riul  Mati'Mnifii.  Till-  i-()rbi-lK  whit'li  KU|innrt  lliesc 
utatucH  uru  lilkil  with  very  elabuTat«  sculpture. 
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BELGIUM 

Bpire.  The  interior  is  interesting  for  its  simple, 
well-proportioned  nave,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  treasures  of  the  early  Flemish  school  of 
painters,  especially  the  paintings  in  the  choir  by 
the  brothers  Van  Eyck. 

The  style  of  the  S.  Bavon  tower  was  devel- 
oped in  the  Antwerp  cathedral  into  a  richness 
of  design  which  marks  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing buildings  in  Europe.  The  main  structure 
dates  from  1352  to  1411,  while  the  choir  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  towers  were  not  completed 
until  1449,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  north 
tower  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  In  plan,  the  nave  is  seven-aisled,  and 
the  proportions  are  very  impressive.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  dignified  design  as  a 
whole  that  Belgian  architecture  ever  produced. 
The  west  front  includes  two  towers  of  which 
only  one  is  completed,  enclosing  an  elaborate 
portal  and  rose  window.  The  completed  tower 
is  often  compared  in  its  delicacy  of  design  to 
lace  work,  a  simile  which  only  indefinitely 
expresses  the  beautiful  character  of  the  work. 
In  style  it  is  very  late  Gothic  with  all  the 
Flamboyant  qualities  which  mark  the  Flemish 
work;  but  coming  as  this  rich  work  does  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  it  seems  to  grow  naturally 
out  of  the  relatively  simple  base. 

The  late  Gothic  church  of  S.  Jacques,  at 
Antwerp,  dating  from  1491,  is  the  principal 
church  in  Antwerp  after  the  cathedral. 

There  remain  of  the  mediasval  period  a  num- 
ber of  lesser  churches,  all  of  which,  however, 
are  worthy  of  study.  S.  Waudru,  at  Mons, 
dating  from  1450,  is  a  late  Gothic  structure, 
the  exterior  of  which  is  only  partially  completed, 
with  a  very  bold  interior  construction.  At 
Louvain,  the  church  of  S.  Gertrude  is  a  Flam- 
boyant structure  containing  some  elaborate  choir 
stalls,  considered  the  most  notable  of  their  kind 
in  the  country.  At  Toumay,  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury church  of  S.  Brice  and  the  church  of 
S.  Quentin  are  both  worthy  of  a  visit.  And 
then  of  lesser  value  are  the  churches  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Ypres,  S.  Martin  at  Hal,  and  S.  Loup 
at  Namur. 

The  Cloth  Hall  at  Ypres,  buUt  about  1200, 
was  the  largest  civic  building  erected  in  Europe 
during  the  thirteenth  century,  being  over  400 
feet  long,  of  noble,  striking  proportion,  the 
centre  marked  by  a  mi^^^i^^y  designed  tower. 
In  its  simple,  dignified  design,  its  size,  and  the 
purity  of  its  detail  it  is  probably  the  most  suc- 
cessful building  of  its  kind  in  Europe.  The 
secular  architecture  of  Belgium  was,  however, 
at  its  best  during  a  later  Gothic  period,  when 
the  power  of  the  Communes  was  at  its  height. 
The  town  hall  of  Bruges,  built  in  1376,  is  of 
relatively  simple  and  quiet  design,  with  very 
choice  details,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  purest  exam- 
ple of  Flemish  civic  architecture,  though  less 
interesting  in  mass  and  composition  than  the 
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Brussels  town  hall,  dating  from  1401,  which  is 
marked  at  the  centre  by  a  very  elaborate  tower 
and  a  spire  ranking  in  design  with  the  north 
tower  of  Antwerp  cathedral.  The  town  hall  of 
Louvain,  erected  in  1448-1463,  is  one  of  the 
most  elaborately  decorated  pieces  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture in  existence,  and  is  repeated  on  a  similar 
scale  with  slight  variations  in  the  town  hall  at 
Audenarde.  The  town  haU  at  Alost  is  a  very 
picturesque  treatment  of  the  same  problem ;  and 
that  at  Ghent  is  an  elaborate  structure  on  a 
smaller  scale  in  a  later  Flamboyant  style  dating 
from  1481. 

Nearly  all  the  Belgian  cities  have  their  bel- 
fries and  markets,  many  of  which  ofier  points 
of  interest.  The  belfry  at  Bruges,  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  the  best 
known  and  one  of  the  most  successful,  consist- 
ing of  an  enormous  tower  attached  to  the  mar- 
kets, rising  to  a  height  of  considerably  over 
300  feet.  The  belfry  at  Ghent,  dating  in 
part  fi'om  the  fourteenth  century,  is  also  of  con- 
siderable interest,  a  rectangular  tower  crowned 
by  a  polygonal  belfVy  in  two  stories.  The 
thirteenth  century  bell  tower  at  Toumay  is  very 
picturesque,  and  there  are  belfries  of  lesser 
architectural  value  at  Mons,  Courtray,  Louvain, 
and  Mechlin. 

Of  the  Renaissance  work  there  is  not  a  great 
deal  in  Belgium.  The  Hotel  des  Biscayas  at 
Bruges,  dating  from  1495,  is  the  earliest  exam- 
ple. The  bishop's  palace  at  Liege,  dating  from 
1508,  is  a  stnicture  often  cited,  a  bastard  early 
Renaissance  design,  in  detail  picturesque  rather 
than  architectural.  The  Palais  de  Justice  of 
Bruges  has  a  remarkable  Renaissance  chimney- 
piece  dating  from  1529,  and  in  the  same  city, 
the  An(;ien  Greffe  or  Court  of  Record  is  an  in- 
teresting Renaissance  edifice  of  1534,  recently 
restored.  The  moileni  Exchange  at  Antwerp  is 
assumed  to  be  in  the  same  style  as  its  prede- 
cessor, which  was  erected  in  1531  and  burned 
down  during  the  present  century,  the  only 
change  having  been  made  in  the  dimensions. 
The  Antwer])  town  hall  is  an  early  Renaissance 
structure  dating  firom  1554,  the  only  one  of  the 
notable  Flemish  town  halls  which  departs  from 
the  Flamboyant  Gothic  style.  The  Plantin 
Moretus  mansion  at  Antwerp  dates  from  the 
sixteenth  century  and  is  now  used  as  a  museum, 
preserved  in  many  respects  as  it  was  when 
serving  as  a  habitation.  About  the  town  hall 
at  Antwerp  are  a  number  of  guild  houses 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, and  all  in  excellent  preservation.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  a  row  of  exceedingly  interesting 
houses  adjoining  the  town  hall  at  Brussels.  At 
Mechlin  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Saumon  is  worth 
a  visit.  The  late  Flemish  Renaissapce  and 
Rococo  buildings  of  merit  are  few.  The  church 
of  S.  Charles  Borromeo  at  Antwerp,  built  in 
1620,  cited  as  the  handsomest  Jesuit  church  in 
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Europe,  has  an  int«Teetiiig  tower ;  and  the  weot 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Michel  at  Louvain 
presents  a  moat  typical  Jesuit  design,  dating 
from  1 650.  The  late  Renaissance  and  Rococo 
work  is,  howerer,  chiefly  exemplified  in  portions 


.,  LonvAiH,  Bkloium, 


o{,  or  additions  to,  earlier  work.  Several  of  the 
churches  have  some  most  elaborate  Rococo 
interior  details,  such  as  the  high  altar  of  S.  Rom- 
baut,  Mechlin,  and  the  jub^s  of  S.  Waudru  at 
Mons,  and  of  Toumay  cathedral.  The  Renais- 
uace  organ  fronts  ako  deserve  study,  notably 
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those  of  8.  Michel,  Louvain,  S.  Jacqueo,  LU^ 
and  Notre  Dame  du  Sablon,  Brussels. 

The  nineteenth  century  work  of  Belgium  com- 
pares favourably  in  many  respects  with  that  of 
other  European  countries.  The  most  notable 
building  is  the  Palais  de  Juatic«  at 
Brussels,  begun  in  1S66,  and  one 
of  the  largest  architectural  works  of 
the  present  century.  In  dignity  of 
composition  anil  mast«rly  handling 
of  mass  it  is  perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing modem  building  uf  Europe.  Also 
in  Brussels  is  the  Column  of  the 
Constitution,  hj-  the  architect  who 
designed  the  Palais  de  Justice,  the 
Hotel  de  la  Banque,  the  Palais  dei 
Beaux  Arts,  and  the  Bourse,  all  of 
them  in  the  modem  French  taste 
which  seems  to  have  found  most 
fovour  in  Belgium.  There  is  a  group 
of  veij  interesting  houses  ou  the 
Boulevard  du  Nonl,  built  as  a  result 
of  a  competition  instituted  by  the 
municipality  for  the  twenty  best 
fai^ades.  Building  Na  1  received 
the  first  prize. 

There  is  a  small  history  of  the 
architecture  of  Belgium,  published 
forty  years  ago,  and  too  often  quoted 
as  if  of  authority.  Otherwise,  the 
subject  is  treated  only  in  connection 
with  loiter  fielila  of  inc[uiry. 

Van  Ysendyck's  preat  collection  <  I 
plates  {DoeutHftilM  Clatahdf  Vartdant 
Ifs  Pags  ban)  contains  a  vast  smuum 
of  material.  Rudde,  Monuments  dr 
Bnigrs.  IPB-l ;  A'ersclicldp,  Tht  Ancitnt 
Ifmetlif  Edifices  of  Bruges,  1875; 
Stappaert's  Brlgique  Xonumtntalt ; 
Xasli,  .ftrcAiYerf  ure  of  the.  Middle  Agt$, 
I83B ;  and  plates  and  notices  tn  mtsceU 
loneiius  works  such  as  King's  iSHiiIif 
Book  of  Medttieal  ArfhiUttvre  and 
Art;  Gnilhabaud,  MnnvTnents;  G*H- 
hiibauil,  L' An-hileeture  du  Vau  XVII 
tilhle  et  Iti  Arts  qui  en  dependtnt. 
—  C.  H.  Blackau. 

B&Ui.  A  hollow  instrument,  gnt- 
cmlly  of  mctul,  used  to  produce  a 
musical  sound  when  struck  by  a 
hammer,  or  tlie  like.  The  ususl 
form  is  that  of  an  inverted  cup,  or 
bowl,  with  a  flaring  rim.  Bells  are 
of  great  antiquity,  and  were  exten- 
sively employ«i  by  the  ancients,  — 
but  not  in  connection  with  architec- 
ture, —  merely  ae  means  of  call,  u 
instruments  of  music,  as  tropbiea,  and  for  per- 
sonal ornaments ;  the  Christians,  faowever,  in 
using  them  in  accordance  with  the  requiiements 
of  their  religion,  were  ultimately  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  new  forms  in  architecture,  viz.,  the 
CampanUe,    Bell   Tower,    BeUkj,    Bell   Tunet, 


BBLI.ANO 
Bell  Gable,  and  BeU  Cot  (which  Bee).  There  is 
a  tradition  that  church  hells  were  inveutetl  by 
Pauliniu,  Bishop  of  Nola  in  Campania,  about 
the  year  400.  They  were  in  use  in  France  as 
early  aa  550,  and  Saint  Benctlict  introducei] 
them  into  England  in  680.  The  firet  church 
bells  were  made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  lapping 
one  over  the  other,  and  riveted  at  the  point  of 
juncture  ;  a  bell  of  this  kind,  made  in  the  sixth 
century,  is  now  in  the  cliurch  of  S.  Ceciha  at 
Cologne.  It  is  said  that  hells  were  cast  in 
copper  in  the  eighth  century,  but  the  oMeat  ex- 
isting example  bean  the  date  1159,  and  hangs 
in  the  campanile  of  the  cathedral  of  Siena. 
Church  bells,  like  all  in.ftrumenta  ecdesiastica, 
are  consecrated  to  their  use  by  a  regular  form 
of  henedictioD,  and  in  thia  ileilication  rite  each 
bell  receives  a  nanie,  a  custom  which,  it  is  said, 
originate!  with  Pope  John  XIII.  (965-973). 
(For  the  placing  and  ringing  of  large  bells,  see 
Belfry.) 
The  celebratwl  bells  of  the  world :  — 


BELL  CANOPY 
Roccabonella  in  the  church  of  S.  Francesco  at 
Padua,  finished  by  Andrea  Briosco.     (See  Bri- 
osco.) 

Bode,  Wilhelm,  Lo  Seultort  Bartolommto  BtJ- 
lano;  PaolettI,  SinoKimtHto  in  Venecia,  Vol.  II. 

BEliL  CAGB.  The  timber  ftamework  which 
supports  the  bells  in  a  belfry  or  steeple.  It  ia 
designed  with  the  object  of  nhBorbing  as  much 
as  (xisBible  of  the  vibration  of  the  swinging 
bells,  so  as  to  transmit  to  the  tower  walls  a 
minimum  of  jurring.  (See  Belfiy,  B;  BeU 
Hanging.)     (Cuts,  cols.  383,  384,  385.) 

BELI.  CANOFT.     A.   Same  aa  Bell  Gable. 

B.  An  open  structure  with  a  small  roof  in- 
tended to  carry  and  shelter  a  bell,  and  either 
Btanding   independently,    as   at  the  gate  of  a 


Great  Bell,  Moscow 
Secoud  Bell,  Moscow 
Third  BeU,  Moscow 
Great  Bell,  Peking 
Great  Bell,  I^anking 
Bell  Notru  Dame,  Paris 
Bell  of  Erfurt,  Krfurt 
Big  Ben,  WeBtminster 
Great  Peter,  York 


i8T.,2c' 


1  qrs.  0  lb. 


10" 


II) 


The   literature   of   bells  ia    very   voluminous  ; 
th^  older  works  on  the  subject  are :  Kggers,  De 
Origiat   el   .Voniinc    CampaHarum,   Jena,    1084 ; 
Cbr}-Bauder,  Hiit.  Xarhrichi  von  KIrchen-GlocJcen, 
Kinteln.  ITuo  ;  and  Uie  later  ones,  GaUy,  The  Bell, 
Its   Origin,  HMory,  and  Uar.;   Didroii, 
A*naUAnhM..Wl..i2i>,  XVI.,  IW; 
and  niany  articles  hi  the  Kevue  de  i'arl 
Chretitn.     There  are  books  ou  the  bell  ■ 
ol    almost   every   county    in    England, 
mostly   historical,   but  of   very 
little  use  to  [be  architect;  tliero 
are  also  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject   in   Poole's   Higlorg  of 
£cilriiaittiral    ArehUettitre    in 
Enyiand. 

—  Caryl  Coleman. 


I.    (See  Klectri- 
cal  Appliances.) 

BELLAITO  (VELI.A2IO). 
BARTOIAMBmo ;  architect, 
sculptor,  and  goldsmith ;  b. 
about  U37;  d.  after  1491. 

The  principal  pupil  of  Donatello  in 
Padua.  The  monuments  of  Antonio 
Boselli  (d.  1466),  and  Raffaclc  VoX^mo 
in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  at  Puduu 
(il  Saiito)  are  attributed  to  him.  Ris 
will,  dated  Sept.  7,  1479,  states  that 
in  that  year  he  waa  sent  to  Constnnti- 
Dople  with  the  painter.  Gentile  Belliiii, 
fay  the  Venetian  Senate,  at  the  iuvitii- 
tion  of  the  Sultan  M^omet  II.  Id 
1491  be  bqpn  the  monument  of  Pietro 
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BOLIj  OABBIAaB 
cfaurchyud,   or  resting  upon    the  wall  of   a 
church,  chapel,  or  other  structure. 

BBLI.  CARRIAaEL  The  Btracture  which 
carries  a  bell,  or  bells,  in  a  belfry ;  either  the 
whole  Bell  Cage,  or  the  etoclc  and  wheel  taken 
together,  or  the  stock  alone.  The  tenu  does 
not  seem  to  be  used  with  technical  accuracy. 


BBLL  GBANK 
ings  are  sometimes  filled  with  Lourer  Boftidt, 
or  Abat-SooB,  to  exclude  the  rain  without  inters 
rupting  the  sound.     (See  Bell  Carriage.) 

BBLL  COT ;  COTB.  A  small  stnicture  to 
carry  and  shelter  one  or  more  bells,  and  carried 
upon  brackete  projecting  from  a  wall,  or  built 
upon  a  roof  or  spire.     (Cut,  coL  286.) 


Bull  Caos:  Chubch  o 


B  Ds  Brllbttllb. 


BBLL  CHAMBBH.     That   portion   of  the 
interior  of  a  belAy,  steeple,  or  campanile,  in 

which  tlie  bells  are  hung.  It  rantains  the 
bell  carriage,  and  has  large  openings  to  permit 
the  wide  difikision  of  tbe  sound.     These  open- 


BELL  CRAITK.  A  bent  or  angular  lerer 
for  changing  the  direction  of  a  to-and-fro  move- 
ment, so  called  from  its  use  in  changing  the 
direction  of  bell  wires  of  mechanical  door  bells 
or  call  bells. 


BBItL  G-ABIiB 


BEUi  «»*PT.Ti  X  gable  having  an  open* 
ing  in  vhich  a  bell  is  hung;  in  particular,  an 
upward  prolongation  of  a  portion  of  a  wall  above 
the  not,  terminatmg  in  a  small  gable,  and  bav- 
ing  one  or  more  opeoiiigB  for  belk. 


BBLL  HOtTBS 

BBLL  HAirama.  A,  The  trade  or  oper- 
ation of  putting  in  place  in  a  building  the  bells 
and  their  appurtenances.  Originally,  this  work 
was  confined  to  auch  bells  as  were  sounded  hj 
wirea  conoectcd  with  levers  or  handles  pulled 
b;  the  operator,  and  other  simple  mechanical 
devices,  and  the 
trade  of  placing 
or  hanging  the 
apparatus  was 
one  requiring 
considerable 
skill  and  ezpen 
ence,  owing  to 
the  necessity  of 
nice  and  arcu- 
rate  adjustment 
of  the  long,  = 
strained 

which  transmit- 
ted the  power, 
changing  direc 
tionwhereneces 
sar;  by  means  j 
of  levers  i 
bell  cranks.     In 

modem  times,  the  trade  also  includes  the  placing 
of  electric  bellfl,  which  are,  in  fact,  rapidly  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  appliances.  (See  Elec- 
trical Appliances.) 

B.    Same  as  Bell  Carriage.  — D.  N.  B.  8. 

BBIaL  HOUBE.  A  building,  usually  tower- 
Uke,  intended  for  the  housing  and  proper  sound- 
ing of  a  bell,  or  tells,    <    cBpeciaily,  — 


Bbll  Cotb  at  Mittoib,  itbab  Carn  (Calvados). 

Tha  llEht  ISth  ernlory  (ibl*  bu  bwn  atarad  hy  addad  atumwy 

which  la  eoTcnd  aod  routed  with  Ulna. 


BBLL  PULL 

A  Round  Tower,  like  those  of  Ireland,  the 
term  having  been  appli«!  to  these  by  modern 
ATchiBoIogists  becuiiae  of  the  ancient  Celtic  term 
having  that  significance  which  is  used  for  such 
builihngs  in  early  nuinuscripts. 

BBLli  FUIiIi.  A  knob,  or  handle,  and  its 
appurteiianceB,  Cdnnectal  with  a  bell  hy  any 
mechanical  contrivance,  and  l>y  which  the  bell 
is  runjj  by  pulling. 

BELL  TOWER.  A  tower  fitted  and  pre- 
pared for  containing  one  or  more  large  bells, 
und  for  allowing  their  sound  to  be  heard  prop- 
erly near  at  hand,  and  also  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Nothing  of  the  kind  eeems  to  have 
existed  in  antiquity.  (For  the  earliest  use  of 
bells,  see  Bell.)  Towers  were  erected  in  con- 
Dection  with  diurches;  sometimes  for  defence 


{see  Tower);  sometimes  as  watch  towers,  in 
which  case  the  municipality  might  join  with  the 
buildera  of  the  church  in  erecting  a  tower;  the 
church  itself  serving,  in  early  days,  many  of 
the  purposes  of  a  place  of  popular  assembly.  In 
any  case,  tlio  obviuvis  need  of  raising  large  bells 
well  above  the  roofs  of  the  church  and  other 
structures,  and  the  euperioritj  of  the  tower  over 
the  Bell  Gable,  or  the  like,  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port, would  be  obvious.  The  church  towers  of 
Italy  took  from  the  firet,  and  have  always  re- 
tained, their  character  of  isolated,  or  nearly  iso- 
lated, plain  vertical  shafts.  (See  Campanile.) 
Those  of  the  North  were,  from  the  first,  more 
commonly  designed  as  inseparable  parts  of  the 
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BELL  TOWBB 
church  building.  In  all,  the  same  conditioni 
obtained  with  regard  to  the  placing  of  the  heOa, 
the  openings  of  the  bell  chamber  needing  to  be 
raise<E  well  above  the  riilges  of  the  neighbouring 
roofs,  and  the  bells  placed  with  their  moutbi 
well  above  the  sills  of  those  openings. 


Municipal  bell  towen  existed  u  early  as  th« 
eleventh  century,  in  Italy,  and  also  in  the  North. 
They  were  at  first  used  also  as  towers  of  de- 
fence, OS  in  the  case  of  disordera  within  the 
town.    Later,  they  became  onuunental  ftfttnn^ 


BBIiL  TUBBET 
vsualljr  attached  to,  or  BtaadiDg  near,  the  Town 
Hall  (which  see  under  Hall),  and  the  bell,  or 
bella,  eerred  for  alarms  of  fire,  or  of  attack,  and 
for  calling  the  dtiEens  together  on  any  occasion. 
The  chimes  of  bells,  which  are  m  attractive  a 
feature  in  the  historic  towns  of  Belgium,  were 
^nerally  located  in  these  municipal  towers. 
(Se«  Carillon  and  Chime.)  It  is  noticeable 
that  these  towers  would  not  have  seemed  to  a 
«itizen  of  Florence,  or  Brussels,  in  the  fourteenth 
centtujr,  essentially  bell  towers ;  they  have  taken 
that  association  in  modem  times  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  from  our  recent  associations  of 
anv  use  for  a  tower  apart  from  that  of  carrying 
bells.     (Compare  Beffroi;  Belfiy.)  — R.  3. 


Bell  Tuaksr  at  Hjlbbscokb,  Glodcestkbshibz. 

BELIi  TUBKBI.  A  small  tower,  usxtally 
topped  with  a  spire  or  pinnacle,  and  containing 
<me  or  more  bells. 

BBLLT.  A  convex  swelling  portion  of  any 
surface,  member,  or  piece,  as  the  under  side  of  a 
beam  which  has  sagged ;  the  rounded  portion  of 
a  TBse^haped  baluster. 

BBLT  COUKSB.     Same  as  String  Course. 

BELVEDSEIB.  A  building  commanding  or 
supposed  to  command  an  interesting  view ;  but 
the  name  may  be  given  to  the  whole  of  a  large 
structure  of  which  a  part  only  is  bo  favoured. 
Two  buildings  of  special  importance  arc  known 
by  this  name  :  first,  that  in  the  Vatican,  where 
a  square  court  with  the  comers  taken  off,  mak- 
ing an  irr^ular  octagon,  is  called  the  Court  of 
tbe  Belvedere,  and  the  loggie  and  galleries 
which  open  upon  it  share  in  the  appellation. 
Several  imporUnt  antique  eculptuiee  receive 
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their  common  names  from  the  iact  of  their 
standing  in  this  part  of  the  palace.  Second,  at 
Vienna,  a  palace  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city;  built  in  1734  by  Hildebrand  for 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  for  many  years 
containing  the  chief  gallery  of  paintings  belong- 
ing to  tlie  Austrian  crown.  Thet«  paintings 
have  now  been  moved  to  the  museum  built 
upon  the  new  Hingstrasse.  —  R.  S. 

BEMA.  Originally,  a  raiseil  platform; 
hence,  the  sanctuary  of  a  Greek,  Byzantine,  or 
Armenian  church,  which  is  alwaj's  rainccl  one  or 
more  steps  above  the  nave.  In  the  Greek 
church  the  sanctuary  is  entirely  screened  from 
sight,  leaving  only  a  uan'ow  atrip  of  the  plat- 
form visible  in  firont.  In  the  earlier  churches 
it  was  left  open,  and  contained  scats  ibr  the 
clergy  and  sometimes  for  an  episcopal  throne  in 
addition  to  the  altar. 

BENCH.  A.  A  long  seat,  most  often  of 
wood,  (lilfering  from  a  stool  in  its  greater  size 
and  impcrtaucc,  and,  frequently,  in  being  fixed 
and  in  having  a  back  and  arms.  Spedflcally, 
the  seat  for  persons  in  some  otBcial  capacity, 
especially  in  a  court  of  justice,  hence,  — 

B.  The  place  occupied  by  such  a  bench ;  the 
room  especially  prei>ared  for  the  placing  of  such 
a  bench ;  a  court  of  justice. 

C.  A  narrow  terrace  or  sbclf  in  an  earthwork 
or  the  like  (see  especially  its  use  in  Excavation). 

BENCH  HARK.  A  fixed  reference  mark 
from  which  hcigiits  and  levels  are  reckoned  in 
surveying  or  in  laying  oat  grounds  and  build- 
ings. It  is  usually  indicated  by  a  notch  or 
mark  ou  a  stone  or  stake  firmty  set  at  a  given 
point  of  the  plan. 

BENCH  TABIiB.  A  projecting  benchlikc 
course  of  masonry  on  the  inside  of  a  church, 
near  the  floor;  it  corresponds  to  the  Water 
Table  on  the  outside. 

BENCI,  ANTONIO  DI JACOPO  (ANTO- 
NIO DEL  FOLIiAJTTOIiO)  ;  sculptor  and 
painter;  b.  1429;  d.  1498. 

Known  more  as  a  painter  and  anatomiL^ 
draughtsman  of  celebrity  than  as  a  decorative 
artist ;  but  there  is  embossed  work  of  his  in  the 
baptistery  of  Florence. 

Bode,  Ilalifnischr.  BlUlknner  der  Benaigmiicr  ; 
MUntz,  ifenafMoncc ;  I'erkins,  Tuscan  Sculpton; 
Vasari. 

BENCI  DI  CIOnB  of  Como;  architect; 
d.  1388. 

About  1350  Clone  built  the  Capella  di 
S.  Anna  at  Or  S.  Michele  in  Florence.  He  was 
associated  with  Francesco  Talenti  (see  Talenti, 
F.)  at  the  Diiomo,  and  with  Simone  Talenti 
(see  Talenti,  S.)  as  capomaestro  of  the  Duomo 
and  Loggia  dei  Lanzi. 

Frey,  Loggia  dei  Lami;  Castelazzl,  Or  San 
Mteittle. 

BENDINO  MOMENT.  (See  under  Mo- 
ment) 
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BinilDETTO  DA  MAIAKO;  sculptor 
and  architect;  b.  1442  ;  J.  May   24,  1497. 

A  younger  brother  of  Qiuliano  da  Maiano  (gee 
Oiuliano  da  Uaiano)  and,  acconling  to  Perkins,  a 
p»pil  of  Luca  della  Rohbia  (see  Hobbia,  L.  della) 
in  sculpture.  Benedetto  waa  associat^l  with 
Gitiliano  in  their  hotega  (atelier)  in  Florence, 
anil  the  architectural  portion  of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  probably  bclonga  to  Qiuliano. 
He  made  the  altar  of  S.  Savino  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Facnza  about  U71  (Bode).  Before 
1481  he  made  the  marble  doorway  at  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence.  Hia  sculpture  at 
Loreto,  including  the  fountain  of  the  sanctuary, 
dates  from  1484-1487  (Gianuiizi).  For  Pietro 
Mellini  lie  made  tlie  fine  pulpit  in  the  church 
of  S.  Oroce,  Florence.  Alwut  1488  be  appears 
to  have  viaited  the  court  of  Matthias  Corvinus, 
king  of  Hungary.  Benedetto's  reputation  as 
on  architect  rests  mainly  upon  the  assertion  of 
Vaaari  tbat  be  designed  and  built  the  itrst  story 
of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  in  Roreocc  (begun  1489). 
The  documents  indicate,  however,  that  Giuliano 
da  Sangallo  was  tbe  actual  designer  of  the 
building  (see  Sangallo,  Giuliano  da).  Tbe 
extremely  delicate  portico  of  the  chureh  of 
the  Madonna  delle  Grazio  at  Arezzo  is  ascribed 
to  Benedetto  by  Vaaari.  About  1490  he 
made  the  bust  of  Antonio  Squareialupi  in  the 
Florentine  cathealral.  After  the  death  of 
Giuliano  da  Muuno  in  1 490,  Benedetto  entered 
the  service  of  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  after- 
wards King  Alfonso  II.,  for  whom  he  made,  in 
the  church  of  Mont  OLvetto,  Naples,  a  retabic 
with  a  baa-relief  of  tlie  Annimciation  and  other 
works.  The  black  marble  monument  of  Filippo 
Strozzi  in  the  church  of  S,  Maria  Novella,  Mor- 
ence,  waBnuulebyhimaboutl493.  Probably  after 
this  date,  he  maile,  at  Sau  Gimignano,  near  Flor- 
ence, the  altar  of  S.  Fina  in  the  Duomo,  and  the 
altar  of  S.  Bartolo  at  the  chureh  of  S.  Agostino. 

MDntz,  Ittnaiiuanet,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  400  and  482 ; 
Vaaari,  Milanesi  ed.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  »33 ;  Itode,  It. 
BildhaurTdeT  Reiiaimianfr ;  P.ianuizzi,  Benedrltii 
da  Maiano  (in  Arcltivio  Storiro  <MV  Arte.  Vol,  I.). 

BBNUDBTTO  DA  ROTBZZAITO  (QUA- 
Kim  or  OUAIiOTTI)  ;  architect  and  sculptor ; 
b.  1478;  d.  after  1552. 

Benedetto  is  especially  known  as  an  oma- 
meotist.  His  best  preserve^  work  is  tbe  fire- 
place of  the  Pabzzo  Rosselli  del  Turco  now  in 
the  Museo  Nazionalc,  Florence.  He  designed 
the  monument  of  the  Gonfuloniere  Fiero  Sodc- 
rini  in  the  church  of  the  Carmine,  Florence,  and 
that  of  Otldo  Altoviti  in  the  church  of  SS. 
Apoatoli,  Florence.  In  1524  he  weut  to  England 
and  made  for  Cardinal  Wolsey  tbe  sarcophagus 
which  was  finally  used  for  the  tomb  of  Admiral 
Nelson  in  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  London. 

Hans  Stefcmann  in  GeymUlIer-iitcf^ann,  Dft 
Airkilr.klur  der  Eenaiiiancf  in  ToKana;  H,  Sem- 
per, Hersorragen  de  Blldhauerarehittkien  der  Se- 
naiMiUKt. 
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i);   architect;   d. 


Benesch,  an  arcbit«ct  of  Laun,  Bobemia, 
built  for  Wladislaw  II.,  king  of  Bohemia 
(d.  1516),  the  Besides  on  the  Hradschin  in 
Prague.  One  wing  of  this  palace  with  the 
great  vaulted  hall,  KrOnwigsgaal,  his  most 
important  work,  is  still  in  existence.  He  built 
also  the  church  of  S.  Barbara  at  Kuttenbei^ 
near  Laun.  Benesch  was  essentially  a  con- 
structor, building  on  Gothic  lines.  In  the  due- 
oration    of  his  buildings,    Renaissance   detaila 

LUbke,  Gftchichte  der  Stnaittanct  in  Deutach- 


(Scc  Benedikt.) 
(BBNOtT),  SAINT;  architect 
and  engineer,  "patron  des  tJiginiettrs." 

According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Frtre  Robert 
d'Auserre,  Benoit  came  to  Avignon  in  1177, 
Le  disant  envot/i  de  Dieu  pour  conatruire  v» 
pont  sur  le  Hhdne.  He  collected  the  neces- 
sary money  as  alms  in  various  parts  of  France, 
and  built  the  bridge  of  Avignon  on  tbe  modd 
of  the  Pont  d«  Card,  built  by  Hailrian  in  the 
second  centuiy  a.d.  near  Ntmes,  France.  Of 
his  structure  only  tbe  chapel,  in  which  he  is 
buried,  and  por-  ^ 


entrance    to     a 

church.     Tbe 

b^nitier  may  be  supported  on  a  shaft  or  pedestal, 

or  corbelled  out  from  the  wall.     (Compare  Pila; 

Stoup.) 

BENJAMIN,  ABBES ;  architect. 

He  published  Toien  and  Country  Buildn't 
Assistant  (1797),  The  Practical  House  Car- 
penter {itb  ed.,  1835)  and  Elements  of  Archi- 
lecture,  books  much  used  by  early  American 
architects.  He  built  numerous  residenoeB  in 
west«m  MassBCbiisctts. 

AMtriean  Arehltett,  Vol.  XLVIt,  p.  40. 
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BUNOIT.     (See  B^nezet.) 

BENT  (n.).  In  the  United  States,  a  part 
of  a  frameti  structure  consisting  of  two  opposite 
posts  or  nearly  upright  struts  connected  by  a 
beam  or  by  braces.  In  former  times  it  was 
constructed  on  the  ground  and  then  raised  to 
its  position. 

BENVENUTO  DI  QIOVANNI.  (See  Bec- 
cafumi,  Domenico.) 

BtSEiAIN,  JEAN ;  decorator,  painter,  and 
engraver;  b.  1638  or  1639,  at  Saint  Mihiel, 
France;  d.  Jan.  24,  1711. 

He  was  probjibly  a  pupil  of  Gissey,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1674  as  dessinateur  du  cabinet 
du  roi.  He  was  the  chief  assistant  of  Charles 
Lebruu  (see  Lebrun),  and  executed  under  liis 
direction  the  decoration  of  the  Galerie  d^Apol- 
Ion  at  the  Louvre,  and  of  the  chateaux  of 
Versailles,  Saint  Germain,  Sceaux,  ete.  He 
also  designetl  tapestries  at  the  Golxjlins.  At 
the  death  of  Lebnm,  in  1690,  B^rain  succeeded 
him  in  much  of  the  decoration  of  the  royal 
pjJaces.  In  1677  ho  was  granted  lodgings  in 
the  Louvre,  where  he  died.  As  an  engraver  he 
first  ap]>ear8  in  the  illustration  of  Dherses 
pieces  de  serrurerie  hwenU^ea  par  JIugues 
BriHville  (see  Brisville),  Paris,  1663,  4to. 
The  G^Hvres  'de  J.  Berain  contenant  des 
oimemeuts  d\irrhitech(re  was  published  in 
1711  (Paris,  folio).  A  reprint,  J 00  planches 
principahs de  I'm  nvre  complet  de  Jean  B^rain^ 
has  been  publishetl  by  Quentin.  His  brother, 
Cbiude  Berain,  was  an  engraver  of  note,  and  his 
8on  Jean  succeeded  him  in  liis  work. 

Valabrftgiic,  "Joan  Berain"  in  Jb'vue  dfs  Arts, 
B^c,  Vol.  VI.;  MariPtte,  AhtfCfidnrin ;  Genevay, 
Style  Louis  JCIV;  Guilmanl,  I^s  Maitres  orne- 
mentistes. 

BERCKMAN8,  FERDINAND  ;  architect ; 
b.  Aug.  3,  1808. 

In  1834  Berckmans  was  appointed  architect 
of  the  province  of  Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  in 
1841  professor  at  the  Ac^idemie  in  that  city. 
In  1838  he  made  a  tour  through  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe.  Berckmans  designe*!  vari- 
ous monuments,  and  built  the  Gemeenehuis  in 
the  Gothic  style  at  Duifel,  Belgium. 

Immerzeel,  HoUandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kuns- 
tenaars. 

BERE,  RICHARD;  abbot  and  architect; 
d.  Jan.  20,  1584. 

Bere  was  installed  as  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
Somerset,  England,  in  1493.  He  built  King 
Edgar's  chapel  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church 
of  that  abbey,  which  was  finished  by  Abbot 
Whiting.  Bere  strengthened  with  arches  both 
sides  of  the  east  end  of  the  abbey,  which  was 
banning  to  "  cast  out."  In  1503  he  was  sent 
on  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  on  his  retuni  built 
a  chapel  to  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  on  the  north 
side  of  the  abbey  church.  He  built  also  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sepulchre  in  the  south  aisle,  in 
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which  he  was  buried.  His  initials  and  cogni- 
zance, a  cross  between  two  beer  mugs,  may  be 
seen  in  S.  Benedict's  church  in  Glastonbury. 

Leland,  Itinerary;  Willis,  Architectural  His- 
tory of  Glastonbury  Cathedral;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BEREA  GRIT.  Berea  sandstone;  a  fine- 
grained, light-coloured  sandstone  from  the  Berca 
grit  (Waverly)  fonnations  in  Ohio.  Much  used 
for  building.  —  G.  P.  M. 

BERHAM,  HEL7A8  DE.  (See  Elias  de 
Derham.) 

BERNABEI.     (See  Domenico  da  Cortona.) 

BERNARD  DE  80I880NS ;  architect; 
d.  about  1382. 

The  name  of  Bernard  de  Soissons  was  in- 
scribed with  those  of  Gauthier  de  Reims,  Jean 
d'Orbais,  and  Jean  Loup  in  the  labyrinth 
(mosaic  pavement)  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  architects  of 
the  church  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
labyrinth  itself  has  disapjxjared. 

Gonse,  L^Art  (fttthitjue;  Joanne,  Itinerairfi, 
Champagne  et  r Ardennes ;  Cerf,  Cathedrale  de 
Reims. 

BERNARD   DU  BEC. 

A  monk  of  the  A]>l)ey  of  Bee  wlio  was  ablK)t 
of  the  monastery  of  Mont  Saint  Mi<;hel,  Manche, 
France,  from  1131)  to  1U9.  At  Mont  Saint 
Micrhel  he  finished  tlie  nave  of  the  church  and 
built  the  tower  and  the  two  transepts  with  their 
semicircular  chapels.  His  choir  was  dcwtroywl 
in  1421.  He  built  a  Church  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  rock  of  Tombelaine  near  Mont  Saint  Michel. 

Corroyer,  VAhhnye  du  Mont- Saint-Michel. 

BERNARDO  DA  VENEZIA;  architect 
and  sculptor. 

He  is  descrilxjd  as  tagliatore  e  marfintro  a 

lignaynine,  and  was  tiie  favourite  architect  of 

Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza  (d.  1402),  Duke  of  Milan. 

Bernardo  was  the  first  architect  of  the  Certosa 

at  Pavia,  his  naine  a])pearing  in  a  d(K'ument 

dated  a  month  before  the  first  stone  of  that 

building  was  laid  (Aug.  27,  1396).     He  was 

frequently  consulte<l  during  the  constniction  of 

the  cathedral  of  Milan  (begun  at  the  close  of 

1396).     He  built  the  castle  of  Pavia  and  the 

church  of  the  Madonna  del  Carmine  in  Milan 

(1400). 

Calvi,  Fondazione  della  Certosa;  Calvi,  Xw 
tizie. ;  Hoito,  Duomo  di  Milano  ;  Durelli,  Certosa 
di  Pavia. 

BERNARDO  DI  LORENZO,  of  Florence ; 
architect. 

An  important  architect,  viuratore,  who 
appears  frequently  in  the  accounts  of  the  build- 
ings of  Nicholas  V.  (Pope,  1447-1455)  and 
Pius  XL  (Pope,  1458-1464)  in  Rome.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  guild  of  stonecutters  (Aiie 
dei  Maestri  di  Pietra)  in  1447,  and  first  ap- 
pears in  the  pontifical  records  of  Nicholas  V., 
Dec.  31,  1451.     He  is  easily  confounded  with 
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Bernardo   RoBsellino  (see  Gambarelli,   B.),   as 

they  both  appear  under  the  same  name,  Ber- 

nardus  Fiorentinus, 

MUntz,  Les  arts  A  la  cour  des  papes;  Milanesi, 
Sulla  Storia  delV  Arte  Toscana, 

BERNEVAL,  ALEXANDRE  DE;  archi- 
tect; d.  1440. 

The  third,  and  one  of  the  cliief,  architects  of 
the  church  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen.  His  tomb 
at  S.  Ouen  bears  the  date  1440.  Alexandre 
built  the  southern  portal  and  its  rose  Mrindow. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Colin  de  Bemeval 
(see  Bemeval,  Colin  de). 

De  Jolimont,  Les  principaux  Sdiflces  de  Houen, 

BERNEVAL,   COLIN  DE;  architect. 

A  son  of  Alexandre  de  Bemeval  (see  Beme- 
val, A.  de),  who,  in  1440,  succeedwl  his  father 
as  architect  of  the  church  of  S.  Ouen  at  Rouen. 
His  effigy  on  the  Bemeval  tomb  in  S.  Ouen 
holds  a  tablet  inscribed  with  a  plan  of  the  nave 
and  main  portal  of  the  church,  and  indicates 
the  portions  with  which  he  was  mainly  occupie<l. 

De  Jolimont,  Les  principaux  Edifices  de  Bouen, 

BERNINI,       GIOVANNI       LORENZO ; 

sculptor   and    architect;    b.    Dec.    7,    1598; 
d.  Nov.  28,  1G80. 

Bernini  was  the  son  of  a  Tuscan  scidptor, 
working  in  Naples.  His  talent  developetl 
early.  While  still  a  youth,  he  made  the  bciiu- 
tiful  group  of  "  Ajwllo  and  Daphne  "  at  the  Villa 
Borghese,  Rome,  and  the  "  Rape  of  Proserpina  " 
at  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  In  the  reign  of 
Urban  VIII.  (Pope,  1623-1644)  he  made  his 
earliest  important  work  of  architecture,  the 
Baldacchino  of  S.  Peter's  in  Rome.  After  the 
death  of  Carlo  Madema  in  1629,  Bemini  suc- 
ceeded him  as  architect  of  S.  Peter's  (see 
Madema,  C).  He  continued  the  constmction 
of  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  Rome,  begim  by 
Madema.  The  facade  and  the  stairciu^e  are 
ascribed  to  him.  In  1642  he  began  the  monu- 
ment of  Urban  VIII.  at  S.  Peter's.  During 
the  reign  of  Innocent  X.  (Pope,  1644-1655), 
Bemini  appears  to  have  suffered  from  the  in- 
trigues of  his  pupil  Boromini  (see  Boromini), 
who  superseded  him  as  architect  of  S.  Peter's. 
At  this  time  he  built  the  Capella  Comaro  at 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria,  Rome, 
and  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  of  the 
Piazza  Barberini,  and  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
Rome.  Bernini's  most  appreciative  patron  was 
Alexander  VII.  (Pope,  1655-1667),  who  made 
him  architetto  alia  camera  apostolica^  a 
position  which  he  held  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
For  him  he  built  his  most  famous  work,  and 
one  of  the  most  successful  monuments  of 
modem  architecture,  the  great  colonnade  of  the 
Piazza  of  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  and  the  Scala  Regia 
at  the  Vatican.  Bemini  built  the  Palazzo 
Ludovisi  and  many  other  public  and  private 
buildings  in  Rome.     He  was  requested  by  Col- 
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bert  to  make  designs  for  the  completion  of  the 

Louvre,  and  by  letter  of  Louis  XIV.,  dated 

April  11,  1665,  was  invited  to  Paris.     Bemini 

was  treated  like  a  prince  in  France,  but  hi& 

design  for  the  Louvre  being  inferior  to  that  of 

Claude  Perrault  (see  Perrault,  Claude)  it  wajs 

not  executed,  and  he  retumed  to  Rome  in  the 

autumn.      He   made   the  monument  of  Pope 

Alexander  VII.  in  S.  Peter's. 

Dohmc,  Lorenzo  Bernini;  Millzia,  Memorie ; 
Falda,  Le  Fontane  di  Boma;  I^tarooilly,  Le 
Vatican. 


;  bishop,  painter,  and  archi- 
tect; d.  1022. 

Bemward  was  from  993  to  1022  Bishop  of 
Hildesheim  (Rhenish  Pmssia),  and  is  credited 
with  the  erection  of  the  Michaelis  kloster  and 
the  Kapelle  cles  heiligen  Kreuzes  at  Hildesheim. 
He  was  also  painter  and  metal  worker,  and  had 
great  influence  upon  the  artistic  development 
of  his  time. 

Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic;  Schultz, 
Bermcardj  in  Dohme  Series. 

BERRETINI,  PHTTRO  (PIETRO  DA 
CORTONA)  ;  painter,  decorator,  and  archi- 
tect;  b.  (at  Cortona)  1596;  d.  1669. 

He  is  best  known  by  his  work  as  a  decorator, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Rome,  Florence,  and 
many  other  Italian  cities.  To  him  is  largely 
due  the  fully  developed  style  of  the  lat«  Renais- 
sance. His  mt>8t  important  works  are  the 
decoration  of  the  great  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini, liome,  and  of  the  galleries  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  Florence.  He  also  decorated  the  Chiesa 
Nuova,  built  the  altar  of  S.  Xaverius  in  Vi- 
gnola's  church  of  the  Gesit,  and  decorated  the 
chur(!h  of  S.  Carlo  al  Corso,  all  in  Rome.  Ex- 
amples of  his  jnutjly  architectural  work  are  the 
church  of  SS.  Luca  e  Martina  in  Rome,  the 
beautifid  fa<;adc  of  the  chiu-ch  of  S.  Maria  della 
Pace,  Rome,  liefure  1659.  The  fac^ade  of  S. 
Maria  in  Via  Lata,  Rome,  was  built  from  his 
designs  alx)ut  1680.  Many  of  his  drawings  are 
in  the  Uffizi. 

Gurlitt,  Oeschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Balien; 
Ebc,  Spat-Be naissance ;  Strack,  Baudenkmdler 
Boms. 

BERRUQ  U  JbiTii,  AL0N80  ;  sculptor, 
painter,   and  architect;    b.    1480;    d.    1561. 

Alonso  was  the  son  of  Pedro  Berruguete,  a 
Sfmnish  painter,  who  flourished  in  CastUe 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He 
studied  with  his  father,  and  as  early  as  1503 
was  in  Florence.  Bemiguete  was  one  of  the 
young  men  who  formed  themselves  on  Michel- 
angelo's c4irtoon  of  "Soldiers  Bathing,"  and 
apj)ears  to  have  been  employed  by  Michelangelo 
(see  Buonarroti)  at  the  Vatican.  He  returned 
to  Spain  in  1520.  Berruguete  lived  for  some 
time  at  Zaragoza,  and  in  1526  established  him- 
self at  Valladolid.  Between  1526  and  1532 
he  made  the  great  wooden  retable  of  the  con- 
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vent  of  S.  Benedict  in  that  city.  About  the 
same  time  he  executed  the  marble  monument 
of  Alonzo  de  Burgos,  confessor  of  Queen  Isabella 
the  Catholic,  in  the  chapel  of  the  College  of 
S.  Gregorio  at  Valladolid  (now  destroyed). 
The  Emperor  Charles  V.  made  Bemiguete 
painter  and  sculptor  of  the  "Camara,''  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  decoration  of  his  pro- 
jected palace  at  the  Alhambra.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  the  Alcazar  and  Episcopal  Palace  at 
Toledo.  Bemiguete  died  while  engaged  upon 
the  fine  monument  of  the  Canlinal  Talavera  at 
the  Hospital  de  Afuera  at  Toledo. 

Bermudez,  Diccionario  historico;  Vifianza, 
Addiciones  al  Diccionario  historico  ;  Stirling-Max- 
well, Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Simn  ;  Junghaudel- 
Guriitt,  Baukunst  Sp^miens. 

BERTH.  Originally,  the  lodging  provided 
for  any  one  on  shipboard,  including  the  total 
space  allowed.  Later,  a  bunk  of  the  kind  put 
up  in  passengers'  cabins,  the  word  being  appar- 
ently used  as  having  a  somewhat  more  elegant 
sound  than  the  more  exact  tenn. 

BERTT,  ADOLPHE  ;  historian  and  archie- 
ologist;  b.  Jan.  11,  1812;  d.  Sept.,  1867. 

Berty  was  associated  with  Alexandre  Albert 
Lenoir  (see  Lenoir,  A.  A.)  in  his  work  on  the 
Statistique  Monumeittale  de  Paris.  He  was 
chief  collaborator  of  the  Histoire  G6n4rale  de 
Paris,  undertaken  with  the  approval  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  IIL,  by  Baron  Haussmann 
(see  Haussmann).  Berty's  share  of  this  work 
was  the  Topfjgraphie  Historique  du  Vieux 
PariSy  of  which  he  lived  to  publish  only  one 
volume  on  the  Region  du  Ijonvre  et  des  Tui- 
leries  (Paris,  1866).  The  publication  of  the 
Toj/ofjfraphie  was  continued  by  H.  Legraud 
and  L.  M.  Tisserand,  and  completed  in  five 
volumes  in  1887.  Berty  published  also  La 
Renaissance  Monumentale  en  France  (1864), 
Les  Grands  Architectes  Franqais  de  la  Re- 
naissance (1860),  and  the  Dictionnaire  de 
V Architecture  du  Moi/eii  Age  (1845). 

Xotica  nScrologiqne  in  Revue  (i^nerale  d^Arrhi- 
tecture.  Vol.  XXV.,  1807;  I^uce,  Dictionnaire, 

BERT77ART,  BLASIUS ;  architect. 

He  was  employed  on  the  court  of  the  old 

palace  at  Stuttgart  (Wiirtemberg,  Germany), 

which  was  begun  in  1553.     Sept.  26,  1563,  he 

was  sent  by  the  Duke  Christoph  of  Wiirtemberg 

to  Georg  Friedrich,  Markgraf  of  Oberfranken, 

to  build  the  palace  at  Plassenburg. 

Ltlbke,  Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  Deutsche 
land. 

BB88EBSER  PROCESS ;  —  STEEL.  (See 
under  Steel.) 

Bl^TON.  In  French,  concrete ;  especially  a 
concrete  made  with  hydraulic  lime,  for  setting 
rapidly  under  water.  The  term  has  been  used 
in  English  to  denote  this  sort  of  concrete  as 
distinguished  from  other  kinds,  but  its  use  is 
not  very  common. 
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BETTI.     (See  Juste.) 

BEVEL  (n.).  A.  The  inclination  of  one  face 
to  another ;  the  divergence  of  one  part  or  face 
from  the  plane  of  another,  or  from  a  perpen- 
dicular to  that  plane.  Thus,  if  a  stmt  is  to 
be  inclined  to  the  plate  on  which  it  is  to  stand, 
its  lower  end  must  be  bevelled  in  order  to  have 
an  even,  uniform  bearing ;  door  saddles  have, 
usually,  their  edges  bevelled ;  parts  of  masonry 
may  be  bevelled  so  as  to  form  a  splay  about  a 
window  opening. 

B.  A  face  making  a  bevel  in  sense  A. 
(Compare  Chamfer ;  Mitre  ;  Splay.) 

C  An  instrument  consisting  of  two  flat 
straight-edged  legs  (one  or  both  being  usually 
slotted),  and  a  clamping  screw  by  which  they 
are  set  at  any  desired  angle.  Used  chiefly  to 
lay  off"  or  meaijure  a  Ixivel,  as  defined  above. 

BE7AERT,  HENRI;  architect;  b.  1823 
(at  Courtrai,  Belgium)  ;  d.  Jan.  23,  1894. 

A  Belgian  architect  of  importance.  Among 
his  most  notable  works  are  the  Banque  Natio- 
nale  in  Bnissels,  the  Banque  Rationale  in  Ant- 
werp, the  Caisse  d'Epargne  at  Brussels,  the 
hospital  at  Touniay. 

Necrologie  in  Emulation,  1804,  p.  28. 

BEZANT.  An  ornament  occurring  in  French 
Romanes(|ue  and  Anglo-Norman  architecture, 
consisting  of  a  flat  disk  repeate<l  in  close  suc- 
wssion,  usually  upon  the  flat  face  of  an  archi- 
volt.  The  bezant  was  a  mediieval  Byzantine 
coin ;  hence,  in  heraldry,  a  circidar  disk,  or  spot, 
of  gold,  and  in  architecture,  the  coiulike  orna- 
ment above  descritel.     Written  also  besant. 

BIANCO,  BARTOLOMMEO;  architect; 
d.  1656. 

An  architect  of  Como  in  Lombardy  who  cs- 
tablisheil  himself  in  Genoa,  Italy,  where  he 
erected  three  palaces  for  the  Balbi  family.  One 
of  the  best  of  these,  built  fur  Paolo  Balbi  in 
1623,  became  the  Palazzo  deir  University  in 
1812. 

Milizia,  Memorie ;  Reinhardt,  Genoa. 

BIANCO  SECCO.  Fine  white  plastering^ 
or  pigment ;  an  Italian  tenn  used  in  connection 
with  mural  painting. 

BIARD  (BIART),  NICOLAS  (COLIN), 
the  Collin  Byart  of  the  Comptes ;  architect  and 
builder  {inaUre-mai^on)  -,  b.  1460  (at  Amboise, 
Indre  et  Loire,  France). 

Biard  is  said  to  have  directed  the  construc- 
tion of  the  chateau  of  Amboise,  France,  after 
March  3,  1499.  In  association  with  Jean  de 
Doyac,  Didier  de  Felin,  and  Andr^  de  Saint 
Martin,  he  worked  on  the  Pont  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  begun  March  28,  1499.  Soon  after  this 
he  was  charged  by  Louis  XII.  with  the  erection 
of  that  part  of  the  chilteau  of  Blois  which  waa 
built  during  his  reign.  While  occupied  with 
this  building  he  was  invited,  in  1504,  by  the 
Cardinal   Georges  d' Amboise,  the  minister  of 
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Lonia  XII.,  to  inspect  the  works  at  the  ch&te«i 
of  Gaillon  near  Bauen.  He  visited  Oaillon  in 
1505  and  1506,  and  aceins  to  have  been  a  gen- 
eral inspector,  or  supen'isor,  of  the  coimtructious 
there  (see  Fain,  Pierre ;  Delorme,  Pierre ;  and 
Seiiault,  GuiUaume).  Dec.  U,  1506,  he  was 
called  to  Rouen  to  atlvise  concerning  the  eum- 
pletion  of  the  Tour  de  Beurre  at  the  cathedral. 


BIABD 

(I.);  architect,  painter, and 
sculptor;  b.  1559  (Paris);  d.  Sept.  17,  1609. 

He  was  probably  the  son  of  Noiil  BianI,  a 
woodworker,  employed  at  the  LouTre  under 
Pierre  Learot  (see  Lcscot,  Pierre).  He  studied 
in  Italy,  and  on  his  return  was  commiaaioned  to 
make  the  beautiful  choir  screen  (jvibi)  of  the 
chun-h  of  S.  ^tienne  du  Mont,  Paris.  Sept. 
IS,  1590,  he  was  made  surintendant 
den  bdtimpnta  du  roi.  Oct  4,  1605, 
ho  contracted  to  make  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Henri  IV.  over  the  portal  of 
the  old  Hotel  de  Villc,  Paris.  In  1608 
he  ma<le  the  northern  fireplace  of 
the  great  hall  of  the  old  HOt«l  do 
Ville.  Of  the  splendid  monument 
of  Marguerite  de  Foix,  which  he 
made  in  the  church  of  S.  Blaise  at 
Cardillac-sur^OaTonnc,  destroyed  in 


Dec.  4,  1507,  he  was  consulted  eoucerniug  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  tower  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  BourgcB  which  fell  Dec.  31.  He  be- 
gan the  Teconstruution  of  this  tower  Oct.  19, 
1508. 

DeriUe,  Comptet  de  Galllon ;  Paluatre,  Bfnait- 
tance  en  France;  Lerooi  dv  Llncy,  Pont  -Voire 


BlOALLO,    FlOHENCS. 


November,    1792,    oidy  the   statue  of   Fame 
(flewomm^e)  in  the  Louvre  remains. 

Berty,  Tnpographie,  Louvre  et  Tuilrrin;  Pa- 
lustre,  /rii  Jlfimiananef  m  Frnufr;  Gonse,  Sculp- 
ture Fran^aite;  fiauchal,  Dictionnaire. 


BIBBIENA 

A  son  of  Pierre  Biard  (I.)  (see  Biard,  P.  (I.)). 

He  was  the  preferred  sculptor  of  Louis  XIII., 

and  was  employed  by  the  queen  dowager,  Marie 

ile'  Medici.     He  made  two  figures  of  rivers  for 

tlie  fountain  in  the  Ganlens  of  the  Luxembourg, 

Paris.     Biard  made  the  figure  of  Louis  XIII.  for 

the  bronze  eijuestrian  statue  which  stood  in  the 

Place  Royal,  Paris,  until  1792.     The  horse  was 

modelled  by  Danielo  da  Volterra  (see  Ricciarelli). 

Gonse,  SruljHure  Frani^aise  ;  Bauchal,  Diction- 
naire;  Montaiglou,  SurVancienne  statue  kquestre, 

BIBBIENA  (BIBIENA).  (See  Galli  da 
Bibiena.) 

BIBLIOTHEQUB    DE   S.   GEMEVIEVE. 

In  Paris ;  a  public  library  south  of  the  Seine, 
occupying  an  interesting  building  designed  by 
Henri  Labrouste  about  1850. 

BIBLIOTHEQUE  NATIONALE.  The 
national  library  of  France,  and  tlie  richest  and 
most  extensive  in  the  world,  occupying  a  scries 
of  buildings  in  tlie  heart  of  Paris,  north  of  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Louvre.  The  buildings 
are  of  many  epochs,  and  there  is  nuich  that  is 
of  architectural  value,  not  only  in  the  exterior, 
but  also  in  the  very  beautiful  fittings  of  some 
of  the  older  rooms.  The  great  reading  room  is 
an  interesting  modem  structure  vaulted  in  iron 
and  (reramic  tiles. 

BIER  STUBE  In  German  inns  and  eat- 
ing houses,  the  room  where  beer  and  other 
drinks,  and  some  few  simple  eata])lcs,  are  scr\xHl ; 
called  sometimes  Kneipe,  (See  Beer  Cellar; 
Rathskeller.) 

BIGALLO.  (Properly,  Hospital  of,  or  Loggia 
of,  the  Bigallo;  a  name  having  no  historical 
meaning,  but  referring  to  a  white  cock,  bianco 
gallo,  tiic  ba<lgc  of  a  frateniity.)  In  Florence, 
a  very  beautiful  fragment  of  a  fifteenth  centurj' 
structure  fronting  on  the  piazza  where  stands 
the  cathcilral  and  baptister}'. 

BILHAMER,  JOOST  JANSZON ;  arclii- 
tet^t,  sculptor,  and  engineer. 

Bilhamer  was  one  of  the  most  important 
artists  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury in  Amsterdam.  He  built  the  western 
tower  of  the  Oudenkerke  in  that  city. 

Gallant!,  Geschichte  <Jf^r  JIuUandiachen  Ban- 
kuiist. 

BILL  ART.  CHARLES.  (See  Baillard, 
Charles.) 

BILLET.  Proi)erly,  one  of  a  series  of  short, 
cylindrical,  projecting  members  in,  or  forming, 

a  moulding,  its 
axis  l)eing  paral- 
lel with  the  gen- 
eral surface  and 
with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  series. 
Hence,  by  ex- 
tension, any  sim- 
ilar projecting  member  of  whatever  section. 
(See  Billet  Moulding,  under  Moulding.) 
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BILL  OF  QUANTITIES 

BILLIARD  ROOM.  Any  room  intended 
primarily  for  playing  the  game  of  billiards,  and 
designed  of  the  proper  size  to  accommodate  one 
or  more  billiard  tables  with  sufficient  surround- 
ing space  for  the  pLayers,  and  generally  for  ob- 
servers as  well.  Previous  to  1865,  in  America, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  the  standard  table  was 
6  by  12  feet,  and  the  billiard  room  to  accom- 
modate one  table  was  made  IS  by  24  feet, 
wherever  possible ;  the  tables  are  now  smaller 
and  the  cues  shorter. 

BILLINGS,  ROBERT  'WILLIAM  ;  archi- 
tect, author,  and  descriptive  draughtsman;  b. 
1813;  d.  1874. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  John  Britton  (see  Britton). 
His  chief  piiblishe<l  works  are  a  History  and 
Description  of  S,  PanVs  Cathedral^  CJiurchea 
of  London,  Illustration  of  the  Temple  Church 
in  IjondoUy  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  Durham 
Cathedral,  quarto  volumes,  published  in  1840- 
1813,  and  esiHHually  the  Baronial  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Antiquities  of  Scotland,  in  four  vol- 
umes. The  accunu'y  of  his  drawings  has  never 
been  seriously  impugiUMl,  and  their  intelligibil- 
ity and  l)eauty  are  remarkable.  They  are  far 
more  valuable  to  the  student  than  those  of  his 
master,  Britton. 

BILL  OF  QUANTITIES. 

A  tabulatwl  statement  of  the  quantities  of 
material  and  the  lalwur  thereon  re<iuired  for  the 
constructi<^n  of  a  proposed  building.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  drawings  and  si)ecifications  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  architect  by  a  process 
of  minute  and  detaile<l  measurement  on  the 
scale  of  the  drawings,  aidal  by  the  figures 
thereon,  anticipating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
various  oi)erations  needed,  and  collecting  them 
into  their  various  tra<lcs,  and  finally,  into  a 
general  sununary,  with  blank  8pa<*es  left  for  the 
hisertion  by  the  Iniildcr  of  his  prices  and  the  re- 
sulting totals.  The  ])uqx>se  of  a  bill  of  quanti- 
ties is  to  aft'onl  to  a  buihler  in  customary  form 
Jill  the  pmxjly  mechanical  and  clerical  prelimi- 
naries for  dc<lucing  from  the  drawings  the  value 
of  the  structure,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
further  advantage  (in  usual  regidar  ])ractice)  of 
this  work  IxMng  done  only  once,  for  all  the 
builders  about  to  estimate  in  competition. 

The  iKjrson  who  i)erfonns  these  duties  is 
known  as  a  quantity  sur\'eyor.  He  is  usually 
trained  for  this  branch  of  surveying  and  the 
closely  allied  one  of  "  measuring  up  "  work  exe- 
cuted, to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  He  is 
appointed  by  the  architect,  and  paid,  either  by 
the  client,  or  by  the  successful  bidder  who  has, 
of  course,  achknl  the  necessary  amount  in  the 
blank  space  left  for  that  pur])ose  in  the  sum- 
mary of  the  estimates. 

The  above  outline  is  descriptive  of  British 
practice,  which  is  settled  and  considered  indis- 
pensable. American  contractors  usually  pre- 
pare, each  for  himself,  or  by  his   clerks,  the 
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necessary  bills  and  tables  according  to  his  own 
preferred  system  and  method  (or  sometimes 
lack  of  both  system  and  metho<l),  the  whole 
number  thus  doing  the  work  many  times  over. 
At  first  glance  it  appears  strange  that  such  a 
waste  of  labour  should  prevail ;  yet  there  are  rea- 
sons for  it  which  have  influenced  the  Iciuling 
builders  themselves  to  discourage  any  change  of 
their  customs.  The  chief  one  is  that  they  con- 
sider that  their  experience  gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage in  preparing  estimates  whicrli  would 
disappear  if  a  large  part  of  the  work  were  done 
for  them.  In  this  case,  they  say,  the  built ler 
of  small  attainments  would  dare,  an<l  would  be 
enabled,  to  tender  proposals  for  works  which, 
under  the  present  system,  he  is  unable  to  ap- 
proach. And  consequently,  this  lower  class  of 
contractors  would  enter  the  field  of  high-class 
work,  and,  by  greater  competition,  destroy  its 
profits  and  degrade  its  quality.  Let  this  argu- 
ment be  correct,  or  otherwise,  it  is  the  chief 
factor  in  the  situation. 

A  few  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
the  English  system  into  American  practice,  and 
failure  has  been,  in  part,  due  to  lack  of  adapta- 
tion to  local  requirements.  The  bills  prepared 
by  sur\'eyors  have  not  placed  before  the  bidder 
the  items  he  is  accustomeil  to  value  and  price. 
This  is  what  the  use  of  the  bill  of  quantities 
does  in  England,  but  by  the  builder  in  America 
the  items  are  differently  separated,  the  work  is 
differently  analyzed,  and  the  builder's  knowledge 
is  not  served  by  a  table  following  the  forms  of 
English  practice  instead  of  the  spirit.  It  is 
interesting  to  describe  comparatively  the  details 
of  the  two  systems.  The  English  is  minute 
and  analytic  to  the  verge  of  triviality.  It 
seems  to  aim  at  complete  presentation  of  the 
work  without  the  aid  of  the  drawings,  or  with 
only  a  preliminary  observation  of  them;  per- 
haps this  was  natural  when  the  reproduction  of 
drawings  was  tedious  and  expensive.  The 
American  builder's  treatment  is  broad  and  sweep- 
ing; the  items  include  the  details  in  the  de- 
scriptive titles,  and  rely  upon  the  use  of  the 
accompanying  drawings  to  explain  them,  as  is 
natural  when  the  plans  can  be  so  cheaply  re- 
produced that  every  bidder  can  have  a  copy. 
For  example,  a  street  fa<^e  of  freestone  would, 
in  the  first  case,  be  itemized  as  follows :  cubic 
feet  of  stone;  superficial  feet  of  beds  and 
joints ;  superficial  feet  of  back  joints ;  super- 
ficial feet  of  plain  face;  superficial  feet  sunk 
face  in  panels;  of  rusticat^  face;  vermicu- 
lated  face,  etc. ;  labour,  hoisting  and  setting  n 
feet  from  ground  ;  lineal  feet,  labour  in  C4)mice 
moulding,  inches  girth  ;  labour  only  cutting  de- 
tails n  inches  by  n  inches  ;  lineal  feet  labour  on 
architrave  mouldings  n  inches  by  n  inches  girth  ; 
labour  only  carving  members  as  per  sketch, — and 
so  on  for  several  pages,  most  of  the  items  being 
repeated  in  numerous  variations  for  similar  fea- 
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tures,  and  in  a  separate  series  for  all  curved 
and  other  "  extra  "  priced  works.  In  the  Ameri- 
can builders  estimate  this  work  would  be  taken 
off  in  a  few  broad  items,  thus :  (a)  superficial 
feet  of  ashlar  n  inches  thick,  including  setting ; 
(b)  cubic  feet  of  stone  cut  in  "  trim,"  including 
cornices,  bands,  architraves,  quoins,  and  all  fea- 
tures not  plain  ashlar;  (c)  carving,  a  single 
sum  based  usually  upon  a  foot  superficial  meas- 
urement ;  (d)  any  special  feature,  such  as  pol- 
ished columns. 

In  other  trades,  notably  in  "carpenter  and 
joiner,"  the  detail  is  even  more  intricate,  and 
the  contrast  more  marked,  as,  for  example,  when 
one  system  analyzes  all  the  processes  of  making 
a  door  in  twenty  items  with  five  more  for  hard- 
ware, while  the  other  simply  describes  the  super- 
ficial feet  of  door,  and  the  hanlware,  and  prices 
them  in  two  items  only.  Many  of  the  tedious 
details  in  old  style  bills  of  quantities  are,  in 
fact,  ignored  by  users,  and  their  value  included 
in  the  price  of  the  items  to  which  they  pertain. 

It  will  be  seen  that  different  kinds  of  ability 
in  estimating  are  calle<l  for,  and  that  bills  of 
quantities  to  be  acceptable  to  American  builders 
must  be  frame<l  in  the  spirit  of  their  established 
custom. 

It  is  only  in  ac<»rd  with  other  experience 
with  labour-saving  devices  to  suppose  that  the 
reduction  of  the  present  repetition  of  clerical 
operations  to  a  single  process  will  become  cus- 
tomary as  soon  as  it  is  made  acceptable  in  fonn. 

(See  Builder ;  Contract ;  Cost  of  Building  ; 
Estimating;  Proposal;  Tender.) 

—  Robert  W.  Gibson. 

BILTMORE  HOUSE.  An  American  coun- 
try house  and  estate  near  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  The  house  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Richard  Morris  Hunt  about  1891. 

BIN.  A  box  or  boxlike  compartment,  with 
or  without  a  cover,  for  the  storage  of  coal, 
grain,  and  the  like.  Hence  any  subdivision  or 
alcove  wholly,  or  partly,  enclosed  for  such  a 
purpose. 

BINDER.  Material,  or  a  member,  used  to 
bind ;  specifically  :  — 

A.  A  binding  beam  or  binding  joist ;.  a  girder 
to  support  floor  joists. 

B.  Loose  material  used  to  bind  together 
other  pieces  or  materials ;  thus,  sand  or  earth 
may  be  used  as  a  binder  for  the  crushed  stone 
in  road  building. 

C.  In  masonry,  a  header ;  a  bond  stone. 
BINDER,  BASTIAN;  architect. 
Bastian  Binder  finished  the  western  front  of 

the  cathedral  of  Magdeburg,  Crermany,  early  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Dohme,  Oeschichte  der  Deutschen  Ba^tkunM. 
BINDESBOLL,   MICHAEL  GOTTLIEB  ; 
architect;  b.  Sept.  5,  1800;  d.  July  14,  1856. 
A  Danish  architect.     In  1822-1823  Bindes- 
I  boll  studied  in  (Germany  and  France.     Having 
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won  the  trnvelliiig  etipend  at  the  Academy  of 
Copenhagen,  he  went  in  1835  to  Italy  and 
Greece.  In  Augiut,  1835,  he  presented  bia 
design  for  the  projected  Thorwaldsen  Museum 
at  Copenhagen,  which  was  finished  in  1847. 
In  March,  1856,  he  was  made  professor  at  the 
Academy  in  Copenhagen. 

Weilbach,  Nyt  Dantk  Kunitntr4extkon. 

BUTDIZra  FIECB.  Any  piece,  especially 
in  framing,  for  use  as  a  binder ;  specifically,  a 
piece  framed  between  two  beams  or  the  like 
to  prevent  lateral  deflection  (C.  D.).  (Compare, 
for  other  methods,  Bridging.) 

BIRDXI,  WILLIAM  1  ecclesiastic  and  archi- 
tect ;  d.  1525. 

BiTde  continued  the  construction  of  the 
abbey  church  of  Bath,  Somerset,  Englanil,  and 
built  a  monumental  chapel  in  the  clioir. 

Britton,  Sisttiry  of  lialh  Abhey  Churrh. 

BIRD'S  MOUTH.  An  angular  notch  cut 
in  the  end  of  a  timber  to  fit  the  arris  or  comer 
of  a  transverse  timber  upon  which  it  is  to  abut ; 
as  the  notch  at  the  foot  of  a  rafter  engaging  the 
roof  plate. 

BIBS  iraiBOITD.  A  great  mound  on  a 
marahy  plain  near  the  Euphrates ;  tlie  modem 
Arabic  name  signifying  "  Paluce  of  Nirarod." 
It  was  in  this  mound  that  many  of  the  earliest 
dt8C0\'eries  of  Ninevite  monuments  were  made 
by  Austen  Henry  Layard,  about  1848,  the 
mound  consisting  mainly  of  tlic  unbumt  bricks 
of  which  the  platform  and  palaces  hud  been 
composed.     (See  Mesopotamia.) 

BI8CHOFF,  PBTBB  (VON  AITOEL- 
BHBIM);   architect. 

April  26, 1473,  Peter  attended  the  reunion  of 
architects  and  builders  at  Regeusburg,  Bavaria, 
Germany,  of  which  Jost  Dotzinget  (see  Dot- 
zinger,  J.)  was  the  lea<ling  spirit.  He  appears 
as  architect  of  the  cathedral  and  city  of  Straa- 
burg  (Werckmeister  ties  Mauerhoffea)  in  a 
document  (Hutlenbrief)  dated  May  1,  1473, 
which  bears  bis  name  and  seal.  His  work 
included  the  supervisioo  of  the  streets,  pave- 
ments, bridges,  and  all  public  works  of  the 
city. 

06rari1.  Lf»  Artistn  de  P Alsace;  Schneegans, 
Lrs  ATchitertes  d«  Stratbourg. 

BISHOP'^  CHAIR.  Same  as  Bishop's 
Throne. 

BISHOP'S  PALACE.     (See  Episcopal  Pal- 

BISHOP'a  THRONB.  The  chair  of  state 
in  a  cathedral  church  intended  for  the  bishop 
when  presiding  at  a  solemn  function.  In  early 
times  the  bishop's  throne  was  enict«d  in  the 
apse,  and  commonly  on  the  middle  or  central 
axis  of  the  church,  with  seats  for  the  inferior 
clergy  on  either  side.  In  later  times  this  was 
shifted  to  the  choir,  and  the  throne  forms  a  part 
of  the  elaborate  arrangement  of  Choir  Stalls. 
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In  such  a  case  it  b  commonly  the  eastemmoat 
stall  on  the  south  side,  or  the  one  nearest  the 
central  door  on  the  south  side  and  within  the 
jub^ ;  the  place  not  being  absolutely  fixed,  but 
the  throne  having  always  a  marked  difference 
from  the  other  stalls  and  being  alone,  that  is, 
having  no  other  stall  in  front  of  it.  Some 
ancient  episcopal  thrones  remain  in  the  treas- 
uries of  churches  or  in  the  churches  themselves, 
hut  admittedly  not  in  the  ancient  place ;  these 
are  looked  upon  as  relics  of  the  past,  with  a 
certain  sanctity  about  them,  rather  than  as 
chairs  inteniled  to  be  used  in  the  church  ser- 
vice.—R.S. 


BiSBor's  CiiAiB  iH  Cathedrai.  at  AqutLKtA. 

BLACHBRITAL  PALACE  (or  Palace  of 
Blachemie).  An  ancient  residence  of  the 
emperors  at  Constantinople,  on  the  extreme 
northern  point  of  the  city,  on  the  harbour. 
Only  a  few  tracts  of  it  are  known,  so  far  as 
European  research  has  yet  gone. 

BLACK  AITD  WHITE  WOBK  (I.). 
Building  with  a  frame  of  timber  and  witii 
filling  between  the  frames  of  rough  masonry  of 
any  kind  or  even  with  double  plastering  on  oak 
laUis.  The  common  appearance  of  houses  built 
in  this  way  tlirougbout  Eciglund  during  five  or 
six  centuries  was  nearly  always  that  of  black  or 
gray  bands  alternating  with  white  spaces,  the 
total  amount  of  walling  being  nearly  equally 
divided  Ijetween  the  two  tints. 

BLACK  AITS  'WHITB  WORK  (II.). 
Same  as  Sgrafitto.  A  name  given,  perhaps,  by 
those  who  first  wrote  of  it  in  English. 

BIiACKBTTRH,  WILLIAM;  architect  and 
surveyor ;  b.  Dec.  20,  1750 ;  d.  Dec.  28,  1790. 

He  studied  first  with  a  surveyor  and  after- 
ward entered  the  Royal  Academy,  London. 
He  was  intimately  associated  with  John  How- 
ard, and  assisted  him  much  in  his  prison 
reform.  Howard  considered  him  the  only  archi- 
tect capable  of  realizing  his  conception  of  an 
ideal  prison.     In  17S2  he  won  a  100  guinea 


prize  for  the  beet  design  for  a  penitentiary. 
He  built  the  county  juiL  iit  Oxfonl,  improved 
the  jail  of  Newgate  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  designed 
the  jail  at  Limerick,  and  was  engaged  in  numer- 
ous similar  undertakings  when  he  died.  Black- 
burn had  also  a  considerable  general  practice  as 
an  an;hitect. 

Ui'dfjjviyo,  Dictionary  of  Artists;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BLANK  (ailj.).  Bare;  without  important 
features,  especially  without  openings.  Said  of 
the  wall  of  a  building  having  no  doors  or 
windows ;  or  of  a  more  or  less  deceptive  repre- 
sentation of  a  door,  window,  or  the  like,  having 
no  opening.  Usually  in  combination,  as  blank 
wall ;  blank  window. 

BLAZONRY.  In  heraldry,  originally  and 
properly,  the  explanation  of  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
of  any  arrangement  of  heraldic  bearings;  by 
extension,  the  bearings  themselves,  and  espe- 
cially the  display  of  colours,  gilding,  mantling, 
plumes,  und  the  like,  by  means  of  which  heraldic 
boaringH  are  made  decorative. 

BLBACHINa  BOARD.  One  of  the  seats 
provitled  for  si)ectator8  at  a  race  course,  a  ground 
for  athletic  exercises,  or  the  like,  but  not  cov- 
ered by  a  rdof  as  are  the  seats  of  a  grand 
stand ;  any  rough  or  temporary  seats  put  up 
for  such  a  purpose.  Usually  in  the  plural. 
(Popular,  United  States.) 

BLIND  (n.).  A  device  for  partially  or 
wholly  preventing  liglit  passing  through  an 
opening ;  specifically :  — 

A.  In  tlie  United  States,  a  movable  screen, 
generally  of  woo<l,  so  attached  to  the  door  or 
window  as  to  be  readily  opened  or  closed,  as  by 
hinges  at  the  sides  or  top,  or  by  sliding.  The 
term  is  usually  confine<l  to  such  screens  when 
compostMl  of  fixed  or  movable  slats  which 
ohstruct  the  light,  while  allowing  ample  open- 
ings for  the  admission  of  air;  the  word  Shut- 
ter being  applied  to  such  as  are  solid  or  nearly 
«»o,  as  wluMi  consisting  of  sheet  iron,  or  panelled 
'Wood ;  but  no  absolute  distincti(m  can  be  made. 
^Compare  Louver  Shutter,  under  Shutter.) 

B.  In  Great  Britain,  a  piece  of  flexible  mate- 
rial, fitting  the  window  opening  and  attached 
at  the  top  or  bottom  to  a  roller  by  whicii  it  is 
wountl  or  unwound  ;  in  the  United  States,  called 
a  sh  ide. 

Rolling  Blind.  A.  Any  blind  of  partially 
flexible  structure,  as  of  small  strips  of  bamboo 
or  the  like,  arranged  to  roll  up,  usually  at  the 
top  of  a  window. 

B.  Sometimes,  by  extension  from  rolling 
ulat  or  slats,  one  in  which  tlie  slats  are  not 
fixe/i  but  free  to  rotate  each  on  its  own  axis,  the 
whole  set  being  held  together  by  a  strip  secured 
to  each  by  a  loop  of  wire. 

Venetian  Blind.  A  blind  of  which  the  slats 
ore  made  to  open  and  close  ;  especially,  a  hang- 
ing blind,  of  whicii  the  slats  are  held  together 
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by  strips  of  webbing  and  controlled  by  cords  so 
that  they  may  be  opened  or  closed  at  will,  and 
so  that  they  may  be  drawn  together  and  packed 
closely  alx)ve  the  window. 

BLIND  (a(^.).  A.  Having  no  windows; 
said  of  a  building  or  part  of  a  building  which 
usually  has  them.  Thus,  a  blind  clerestory  or 
a  blind  nave  is  one  where  the  aisles  rise  so  high 
on  either  side  as  to  prevent  the  opening  of 
windows  above  the  aisle  roofs. 

B.  Same  as  Blank,  as  in  the  compound 
terms  Blind  Arch ;  Blind  Window.  (See  also 
the  term  Blind  Alley,  in  which  the  significance 
of  the  acljective  is  stretched  beyond  its  more 
usual  meaning.) 

BLIND  ADJUSTER.  A.  In  the  United 
Suites,  an  apparatus  for  holding  window  shut- 
ters in  place  at  a  reijuired  angle ;  especially  for 
holding  them  bowed  or  nearly  shut. 

B.  A  contrivance  for  holding  the  slats  of  a 
Venetian  or  louvered  shutter  at  any  given  angle ; 
usually  by  means  of  a  spring  which  presses 
upon  the  end  of  one  slat  of  a  connected  series. 

BUND  ALLEY'.  A  narrow  passage  whose 
end  is  (jIdschI  ;  a  cul  de  sac. 

BUND  AREA.      (See  under  Area.) 

BUND  FAST.  A  catch  for  securing  a  blind 
or  shutter  either  when  closed  or  wide  open,  or 
both.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  those  actiutetl 
by  a  spring,  which  automatically  catch  upon  a 
pin,  hook,  or  other  projection ;  and  those  which 
are  set  by  hand  —  usually  in  the  form  of  a  long 
biir  or  hook  to  be  engaged  in  a  socket  or  screw- 
eye.  They  are  usually  made  of  galvanizeil 
iron. 

BUND  LIFT.  A  handle  or  knob  upon  a 
verticidly  sliding  blind  or  inside  shutter,  by 
which  it  is  liftetl  to  0{)en  it,  as  in  a  railway  car, 
or  to  close  it,  as  commonly  in  a  street  car. 

BUND  PULL.  A  device  for  drawing  toward 
one  a  blind,  in  the  sense  of  a  hinged  shutter, 
and  either  closing  it,  or  holding  it  closed  while 
it  is  being  s(vuro<l,  or  for  opening  it. 

BUND  STOR7.  A  story,  or  important 
exterior  horizontal  division,  having  no  windows 
nor  other  openings  of  consequence ;  especially, 
in  mediieval  clumrh  architecture,  a  trifbrium 
assumed  to  be  without  exterior  windows;  as 
opposed  to  clerestory,  which  lighted  the  interior 
by  means  of  windows  above  the  roof  of  the 
triforium. 

BLISTER.  A  defect  in  the  form  of  a  sligfat 
projection  of  a  surface  detached  from  the  body 
of  the  material,  caused  in  manufacturing  or  by 
weather  or  other  agencies,  as  the  protuberance 
sometimes  formed  on  the  face  of  a  casting,  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  air  bubble  just  below  the 
surface;  or  the  loose,  slightly  raised  portions 
of  a  coat  of  paint  which  have  become  detached 
from  the  material  to  which  the  paint  has  been 
applied,  due  to  defective  workmanship  or  other 
causes. 
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BLIND  STOKY 
ThP   acciiTKl   aini  lliird  Htory   of   the   NatiiiiiiU      Ktory  i-*  "pciipifil  by  toii-Iigliled  j,-alleries,  and  the 
At^^euiy  (if   Dt'Mgii.  in  New  Vnrk  ;   built  about      circular  upt-tiiiij^s  nre  for  vciitiliitiun  uiily. 
18(16  from  llie  (ItsigiiN  "f  I'.  U-  Wiglit.    Tlie  tliinl 
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BLOGAGE 

BLOCAGE.  Masonry  composed  of  small 
irregularly  shaped  stones  laid  in  a  mass  of  mor- 
tar. The  great  body  of  walls  and  vaults  in 
Eoman  imperial  buildings  were  composed  of 
blocagc,  with  a  facing  of  thin  bricks  or  of 
dressed  stone,  large  or  small.  The  term  is 
Fiench,  and  is  adopted  into  English  because 
of  the  laek  of  a  term  carrying  exactly  the  same 
signification.  It  differs  from  Concrete  and  Bdton 
in  that  the  stones  and  mortar  are  not  mixed 
together  and  thrown  into  the  place  which  they 
are  to  occupy,  but  are  built  up  much  as  bricks 
are  laid»  but  with  less  regularity.  —  R.  S. 

BLOCK.  A.  A  piece  of  stone  or  terra  cotta 
prepareil,  or  partly  prepared,  for  building. 

B,  A  mass  projecting  from  a  larger  piece  of 
stone,  as  in  some  unfinished  masonry  of  the 
Greeks.     (See  Boss  (I.);  Handle  Block.) 

C.  In  carpentry  or  joiner's  work  any  small, 
more  or  less  symmetrical,  piece  of  wood,  used 
for  whatever  purpose,  as  behind  a  wainscot,  or 
other  work  which  is  to  stand  out  from  a  wall ; 
under  any  horizontal  member  to  give  it  a  proper 
level ;  in  the  angle  between  the  sides  of  a  box  ; 
the  top  and  front  rail  of  a  chest  of  drawers  or 
cabinet,  or  the  like;  a  traditional  means  of 
giving  stiffness  or  support  where  there  is  no 
room  for  braced  framing. 

D.  A  row  or  mass  of  buildings  closely  con- 
nected together,  or  a  single  structure  which  — 
perhaps  divided  by  party  walls  —  contains  a 
number  of  stores  or  shops  with  dwellings  above 
them,  or  dwellings  only,  or  small  apartment 
houses.     (In  this  sense,  peculiarly  American.) 

E,  In  a  city  or  the  like,  where  streets  are 
near  together,  the  whole  space  within  and  en- 
closed by  three  or  four  streets  so  as  to  present 
a  front  of  houses  upon  eacli  of  those  streets. 
Hence,  by  extension,  the  length  of  such  a  block 
upon  any  one  street ;  thus,  we  say  that  in  the 
upper  part  of  New  York  City  twenty  blocks, 
taken  with  the  streets  between  them,  make  up 
a  mile.  (In  this  sense,  English  as  well  as 
American ;  see  Masson's  Memoir  of  Milton^ 
Chapter  1647-1649,  and  the  quotations  in 
New  English  lJi<:tionan/.)  The  city  block  is 
capable  of  refined  treatment,  first  in  a  strictly 
architectural  sense,  ns  when  the  exterior  fronts 
are  treated  either  according  to  a  common  de- 
sign, elabornt^nl  in  advance,  or  when  succeeding 
builders  of  separate  narrow  fronts  are  careful 
to  conform  one  to  the  other,  not  necessarily  by 
strict  imitation  of  style,  height,  or  the  like,  but 
by  intelligent  adaptation  of  the  newer  to  the 
older  fronts.  This  is  very  rare,  except  when, 
as  in  Paris,  under  the  authority  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  heights  are  kept  severely  limited, 
and  the  regulations  as  to  windows  and  the  like 
are  enforced;  or  when,  as  in  Nuremberg,  an 
authoritative  commission  regulates  the  style  to 
be  observed  in  all  designs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interior  of  a  block  is  capable  of  a  great  deal 
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of  skilful  treatment,  rather  in  the  way  of  land- 
scape architecture  than  of  architecture  in  the 
usual  sense.  Thus,  in  certain  blocks  of  London, 
and  a  few  in  the  United  States,  the  whole  space 
enclosed  by  the  rear  walls  of  the  houses  is 
opened  into  a  kind  of  garden  with  trees  planted 
with  some  reference  to  general  effect,  and  the 
divisions  between  the  back  yards  are  to  a  certain 
extent  eftaced,  at  least  to  all  appearance.  The 
custom,  very  general  in  England,  of  sending  out 
washing  to  laundries  in  the  country  aids  this 
plan,  whereas  the  more  common  American  cus- 
tom, of  doing  the  washing  in  the  house,  however 
good  in  a  hygienic  sense,  has  for  a  result  the 
destruction  of  the  back  yards  considered  as  open 
places  of  some  attractiveness.  Lots  are  often 
sold  with  strict  limits  as  to  the  front  line  of  the 
house,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  courtyanl  or  oi)en 
area  for  the  whole  length  of  the  block ;  but  the 
same  regulation  must  be  extended  to  the  inte- 
rior if  it  is  desired  to  prevent  libraries,  dining 
rooms,  and  the  like,  from  being  built  to  the  very 
extreme  end  of  each  separate  lot,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  interior  garden.  —  R.  S. 

Hollow  Block.  A  terra  cotta  slab  or 
large  brick  nia<lc  with  an  oj)ening  or  several 
openings  in  its  body ;  usually  for  purposes  of 
ventilation,  or  for  lightness  or  economy  where 
great  strength  is  not  needed  :  in  those  used  for 
ventilation  there  are  two  general  sorts  —  those 
which  when  put  together  form  a  continuous  tube 
for  the  passage  of  a  current  of  air,  and  those 
which  are  intended  merely  to  provide  an  air 
space  to  prevent  the  passage  of  moisture  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside  of  a  wall,  or  as  a 
means  of  insulation  in  fireproofing.  The  term 
"  block  "  is  commonly  used  instead  of  brick  to 
describe  such  building  material  made  of  baked 
clay,  and  considerably  larger  than  the  usual 
bricks. 

BLOCK  (v.)  To  set  or  provide  with  a  block 
or  blocks  in  sense  of  Block,  C;  to  secure  or 
place  in  position  by  means  of  such  blocks ;  to 
perform  the  operation  of  blocking.  Commonly 
used  with  the  adverb,  as  block  up,  block  out. 

BLOCK  AND  CROSS  BOND.  (See  un- 
der Bond.) 

BLOCK  BOND.      (See  under  Bond.) 

BLOCK  HOUSE.  In  military  architecture, 
a  stnicture  of  informal  character,  frequently  of 
wood,  built  to  protect  a  small  party  who  may 
have  to  defend  a  pass,  a  ford,  or  the  like.  The 
mere  extension  of  the  temporary  intrenchment 
which  would  be  thrown  up  at  such  a  point.  In 
the  United  States,  a  log  stmcture  with  many 
loopholes ;  used  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
for  defence  against  Indians — a  kind  of  fort. 
It  was  built  like  a  log  cabin,  but  with  an  upper 
story  projecting  several  feet  beyond  the  lower 
one  on  every  side,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  exterior  at  the  ground  within  range  of  the 
defender's  weapons  through  loopholes  in   the 
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floor,  and  prerentiog  the  enemy  from  forcing 
the  door  or  applying  the  tonh.  (Compare 
Machicolation.)  A  fonn  of  block  house  com- 
mon in  Bome  Spaniah  American  Bettlementii,  as 
in  Cuba,  has  been  constructed  with  double  waits 
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of  planking,  the  space  between  the  planks  being 
filled  with  rough  stone.  Such  walls  approached 
two  feet  in  thickness,  and  were  almost  impreg- 
nable to  rifle  fire. 

BLOCKinG.  Blocks  considered  collectively 
in  the  sense  of  Block,  C;  tlie  operation  of  fur- 
nishing with,  or  setting,  sucli  blocks. 

BIAEUAART,  CORNELIS ;  architect, 
painter,  and  unginoer;  b.  about  1525. 

Architect  and  engineer  in  Holland  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  According  to  Van  Mander  (op. 
cit)  bo  was  bom  at  Dortrecht,  Holland.  He 
migrated  later  to  Gorinchem,  where  his  more 
famous  son,  the  painter  Abraham  Bloemaart, 
was  bom.  He  afterward  appears  at  Hcrto- 
genboBcb  (1566),  and  in  1576  was  enteml  in 
the  guild  of  saddlers  at  Utrecht  aa  architect 
and  military  engineer.  In  1591  be  became 
engineer  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam. 

Galland,  CurnelU  Blnemaart  in  Kuiafhrnnik 
(1888,  p.  6.Vl>  ;  Van  Alander,  Het  Leren  iJfr  doiir- 
lurMige  Nederlaniache  en  eenlge  Hoogduitsche 
Schildert. 

BLOBT,  ROBERT ;  bishop;  d.  1123. 

Robert  Bloet,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  England, 
finished  the  construction  of  the  first  (Norman) 
cathedral  of  Lincoln,  which  bail  been  begun  by 
Bishop  Rcmigius  (d.  1094).      (See  Remigius.) 

King,  Handbook 'if  thf.  Cathrdralt  of  England. 

BLONDEL,  FRAVgOIS;  architect;  b. 
1617  or  1618  (at  Ribemont,  Picardie,  Prance)  ; 
d.  Jan.  21,  1686. 

In  1652  Blondel  was  appointed  tutor  of  the 
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son  of  Henri  Augnste  de  Lomdnie,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  travelled  with  him  in 
Germany  and  Italy.  He  waa  afterward  em- 
ployed in  several  negotiations  with  foreign  gOT- 
emmeots,  notably  at  Constantinople.  On  his 
return  be  received  a  brevet  as  counsellor  of 
state.  He  was  also  made  tutor  of  the  Dauphin 
and  professor  of  matberaatics  at  the  College  Roy- 
ale.  His  knowledge  of  architecture  was  acquired 
during  his  travels.  Blondel's  firat  practical 
work  was  the  reconstruction  of  the  bridge  at 
Saintes  (Charente  InKrieure,  France).  In  1670 
he  built  the  triumi)bal  arch  of  the  Porte  S. 
Bernard,  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
Revolution.  In  1673  he  rebuilt  the  arch  of 
the  Porte  S.  Antoinc,  Paris.  Blondel's  greatest 
monument  is  the  triumphal  arch  in  Paris  called 
the  Porte  S.  Denis,  which  was  begun  in  1674. 
The  sculpture  was  begun  by  Oirardon  (see 
Giiurdon),  and  finished  by  Michel  Anguier 
(see  Anguier).  In  1672  he  was  made  director 
of  the  Aeadimie  de  V Architecture,  establisheil 
in  1671.  On  account  of  bis  knowledge  of  for- 
tifications he  was  made  mar&chal-de-camp  in 
1675.  His  publisheil  works  arc  Coura  iF Archi- 
tecture eiiseifftU  dans  VAcadimie  Ro>/ale 
(Paris,  2  vols.,  4to.  1675-1683),  0>ars  de 
MutMmatuiite pour  le  Dauj>hin{\Gi^Z\L'aTl 
de  Jeter  lex  bombes  et  miureUe  tiuiiiiire  de 
fortifier  leu  places;  C'hc  Ilistoire  da  Caleii- 
drier  ro}iian  (1682). 

Quatremtre  lie  Quincy,  Ilinloire  d'  In  rir.  dm 
plus  cftibret  archlCectea;  (luiflrey.  (.'uiiiiilr*  dr* 
hOtiments  totii  LouIk  XIV.  :  l.nnce,  Diftion- 
tiaire;  IliiffbautT,  Paris  u  trarert  lea  Agex. 

BLONDm.,  JACQITBB  FRAIIQOIS ;  an-hi- 
tect ;  b.  Jan.  8,  1700  ;  d.  1774. 

He  is  BU)>|)oeed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jeau 
Francois  Blomlcl  (see  Blondel,  J.  F.).  M^  6, 
1743,  with  the  approval  of  the  Acad4mie  de 
I'Arckitectiire,  ho  oixsned  one  of  the  earliest  of 
tlie  French  private  schuols  of  architecture.  The 
succeaa  of  this  school  won  for  bira  the  position 
of  architecte  da  rot  and,  in  1756,  a  member- 
ship in  the  AcmUmie  de  l' Architecture.  In 
1762  he  was  maito  professor  at  the  Louvre. 
In  1773  he  presented  a  jiliin  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city  of  Mctz.  In  1768  he  planned 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  Ifialle  de  Spedade  at 
Strasburg,  Elsass,  Germany.  He  planned  the 
rewrastnictiou  of  the  aliliey  of  S.  Armand  near 
Valenciennes,  Nord,  France,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  cathedral  of  Chfdons-sur-Mame.  la 
1765  he  was  a  meinlwr  of  the  comnuBsioQ 
charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg,  Blunilel  was  an  accomplished  en- 
graver. He  comideted  the  Architecture  Fran- 
^ise  begun  by  Jean  Marot  (see  Marot,  J.)  and 
published,  1737-1738,  De  la  distribution  dea 
maisons  de  fHaisance  et  de  la  decoration,  dea 
Mifices  en  tjhiirai,  and  after  1771  the  Ooura 
cP Architecture,  Paris,  1771-1777,  6  yOe.,  8to., 
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which  was  continued  ailer  his  death  by  Pierre 

Patte  (see  Patte). 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary ;  Milizia,  Memorie  ; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

BLONDEL,  JEAN  FRANCOIS;  archi- 
tect; b.  1683  (at  lloueii,  France);  d.  1756. 

He  is  not  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 

family  of  the  great  Fran(;ois  Blondel  (see  Blon- 

del,  F.).     He  was  architecte  da  rot  and  tr^- 

sorier-ghi^ral  des  bdtiments  du  roi,  and  in 

1728   was    admitted    to    the    Acadhnie    de 

V Architecture.      A   number   of    unimportant 

buildings  are  attributed  to  him  (see  Blondel, 

Jacques  F.). 

Jacques  Frau9ois  Blondel,  Cours  d^ Architecture, 
Vol.  VI.,  i>. 'kGS  ;  Arch.  rub.  *Soc.  Dictionary; 
Lance,  Dictionnaire;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BLONDEL,  PAUL ;  architect ;  b.  Jan.  6) 
1847  ;  d.  April  18,  1897. 

He  entered  the  tJcole  des  Beaux  Arts  in 
1864.  He  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix 
de  Rome  in  1876.  After  his  return  from 
Rome  he  was  appointed  in  specie  ur  des  bdti- 
ments civils  and  architect  of  the  Cour  de 
Cassation,  He  succeede<l  Edmond  Guillaume 
(see  Guillaume)  as  architect  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Tuileries. 

Ch.  Lucas,  in  Construction  Moderne,  May  1, 
1897. 

BLOUET,  GUILLAIJME  ABEL;  archi- 
tect; b.  Oct.  6,  1795;  d.  May  17,  1853. 

In  1814  Blouet  entered  the  atelier  of  Jules 
Delespine.  In  1821  he  won  the  Premier 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  His  fourth  envoi  de 
Rome  was  a  restoration  of  the  baths  of  Oara- 
CAlla  which  was  published  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment in  1826.  In  1827  he  was  appointed 
architect  in  charge  of  the  baths  of  Julian  {le.s 
thermes)  in  Paris.  In  1828  Blouet  was  ma<le 
director  of  the  section  of  architecture  and  scul])- 
ture  of  the  expedition  to  the  Morca,  the  results 
of  which  he  published  in  the  Expedition  scien- 
tifique  de  hi  Mor^e,  ordonnee  par  le  fjouvern- 
ment  fran^ais  (3  vols.,  folio,  Paris,  1831).  In 
1831  Blouet  replaced  Huyot  (see  Huyot)  as 
architect  of  the  Arc  de  TlStoile,  Paris.  He 
built  the  attic  completing  the  arch  in  1836. 
(See  Chalgrin.)  In  1836  he  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  to  study  reforms  in  prison  con- 
struction. In  1846  he  repla(;ed  Louis  Pierre 
Baltard  (see  Baltard,  L.  P.)  as  ^professor  of  the 
theory  of  architecture  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux 
Arts,  Paris.  In  1 847  he  published  a  supplement 
to  VArt  de  bdtir  of  Rondelet.  (See  Rondelet.) 
In  1848  he  was  ap{K)inted  architect  in  charge 
of  the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire ;  Bellier  de  la  Chavignerie, 
Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BLUE  PRINT  ;  BLUE  PROCESS.  Same 
as  Cyanotype,  in  both  senses. 

BLUE  STONE.  A  term  of  no  lithological 
significance,  and  usually  applied  to  rocks  of  a 
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gray  or  blue-gray  colour.  In  Maryland,  a  gray 
gneiss ;  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  a  blue-gray 
sandstone.     (See  next  term.)  —  G.  P.  M. 

BLUESTONE.  Specifically,  a  compact  and 
durable  sandstone  quarried  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Catskill  Mountains  in  New  York  State. 
Tlie  sidewalks  of  New  York  City  are  generally 
composed  of  flags  of  this  material ;  and  it  is 
largely  exported  for  the  same  purpose  to  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.  A  quality  superior 
as  to  colour  and  unifonnify  of  gnun  is  used  in 
decorative  architecture,  and  is  of  singular  value. 
The  great  basin  of  the  Bethesda  fountain  in 
Central  Park,  and  the  elaborate  pedestal  and 
exedra  of  the  Farragut  monument  in  Madi- 
son Square,  both  in  New  York  City,  are  entirely 
composed  of  this  material.  (See  preceding 
tenn.)  —  R.  S. 

BOARD.  A  slab  of  wood  cut  to  a  more  or 
less  uniform  shape,  and  thin  as  compared  to 
its  width  and  length.  Specifically,  such  a 
piece  of  lumber  not  more  than  about  1^  inches 
thick.     (See  Lumber.) 

BOARD  (v.).  To  cover  or  sheath  with 
bonnls.  In  housebuilding  hi  the  United  States, 
a  frame  structure  is  siiid  to  be  boarded  when 
the  frame  has  been  covered  in  with  the  sheath- 
ing boards,  previous  to  the  addition  of  clap- 
boards or  shingles. 

BOARD  AND  BRACE  T770RK.  A 
metlio<l  of  construction,  for  partitions  and  the 
like,  consisting  of  boards  with  grooved  edges 
into  which  thinner  boanls  are  inserted  like 
panels,  forming  alternating  projections  and 
recesses. 

BOARDING.  A.  Boards  in  general,  or  a 
quantity  of  boards  taken  together. 

B.  The  act  of  covering  a  surface  with  boards, 
usually  by  nailing  to  a  frame  of  wood. 

C.  The  covering  or  thickness  of  boards 
applied,  as  in  B.  Thus,  the  boarding  of  the 
exterior  of  a  frame  house  in  the  United  States 
is  commonly  double,  first  the  Sheathing  and 
then  the  Siding. 

BOARD  MEASURE.  The  standard  sys- 
tem for  the  measurement  of  lumber.  A  board 
foot  is  a  square  foot  one  inch  thick,  and  hence 
the  efjuivalent  of  144  cubic  inches.  A  3"  x  4" 
stud  measures  one  board  foot  i)er  foot  of  length  ; 
a  6"xl2"  beam  measures  6  board  feet  i>er 
foot  of  length.  No  allowance  is  ma<le  for  loss  by 
sawing,  planing,  or  other  dressing ;  ^-inch  planed 
boards  are  reckoned  as  1  inch  thick.  Lumber 
is  sold  by  the  M  or  thousand  Ixmnl  feet.  The 
board  foot,  the  "hundre<l,"  and  the  "M"  or 
thousand  are  the  only  units  in  common  use. 

BOAST  (v.).  To  shape  stone  roughly  in 
preparation  for  subsequent  finer  dressing ;  more 
specifically,  to  dress  with  the  Boaster  or  Drove. 
(See  Stone  Dressing.) 

BOASTER.  Same  as  Drove;  a  tool  for 
stone  dressing. 
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BOAT  HOUSE.  A.  A  structure  built  at  the 
water's  edge  to  receive  boats  when  not  in  use. 
This  may  be  a  light  structure  covering  a  water 
slip,  or  small  wet  dock,  and  so  enclosing  and 
protecting  the  boat ;  or  it  may  be  larger  and 
contain  machinery  for  raising  boats  irom  the 
water  and  the  storing  of  them  above. 

B.  A  house  at  the  water's  edge  with  a  plat- 
form sending  as  a  quay  for  embarkation  and 
disembarkation. 

BOB.  Same  as  Plumb  Bob ;  abbreviated  form. 

BOBLZNGBN,  MATHIA8  VON.  (See 
Mathias  von  Boblingen.) 

BOCCADOR.     (See  Domenico  da  Cortona.) 

BOCCANBaRA  (BOCCANBRA),  MA- 
RINO (or  BCARTINO) ;  engineer  and  archi- 
tect 

Boccanegra,  a  member  of  the  great  Crenoese 
family  of  that  name,  began  about  1275  the 
arsenal  at  Genoa,  Italy.  In  1276-1278  he 
built  the  inajulracdiiOf  or  harbour  for  small 
vessels,  and  in  1283  commenced  the  old  mole, 
Genoa.  He  finished  the  aqueduct  from  Tre- 
sasco  in  1295. 

Arch,  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary. 

BODBOA.  In  Spain  and  in  Spanish- 
America,  and  hence  in  parts  of  the  United 
States,  generally,  a  wine  vault  or  cellar;  a 
wine  shop  where  liquors  are  drawn  from  the 
cask ;  a  storeroom,  a  warehouse. 

BODT,  JOHANN  VON  (JEAN  DE 
BODT) ;  architect ;  b.  1670  (in  Paris) ;  d.  1745 
(in  Dresden). 

Von  Bodt  was  the  son  of  a  Mecklenburger  who 
went  with  William  III.  to  England.  He  came 
under  the  influence  of  Daniel  Marot  (sec  Marot, 
D.),  and  in  1 700  went  to  Berlin  where  he  built 
the  stairway  and  the  main  portal  of  the  Zeughaus. 
He  built  also  the  portal  of  the  Stadt  Schloss  at 
Potsdam  near  Berlin  (1701),  which  shows  the 
influence  of  Daniel  Marot.  He  was  also 
employed  in  the  erection  of  fortifications.  With 
Zacharias  Longuelune  (see  Longuelune)  he  re- 
built the  Holliindische,  afterward  called  the 
Japanischc,  Palast  in  Dresden. 

Schumann,  Bamck  und  Uttcoro  ;  Dohmc,  Barock 
und  Hocnrn  Architektur  ;  Ebe,  Die  Schmuckformen 
der  Monumentalhauten. 

BODT.  A.  The  larger,  or  more  central  mass 
of  a  building  having  varic<l  parts,  as  a  chiu*(*h. 

B.  The  shaft,  or  plain  upright  part,  of  a 
pillar  or  pier  of  any  sort. 

C,  Solidity,  mass,  thickness,  and  the  like, 
taken  in  tlie  abstract ;  thus,  it  may  \ye  said 
that  such  a  paint  lacks  Ixxly. 

BODT  COLOIXR.  A  colour  or  paint  hav- 
ing Ixxly,  /.€.,  rendered  heavy  and  opaque ; 
eB]XMually,  in  water  colour  work,  a  paint  mixed 
with  white. 

BODT  RANGE ;  BODT  VAULT.  In  a 
groincil  or  ribbed  vault,  the  larger  and  higher 
vault  which  the  smaller  ones  intersect 
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architect; 
b.  March  2,  1815  (at  Strasbux^);  d  March  20, 
1896. 

Boeswillwald  was  apprenticed  to  a  mason  and 
studied  architecture  in  the  atelier  of  Labrouste 
(see  Labrouste).  In  1845  he  was  appointed 
inspector  of  the  works  of  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Paris  imder  VioUet-le-Duc  (see 
Viollct-le-Duc)  and  Lassus  (see  Lassus).  He 
assisted  Dul)an  (see  Duban)  and  Lassus  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  Paris.  In 
1849  he  was  appointed  diocesan  architect  of 
Lu<;on,  Soissons,  Bayonne,  Orleans,  and  later  of 
Chartres,  and  restored  many  of  the  cathedrals 
and  churches  of  France.  He  organized  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Monuments  Historiques  in  Algeria 
and  Tunisia. 

Construction  Modeme^  March  28,  1896. 

BOFFRAND,  GERMAIN;  architect  and 
decorator;  b.  May  7,  1667;  d.  March  18, 
1754. 

The  son  of  Grermain  Boffrand,  an  architect  and 
sculptor  of  Nantes,  France.  He  went  to  Paris 
quite  early  and  studied  architecture,  probably 
under  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart  (see  Hardouin- 
Mansart,  JiUes).  In  1690  he  was  made  cus- 
todian of  the  drawings  in  the  cabinet  du  roL 
In  1706  he  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Hotel  Soubise,  Paris.  In  1 708  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Acadf^mie  de  TArchitectiutj.  Between 
1715  and  1718  Bofirand  rebuilt  a  great  part  of 
the  Arsenal,  Paris,  where  he  decorated  a  scUon. 
Between  1725  and  1727  he  repaired  the  south- 
em  portal  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris, 
with  the  rose  window.  Nov.  29,  1711, 
he  W2is  made  chief  architect  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  at  Nancy,  where  ho  built  the  great 
altar  of  the  cathedral  and  the  JWel  de  la 
Monnaie,  He  was  architect  of  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  for  whom  he  erected  a  hunting  lodge, 
and  worke<l  also  on  the  episcopal  ])alace  at 
Wiirzburg,  Germany.  In  France,  Boffrand  held 
the  i)08ition  of  architecte  du  roi  and  premier 
inghiieur  et  inspecteur  gthi4ral  des  ponts  et 
chauss^es  du  royanme.  In  1745  he  published 
the  Livre  d^ Architecture  contenant  les  prin- 
cipes  gMraux  de  cet  art,  etc. 

Jean  Francois  Blondel,  Cours  d^ Architecture ; 
Guilnianl.  Lrs  Maitres  ornamentistes ;  Marietle, 
Abecedario;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

BOGHEM,  LOXnS  VAN ;  architect. 

Architect  of  Margaret  of  Austria,  aunt  of 
Charles  V.  [1500-1558]  and  gouvemante  of 
the  Netherlands.  Tlicre  exists  a  contract  dated 
March  3,  1524,  l)etween  Van  Boghem  and 
Andre  Nounton,  quarry  master  of  Dinant,  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument  of  Franciscus, 
Archduke  of  Austria,  in  the  church  of  Couden- 
beig  in  Brussels,  Belgium. 

Messager  des  Sciences  historiquesy  1858,  p.  105. 

BOHEMIA,    ARCHTrECTURE    OF.       A 

casual  glimpse  at  the  history  of  Bohemia  will 
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lead  one  to  expect  to  fiml  little  but  niins  of  ite 
meduenil  buildings,  because,  in  addition  to  the 
tniafortunea  which  assailed  the  eastern  states  of 
Gennany,  it  vas  involved  in  those  religious  dis- 
senaione  which  commenced  here  nearly  a  ccntuiy 
earlier  than  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  at- 
tained to  a  more  acut«  form  than  anyn'here  else 
except,  peiiiaps,  Scotland.  Thus,  what  Gothic 
churches  still  exist  are  fur  the  most  part  umti- 
lated  fragments  of  ancient  buildings  patched  up 
and  modernized  in  later  times. 

The  mediiei'al  architecture  of  Bohemia  was, 
however,  extremely  rich  and,  especially  diuing 
the  reign  of  Karl  IV.,  great  works  were  under- 
taken chiefly  at  Prague  and  Kuttenherg,  and 
vhat  remains  of  them  givea  us  some  faint  idea 
of  their  former  magnificence. 

The  views  of  Prague  from  the  Moldau,  or  look- 
ing down  upon  the  city  from  the  Yolks-Garten 
or  "  The  Belvedere  "  present  a  vision  of  singu- 
lar beauty.  The  great  rocky  platform  of  the 
Hradschin  to  the  west  with  its  inimense  palace 
capped  by  the  graceful  apse  and  lofty  tower  of 
the  cathedral,  together  with  the  Bonmnesquo 
spires  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  S.  George 
and  the  liuge  round  tower  of  Dnlliborka  with  its 
grim  associations,  rising  sheer  out  of  the  valley, 
in  the  foreground.  The  great  river  with  its 
noble  old  bridge  and  Gothic  towers  in  the  centre, 
and  the  countless  spires,  domes,  anil  towers  of 
the  Altatadt  to  the  east,  the  craggy  rock  of  tlie 
Wisserhad  to  the  south,  cannot  fiul  to  raise  in 
the  mind  expectations  of  a  rich  architei^tund 
treat.  When,  howo'er,  one  comes  to  examine 
the  city  more  in  detail,  ilisappointment  is  inev- 
itable. The  cathedral,  though  intorcHting  and 
beautiful,  is  only  the  choir  and  tower  of  what 
would,  if  completed,  have  been  a  noble  chinch, 
but  at  preeent  is  but  a  fragment,  mutilated  and 
ii(juraL  The  noble  spire  which  once  crowned 
its  tower  (in  ita  day  the  loftiest  building  in  all 
Europe)  was  destroyed  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  ccntiuy  and  replaced  by  the  present 
not  unpicturesque  bulb-shaped  structure.  The 
internal  fittings  and  stained  glaas  were  destroyed 
by  the  Hussites  ami  the  nave  was  never  built.' 
The  aisles  and  chajHil  of  the  choir  were  the  works 
of  Mathiaa  of  Arras  (13+4)  and  arc  purely 
French  in  character.  The  lofty  clerestory  with 
its  rich  profusion  of  tracery  and  flying  buttresses 
was  completed  in  1385  by  Peter  Arier  of  Gmiind, 
and  the  noble  tower  some  years  later. 

The  Weniel's  Kajjellc,  1347,  foniia  a  lower 
portion  of  an  unfinished  transept ;  its  walls  are 
adomeil  extomaily  with  mosaic  evidently  Italian, 
and  internally  with  a  series  of  small  frescoes  with 
burdere  of  cut  crystals.  The  work  is  said  U)  Iw 
by  a  Russian  artist,  and  if  so  it  forms  a  curious 
link  between  Eastern  and  Western  art. 

There  are  many  interesting  monuments  ami 

■ome  good  old  pirtiues,  but    no    furniture   or 

'  It  is  now,  bowevvr,  being  erected. 
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stained  glaas,  such  as  one  usually  finds  in  G«i^ 
man  churches. 

The  abbey  church  of  S.  George,  close  to  the 
cathedral,  is  a  strange-looking  Bomanesque 
building  conuderably  modernized,  but  contain- 
ing interesting  monuments  of  early  Bohemian 
kings. 

The  noble  old  bridge  over  the  Moldau  haa 
graceful  Gothic  towers  at  either  end,  adorned 
with  niches  and  panelling.  It  whs  commenced 
by  Peter  Arler  in  1357,  wlio  is  also  supposed  to 
have  built  the  town  hall,  with  its  stately  tower 
and  graceful  chapel. 

Few  of  the  churehes  in  Prague  are  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Teyn  church  (U07-U60)is  a  large, 
lofty  building  with    two  picturesque   western 


spires.  The  flnest  work  alMiut  it  is  the  great 
bronze  bas-relief  over  tlie  south  door,  rejirescnt- 
ing  the  Resurrection.  The  vaulting  internally  is 
modeniiieii,  but  there  is  an  interesting  baldachino 
over  a  side  altar,  somewhat  similar  to  those  at 
Katisbon. 

The  KarlehofcrKirche{l377)i«  a  very  inter- 
esting work,  though  much  moJcniizeal  externally ; 
the  nave  consists  of  a  great  octagon  uiksuiipurteil 
by  pillars,  with  an  elaborate  network  vault.  The 
clioir  is  apsidul. 

The  old  thirteenth  centuiy  synagogue  is  an 
elegant  building  with  a  row  of  columns  down 
the  centre. 

Many  of  the  older  houses  in  Prague  are  built 
over  vaulted  arciulee,  and  often  exhibit  remains 
of  graceful  Gothic  arehitecture. 
818 
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The  pHncxB  arc  stately  buildings.  That  of 
the  Hradschin  posaesaes  a  magnificeiit  late  Gothic 
hall  said  to  he  the  largest  stoue  vaulted  hall  in 
existence,  unsupported  by  cuIiimnH.  It  d.ttcs 
fii)m  the  cloee  of  the  flfteenth  ceotury.  The 
Benaissauce  portion  of  the  palace  seenis  to  hare 
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beencominencedbySoamozzi(1607-1614).  The 
gateway  is  wrtatnly  haiulsonie.     The  palaces  in 

the  town  itiKilf  are  of  neoclaAsic  architecture  and, 
like  those  of  Vienna,  arc  trcatetl  in  a  stately  num- 
ner ;  the  most  striking  are  the  Kinsky  palace, 
the  Clamgallas  palatze  in  the  Karlagaaae  (1707- 
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1712),   the   archbishop's   palace,  the 
Thun  palace,  and  the  Wallenstein 
palace   with  a   magiiififeut    open 
hall  or  garden  refecti.i^'.     In  the 
king's  garden  ia  a  still  iiKirc 
beautiful  hall  called  tlitt  Bolvc- 
liere  of  Ferdinand    1.,    dating 
from  the  year  1543. 

After  Prague  the  itioet  beau- 
tiful town  in  Bohemia  is  Kut- 
tenberg,  in  a  very  clmnKiiij; 
situation.  The  grent  church  of 
S.  Barbara,  with 
its  lofty  apse  and  - 
chevct,  stands  up- 
on a  great  rock 
overlooking  the 
river.  Like  most 
of  the  Bohemian 
cbuTcheB,  it  is  un- 
finished, and  con- 
nate alone  of  a  ver; 
stately  choir 
monced  in  the  year 
1380  and  ctirTic<l  on 
until  1541.  TheaiMe 
fi^owB  the  French 
plan,  but  the  rest  of  the  choir  is  a  "  Hallenlwu  " 
with  galleries  round  it ;  if  completed  it  would 
probably  have  been  the  most  magnificent  church 
in  the  Austrian  dominions. 

There  are  several  other  interesting  churches  in 
Kuttenberg,  and  a  particularly  benutiful  "  foun- 
tain house "  something  Uke  the  Schonbrunnen 
in  Nuremberg.  Very  fine  cluirchcB  are  also  to 
be  seen  at  Pilsen  and  KoUin. 

There  are  several  interesting  castles  in  Bohe- 
mia; that  of  Karlst«in  is  the  fluent,  it  was 
erecte<l  by  Karl  IV.  from  the  designs  of  Mathias 
of  Arras  in  1348,  ami  is  well  iireserved.  The 
chapels  are  adorned  with  the  same  combination 
of  paintings  and  mosaic  that  we  see  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prague.  There  are  also  curious 
castles  at  Eger,  Falkenau,  Krummau,  and  else- 
where. The  chapel  in  the  castle  of  Eger  is 
built  in  two  stories,  with  aTi  opening  in  the  cen- 
tre uniting  them.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Frederic  Barbarossa  about  1180,  but  the 
upper  chapel  is  a  century  later. 

Mitlelalterliehe  KiinaCdenli.tnale  dfx  OfHi-r- 
rf iehiaeliFn  KaitfntinlJ'i ;  Ernst  und  f tesclii-r, 
Bavienktiialf  dts  Miltelalteri  in  Erzkerzijij- 
thum  Oi'Mrrreich ;  Brewer,  U.  W.,  Paprr*  npitn 
thr.  3ffditteal  ArrhilfCture  nf  Cfnlrat  (ffrinang, 
Bapiiria,  and  Biihfmln,  pnhlishBil  in  TSi*  Suildrr, 
Lonrlon,  ISWJ  lo  IBOO  ;  Schniill,  Ahhil<l«n;iri,  di-r 
JSnvnlUrthumer  In  Biimen ;  Algfmfinr  II/iuzrilHiig 
(about  30  vols.);  (and  see  Bibliography,  Ger- 
many, Architecture  of). 

—  H.  W.  Brewek. 

BbHMB,  MASTIIT  HBINRICH;  archi- 
tect; d.  17l'5. 

Bohmo  was  a  pujiil  of  Andreas  Schltiter,  and 
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n-orked  with    Schltiter  and   Eosander 

1  the  Schloss  at  Berlin.  (See  Schlii- 

ter  njid    Eosander.)     He  is  eup- 

})iiscil  to  have  designed  or  built 

c    tuur    portals    of   the   first 

ui't  of  tijat  building. 

Gurlitl,  neiiehlehle  dee Barock- 

ll'-vtuchland. 
BOILER.  In  a  general  sense, 
a  uttutsil  in  which  water  is 
heated.  In  plumbing,  a  strrmg 
closed  vessel  or 
reservoir  of  copper 
or  galvanized  iron, 
generally  set  in  the 
kitchen,  intended  to 
store  water  heated 
by  the  Water  Back 
iu  the  range,  until 
some  is  drawn  at 
the  plumbing  fis- 
turea.  Properly 
speaking,  the  water 
tuurk  is  the  boiler, 
and  what  is  called 
boiler  la  merely  a 
reservoir  for  hot 
water.  {For  boilers  as  used  for  household  warm- 
ing, see  Ventilation;  Wanning.)  —  W.  P.  G. 

BOILER  ROOM.  The  space  providc<l  for 
the  boilers  used  for  heating  and  ventilation,  or 
for  the  generation  of  electrical  or  other  power. 
In  architectural  practice  this  is  commoyly  com- 
bined with  Engine  Room. 

BOI9  COHFRnc^;  BOIS  DtTRCI.  Wood 
which,  iifter  lying  long  in  the  water,  cither  by 
accident  or  design,  is  then  pressed  by  hydraulic 
pressure  into  moulds  of  steel  or  other  hard 
material.  This  has  been  used  for  decorative 
purposes. 

BOLE.  A  line  soft  clay,  yellow  or  dark, 
co]oure<l  by  iron  oxide ;  formerly  used  as  a 
pigment. 

BOLLARB.  A  solid  post  on  a  quay  or  pier 
intended  to  receive  the  loops  of  hawsers  or  in 
other  ways  to  serve  for  mooring  vessels.  The 
term  is  generally  confined  to  stone  posta  or 
others  of  enduring  materials.  {Compare  Pile.) 
BOLOaHE  (BOULOaNB),  JBAIT  (OIO- 
VANin  BOLOQNA,  FIAMMINOO) ;  sculp- 
tor and  architect :  b.l524;  d.  Aug.  13,  1608. 
Jean  was  the  son  of  a  sculptor  {entaiUeur) 
of  Doiiai  in  French  Flanders.  Bologne  is  his 
family  name,  and  has  no  connection  with  the 
city  of  Bologna  in  Italy.  In  1540  he  entered 
the  atelier  of  the  sculptor  Jacques  Dubrxteucq 
(sec  Dubroeucq)  at  Antwerp.  He  spent  several 
years  in  Rome,  and  about  1553  was  invited  to 
settle  in  Florence  by  Bernardo  Vecchietti,  at 
whose  villa,  /{  Jiiposo,  he  lived  for  several 
years.  The  Grand  Didce  Francesco  I.  de'  Medici 
became  hia  principal  patron.     April  38,  1563, 


BOLOONB 

Bologne  wu  commiMioned  by  Pius  IV.  (Pops 
1559-1565)  to  make  the  famoiu  fountain  of 
Neptune  at  Bologna  (finiahed  1567).  His  Fly- 
ing Mercury,  nuule  in  1574,  van  first  placed 


BoLBTlR  IS  SwiHl  Woodwork,  IHth  CBmuBV. 

in  the  Acciajuoti  gardens  in  Florence,  and  it 
was  trauBferred  to  tbe  Villa  Medici,  Rome, 
before  1598.  When  the  Villa  Medici  was 
sold  to  the  French  govcniment  about  1769  the 
atatue  waa  brought  back  to  Floreiiw.  About 
1577-1581  Boiogne  made  the  colmwal  statue 
called  L'Appenino  (25  metrea  liigh)  at  the  villa 
of  Pratolino  near  Florence.  He  waa  also  cm- 
ployeti  in  the  decoration  of  the  Boboli  gardena, 
Florence,  hi«  most  important  works  there  being 
the  fountain  of  the  ImAetto  and  tlie  fountain  of 
the  Grottii'pUa.  There  ia  a  chaniiing  fountain 
by  him  at  the  villa  of  Petniia,  near  Florence. 
His  equestrian  statue  of  Cosinio  I.  was  placed 
in  the  Piazza  della  SJgnoria,  Florence,  in  1594. 
Hia  group  of  Hercules  and  the  centaur  in  the 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi,  Flureni^,  was  made  between 
1594  and  1599.  In  159G  he  began  the  three 
bronze  doom  of  the  fai;iule  of  the  cathedral  of 
Piaa  t4)  replace  thorn  by  Bunaiio  da  Pisa  (see 
Bonano  da  Piaa)  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire  Oct,  24,  1595.  He  waa  aswisted  by  Pierre 
Franqueville,  hia  favourite  bronze-caster,  Fra 
Domenico  Porti^ani,  and  others.  The  fine 
statue  of  S.  Luke  at  Or  S.  Michele,  Florence, 
dates  fntm  1602.  In  1604  he  began  the  eques- 
trian atatue  of  Henri  IV,,  which,  completed  by 
Hetro  Tacca,  was  placed  in  position  at  the  Pout 
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Nenf;  Paris,  Aug.  23, 1614  (destnryed  Aug.  11, 
1792).  His  figurines  and  smaller  works  are 
especially  fine,  among  the  best  being  tbe  cru- 
cifix in  the  new  sacristy  of  S.  Lorenzo,  Flomioe. 
Desjardinti,  La  vie  ft  I'etvvn  de  Jean  Bologne; 
Duthllieul,^fo!/>>iI*'>rriH  Hologne;Vat^,  HUaneii 
ed..  Vol,  III,;  MUntz,  JfrnniuaoM;  Baldinucci, 
XolUie  de'  PrufeMori  del  DIsegno. 

BOLSTER.     A    Same  as  Cushion. 

S.  A  short  piece  of  timber  set  horizontally 
across  tbe  top  of  a  post,  either  to  afford  a  greater 
bearing  surface  for  a  girder  or  girders,  or  to  allow 
a  post  ahove  to  set  between  tbe  ends  of  instead 
of  upon  the  girders,  or  to  shorten  the  span  of  a 
girder  or  girders. 

C.  A  crosspiece  connecting  tbe  ribs  of  an 
an^h  centring. 

BOIiBTBR  'WORK.  A  form  of  rusticated 
masonry  in  which  the  rounded  projecting  blocks 
or  niHticatioDS  bear  a  fiwcied  resemblance  to 
bolsterH.     (Bare.) 

BOLT.  A  pin  or  rod  used  either  to  secure 
two  or  more  parts  or  members  permanently 
together ;  or  movable,  aa  for  a  temporary  fast- 
ening ;  or  fixed,  to  affonl  a  more  or  less  tempo- 
rary support  or  means  of  attachment.  More 
apecifically :  — 

A.  A  pin  or  bar,  generally  of  wrought  iron 
or  steel,  to  secure  parts  or  members  together, 
having  a  head  worked  on  one  end  and  a  screw 
thread  and  nut  at  the  other,  or  sometimes  nuts 
at  both  ends.  Distinguished  from  a  rod  as 
connecting  two  or  more  membeta  in  immediate 
contact,  and,  therefore,  as  lieiug  shorter. 

B.  A  movable  bar,  rod,  or  similar  piece  tm 
securing  a  door,  window,  or  the  like ;  whether 
maJe  to  slide  horizontally  or  vertically ;  either 
in  a  case  or  sheath,  or  iu  three  or  more  supports 
such  as  rings,  or  in  a  lock  of  which  it  forms  the 
securing  member.  Distinguished  from  a  bar  as 
being  smaller  or  of  more  elaborate  and  finished 
oonstniction.  Hence,  such  a  member  together 
with  its  CI 


C.  A  pin,  hook,  or  large  acrew  driven  or  let 
into  a  wall,  or  the  Uke,  as  a  means — gtoerally 
temporary — of  support  or  suspension.  Hardly 
to  lie  distinguished  ttom  a  spike  or  screv  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  except  as  being  larger  or  of  more 
elaborate  form. 
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Barb  Bolt  A  bolt  in  sense  A^  of  which 
the  shaft  is  provided  with  barbs  or  sharp  projec- 
tions pointed  toward  the  head  of  the  bolt ;  thus 
permitting  of  ready  insertion  and,  when  driven, 
resisting  an  outward  pull. 

Barrel  Bolt  A  cylindrical  bolt  in  sense  2?, 
made  to  slide  in  a  case  which  is  secured  to  the 
face  of  a  door  or  sash  by  flanges.  When  shot, 
the  end  enters  a  corresponding  case  or  a  socket. 

Carriage  Bolt  A  small  bolt  in  sense  A^ 
having  a  domical  or  somewhat  conical  head,  the 
other  end  being  threaded  for  a  nut. 

Chain  Bolt  A  contrivance  to  secure  a  door, 
or  the  like,  when  ajar ;  consisting  of  a  short  chain 
permanently  secured  to  the  frame,  its  outer  end 
being  attached  at  will  in  a  slot  on  the  door  so 
arranged  that  the  chain  cannot  be  detached  from 
the  outside  by  access  through  the  opening. 

ClevlB  Bolt  Same  as  Lewis  Bolt  (see  sub- 
title below). 

Dead  Bolt  A  simple  form  of  lock  consist- 
ing of  a  bolt  shot  or  withdrawn  by  turning  a 
knob,  as  distinguished  from  tlic  commoner  form 
of  lock  in  which  the  liolt  is  actuated  by  a  spring. 

Doable  Bnded  Bolt  One  having  a  thread 
and  nut  at  each  end. 

Drift  Bolt  A  bolt  in  sense  Ay  round  or 
square,  and  about  an  inch  thick,  to  secure  to- 
gether the  successive  layers  of  timbers  in  a 
grillage.  —  (F.  E.  K.) 

Eapanaion  Bolt  A  bolt  in  sense  A,  ar- 
ranged to  screw  into  a  shell  divideil  longitudi- 
nally into  two  parts  which  spread  laterally  when 
the  bolt  is  screwed  into  it,  thus  m<aking  a  very 
close  connection  with  the  sides  of  the  hole  pro- 
videil  for  it. 

Bye  Bolt  A  bolt  whose  head  is  a  fixe<i  ring. 
(Compare  Ring  Bolt  below.) 

FUh  Bolt    Any  bolt  to  secure  a  fish  or  fishes. 

Fluah  Bolt  A  bolt  in  sense  By  arranged  to 
be  sunk  into  the  face  of  a  door  or  sash  so  that 
the  face  of  its  case  is  flush  with  the  surface. 

Pox  Bolt  A  l)olt  secured  by  a  Foxtail 
Wedge,  which  is  forceil  into  its  inner  end.  (See 
Tinder  Wedge.) 

Hook  Bolt     One  whose  head  forms  a  hook. 

Lewis  Bolt  One  having  a  dovetail  shank 
or  shaft,  flaring  at  its  inner  end,  to  be  inserted 
in  a  hole  of  similar  shape  in  stone  or  metal  and 
secured  by  lead  calking.  Sometimes  forming 
part  of  a  Lewis. 

Mortiae  Bolt.  A  bolt  in  sense  2?,  arranged 
to  be  sunk  in  a  mortise  in  the  edge  of  a  door  or 
sash,  so  that  the  face  of  its  case  is  flush  with 
the  surface  of  the  edge. 

Rag  Bolt.  Same  as  Barb  Bolt  (see  subtitle 
above). 

Ring  Bolt.  An  Eye  Bolt  having  a  loose  ring 
held  by  the  eye.     (Compare  Eye  Bolt  above.^ 

Screw  Bolt  A  bolt  with  tapering  point, 
having  a  screw  thread,  differing  only  by  its 
larger  size  from  a  screw  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
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Sprig  Bolt  Same  as  Barb  Bolt  (see  sub- 
title above). 

Spring  Bolt.  A  bolt  in  sense  B,  which 
is  shot,  and  retained  in  that  position  by  a  spring, 
which  must  be  compressed,  as  by  a  knob,  to 
allow  the  bolt  to  be  withdrawn. 

Stud  Bolt.  A  bolt  with  a  screw  thread  at 
each  end  —  one  for  screwing  into  any  fixed  sur- 
face, the  other  having  a  stud  or  nut.  —  D.N.B.S. 

BOLTBL.  A.  In  mediaeval  architecture,  a 
convex  rounded  moulding. 

B,  By  extension  from  the  above  meaning, 
the  coping  of  a  convex  rounded  portion  of  the 
wall  of  a  gable,  generally  forming  a  quadrant. 
In  this  sense  also  Bottle.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

BOLTON,  "WILLIAM;  ecclesiastic  and 
architect ;  d.  1532. 

The   prior  of  S.   Bartholomew,  London,  is 

mentioned  in  the  will  of  King  Henry  VII.  as 

"  Maister  of  the  Works "  of  the  chapel  of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  now  called  Henry  the  Seventh's 

Chapel,  at  Westminster  Abbey,  London.      The 

actual  prior  at  this  time  was  William  Bolton. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  he  designed  the 

chapel,  although  it  has  usually  been  credited  to 

Sir  Reginald  Bray  (see  Bray,  Sir  R.).    The  first 

stone  of  the  building  was  laid  Jan.  24,  1503. 

The  greater  part  of  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIIL  (1491-1547).     Stow  calls  Bolton 

a  "great  builder." 

Brayley,  Historical  and  Architectural  Account 
of  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel ;  Stow,  Survey  of 
London. 

BON.    (See  Bono.) 

BONAFIS,  MACIAS  (MATHIAS)  ;  archi- 
tect and  sculptor. 

Bonaf^  constructed  the  lower  staUs  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Barcelona,  Spain,  in 
1457. 

Viiiazaf  Adiciones. 

BONANNO  (BONANNUS)  of  Pisa ;  ar- 
chitect and  sculptor. 

The  great  bronze  doors  of  the  cathedral  of 
Monreale  aresigned  ^^Bonannus  civis  Pisanus" 
with  the  date  1186.  The  dooi-s  which  were 
made  for  the  cathedral  of  Pisa  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century  are  ascribed  to  him. 
Those  of  the  front  were  destroyed  in  1596  (see 
Bologne,  J.).  That  of  the  transept  remains. 
An  inscription  found  in  excavating  at  the  base 
of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  gives  the  name  of 
"  Bonannus,"  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
architect  of  the  builduig.  His  work  appears  to 
have  been  suspended  at  the  third  gallery  on  ac- 
count of  the  increasing  inclination. 

Gravina,  Dnomo  di  Monreale ;  Miintz,  Florence 
et  la  Toscane ;  Uohault  de  Fleury,  Monuments 
de  Pise;  Terkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  274. 

BONAVBNTURI,  NICOLO  DE^ ;  architect. 

Nicolo  came  from  Paris,  and  was  the  first 

foreign  architect  employed  on  the  cathedral  of 
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HIan    (begun    I38G)      He  ja  ned  the   works 
May        1389      July  6  he  waa  appo  nted  i 
gpq  ere   gr  erde      He    noa    rli  efly   oc    peii 
*ith  the    onatn   t  on  of  the  great  j  ent,  wh  oh 
were  probal  ly  hegi     bef  re  he  ■«  ne  ti  M  Ian 
Bo  to   Dtiomo  d   31  la  A  nal  d  1  Duomo 

BOIVD  (n  )        The  conneit  on   of  two  or 
more  parts  or  uemliers  which  o^trhip  and  are 


BO>n>  AB   DBKD  IN   EARLY   STUSB  UOI 
ThF  bnonrH    rhmltnan  hreu^Kl  dmie 


made  to  adhere  more  or  leas  closely ;  hence,  a 
piece  or  ptceea  used  for  that  purpose.  Specifi- 
cally ; — 

A.  In  carpentry,  (1)  the  securing  or  framing 
of  two  or  more  timl>ere  together  by  means  of  a 
third  crossing  them ;  (2)  Che  timbere,  con- 
ei<lered  collectively,  placetl  in  or  on  the  walls, 
and  which  act  to  Htitt'en  and  hind  the  parts  of  a 
building,  aa  wall  plates,  templets.  —  (N.  £.  D.) 


p  tf»  arroHS  two  or  more  pteras  or  parts ;  (2)  & 
r  ece  f  material  used  for  that  purpose ;  benn-, 
())  the  e  t  re  system  of  bomliDg  ur  breaking 


H  Pkkpesdb. 


FHi  nun  ur  A.  Crops  Wali, 

■,.  THE  BOKD  StONRS  BBINO 
IA<-T  THICKNBIB  up  THB 
■  Stbetchers  SCBTM  A1JU> 


ARK     SOMiriNCS     CALLRD    "TllRRR  -  QOASTIR  " 

BoMD  Stohib.    (Smb  Hbari  Bond.) 

B.   In  masonry,  (1)  the  tie  or  binding  of  the 
TariouB    parts   or  pieces   made  by  laying  one 


joints  as  used  in  a  masonry  structure,  for  ex- 
amj)lc,  a  wall  may  be  stud  to  be  built  in  English 
bond.  Incorrectly,  the  securing  or  holding  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  masonry  structure  by  the 
mortar  or  similar  ailhesive  material. 

C    In  roofing,  (1)  the  amount  hy  which 
one  slate,  tile,  or  shingle  overhipa  the  sec- 
onil  couree  below.     (2)  Sometimes  the  dis- 
tance from  the  nail  of  one  to  the  lower 
of  the  course  above. 
In  bonding  masonry,  the  following  names 
are  given  to  the  various  pieces  of  stone  or 
brick: — Binder;  //entJer,  onelaidlengtli- 
<f»  a  wall,  generally  perpendicular 
with  the  face.     I'erjtend,  in  stonework,  a 
binder   eictending   entirely   through,    from 
face  to  face  (French  ]>ar]xiing).    Stretclier, 
one  laid  lengthwise  parallel  with  the  face. 
T/iroiiffh,  same  aa  perpend.     The  various 
systems  of  bonding  are  aa  given  in  tiie  sub- 
titles, in  the  definitions  of  which  cross  ref- 
eruncee  have  nut  been  thought  essential. 

Amsrlcan  Bond.     In  Brickwork,  a  course 
tif  headers  to  every  five  or  six  courses  of  stretch- 
Block  and   Cross  Bond.     In  Brickwork, 
that  which  leaves  the  wall  with  one  &c«  in 
Block  Bond  and  the  other  in  Cross  Bond. 
Block  Bond.     Same  as  Flemish  Bond. 
Block  In  Conrae  Bond.     la  an  arch  built 
of    otherwiBe    unbonde<l     concentric     rings  — 
as  of  rowlocks — a  bond  fonued  through  the  fiiU 


depth  of  the  archivolt  by  a  block  of  bonded 
briclc  or  l^  ft  vouBBoir  ins^ted  at  interrals. 


Bu>cK  IS  CouBBB  Bond,  fobhkd  bt  Fith  CouRiis 
or  BoNDui  Brick  to  Tin  Tihikthbr  thb  Fuub 
CoxrBtJTKic  RiNoa  of  Kowlockh. 

Chain  Bond.  Fonned  by  building  in  the 
wall,  lungitudinftlly,  n  bar  or  strap  of  metal,  or 
a  timber. 

Clip  Bond.  In  Brickwork,  a  bond  fnrmed 
by  clippiiiff  off  the  iuside  corners  of  face 
bricks  laid  as  stretchera  so  as  to  form  notches 


I  AT  THB  Junction  of  tub 

KB    AND    THB     FACE     BkICIS 
WHICH  KATE  THBIB  COBKERB  "  CLIPPED." 
Tbeiw  hudfrl  *l>o  fonn  a  dluoul  bund.    (3h  Ulnitntlaii  of 
Plumb  Bond.) 

for  the  iiuertion  of  diagonal  headers  ;  used  the 
Hame  us  Split  Bond,  vhere  it  is  desired  to  have 
the  face  composed  entirely  of  atretchera. 

Common  Bond.  In  the  United  States, 
same  as  American. 

Croaa  Bond.  (1)  Courses  of  Flemish  Bond 
alternating  with  courses  of  stretchers  whose 
joints  come  opposite  the  centres  of  the  stretch- 
ers in  the  second  course  above  and  below.  (2)  A 
moditieil  English  Bond,  the  successive  stretch- 
ing courses  breaking  joints  with  each  other. 

Dlasonol  Bond.  Raking  Bond,  in  which 
diagonal  headers  form  continuous  rows  across 
the  wall ;  and  are  therefore  commonly  joined  to 
the  face  bricks  by  Clip  Bond. 


J      1       1      1       1      1       ! 

1              1              1 
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-.    J           1 
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Emoluh  Bond. 
1  Bond.    Alternate  courses  of  headers 
and  stretchers. 

*'"f -''  Croas  Bond.  Sameas  Croaa 


BOND 

FlemlBli  Bond.  Headers  and  stretchers  al- 
ternating horizontally  and  vertically,  each  header 
being  centred  with  the  stretchers  aboveand  below. 


i, 


s 
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Flei:imh  Bosd. 

Flying  Bond.  Formeil  by  occasional  headers 
at  considerable  inter  vols,  in  a  waU  formed 
mainly  of  stretcherB. 

Oorden  or  Oarden  ^all  Bond.  Same  aa 
Flying  Bond  ;  so  called  because  commonly  used 
iu  thin  boundary  walla  eight  or  nine  inches  thick. 

Heading  Bond.  Formal  by  a  course  of 
headers,  aa  in  American  or  English. 

Heart  Bond.  The  bond  formed  wliere  two 
heaiierB  meet  at  the  centre  of  a  wall,  the  joint 
being  covereil  by  a  header  above  and  below. 

Herring  Bone  Bond.  Raking  Bond  in 
which  the  rows  of  diagonal  headers  are  laid  at 
right  angles,  fonning  iu  plan  a  series  of  zigzags. 

Hoop  Iron  Bond.  Chain  Bond  formed  by 
strap  or  hoop  iron. 
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lien  th«  benden  ve  nmnnd  to  be  inmrpnnlcd  Id  >  enii- 
will,  Khkb  will  tbua  bt  bondad  M  Ihc  wall  ibonn. 

In-and-Ont  Bond.  That  formed  by  headers 
and  stretchers  alternating  vertically,  especially 
when  formed  at  a  comer,  as  by  quoins.  (See 
Inbond ;  Outbond.) 

Plumb  Bond.     Same  an  Diagonal  Bond. 


L 


B  Busd:  thb  Kbbult  op  Bokdi.-ju  iuk  Fack 

ICE      AS      BHOWN     IN     THE     IliLCaTBATION       OF 

Clip  Bond. 

rm  <■,  however,  uied  to  daKilba  tbe  >nUn  melbod.  ud 


BOND 

RaUng  Bond.   Formed  by  diagonal  headers. 

Ranging  Bond.  Chain  Bond  formed  by  small 
strips  of  wood  at  the  face  of  the  wall,  commonly 
laid  in  the  joints,  and  projecting  slightly  to 
afford  nailing  for  battens,  furring,  and  the  like. 

Running  Bond.  Formed  by  two  overlapping 
stretchers.  American  and  English  Bond  are 
also  frequently  calle<l  Running  Bond. 

Split  Bond.  The  face  composed  entirely  of 
stretc'hers  which  are  split  lengthwise  so  that 
headers  behind  may  lap  the  stretchers  above  and 
below,  used  in  every  fifth  or  sixth  course  to 
secure  the  face  bricks ;  accomplishing  the  same 
result  as  a  Clip  Bond. 

Timber  Bond.  Formed  by  a  heavy  timber, 
generally  forming  a  Chain  Bond. 

Torkshire  Bond.     Same  as  Flying  Bond. 

— D.  N.  B.  S. 

BOND  (v.).  To  secure  together  the  pieces 
of  material  composing  a  stnicture  by  the  forma- 
tion of  one  or  more  bonds,  in  whatever  mate- 
rial.    More  commonly  used  of  masonry. 

BOND  COURSE.  A  course  of  bond  stones 
or  headers  in  masonry ;  as  the  alternate  courses  of 
headers  in  EngUsh  Bond.  In  ordinary  Ameri- 
can brickwork  every  sixth  or  seventh  course  is  a 
bond  course. 

BONDER.  A  piece  or  member  which  bonds, 
especially  in  masonry.  In  stonework,  more 
commonly  called  a  Bond  Stone. 

BONDING  COURSE.  Same  as  Bond 
Course. 

BOND  STONE.  In  stone  masonry,  a  stone 
whose  longest  dimension  is  laid  transversely  to 
the  length  of  the  waD.  It  commonly  ser^'es  to 
bind  or  bond  the  facing  to  the  Ixu^kiug  or  filling. 

BOND  TIMBER.  A  timber  used  in  Timber 
Bond.     (See  Bond.) 

BONE  (v.).  To  detennine  or  test  by  eye 
the  evenness  or  regularity  of  a  line,  or  of  a  series 
of  lines  or  points,  or  of  a  surface ;  as,  to  sight 
along  a  series  of  rods  which  are  lu^  usted  so  as 
to  range,  and  on  which  a  grade  may  be  marked. 
Written  also  Bom  and  Bonnie. 

BONE  HOUSE.     Same  a.s  Ossuary. 

BONENSACK;  architect. 

April  20,  1207,  a  large  part  of  the  cathedral 
of  Magdeburg,  Germany,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  bishop,  Albert  II.,  a  man  of  great  culture 
and  ability,  began  in  1208  the  reconstruction  of 
his  church  in  the  pointed  style  which  was  then 
replacing  the  round-archctl  or  Romanesque 
style.  The  architect  employed  was  one  Bonen- 
sack,  who  is  represented  in  a  little  figure  wliich 
ser\'es  as  a  bracket  supporting  a  three-quarters 
column  in  the  nave  of  the  church.  His  work  is 
probably  confined  to  the  choir. 

Brandt,  Der  Dom  zu  Magdeburg. 

BONING  ROD;  BONING  STICK.  A 
stick  with  a  crosspiece  forming  a  head  like  the 
letter  T,  used  to  indicate  a  level  (Knight). 
Spoiled  also  Boming  or  Bouming  (see  Bone,  v.). 
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BONINO  DA  CAMPIONS.  Architect  of 
the  splendid  monument  of  Canaignorio  (d.  1375) 
near  the  Arche  dei  Scaligeri  in  Verona  (1370). 
The  work  bears  the  inscription  ^^Hoc  opus 
sculpait  et  fecit  Boninus  de  Campiliono.*' 
He  was  also  employed  on  the  cathedral  of  Milan 
in  1388. 

Boito,  Duomo  di  Milano. 

BONNET.     Same  as  Hood. 

BONNEX7IL,  tmENJXB  or  PEBRBE ;  ar- 
chitect. 

Bonneuil  worked  on  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  in  Pans.  In  1287  he  went  to  Upsal  in 
Sweden  to  build  the  church  of  the  Trinity  (ca- 
thedral) on  the  model  of  Notre  Dame. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire, 

BONO,  BARTOLOMEO  (BERGA- 
MA8CO);  architect  and  sculptor;  d.  March 
15,  1529. 

Aug.  20,  1492,  he  was  appointed  Proto  al* 
Ufficio  del  Sale,  A&  such  he  must  have  been 
concerned  in  many  public  buildings  erected  in 
Venice  about  that  time.  The  earliest  work 
attributed  to  him  is  the  great  chapel  or  tribuna 
and  two  lateral  chapels  of  the  church  of  S. 
Rocco,  built  about  1495.  In  1510  he  built  the 
upper  part  of  the  campanile  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Marco  (Miintz).  He  began  the  Scuola  di 
S.  Rocco  in  1516,  and  had  charge  of  the  work 
there  until  June  3,  1524.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion and  built  the  hall  in  the  lower  story.  He 
lK>gan  the  Prot^uratie  Vecchio  which  waa  con- 
tinued by  J.  Sansovino  (see  Sansovino).  He 
was  succeeilwl  in  his  office  oi  proto  by  Jacopo 
Sansovino  at  the  same  salar}%  80  ducats  a  year. 
All  the  buildings  mentioned  are  in  Venice. 

PaoU'tti,  Jiinascimento  in  Venezia^  Vol.  II.,  p. 
27 i) ;  Abate  G.  NicolKti,  lUustrazione  della  chiesa 
e  sritola  di  S.  liorco  ;  Sittntz,  lienaisttance. 

BONO,  BARTOLOMEO  DI  GIOVANNI; 

architect  and  sculptor. 

Bartolomeo  Bono  is  the  greatest  of  the 
sculptor-architects  of  the  later  Grothic  period  in 
Venice.  He  assisted  his  father  (see  Bono,  G.) 
in  his  work  on  the  facade  of  the  Ca*  d'  Oro, 
begim  in  1421.  He  is  mentioned  with  him  in 
the  contract  of  Jan.  18,  1422,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  reconls  of  the  building.  He  also  appears 
in  the*  contract  of  Nov.  10,  1438,  between 
his  father  and  the  Provveditori  del  ASale  for  the 
construction  of  the  Porta  della  Carta  between 
the  Doges'  Palace  antl  the  church  of  S.  Marco. 
This  portal  was  called  "  della  Carta  "  from  the 
carte  or  notices  |)08ted  there  and  "Porta 
dorata"  from  the  gilding  and  colour  employed 
u|)on  it.  It  was  finished  in  1441.  The  relief 
of  the  tympanum  of  the  great  door  of  the  Scuola 
di  S.  iviarco  is  undoubtedly  by  Bartolomeo 
(Paoletti,  Vol.  II.,  p.  40).  The  Arco  Foscari  at 
the  Doges'  Palace  is  attributed  to  Bartdomeo, 
although  documentary  proof  is  lacking.  Its 
statues  are  among  the  finest  in  Venice,  and  the 
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peculiar  use  of  ReDalaaance  motives  with  Gothic  I 
details  is  reiy  interestiug. 

Paolotli,    BinaKiinento    in     Vtnezia,  Vol.  I. ; 

CecchetU,  iafacciafadeHa  Co'  (T  Oru;  Giacomo  I 
BoDi,  La  Co'  d'OrotU  eue  Decoraxiuni  PoUerome.   ' 

BONO  (BUONO),  OIOVAWKI  ("ZAUB 
BON  ")  ;  architect  and  sculptor. 

Giovanni  was  the  founder  of  an  important 
family  of  Venetian  architects  and  sculptors  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  customaiy  attribu- 
tion to  the  Bono  of  the  northwestern  portion  of 
the  Dogee'  Palace,  on  the  Piaietta,  is  without 
foundation  in  the  documents.  The  DomM 
Magna  dei  Conlurini  a  S.SoJia,  now  caUed 
the  Ca'  d'  Oro  on  the  Canal  Grande,  was  begun  in 

1421.  A  copy  of  the  contract,  dated  Jan.  18, 

1422,  between  Marino  Coutarini  and  "  Zane 
Bon  laiapiera,"  for  work  to  be  done  on  this 
building  still  exists.  Giovanni's  name  appears 
frequently  in  the  Contarini  records  and  other 
contracts.  The  chief  work  of  the  Bono  is  the 
Porta  deUa  Carta  between  the  Doges'  Palace  and 
8.  Marco.  The  contract  made  between  Gio- 
vanni Bono  and  the  Provveditori  del  Sale,  dated 
Nov.  10, 1438,  isgivenbyPaoletti(op.  cit.,  Vol. 
I.,  p.  37).  His  wiU  iB  dated  March  25,  1442. 
Other  works  in  Venice  are  ascribed  to  him  con- 
jecturally.     (See  Bono,  Bartolomeo). 

Paoletti,  Binaicimenlo  In  Vewzia,  Vol.  I. ; 
Cecchetti,  La  Farciata  della  Co'  d'  Oro;  Giacomo 
Boni,  La  Ca'  d'  Oro  e  U  sue  Deciiraxiaui  PoUerome. 

BONOMI,  JOBBFH;  architect;  b.  1739  (at 
Rome) ;  d.  March  9,  1808. 

Bonomi  was  Italian  by  birth  and  won  consid- 
erable reputation  in  his  own  countiy.  He 
was  induced  by  the  brothers  Adam  (see 
Adam,  Robert)  to  come  to  England  in  1767. 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  revival  of  Greek  archi- 
tecture in  England.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given 
in  the  ^Ircfc.  Pitb.  Soc.  Dictionary. 

LeHlie  Stephen,  Dietionary  or  yatlonal  Biogra- 
phg;  Gwilt,  Encyelopmdia  of  Amhiucture  ;  Arah. 
Pub.  Soc.  Diclivnary. 

BOKTEUPS,  PIHEIKB ;   sculptor. 

In  1552  he  contracted  with  Philibert  de 
I'Orme  (»ee  De  I'Orme,  P.)  to  make  for  the 
mausoleum  of  Francois  I.,  at  S,  Denis,  the  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  base  and  the  kneeling  statues  of 
the  queen,  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  Charleg 
d'Ort^ans.  His  reputation  reete  mainly  on  the 
brilliant  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs,  which  rep- 
rwent  the  military  expeditions  of  the  king.  In 
1556  payment  waa  made  to  him  for  the  beauti- 
ful marble  vase  with  its  pedestal,  in  the  church 
at  St.  Denis,  which  waa  intended  to  contain 
the  heart  of  Fran(,'ois  I. 

Marquet  de  Vaselot,  Hittaire  de»  Sculplevri 
fran^aia  ;  I'alustre.  La  B'naiasrtnrn  (a  Francj:; 
Marquis  de  Laborde,  Compten  des  B^timenU  iu 
Hot. 

BONUBAMICUB  (BUONAHICO); 
sculptor. 

An  architrave  with  sculpture  in  the  Campo 
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Santo    at  Pisa,  Italy,  is  signed   Bonvsamicva 
Uagiater.     The    same  name  is    found    in    an 

inscription  at  Mensauo,  near  Siena. 

Da  Morrona,  Fi$a  Antiea  etc.,  p.  66 ;  Vaaari, 
Wilaneflied.,  Vol.  1.,  p.  271. 

SOOKHOZiDBK.  (See  Lectern;  Reading 
Desk.) 

BOOKSTACK.  A  fixed  case  fitted  with  a 
set  of  bookshelves,  as  for  a  library ;  especially 
ane  of  a  large  and  elaborate  system  of  such  sets 
af  shelves  in  the  stack  room  of  a  public  library, 

BOOKSTORB.  A.  In  the  United  States, 
i  place  in  which  books  are  sold,  usually  at  retail. 
In  Great  Britain,  mure  commonly  Bookseller'e 
Shop. 

B.  In  a  large  library,  the  room  or  rooms  in 
which  books  are  kept  in  quantity,  and  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  easily  reached  by  the  attend- 
ants.    (Compare  Stack.) 

BOOL  WORK.     Same  as  Boule  Work. 

BOOm:  (BOBHB),  CORNBLIB;  sculptor. 

Boone  was  a  Flemish  sculptor  who  flourished 
in  Ghent,  Holland,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Ascribed  to  hira  are  a  costly  tabernacle 
before  the  door  of  the  S.  Michielskerke  in  Ghent 
(1443);  figures  of  angels  before  an  altar  in  the 
same  church  ;  an  altar-piece  in  the  Predikheeren- 
kerke  at  Ghent :  and  other  work. 

Immerzeel,  HoUandsche  en  Vlaatruche  Kuntttn- 

BOOTH.  A.  A  dwelling  house  or  hut  of 
small  size  and  humble  character.  (Compare 
Bothio.) 

B.  A  temporaiy  shelter,  as  of  green  boughs. 
(Compare  Bower.) 

C.  A  stall  or  enclosed  stand,  permanent  or 
temporary,  but  not  wholly  enclosed  except  by 
movable  shutters,  or  the  like,  and  roofed  or  not, 
according  as  it  is  in  the  open  air  or  within  a 
hirger  budding.  (1)  Such  a  stand  in  a  market 
house,  a  temporaiy  exhibition,  a  charity  fair,  or 
bazaar.  (2)  At  an  election,  such  a  stand  used 
by  the  agent  who  has  charge  of  distributing  the 
ballots,  etc.,  of  the  candidate  or  party.  (3)  Also, 
at  an  election,  the  closet  into  which  each  elector 
goes  to  prejiare  his  ballot  and  mark  it,  as  in  the 
Australian  method  of  voting,  and  certain  modi- 
fications of  it.  —  R,  S. 

BORDER.  Primarily,  the  edge  or  outer 
boundary  of  any  surface,  as  of  a  nation's  terri- 
tory, or  a  wall  or  boundary.  By  extension,  a 
band,  stripe,  rim,  or  margin  which  marks  the 
outer  edge  uf  anything.  In  this  wnse,  the  bor- 
ders of  a  ilower  garden  are  the  strijis  of  flower 
bed  which  are  placed  at  its  limits,  as  it  is  natural 
that  such  flower  beds  should  be  put  under  the 
shelter  of  the  garden  vfall.  In  architectural  use, 
the  term  is  confined  to  mural  decoration  and 
chieHy  to  ptunteii  patterns.  Thus,  the  paintings 
of  Giotto  and  his  assistants  in  the  cliureh  of  8. 
Francis  at  Assisi  are  surrounded  by  borders 
from  5   to   8   inches   wide    filled   with    pat- 
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tents  of  extraonlinaiy  beauty  and  variety.  In 
the  external  <le<Miration  of  the  cathetlriil  of  Flor- 
ence bands  of  inkid  marble  arc  used  with  great 
effect ;  and  such  bauds  enclose  and  surrouiul  the 
surface  of  the  gables  wbii:h  rise  above  the  aide 
doorways.  The  band«  so  used  are  bordeni,  while 
tbi>se  running  horizontally  and  merely  separating 
one  part  of  the  wall  from  another,  are  string 
coiintei  or  belt  coursen.^R.  S. 

BOKDER  STONR  Same  aa  Curb  Stone. 
TOWER.  (See  Pele  Tower.) 
In  preparations  for  building,  a 
process  of  examining  the  soils  or  rocks  beneath 
the  surface  where  a  building  is  to  be  ere<:t«il. 
Boring  is  properly  limited  to  the  softer  materials 
alone,  such  an  nand,  gravel,  clay,  au<l  the  like ; 
but  when  a  n>ck  is  Btnick  it  is  drilled,  and  this 
ia  incluiled  in  the  general  term.  For  the  purpose 
of  boring,  dilTercut  augerB  are  used,  even  a  com- 
mon pump  augur  turned  by  a  long  bar  screwed 
to  its  head  and  slowly  moved  by  several  men ; 
hut  for  a  proiwr  examiimtiun  of  the  materials 
beneath  the  surfat^e  it  is  mstouiary  to  use  an 
auger  working  thn>ugh  a  pipe  whicli  retains  a 
core  of  the  excAvated  materials  in  their  original 
relative  positions.  If  careful  note  is  taken  of 
the  exact  depth  to  which  the  pipes  had  been 
sunk  when  cacli  separate  sanijile  of  the  soil  was 
collected,  a  fair  notion  of  the  xoils  beneath  can  be 
obtained  (Sec  Excavation  ;  Foundation  ;  Pile.) 
When  a  larger  and  a  smaller  pipe  may  Iw  used 
together,  tlio  smaller  one  is  put  withhi  the  larger, 
and  water  is  for<«il  into  the  space  between  the 
two  \npei ;  the  niateriids  below,  if  divisible  and 
not  too  firmly  indurated,  are  then  waiihcd  up 
through  tlic  inner  pipe  and  may  be  collected  at 
the  surface.  —  R.  8, 

BORN  (v.).     Same  as  Bone. 

BORNINa  HOD.  (Sw!  Boning  Bod ;— Stick.) 

BOROMINO  (BOROMINI).  (See  Borro- 
mino.) 

BORROMINO  (BORROUHn),  FRAN- 
CuaCO  (the  family  name  was  originally  Cas- 
telli);  architect  and  sculptor;  b.  Sept  25, 
159»;  d.  Aug.  1,  ICC". 

His  father,  Gio^mnni  Domenico  Costelli,  after- 
ward callel  Borroiuino,  was  an  arehitect  in  the 
service  of  the  Viscoiiti  at  Milan,  Italy.  Fran- 
cesco studied  scidpture  at  Milan  and  waa  fiKt 
employed  at  Rome  as  a  sculptor.  He  afterward 
enteral  the  service  of  Uario  Madenin  (see  Ma- 
(lenia)  as  drattaman.  He  was  associated  witli 
Bernini  (see  Bernini)  in  his  work  at  S.  Peter's 
and  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini.  During  the  rpisu 
of  Innocent  X.  (Pope  le-ti-ieSS)  he  sujiersedeil 
Bernini  as  architect  of  S.  Peter's.  His  earlieKt 
important  building  is  the  curious  church  of  S. 
Carlo  alU  i/uattro  fcmtane  (1640-1667),  a 
good  example  of  the  fully  developed  baroque 
rtyle  in  Rome.  He  built  also  the  cupola  anil 
otJier  portions  of  the  church  of  S.  Agnese  in  the 
Piazza  Navona.     About  1650  Birromino  built 
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the  cloister  and  oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Neri.  He 
built  the  Palazzo  Falconieri  with  the  intenGating 
loggia  overlooking  the  Tiber.  He  remodelled 
the  Palazw  Spada,  where  he  designed  the  curious 
pen(i)ectivc  corridor.  All  the  works  mentioned 
here  are  in  Rome.     Borromino  died  by  suicide. 

Gurlitt,  Qegchichle  ilea  Baroekttilt  ia  Italirn; 
Kbr,  Spat-Ittnaatajier. ;  Milizia,  Memorie;  (^na- 
trcniAre  de  Quincy,  La  Vit  et  let  Ouvraffet  del 
pitta  telibrea  ArchUtettt. 

B0R8TLB.     Same  as  Boltel 

BOSBOOM,  a-TMOM;  architect;  b.  about 
1614;  d.  about  1670. 

Symou  Bosboom  of  Emden  executed  a  great 
part  of  the  sculptured  decoration  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Amsterdam.     (See  Van  C&mpen.) 

Van  Camper,  SttdthiiU  van  AnuOrrdam;  Gal- 
laud,  Der  Jlolliindiachen  Baukniuit  und  BUdnerei. 

BOaiO,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH  (Baron); 
sculptor  and  painter;  b.  Mar,  19,  1768  (at  Mo- 
naco, France) ;  d.  July  29,  1845. 

Bosio  was  a  pupil  of  Pt^jou  in  Paris.  He  ia 
especially  known  aa  the  sculptor  of  twenty  bas- 
reliefe  for  the  CoUmne  Venddme  and  the  bronze 
quadriga  of  the  Arc  du  Carrontel,  Paris. 

Diunoiit,  Dliriinrii  pniiionch  itix  fanrrnilte* 
de  IS.  It  Bnrim  B;,io. 

BOSKBT ;  also  BOSQUET.  In  landscape 
ganlening,  a  clump  or  cluster  of  trees  or  shnibe- 
Thia,  in  the  French  form,  signifies  originally  a 
grove  of  some  magnitude  —  large  enou^  to 
contain  a  clear  sjiace  within  it  which  the  foliage 
shelters  from  the  wind  and  irom  the  ^'iew  of 
persons  outitide.  Some  ot  the  French  dictiona- 
ries limit  its  size  to  30  or  40  metres.  These 
dimensions  are  to  be  associated  with  the  im- 
mense ornamental  grounds  of  France ;  and  in 
English  use  the  term  siguifies  rather  a  clump  of 
thrcM  or  four  trees  forming  one  of  the  elementa 
of  the  landscape  architect's  composition.  The 
fonn  bosket  is  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
— B.  S. 

BOBS  (I.).  A.  A  prqjectiug  mass  of  stone, 
usually  not  largo  and  commonly  intended  to  be 


Boss:  CmntcH  of  Elkstonb,  GLOvcBSTmsHniB. 
cut  away  after  the  completion  of  the  work.  (See 


B.  A  mass  projecting,  as  in  A,  but  intended 
a  a  permanent  feature ;  thus,  in  Qothic  arcbi- 


tectnre,  Uie  moulded  eill  coune  of  a  window,  or 
TOW  of  windows,  ia  often  terminated  by  sculp- 
tured prqjections  of  the  sort.  The  most  common 
nse  of  the  term  ia  for  the  carved  keyetoQes  of 


Bobb:   Chaptbk  Hot:!(i 


Oxford  Cathedkai., 


Gothic  vaulta.  Where  the  different  riba  meet  at 
the  top  of  the  vault  such  a  piece  of  stone  (called 
by  the  French  clef)  is  an  almuat  essential  fea- 
ture, and  this,  if  treated  in  a  decorative  way,  ia 


Boss:    Bt.  ALBA^'f 


the  boss.  Those  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
sometimes  of  great  richness.  In  later  times  they 
often  took  the  form  of  the  Pendant. — B.  S. 


BOBS  (II).  A  small  trough  or  box  used  for 
mortar,  as  in  roofinf;. 

BOBS  (III).  Among  builders,  the  master 
or  employer.  The  word  used  alone  lias  no  other 
significance,  but  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the 
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"  boss  of  the  job  "  in  the  sense  of  a  workman 
who  has  the  finer  part  of  it  in  hand,  or  is  tem- 
porarily in  authority  over  other  workmen  and 
assistauts. 

BOSBAOIL  Projecting  blocks  of  stone  oi 
stone  bosses  considered  tm  a  feature  of  stone 
walling,  as :  — 

A.  The  projecting  stones  of  rusticated  ma- 
eoniy ;  or, — 

B.  Maxses  or  blocks  left  projecting  in  the 
rough  during  construction,  to  be  afterward 
car\-cd  into  their  final  dei.-orative  form. 

BOSSE,  ABRAHAM ;  painter,  architect, 
engraver  and  etcher;  b.  1611,  (at  Tours, 
France);  d.  Feb.   U,  1678. 

Bosse  was  a  pupil  of  the  mathematician  De- 
sargues.  At  the  formation  of  the  Acnd4mie 
Hoi/ale  de  Peintiire  in  1648,  he  was  made  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  and  perHpective.  As  engraver 
he  WHS  especially  interexted  in  the  representation 
of  manncna  and  customs.  He  published  many 
works  on  architectural  subjects:  Mani^re  Vni- 
verafUe  de  Besargtifs  ixntr  la  Penqteclive 
Pratique,  Paris,  1698,  8vo;  Moyeu  de  prati- 
qiter  Ui-  Perttpectiee  sur  leu  Tableaux  et  Sur- 
faces irreyiiliera,  Paris,  16D3,  8vo ;  Maniire 
de  desHi'ner  les  Ordrea  d^ Architecture,  Paris, 
1G64,  folio;  /^j-ojis  de  G4i)mitrie  et  de  Pera- 
l)eetive,  faites  a  VAcadhnie,  Paris,  1665,  8vo. 

Valabrisut',  Abrnham  Bouse ;  Bellier  lie  la  Clia- 
vlcnerip,   DiHiunnaire    (let    Arlialet    de    I'Ecole 

BOTEOA.  In  Italian,  a  shop  ;  in  the  his- 
tory of  Italian  art,  the  workshop  in  which  an 
artist  of  rt-piitatiun,  having  iisuaUy  assiatnuta, 
made  and  utiured  for  sale,  or  modo  to  order, 
decorative  furniture,  carvings,  painted  aimorial 
ahiclds,  jiainteil  panels  for  chests,  doors,  shut- 
ters, tabeniaelea,  shrines ;  and,  in  short,  art  works 
i)f  any  sort  from  umral  paintings  of  importance 
to  toys,  weapons,  utensils,  etc.  Each  botega 
gainwl  a  reputation  for  a  ))eculiar  class  of  work. 

BQTTiBBT.T.,  JOHN;  architect. 

Between  131)7  and  1398,  Westminster  Hall, 
London,  was  repaired  by  King  Richard  II. 
(b.  1367  ;  d.  1400),  John  Boterell  being  then 
"  clarkc  of  the  works  "  (Stow,  op.  cit.). 

Stow,  A'urcfj  of  London. 

BOTHIE;  BOTHT.  In  Scotch  Lowland 
dialect,  a  hut,  the  term  being  connected  with 
the  word  Booth.  In  common  use  it  appUea  to 
a  dwelling  house  of  somewhat  niore  comfort  than 
the  hut  properly  so  called ;  it  may  be  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  Scottish  iarmer  of  some  means  (com- 
pare the  similar  change  of  meaning  noted  un- 
der Cottage). 

SOTTICHER,  KARIi;  architect :  b.  May 
29,  1806  ;  d.  June  21,  1889. 

In  1832  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  the 
Academy  at  Berlin,  and  in  1868  director  of  the 
sculpture  gallery  of  the  Berlin  Museum.  Bot- 
ticher  published  Die  Ifolzardiitektur  des  MiU 
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teloUters,  Berlin,  1835-1840,  and  the  Tektonik 
der  Hellenen,  1844-1852,  2d  ed.  1869,  his 
most  important  work. 

Allgemeine  Bauzeitung,  1880,  p.  80. 

BOTTLE.     (See  Boltel.) 

BOTTOM  (n.).  The  soil  or  other  natural 
resisting  material  on  which  a  building  is 
foimded,  as  at  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  or 
on  which  piles  may  bear. 

BOTTOM  STONE  (n.).  Same  as  Footing 
Stone. 

BOUCHARDON,  EDM£;  scidptor  and  ar- 
chitect; b.  May  29,  1698  (at  Chaumont  en 
Bassigny,  France) ;  d.  July  27,  1762. 

The  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Bouchardon,  a  sculp- 
tor and  architect  of  Chaumont.  Groing  to  Paris, 
he  entered  the  atelier  of  Guillaume  Coustou 
(see  Coustou,  G.),  and  Sept.  18,  1723,  won  the 
Chrand  Prix  de  Rome,  He  spent  ten  years 
in  Italy  and  returned  to  France  in  1733.  One 
of  his  best  known  works  is  the  splendid  fountain 
of  the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris.  Bouchardon  made 
the  statue  of  Louis  XV.  which  formerly  stood 
where  the  obUisque  now  stands  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  then  Place  Louis  XV.,  finished  in 
1757. 

Mariette,  Abecedario;  Bellier  de  la  Chavi- 
gnerie,  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes  de  V^cole  Fran- 
^aise;  Musee  de  Sculpture  du  Trocadero. 

BOUCHARDON,      JEAN      BAPTISTE. 

(See   Bouchardon,  £dm^.) 

BOUCHER,  FRANCOIS ;  mural  and  dec- 
orative painter;  b.  Sept.  29,  1703 ;  d.  May  30, 
1770. 

Edmond  et  Jules  de  Goncourt,  VArt  de  la  dix- 
huitiime  siecle ;  Andr6  Michel  in  La  Grande  En- 
cyclopidie;  and,  in  the  general  bibliography, 
Marictte,  Abecedario;  and  the  dictionaries  of 
painters. 

BOUDOIR.  In  French,  literally  a  pouting 
room.  A  private  room  attached  to  a  lady's  bed- 
chamber ;  hence,  any  small  private  sitting  room 
or  reception  room  for  a  lady.     (Compare  Den.) 

BOUDROT.     (See  Baudrot.) 

BOULDER.  A  large,  loose,  or  isolated  stone, 
especially  one  rounded  by  the  action  of  water  or 
ice.  In  England,  the  name  is  often  applied  to 
pebbles  or  loose  flints  such  as  arc  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  British  Islands  in  laying  up  or  fauo 
ing  walls.     (See  Cobble  Stone.) 

BOULE.     (See  Boulle,  Andr^  Charles.) 

BOULEUTERION.  A,  In  Greek  archjB- 
ology,  a  place  of  assembly,  especially  for  a  pub- 
lic body. 

B,  In  modem  Greek,  a  chamber  for  the  sit- 
tings of  a  legislative  body,  and  also  the  building 
in  which  such  a  chamber  is  situated,  as  in  the 
city  of  Athens,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hellenes. 

BOULEVARD.  A.  Originally,  in  French, 
a  fortification ;  especially  part  of  a  large  for- 
tress, and  usually  the  outwork.   Hence,  in  later 
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French  usage,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  forti 
fications,  as  of  a  town.  These  ramparts,  having 
been  destroyed,  either  because  the  town  had  out- 
grown their  circuit,  or,  because  modem  fortifica- 
tions replace  the  ancient  ramparts,  or,  finally, 
because  the  place  was  no  longer  to  be  a  fortress, 
were  replaced  by  promenades  planted  with  trees 
and  the  like.     Hence, — 

B.  In  France,  a  inide  avenue,  especially  one 
which  has  a  general  direction  of  former  city 
walls,  as  encircling  or  partly  encircling  a  town, 
as  distinguished  from  one  radiating  from  the 
centre  toward  the  exterior ;  although  this  nde 
has  by  no  means  always  prevailed.  In  the 
United  States,  a  wide  street  or  avenue  of  any 
sort,  or,  especially  one  planted  with  trees  and 
intended  to  be  an  ornamental  promenade. 

—  R.S. 

BOULE  "WORK.  A  method  and  style  of 
furniture  decoration  introduced  by  A.  C.  Boulle, 
in  France,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and 
characterized  chiefly  by  the  use  of  inlays  of 
metal  (usually  brass)  and  tortoise  shell  upon  the 
flat  surfaces  of  the  cabinet  work. 

BOULLE  (BOULE),  ANDR£  CHARLES ; 
cabinet  maker  (menuisier)^  maker  of  inlaid 
work  (dbini8te\  and  collector;  b.  1642  ;  d. 
1732. 

The  earliest  known  Boulle  was  one  Pierre, 
toumeur  et  menuiaier  du  roi^  who  waa  lodged 
at  the  Gcderie  du  Louise  in  1619.  Andr^ 
Charles  himself  was  the  son  of  one  Jean  Boulle, 
niarchand  ^bitiiste,  also  established  in  the 
Galerie  du  Louvre,  Andre  received  a  broad 
artistic  education,  and  entered  his  father's  busi- 
ness. May  20,  1672,  he  also  was  admitted  to 
lodgings  in  the  Louvre.  (The  privilege  accorded 
to  certain  eminent  artists  of  lodging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Louvre  at  the  expense  of  the  king 
originated  with  letters  patent  of  Henry  IV., 
dated  Dec.  22,  1608.)  The  name  of  Andr^ 
Charles  Boulle  flrst  appears  in  the  royal  ac- 
counts in  1669.  After  1672  he  was  employeil 
on  important  work  at  Versailles,  of  which  rec- 
ords are  found  in  the  numerous  inventories  of 
the  period.  The  designs  for  his  work  were  fre- 
quently fiimished  by  Jean  B^rain  (see  B^rain), 
and  sometimes  by  Charles  Lebrun  (see  Lebrun). 
Of  his  creations,  the  most  celebrated  at  the 
time  were  the  decoration  and  ftimiture  of  the 
superb  apartments  of  the  Grand  Dauphin,  son 
of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Versailles,  finished  in  1683. 
These  pieces  were  ilispersed  soon  after,  and  have 
disappeared.  He  was  assisted  and  succeeded 
by  his  four  sons,  Jean  Philippe,  Pierre  Benoft, 
Charles  Andrd,  and  Charles  Joseph.  (See 
Boule  Work.) 

Havard,  Les  Boulle;  A.  de  Champeaux,  Le 
meuble  ;  A.  de  Champeaux,  Dictionnaire  des  Fan- 
deurs;  Havanl,  Dictionnaire  de  V Ameublement ; 
Dumesnil,  Histoire  des  plus  c^lehres  Amateurs 
Fran^ais;  Williamsen,  Ia>s  Meuhle^  d^Art;  De 
(^hennevi^res,  Aixhives  de  VArt  Francis. 
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BOULLE,  PIERRE.  (See  Boulle,  Andr^ 
Charles.) 

BOULOGNE,  JEAN.     (See  Bologne,  Jean.) 

BOULTEL;  BOIXLTINE.     Same  as  Boltel. 

BOUND  MASONRY.  Masonry  which  is 
properly  bonded ;  that  is,  which  has  bonds,  as 
under  Bond,  B. 

BOUQUET.  A.  The  floral  or  foliated  orna- 
ment forming  the  extreme  top  of  a  Finial,  Hip 
Knob,  or  the  like. 

B,   Same  as  Anthemion,  B. 

BOURBON  ARCHITECTURE.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  reigns  of  the  Bourbon  kings  of 
France,  1590-1789. 

BOURGEOIS,  JEHAN;  architect. 

One  of  the  architects  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy. In  1387  he  was  employed  on  the 
portal  of  the  Sainte  ChapeUe,  at  D^jon  (Cdte 
d'Or,  France),  under  Jacques  de  Neuilly.  Dec. 
9,  1404,  he  was  made  maltre  g^n^rcU  of  the 
ducal  constructions,  and  from  that  time  to  1417 
worked  on  the  fortifications  of  D\jon. 

Laborde,  Lea  Dues  de  Bourgogne  ;  Lance,  Die- 
iionnaire. 

BOURNE  (▼.).     Same  as  Bone. 

BOURSR  In  French,  a  building  or  room 
used  for  the  meeting  of  persons  who  deal  in 
merchandise  of  any  sort ;  a  merchants'  exchange. 
In  modem  usage,  more  commonly  limited  to  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  of  public  seciui- 
ties,  stocks,  and  bonds,  and  in  this  sense  adopted 
by  the  Continental  nations  under  the  forms 
Boerse  in  Grerman,  Borsa  in  Italian,  etc.,  or  in 
the  unaltered  French  form.  The  Bourse  of 
Pans  is  a  building  of  some  architectural  preten- 
sions, having  a  peristyle  of  sixty-four  columns 
in  the  outer  rows.  (See  Plate  IX.)  It  was 
built  between  1809  and  1825  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  architect  Brongniart,  followed  by 
Labarre.  That  of  Lyons,  called  also  Palais  du 
Commerce  et  de  la  Bourse,  built  by  Dardel, 
about  1860,  is  a  celebrated  architectural  com- 
position.— R.  S. 

BOUTEILLER,  JEAN  LE ;  architect ;  d. 
before  1370. 

In  1351  he  finished  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  choir 

of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  begun  by  his  uncle  Jean 

Ravy  (see  Ravy).      He  probably  also  succeeded 

him  as  architect  of  the  cathedral  about  1345. 

Bauchal,  Notre  Dame  et  see  Premiers  Archi- 
tectes. 

BOUTEL.     Same  as  Boltel. 

BOW.  A  thin,  flexible  bar  of  wood  or 
metal  adjustable  to  any  desired  curvature  by 
means  of  set  screws,  and  designed  for  the  laying 
out  of  large  curves  without  having  recourse  to 
a  centre.     (See  Curve.) 

BCW  AND  STRING.  In  British  usage, 
same  as  bowstring,  in  composition.  (See  Bow- 
string Beam,  under  Beam.) 

BOW  CHURCH.  (See  Church  of  S.  Mary 
le  Bow.) 
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BOWCOMPASS.  (See  under  Compass.) 
BOWER.  A,  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  later,  a  chamber  separated  from  the  large 
room  in  which  the  members  of  the  household 
commonly  lived,  and  considered  especially  as  the 
women's  room ;  either  as  the  retreat  of  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  or  as  a  Gynieceum  in 
general.  (Compare  House.)  In  the  sense  of  a 
sleeping  room  or  sitting  room  for  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  the  term  remained  in  use  down 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  as  appears  from  its 
fi^equency  in  the  English  and  lowland  Scot- 
tish ballads.  In  this  sense  it  is  still  in  use  in 
modem  poetry. 

B,  By  extension,  and  poetically,  a  small 
house,  especially  in  the  country ;  also  a  place  of 
abode  of  any  sort,  as  in  such  phrases  '*the 
bowers  of  Paradise,"  "  bowers  of  bliss,"  and  the 
like. 

C.  A  shelter  of  trees  or  shrubbery,  as  in  a 
garden;  or  simply  a  sheltered  and  quiet  nook 
among  trees  and  plants.— ^R.S. 

BOWXi.  A,  The  surface  of  a  sloping  floor, 
as  in  an  auditorium,  constructed  on  a  curve  so 
that  all  points  equidistant  from  a  common 
centre  are  at  the  same  level.  It  is  conunonly 
part  of  the  surface  of  an  inverted  cone. 

B,   Same  as  Basin,  A, 

BOWXi  (v.t.).  To  construct  a  Bowl;  to 
form  with  a  bowl  shape. 

BOWLINa  AIJ.EY.  A.  Originally,  an 
alley  in  a  garden,  enclosed  by  hedges  or  shrub- 
bery, in  which  the  game  of  bowls  was  played ;  or 
a  bowling  green,  if  long  and  narrow. 

B,  In  the  United  States,  a  covered  place 
and  floor  for  the  playing  of  the  game  called 
variously  Tenpins,  Ninepins,  Bowling;  and, 
rarely,  American  Bowls ;  in  two  senses,  viz. : 
(1)  The  floor  upon  which  the  balls  are  rolled,  a 
slightly  raised  long  and  narrow  strip  of  care- 
fully built  and  smooth  wooden  flooring,  having 
on  either  side  a  sunken  groove  or  gutter  into 
which  the  balls  will  fall  if  not  rightly  directed, 
and  behind  the  pins,  when  they  are  arranged  in 
order  for  the  game,  a  mattress  or  cushion  to  re- 
ceive the  blows  of  the  heavy  lignum-vitae  balls. 
There  is  usually  a  raised  trough  with  a  steep  in- 
cline on  one  or  the  other  side  by  means  of  which 
the  balls  are  returned  to  the  players.  (2)  The 
building  erected,  or  the  room  an*anged,  for  the 
alley  in  definition  (1)  and  the  players;  usually 
a  simple  wooden  structure  with  windows  in 
either  side,  and  especially  strong  light  thrown 
upon  the  pins. 

There  are  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
builders  who  make  the  fitting  up  of  bowling 
alleys  their  especial  business.  The  game  was 
played  formerly  with  nine  pins,  and  now,  since 
about  1850,  with  ten.  The  popular  account  of 
the  matter  is  that  laws  were  passed  in  some 
of  the  states  forbidding  ninepin  alleys,  which 
laws  were  evaded  by  increasing  the  number  of 
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the  pins.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
arrangement  in  a  single  triangle  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  number  ten  was  preferred  to  all 
other  arrangements,  and  was  the  real  reason  for 
the  change.  —  R.  S. 

BO'WIiINa  GREEN;  aROUND.  In 
ganleu  architecture,  a  i)iece  of  lawn  carefidly 
planted,  cut,  and  rolled  in  order  to  form  a  sur- 
face for  playing  some  game  of  liowls  ;  hence,  is 
taken  the  mongrel  French  term  bouliugrin, 
which  speedily  lost  all  trace  of  the  original 
signification  of  the  English  tenn,  and  grew  to 
mean  simply  a  piece  of  carefully  kept  la^ii. 
The  English  term  is  sometimes  used  in  a  more 
general  sense,  especiaUy  in  old  formal  gardens 
in  England. 

BOW  PEN.  (See  Bow  Compass,  under 
Compass.) 

BOW  PENCIL.  (See  Bow  Compass,  under 
Compass.) 

BOWTKL ;  BOWTELL.     Same  as  Boltei. 

BOW  WINDOW.  A  bay  window,  the  face 
of  which  is  curved,  giving  a  more  or  less  bow- 
shaped  plan.     (See  Bay  Window ;  Oriel.) 

BOX.  A  case,  or  a  more  or  less  enclosed 
recess  or  compartment,  or  a  small  independent 
structure,  for  the  shelter,  prote<?tion,  or  acwm- 
modatiou  of  [)ersons,  animals,  articles,  or  mate- 
rials.    Si)ecilically :  — 

A.  A  receptacle  for  articles  or  materials,  as 
coal,  grain,  letters,  or  the  like;  a  box  in  the 
onlinary  sense.  Distinguished  from  a  bin  as 
having  generally  a  cover,  or  as  being  smaller. 

B,  A  more  or  less  permanent  structure  to 
enclose  and  protect  a  part  or  parts  of  a  con- 
struction, as  the  enclosure,  commonly  built  of 
thin  brick  walls,  to  protect  and  afford  access  to 
a  drain  trap  when  laid  below  the  cellar  floor ; 
or  the  recess  forming  part  of  a  wooden  window 
trim,  into  which  the  shutters  are  folded  when 
not  in  use. 

C  A  compartment,  or  alcove,  more  or  less 
cncl()se<l  and  separate<l;  especially:  (1)  In  a 
theatre,  or  similar  public  place,  such  a  compart- 
ment with  seats  for  only  a  small  number  of 
spectators,  generally  more  luxuriously  ap|>ointed 
and  commanding  a  higher  price  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  house.  (2)  In  an  eating  house,  or 
the  like,  a  compartment,  generally  enclosed  by 
]>artitions  on  three  sides,  having  a  table  and 
two  or  three  chairs,  or  benches.  (3)  In  a  law 
court,  the  place,  formerly  encloseil,  containing 
the  jurjTnen's  seats;  the  jury  box.  (4)  In 
a  law  court,  a  witness  stand,  when  more  or 
less  enclosed;  the  witness  box.  (5)  In  Great 
Britain,  a  square  pew  (N.  E.  D.).  (6)  A  prison 
cell  (N.  E.  D.).  (7)  In  a  stable,  a  compart- 
ment larger  than  a  stall,  in  which  a  horse  may 
move  about;  more  specifically,  a  loose  box  or 
box  stall. 

D.  A  small  shelter  for  one  or  more  persons 
engaged  in  specific  duties ;  as,  in  military  usage, 
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a  small  movable  wooden  hut  to  afford  sheltei 
for  a  sentr}',  often  somewhat  elaborately  deco- 
rated with  the  national  colours :  a  sentiy  box ; 
a  house,  now  generally  of  iron,  and  Irequently 
comparatively  large,  to  accommodate  the  opera- 
tors of  switches  or  signals  on  a  railway :  a  signal 
box. 

E.  A  small  and  comparatively  unpreten- 
tious country  house,  for  the  temporary  use  <»f 
sportsmen ;   as  a  shooting  box,  a  fishing  box. 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

BOX  BED.  ^'1.  A  l)ed  enclosed  by  wooden 
sides  and  top,  the  fnmt  being  made  to  open  and 
close  by  means  of  shutters  or  doors.  Common 
in  Scotknd. — (N.  E.  D.)    (Comi)are  Bed  Place.) 

B.  Sometimes,  a  bed  that  folds  up  in  the 
fonn  of  a  box. 

BOX  COIL.  A  steam,  or  hot  water  coil, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  iron  pipes  connected 
vertically  and  horizontally  by  return  1)ends  and 
forming  a  stack  of  somewhat  cubical  shape. 
(See  Ventilation ;  Warming.) 

BOX  OFFICE  In  a  theatre,  the  office 
where  tickets  of  mlmission  are  sold. 

BOX  SCENE ;  BOX  SET.  In  a  theatre, 
or  similar  place  of  entertainment,  a  scene  con- 
sisting of  a  back  scene  jomed  at  its  ends  to  two 
side  pieces  extending  nearly  to  the  front  of  the 
stage.     Commonly,  also,  provided  with  a  ceiling. 

BOX  STALL      (See  Box  C,  7.) 

BOTFIELD,  JOHN ;  ecclesiastic  and  archi- 
tect;  d.  1381. 

Abbot  of  Gloucester,  supposed  to  have  built 
the  vaulting  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gloucester,  England,  about  1350. 

Brittoii,  Arcfiitectural  Antiquities, 

B07LE,  RICHARD,  third  Earl  of  Burling- 
ton and  fourth  Earl  of  Cork ;  amateur  and  archi- 
tect; b.  April  25,  1695;  d.  Dec.  4,  1753. 

Richard  Boyle  succeeded  to  his  father's  titles 
and  estates  in  1 704.  Oct.  9,  1 7 1 4,  he  1)ecanie  a 
member  of  the  Pri>7^  Council,  and  August,  1715, 
was  made  Lortl  High  Treasurer  of  Ireland.  He 
grew  up  under  the  influence  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  (see  Wren),  spent  several  years  in  Italy, 
and  became  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Palladio 
(see  Palladio).  He  was  a  skilful  architect  and 
had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  architectural 
work  of  his  time.  In  1716  he  undertook  the 
reconstniction  of  the  family  mansion,  Burling- 
ton House  in  Piccadilly,  London,  which  was 
originally  built  by  his  great-grandfather,  the  first 
earl.  Walpole  attributes  the  flne  colonnade 
of  the  court  to  Burlington  himself.  In  1730 
he  rebuilt  his  villa  of  Chiswick  from  a  design 
suggested  by  La  Rotonda  of  Palladio,  and  laid 
out  the  park  in  the  Italian  style.  Burlington 
designed  General  Wade's  house,  Cork  Street, 
London  (destroye<l),  a  dormitory  for  Westmin- 
ster school,  London,  and  the  Assembly  Rooms 
at  York.  His  principal  helper  was  William 
Kent  (see  Kent),  who  lived  at  his  house  until 
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his  death  in  1748.  Burlington  spent  much  of 
hm  wealth  upon  the  presenration  and  restora- 
tion of  important  public  monuments,  among 
others  the  church  in  Coveut  Garden,  London, 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones  (see  Jones,  I.).  He 
bought  in  Italy  many  of  the  original  designs 
of  Palladio,  which  he  published  under  the  title 
Fabriche  Antiche^  London,  1730,  1  vol.,  folio. 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Painting;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  Artists;  Stephen,  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography;  Campbell,  Vitruvius  Bri- 
lannicus, 

BRACCIALE.  In  Italian  art,  a  bronze  or 
iron  standanl  for  a  torch  or  for  a  flagpole  or 
the  like ;  as  frequently  seen  on  the  exterior  of 
Tuscan  palazzi. 

BRACCINI,  NICCOLO  DEI.  (See 
Tribolo.) 

BRACE.  A  piece  or  member,  generally  long 
as  compared  to  its  lateral  dimensions,  used  to 
stiffen  or  steady  another  member  or  structure ; 
specifically :  — 

A  bar  introduced  into  a  framework  to  pre- 
vent distortion  or  change  of  shape,  usually  a 
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Brack. 

diagonal  in  a  quadrilateral.  It  may  act  either 
by  tension  or  by  compression.  The  quadrilat- 
eral abed  may  change  its  shape  by  the  rota- 
tion of  its  sides  about  the  joints.  If  the  rigid 
diagonal  brace  bd  is  introduced  and  firmly 
attached,  deformation  is  rendered  impossible  ex- 
cept by  rupture  of  the  parts. 

If  the  rectangle  is  exposed  to  deforming  forces 
in  two  directions,  t.e.,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left 
in  the  diagram ;  a  single  rigid  brace  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  frame  will  prevent  change  of 
shape,  but  it  is  customary  in  such  case  to  intro- 
duce two  diagonals,  both  ties  or  both  struts 
or  compression  members,  as  the  case  may  be; 
which  focilitates  construction.  If  the  four  sides 
of  the  quadrilateral  are  rigid  members,  the  diago- 
nals will  be  ties.  If  two  of  the  opposite  sides 
are  tension  members,  the  braces  will  be  struts. 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

Angle  Brace.  A  brace  set  across  the  comer 
of  a  more  or  less  rectangular  structure,  as  at  the 
comer  of  a  frame  house. 
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Batter  Brace.  The  inclined  braces  at  the 
end  of  a  truss,  as  of  a  Pratt  truss. 

Counter  Brace.  In  a  truss  an  extra  or  sup- 
plementary brace  crossing  the  main  brace.  It 
is  introduced  in  those  panels  which  are  ex])osed 
to  change  of  shape  in  two  directions. 

Portal  Brace.  In  ironwork,  a  brace  ap- 
proaching the  form  of  a  knee  inserted  in  the 
angle  between  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  mem- 
ber to  resist  lateral  pressure.  Being  commonly 
bent  approximately  to  a  quarter-circle,  a  pair  of 
them,  placed  so  as  to  face  each  other,  will  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  an  arched  portal. 

Principal  Brace ;  Principal  Sway  Brace. 
A  brace  to  stiffen  a  principal  rafter  or  its  sup- 
porting stmcture;  as,  especially,  in  the  angle 
between  a  tiebeam  and  its  end-support. 

Purlin  Brace.  In  carpentry,  a  brace  from 
a  roof  truss  to  relieve  or  stiffen  a  purlin  between 
its  bearings  upon  the  principals. 

Sway  Brace.  A  brace  inserted  to  pre- 
vent sideways  motion,  as  under  the  influence  of 
wind;  therefore,  usually  horizontal  in  i)osition 
or  in  the  plane  of  the  main  structure.  This 
temi,  common  in  bridge  building,  is  rare  in 
architecture. 

Wind  Brace.  A  sway  brace  designed  pri- 
marily to  resist  the  lateral  action  of  wind. 

BRACHADICZ,  PETER  VON;  architect. 

Peter  von  Brachadicz  worked  on  the  spire  of 
the  church  of  S.  Stephen  in  Vienna,  Austria,  un- 
til 1429.  His  successor,  Hans  von  Brachadicz, 
completed  the  8i)irc  in  1433. 

TscliLsclika,  S.  Stfphans  Dom;  Tschischka, 
Geschichte  der  Stadt  Wien. 

BRACINO.  The  operation  of  strengthening 
a  framed  or  other  structure  by  means  of  braces ; 
or  any  system  or  aggregation  of  braces.  The 
general  principle  upon  which  bracing  depends 
for  its  efficiency  is  that  of  the  triangle,  whose 
shape  cannot  be  changed  without  breaking,  bend- 
ing, or  altering  the  length  of  one  or  more  of  its 
sides.  (See  Brace;  Carpentry;  Constmction; 
Truss.) 

Cross  Bracing.  A,  Any  system  of  bracing 
with  crossed  struts  or  ties,  as  in  many  bridge 
trusses. 

B.  In  house  carpentry,  the  term  is  used  spe- 
cifically for  continuous  lines  of  crossed  braces  or 
stmts  between  the  floor  joists,  these  lines  of 
cross  bracing  being  put  in  at  intervals  of  6  or 
8  feet  to  stiffen  the  floors  by  distributing 
over  several  joists  any  shock  or  strain  upon  one. 
Generally  called  Bridging,  and  Cross  Bridging 
or  Herring1x)ne  Bridging  (which  see  under 
Bridging). 

A  member  prepared  for  carry- 


ing a  weight  which  overhangs  or  projects,  as  a 
projecting  story  of  a  building,  or  a  shelf.  This 
is  the  general  term  ;  and  although  it  would  not 
be  applied,  often,  to  a  cantilever,  a  corbel,  a  cvl- 
de-lampe,  or  a  modillion,  except  carelessly,  it 
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of  their  own.  The  common  ehelf  bracket  of 
modem  times  is  a  liglit  piece  of  caatiron,  Bold  in 
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at  the  foot.  If,  therefore,  a  bracket  is  secnred 
to  a  wall  along  the  whole  height  of  its  Tertical 
member,  the  more  the  horisonttd  member  sbove 
is  loaded,  as  with  a  balcony,  bay  window,  or  the 
like,  the  more  of  a  pull  in  exercised  upon  the 
wall  immediately  below  this  projecting  member. 
This  may  even  become  dangerous ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  custoraaiy  to  make  the  bracket  a  part 
of  a  floor  or  other  horizontal  member  which  c&n 
rcBist  a  strong  outwanl  tendency. 

The  term  is  applied  aI»o  tu  small  movable  ob- 
jects which  project  iroin  walls  so  as  to  resemble 
distantly  the  architectural  bracket.  Thus,  a 
gas  fixture  for  a  wall  opening,  and,  equally,  a 
support  for  a  bust,  or  vase,  hung  upon  a  hook, 
receives  the  name.  (See  Mutule ;  Toreel.) — R.S. 


shops.  The  action  of  the  bracket  is  twofold  : 
it  pulls  outward  along  the  line  of  the  horizontal 
top  bar  or  edge,  and  presses  inward  more  solidly 


BRACKETINa.    A  system  or    aeries  of 

brackets ;  or  the  oj^ration  of  setting  or  provid- 
ing brackets. 

BRAMAITTE  (DONATO  D'AQNOZ-O), 
incorrectly  called  Bramaute  Lazsari;  b.  about 
144-1;  d.  Mar.  11,  15U. 

The  surname  Braniantc  comes  from  bramare, 
to  desire  ardently,  doubtless  derived  from  some 
family  peculiarity.  Donate,  the  son  of  Angelo, 
was  biirn  at  Asdnialdo,  near  Urbino,  Italy. 
There  is  no  proof  that  he  assisted  Luciano  d& 
Laurana  (see  Luciano  da  Laurana)  on  the  palace 
of  Lriiimi,  but  the  influence  of  that  work  upon 
his  style  was  very  great.  He  began  as  a  painter, 
and  according  to  Fra  Castiglione  had  for  teach- 
ers Ptero  ddla  Francesca  and  Alantegna  (see 
Mautegna).  In  1477  he  decorated  the  palace 
of  the  Podeetk  at  Bergamo,  Italy,  and  there  are 
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still  fragmentaiy  frescos  in  Lombardy  which  are 
ascribed  to  him.  He  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Milan  about  1472  (V.  (Jeymiiller,  Lea  Prof, 
prim. J  p.  28)  in  the  reign  of  Galeazzo  Maria 
Sforza  (b.  1468  ;  d.  1494),  and  to  have  remained 
there  imtil  the  fall  of  the  Sforza  dynasty  under 
Lodovicx)  Sforza  (il  Maro,  b.  1451 ;  d.  1508). 

Bramante  8  Milanese  differs  so  much  from  his 
Roman  work  that  it  has  been  ascribed  to  a  fic- 
titious "  Bramante  of  Milan  "  (Von  Seidlitz,  op. 
cit.,  p.  183).  He  built  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
presso  S.  Satiro  the  transept  with  its  curious 
apse  in  perspective  low  relief,  and  the  famous 
sacristy.  ( For  the  sculpture,  see  Ambrogio 
Foppa.)  He  appears  in  the  records  of  the 
"  Canonica  "  (the  interesting  cloister  of  S.  Am- 
brogio) in  1492  as  director  of  the  works.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  worked  on  the  Ospedale  Mag- 
giore  (see  Filarete).  Bramante's  chief  work  at 
Milan  is  the  dome  and  sacristy  of  S.  Maria  dei 
Grazie  (1492).  The  lower  parts  of  that  build- 
ing show  his  influence  especially.  June  27, 1490, 
he  made  an  interesting  report,  which  has  been 
preserved,  on  the  competition  for  the  central 
tower  of  the  cathedral  (V.  Seidlitz  op.  cit.,  p. 
199).  Of  his  buildings  near  Milan  the  most 
important  is  the  facade  of  Abbiate  Grasso,  dated 
1477,  which  suggests  the  "Nicchione"  of  the 
Belvedere,  Vatican.  He  probably  plamicd  the 
cathedral  of  Pavia  (Malaspina,  op.  cit.)  and 
built  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  of  Como. 

Bramante  seems  to  have  settled  in  Rome  affcer 
the  capture  of  Milan  by  Louis  XII.,  Oct.  6, 1499. 
The  classic  surroundings  developed  at  once  an 
entire  sympathy  with  antique  style  and  propor- 
tion. This  is  shown  in  his  first  building,  the 
Tempietto  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  finished  be- 
fore 1502.  (The  upper  part  was  added  later.) 
The  Cancelleria  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Bra- 
mante, but  the  facade  bears  the  dates  1489  and 
1495,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  begim  by  the  Car- 
dinal Raffaello  Riario  as  early  as  1486.  Vasari's 
wonls  "  rizoluzione  di  gran  parte  "  may  refer 
to  extensive  additions  by  Bramante.  The  case 
of  the  Giraud  Torlonia  palace,  a  replica  of  the 
Cancelleria,  is  similar.  In  the  letter  of  gift  of 
this  palace  to  Henry  VII.  of  England,  dated 
March,  1504,  it  is  described  as  ^^nondumper- 
fecta"  (D.  Gnoli,  op.  cit.,  p.  183).  Bramante 
built  the  cloister  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace  in  1504. 
The  immense  palace  whicli  he  built  ^^  presso 
JSan  Biagio  "  for  the  offices  of  Julius  II.  was 
famous  for  its  magnificent  use  of  nistication.  A 
few  fragments  remain  in  the  Via  Giulia  (Red- 
tenbacher,  op.  cit.).  He  began  the  Santa  Ctisa 
and  the  palace  at  Loreto  (see  Sansovino,  A.). 
One  of  Bramante's  most  interesting  works  was 
the  palace  bought  by  Raphael  in  1517  and  pre- 
served to  us  by  a  sketch  of  Palladio.  Bramante 
does  not  appear  at  the  Vatican  until  the  reign 
of  Julius  IL  (Pope  1503-1513)  who  wished 
to   unite   the    old   Vatican  with    the   Belve- 
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dere  of  Innocent  VIII.  (Pope  1484-1492). 
Bramante  planned  an  immense  quadrangle,  the 
shorter  sides  formed  by  the  two  ])alaces  and  the 
longer  by  galleries  copied  from  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus.  This  court  led  by  three  levels  up  to 
a  great  apse,  the  Nicchi&iie  of  the  Belvedere. 
He  finished  the  eastern  gallery  only.  In  the  old 
Vatican  Bramante  built  the  loggie  which  re- 
ceived Raphael's  decorations  (see  Santi,  R.). 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Basilica  of  Constan- 
tine  ( S.  Peter's  )  was  attempted  in  the  reign  of 
Nicholas  V.  (Pope  1447-1455).  (See  Alberti  and 
Rossellino,  B.)  And  again  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
II.  (Pope  1464-1471).  Julius  II.  resumed  the 
work  April  18,  1506,  and  placed  it  under  the 
direction  of  Bramante.  At  his  death  the  four 
piers  of  the  dome  had  been  raised  to  the  cornice 
and  the  apse  opposite  the  main  entrance  had 
been  vaulted.  His  design  was  a  Greek  cross 
with  towers  in  the  open  angles  and  a  central  dome. 
A  complete  table  of  the  works  attributed  to 
Bramante  is  given  in  Von  Gcjrmiiller  {IjCS  Pro- 
jets  primitifSy  p.  103).  Bramante  is  supposed 
to  have  l)een  inalfabeto  ( illiterate ),  but  there 
are  several  sonnets  and  other  poems  and  some 
fragments  of  manuscripts  which  are  attributed 
to  him. 

Von  Geymtiller,  Le^  Projets  primitifa;  Von. 
Geymttller,  The  School  of  Bramante;  D.  Gnoli, 
La  Cancelleria  ;  Von  Seidlitz,  Bramante  in  Mai- 
land;  MUntz,  Benaissance,  Vol.  2  ;  Vasari,  Mila- 
nesi  ed. ;  Vasari,  Blashfield-Hopkins  ed. ;  Pungi- 
leoui,  Memorie;  Casati,  /  Capi  d*  Arte  di  Bra- 
mante; H.  Semper,  ** Donate  Bramante**  in 
Dohme  Series;  I.  Beltrami,  Bramante  Poeta; 
Letarouilly  et  Simil,  Le  Vatican;  Castiglione, 
Bicordi;  Cassina,  Fahhriche  di  Milano ;  Malas- 
pina, Cattedrale  di  Pavia;  Redtcnbacher,  Der 
Palazzo  di  S,  Biagio. 

BRAMANTESCO  ;  -ESQUE.  Having  to 
do  with  Bramante,  the  celebrated  architect  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  with  the  style  of  building 
and  decoration  largely  introduced  by  him.  (See 
Italy,  Part  III.,  Lombanly,  wliere  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  term  is  still  in  use  in  Italy  as  ap- 
plied to  architecture  of  a  certain  stamp.) 

BRAMANTINO.  (See  Suanli,  Bartolomeo.) 

BRANCH.  A.  A  member  or  part  of  a  sys- 
tem or  structure  wliich  diverges  from  the  main 
portion ;  espec^ially  in  heating,  ventilation, 
plumbing,  and  the  like,  a  smaller  or  subordinate 
(hict  or  pi])e  extending  from  the  main  line  for 
whatever  purpose.     Hence,  — 

B.  A  piei^e  of  piping  having  two  or  more 
arms  ])y  which  a  branch  in  the  sense  A  ia 
connected  with  another  or  with  the  main  line. 

T  Branch.  One  having  an  arm  at  right 
angles  with  the  main  part,  giving  three  openhigs. 

7  Branch.  One  having  an  arm  at  an 
oblique  angle  with  the  main  part,  giving  three 
openings. — D.  N.  B.  S. 

BRAITDER  (v.).  To  apply  battens  or  fur- 
ring strips  to  the  under  sides  of  joists  prepara- 
tory to  lathing  for  the  plastering  of  a  ceiling. 
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BRANDIN,  PHTTiTP ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect. 

Philip  Bnuuiin  of  Utrecht  (Holland)  between 
1576  and  1586  built  the  monuments  of  the 
princes  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Gll8tn)w  (Mecklen- 
burg, Germany).  With  Conrad  Floris,  also  a 
Netherlander,  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke 
Johann  Albreclit  at  Schwerin  (Mecklenburg). 

Ltibke,  Geschichte  der  Renaissance  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

BRAKDON,  JOHN  RAPHAEL;  archi- 
tect; b.  1817;  d.  1877. 

John  Brandon  was  articled  to  W.  Parkinson, 
architect,  in  1836,  and,  with  his  brother,  Joshua 
Arthur,  established  an  office  in  London.  The 
brothers  Brandon  were  especially  students  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic  architecture,  and  are  best  known  by 
their  books:  Parish  Chnrchett,  London,  1848,  1 
vol.,8vo. ;  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architect  ure^Jjoxi' 
don,  1847, 2  vols.,  folio;  and  Oi>en  Timber  Roofs 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  London,  1849,  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography, 

BRANDON,  JOSHUA  ARTHUR.  (See 
Brandon,  John  Raphael.) 

BRASS.  A.  A  mixed  metal ;  an  alloy  of 
copi)er  with  zinc,  in  about  the  proix)rtion  of 
forty-five  [»arts  of  zinc  in  the  hundred,  by 
weiglit.     (See  Metal  Work.) 

B.   With  the  article,  same  as  Memorial  Brass. 

BRASS  T770RK.     (See  Metjil  Work.) 

BRATTICE;  -INQ;  -ISHINQ.  A,  In 
mediteval  architecture,  a  temporary  wcxxlen  para- 
pet, breastwork,  or  gallery  erected  on  a  fortifi- 
cation for  use  during  a  siege. 

B.  An  oniamcntal  openwork,  as  a  cresting, 
or  the  like,  esiMJcially  over  a  shrine.  In  this 
sense  generally  written  in  the  thiixl  form. 

C  (loosely  and  without  gixxl  authority).  A 
wooden  en(^losure  of  any  sort,  as  light  board- 
work,  connected  with  and  generally  projecting 
from  a  more  massive  building.  Thus,  the 
wooden  kUconies  and  overhangs  of  some  mosques 
and  other  buildings  of  the  Levant  are  called  by 
this  term,  api)arcntly  for  want  of  another  which 
would  be  more  accurately  descriptive. 

BRAUN,  MATTHIAS  VON ;  sculptor  and 
architec^t ;  b.  1684  (at  Innsbruck);  d.  Feb.  15, 
1738  (at  Prague). 

Braun  conmieuced  the  practice  of  sculpture 

while  quite  young,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 

went  to  Italy,  where  he  formed  himself  on  the 

work  of  Bernini  (see  Bernini).     In  1 705  he  was 

calle<l  to  Bohemia  by  the  Count  Franz  Anton 

Six)rk,  and  employed  by  him  on  his  residence  at 

Graslitz  for  several  years.     His  work  included 

bas-reliefs  and  colossal  statues  cut  in  the  native 

rock.     In  1720  he  went  to  Prague,  and  was 

later  established  in  Vienna  as  court  sculptor  by 

the  Emi)en)r  Charles  VI. 

Pelcel,  Ahhildungen  Bohmischer  Gelehrttn  und 
Kunstler  ;  AUgemeine  deuUche  Biographie. 
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BRA7,  SIR  REQINALD  DB;  statesman 
and  architect ;  d.  1503. 

Reginald  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Richard 
de  Bray,  privy  councillor  to  Henry  VI.  He  be- 
came a  favourite  of  Henry  VII.,  and  retained  his 
cruntidence  until  his  death.  He  succeeded  Richard 
Beauchamp  (see  Beauchamp,  R.)  as  master  of 
the  works  at  S.  George's  Chapel,  Wiwlsor,  in 
1481,  and  built  his  private  chapel  in  the  south 
aisle  of  this  building.  Sir  Reginald  de  Bray 
was  present  at  the  laying  of  the  comer-stoue  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Cha])el  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  Jan.  24,  1503.  The  design  of  that 
building  has  been  attributed  to  him,  but  that 
honour  probably  belongs  to  William  Bolton  (see 
Bolton,  W.). 

Britton,  Architectural  Antiquities;  Brayley  and 
Neale,  Abbey  Churchy  Westminster. 

BR A7,  SALOMON  DE ;  architect,  painter, 
and  poet;  b.  1597  (Haarlem,  Holland) ;  d.  1664. 

Salomon  de  Bray  made  a  model  for  a  church 
in  Haarlem,  Holland,  and  a  plan  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  that  city.  There  are  pictures  by  him 
in  tlie  Oranien  Saal  at  The  Hague^  and  at 
Dresden.  In  1627  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  at  Amstenlam. 

Seubert,  KYinstler-lexicon, 

BRAYLinr,  ED'W ARD  VTEDIiAKS ;  an- 
tiquary and  tojwgrapher ;   b.  1773;   d.  1854. 

As  a  ]x)y  he  fonned  a  close  intimacy  with 
John  Britton  (see  Britton,  J.),  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  many  of  his  principal  anti- 
quarian undertakings.  He  wrote  the  text  of 
Neale's  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Abbey 
Church,  Westminster,  A  list  of  his  works  is 
given  in  Stephen  (op.  cit.) 

John  Britton,  Autobiography ;  Leslie  Stephen, 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

BRAZIL,  ARCHITECTX7RE  OF.  (See 
South  America,  Architecture  of.) 

BREAK  (n.).  A  change  in  the  continuity  of 
a  surface  or  meml)or.  Thus,  a  projecting  chimney 
breast  forms,  on  either  side,  a  break  in  the  walL 

BRXIAK  (v.).  In  architecture  and  build- 
ing, mainly  in  composition ;  as.  To  Break  Back, 
to  return  (as  a  wall,  etc.)  inward  from  a  prcy'ec- 
tion,  the  reverse  of  to  break  out  (which  see 
below) ;  To  Break  Ground,  to  begin  an  excava- 
tion, as  by  making  the  first  cuts  with  the  spade, 
(see  Turn  the  First  Sod,  under  Sod) ;  To  Break 
Joints,  to  have  such  a  disposition  of  solids  (as 
bricks  or  stones)  that  each  piece  laps  over  two 
pieces  acUoining  above  and  below,  so  that  no 
joint  is  continuous ;  To  Break  Joints  (transitive), 
to  dis{)ose  solids  as  above ;  To  Break  Out,  to 
project  at  a  right  angle  or  nearly  so,  as  a  chim- 
ney breast  from  a  wall. 

BREAKFAST  ROOM.  A  small  room  for 
the  morning  meal ;  usually,  but  not  always,  ad- 
joining the  chief  dining  room ;  and  in  northern 
climates  often  specially  arranged  with  an  eastern 
exposure  to  catch  the  morning  sun. 
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BRSAKING>  IN.  The  cutting  of  holes  or 
recesses  in  brickwork  or  masonry  to  receive  the 
ends  of  beams,  wooden  plugs,  or  the  like. 

BREAST.  A.  The  projecting  portion  of 
a  chimney,  especially  when  projecting  into  a 
room  or  other  apartment. 

B.  The  under  side  of  a  hand  rail,  beam,  rafter, 
or  the  like.     (See  Back.) 

C  That  portion  of  a  wall  which  is  between 
A  window  sill  and  the  floor.  (Compare  Allege ; 
Spandrel  Wall.) 

BRBAST  SUMMER.  A  Summer  or  beam 
serving  as  a  girder  or  lintel  over  an  opening 
to  support  the  wall  above,  or  other  super- 
structure. 

BREAST  T77ALL.     (See  Retaining  Wall.) 

BRIIBION  MAXIMHiTEN;  architect;  b. 
1716;  d.  1796. 

Brebion  won  the  grand  prix  (VarchHechtre 
in  1740,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Acacbhnie 
d' Architecture  in  1755.  In  1781  he  replaced 
SoufiQot  (see  Soufflot)  as  architect  of  the  Pan- 
th^)n  at  Paris,  and  finished  the  cupola.  He 
restored  the  ObservcUoire  in  Paris  (1786),  and 
built  the  vestibule  of  the  Inst  it  ut  on  the  side  of 
the  Pont  des  Arts. 

lAiice,  Dictionnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dirtionnaire, 

BRECCIA.  (See  Breccia  Marble,  under 
Marble.) 

BREQNO,  ANDREA,  OF  OSTENSO 
(ANDREA  MILANESI) ;  sculptor  and  archi- 
tect;  b.  U21;  d.  1506. 

In  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Sopra  Miner\'a 
at  Rome  is  found  an  obituary  inscri])tion  with 
the  name  Andrea  Bregno,  and  the  date  1506. 
This  Andrea  Bregno,  who  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Antonio  Bregno  sumame<l  Rizzo 
(see  Rizzo),  is  supposed  to  l)e  the  sculptor  of  the 
altar  of  the  Canlinal  Rodrigo  Borgia  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  (1473),  tlie  Fer- 
rici  monument  at  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Sopra 
Minerva,  a  \m.Tt  of  the  Roverclla  monument  at 
the  church  of  S.  Clemente  in  Rome  (botli  after 
1476),  a  part  of  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Cristoforo  Rovere  at  S.  Maria  del  Pojiolo  in 
Rome  (after  1479),  and  the  great  Piccolomini 
altar  at  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  built  for  the 
Cardinal  Federigo  Piccolomini. 

Au<^st  Schmarsow,  Meister  Andrea  ;  Milanesi, 
Documenti;  GeymUller-SteKinann,  2)ic -^rc^i.  der 
Ben.  in.  Toscana ;  Gaye,  Carteggio. 

BREGNO,  ANTONIO  (of  Como).  (See 
Rizzo,  Antonio  di  Giovanni.) 

BRENTANO,  QIUSEPPE;  architect;  b. 
about  1860  ;d.  1890. 

Giuseppe  Brentano,  a  pupil  of  Luca  Beltrami 
in  Milan,  won  the  competition  for  a  new  facade 
of  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  and  had  begun  the 
model  for  it  when  he  died.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Milan,  and  after  win- 
ning the   competition   entered   the  atelier  of 
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Baron  Hasenauer  (see  Hasenauer)  in  Vienna,  to 
study  Gothic  architecturc. 

American  Architect^  Vol.  XXVII.,  p.  130  ;  Bren- 
tano, Coticorsoper  la  Xuoca  Faciata  del  Duomo 
di  Milano. 


(Properly,  the  palace  of  the  Brera 
or  della  Brera ;  so  called  from  the  flat  land  out- 
side the  ancient  city  on  which  it  was  built.)  A 
building  of  the  seventeenth  century,  formerly 
occupied  successively  by  different  religious  orders, 
but  since  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
used  for  learned  societies  and  e8i)ecially  for  an 
important  museum  of  sculpture  and  painting ; 
in  Milan,  Italy. 

BRESSUMER;  BREST  SUMMER.  Same 
as  Breast  Summer. 

BRETECHE;  BRETESSE.  Same  as  Brat- 
tice, A. 

BRETON,  aiLLES  LE  ;  architect :  d.  1552. 

Three  architecits  of  this  name,  probably 
brothers,  api)ear  in  France  during  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Gilles  le  Breton  was 
charged  with  the  transformation  of  the  chilteau 
of  Fontainebleau  (Seine  et  Manie^  France),  prob- 
ably from  the  commencement  of  the  work  about 
1528  until  his  death  in  1550,  and  to  him  are  due 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  that  building.  He 
built  at  Fontainebleau,  alK)ut  in  the  order  given, 
the  pavilion  of  the  Porte  Dor^e  with  the  build- 
ings near  it  in  the  Cour  Ovale  and  the  so-called 
gallery  of  Franijois  I. ;  in  the  main  structure  of 
tlie  Cour  da  (JJieval  hlanCy  the  chapel  of  la 
Trinitd  and  the  rez-de-vhauss^e  of  that  por- 
tion nearest  the  pool ;  and,  later,  in  the  Cour 
Ocale^  the  Tour  du  Peristyle,  the  chapel  of  S. 
Satuniiu,  and  the  great  hall  called  the  Galerie 
Henri  II.  The  splendid  wooden  ceiling  of  the 
Galerie  Henri  II.  is  the  work  of  Philibert  de 
rOnne  (See  De  TOrme,  Philil)ert),  who  suc- 
ceeded Le  Breton  as  architect  of  the  building  in 
1550. 

These  statements  are  made  on  the  authority 
of  L^on  Palustre  (op.  cit.).  His  attribution  of 
the  ch§,teau  of  Fontainebleau  to  Gilles  Le 
Breton  ap{)ears  to  be  the  only  one  warranted  by 
existing  documents. 

De  Laborde,  Comptes  des  h^timents  du  rot; 
Palustre,  La  Itenaisnance  en  France;  Palustre, 
article  Le  Breton  in  La  Grande  Encylopedie. 

BRETON,  axnLLAUME  LE;  architect; 
d.  1550. 

Guillaiune  and  Jactjues  (d.  1550)  le  Breton 
appear  to  have  been  associated  in  their  work. 
In  1532  and  again  between  1541  and  1550 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
chateau  of  Villers  Cotterets  (Aisne,  France). 
They  were  probably  brothers  of  Gilles  le 
Breton. 

(For  bibliography  see  Breton,  Gilles  le.) 

BRETON,  JACQUES  LE.  (See  Breton, 
Guillaume  le.) 
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r.  A  building  or  group  of  build- 
ings arranged  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
brewer's  business. 

George  Ehret,  Twenty-five  Tears  of  Brewing, 
wUh  an  iUustrated  history  of  American  beer; 
Phllipp  lleiss,  Die  Bierbrauerei  mit  besonderer 
Berlicksichtigung  der  dickmaisch  Brauerei,  MUu- 
chen,  1863;  Guntav  Noback,  Bier,  Malz,  sowie 
Maschinen  vnd  ApparcUfUr  Brattereien  und  Mai- 
zereien  ;  W.  J.  Sykes,  M.l).,  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Brewing;  Short  Account  of  Allsopp^s 
Breweries,  Burton-on-Trent ;  Emil  Strure,  I)ie 
Entwickelung  des  Bayerischen  Braugewerbes  im 
neumehnten  Jahrhundert, 

BKEVraOVBH,  An  establishment  for 
brewing  ale  and  beer,  in  connection  with  a 
large  dwelling  house  in  the  country.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  a  brewery,  where  malt 
liquors  are  manufactured  for  the  trade.  (Eng- 
lish usage.  Tlie  brewhouse  is  practically  un- 
known in  the  United  States.) 

BRICK.  A.  A  regularly  shaped  piece  of  clay 
hardened  in  the  sun  or  by  the  heat  of  a  kiln 
and  intended  for  building;  commonly  one  of 
very  many  pieces  of  uniform  size.  The  term  is 
usually  limited  to  pieces  of  clay  not  very  thin 
and  flat,  which  latter  are  called  tiles ;  the  ordi- 
nary brick  are,  as  in  parts  of  the  United  States, 
about  2^  by  4  by  8  inches,  or,  as  in  parts  of 
Europe,  about  2f  by  4f  by  9  inches.  Bricks 
made  for  facework,  as  it  is  called,  that  is  to 
say,  the  smoother  and  more  elegant  facing 
of  the  exterior  of  a  wall,  are  made  of  many 
shapes  and  colours  and  commonly  laid  with 
mortar  joints  much  smaller  than  those  between 
the  common  bricks  in  the  same  wall.  Moulded 
bricks  are  made  in  a  great  number  of  patterns, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  form,  when  laid  up  in  the 
wall,  continuous  lines  of  moulding,  cur\'^es  of  an 
arch,  and  the  like,  or  patterns  in  relief,  and  even 
to  the  extent  of  having  a  raised  leafage  or  the 
like  upon  their  faces. 

B.  The  material,  baked  clay,  in  small  pieces 
in  a  general  sense.    (See  Brickwork ;  Masonry.) 

The  various  kinds  of  brick  are  given  in  the 
subtitles,  in  the  definitions  of  which  cross  refer- 
ences have  not  been  thought  neeilfiil.  —  R.  S. 

Air  Brick.  A  hollow  and  pierced  brick  or 
piece  of  hard  material,  about  the  size  of  a  brick, 
built  into  a  wall  with  ordinary  bricks  to  allow 
tlie  passage  of  air. 

Angle  Brick.  A  brick  shaped  to  any  oblique 
angle;  especially  one  made  to  fit  an  oblique, 
salient  comer,  as  in  a  polygonal  building. 

Arch  Brick.  A  Grencrally  a  wedgenshaped 
brick  for  a  voussoir  of  an  arch. 

B.  A  brick  from  the  arch  of  a  brick  kiln, 
usually  more  thoroughly  burned  and  harder, 
and  therefore  regarded  as  more  valuable  for 
certain  kinds  of  work. 

Ashlar  Brick.  Brick  made  especially  for 
the  facing  of  walls  in  expensive  and  decorative 
work,  and  intended  to  resemble  ashlar.    A  com- 
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mon  form  has  a  very  rough  finish,  bo  as  to 
resemble  rock-faced  stone.  (See  Face  Brick, 
below.) 

Clinker  Brick.  A  very  hard-burned  brick, 
so  called  from  its  metallic  sound  when  struck. 
Hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Arch  Brick, 
B,  More  specifically,  a  Dutch  or  Fleuush 
Brick. 

Compaas  Brick.     Same  as  Arch  Brick,  A, 

i^'    Dutch  Brick.     A  hard,  light-coloured  brick 

originally  made  in  Holland  and  used  in  England 

for  pavements ;  hence  a  similar  brick  made  in 

England. 

Face  Brick.  One  of  a  superior  quality  used 
for  the  face  of  a  wall 

Fire  Brick.  One  made  of  a  refractory  clay 
which  will  resist  great  heat.  Used  for  the  lin- 
ing of  flues,  fiimaces,  and  the  like. 

Flemish  Brick.     Similar  to  Dutch  Brick. 

Floating  Brick.  A  brick  so  light  that  it  will 
float  on  water.  This  brick  is  remarkable  as  & 
non-conductor  of  heat,  and  for  its  fire-resisting 
qualities.  —  (C.  D.) 

Furring  Brick.  A  hollow  brick  for  furring 
or  lining  the  inside  face  of  a  wall.  Usually 
of  tlie  size  of  an  ordinary  brick,  so  as  to  bond 
rea<lily,  and  grooved  on  the  face  to  afford  a  key 
for  plastering. 

Gauged  Brick.  Any  brick,  ground  or  other- 
wise, prepared  to  fit  accurately  a  given  curve ; 
s])ecifical}y,  same  as  Arch  Brick,  A. 

Hollow  Brick.  A  brick  having  one  or  more 
perforations  forming  more  or  less  continuoua 
ducts  or  channels  when  laid  up.  Used  exten- 
sively for  non-combustible  floors  and  partitions, 
on  account  of  its  lightness  and  fire-resisting 
qualities. 

Pilaster  Brick.  A  brick  for  constructing 
pilasters  or  slightly  projecting  piers,  the  end  of 
wliich  is  so  notched  or  rebat^  that  it  bonds 
more  readily  with  the  Imcking,  and  thus  in- 
creases the  stiffening  of  the  wall.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

Place  Brick.     Same  as  Salmon  Brick. 

Pressed  Brick.  One  which  has  been  pressed, 
before  drying,  in  a  mould  by  hydraulic  or  other 
means,  so  as  to  become  very  hard,  compact,  and 
uniformly  sha{)ed. 

Red  Brick.  In  Great  Britain,  a  brick  of 
a  more  or  less  pronounced  red  colour  used  in  bet- 
ter classes  of  construction,  so  called  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  common  kinds,  which  are 
browner. 

Salmon  Brick.  A  soft,  imperfectly  burned 
brick;  so  called  from  its  pale,  salmon-like 
colour. 

Stone  Brick.  A  hard  brick  made  in  Wales 
and  valuable  as  a  fire  brick. 

Ventilating  Brick.  A  hollow  brick  used 
as  an  inside  lining,  or  in  the  body  of  a  wall,  so  as 
to  form  continuous  air  ducts. 

Washed  Brick.  A  brick  rendered  inferior 
by  exposure  to  rain  before  burning. 
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Wat«r  Sbnak  Brick.  A  brick  in  which 
-water  was  uaed  instead  of  sand  to  prevent 
the  adhesion  of  the  clay  to  the  mould.  This 
process  was  in  use  in  New  England  before  1840 ; 
and  the  bricks  made  in  this  way  can  be  recog- 
nized by  peculiarities  of  surface.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

BRICK  (v.).  To  lay  bricks,  especially  to 
cover,  surround,  or  enclose  by  laying  bricks.  Gen- 
«rally  with  up  or  in. 

BRICKBAT.      (See  Bat;  Closer.) 

BRICK  BBAM.  A  lintel  formed  by  several 
couraes  of  bricks  held  together  by  iron  straps 
built  into  the  horizontal  joints  and  acting  as 
tension  members.  —  (A  P.  S.) 

BRICK  BOND.     (See  Bond.) 

BRICK  FENDBR.  A  brick  foundation  wall 
to  support  a  hearth  at  the  lowest  stoiy  of  a 
house.  — (A  P.  S.) 

BRICKXiATHra.  The  ari;  and  practice  of 
laying  bricks  in  masonry.  As  the  purpose  of 
bricklaying,  when  simple  and  confined  to  ordinary 
walls,  is  merely  to  produce  a  solid,  almost  homo- 
f^neouB  mass  of  small  pieces  of  baked  clay  held 
together  by  strong  mortar,  the  chief  training 
given  to  a  bricklayer  is  to  lay  bricks  rapidly 
with  fair  accuracy  and  tolerable  neatness.  Face 
'bricks  are  lud  by  men  especially  trained  fur  that 
purpose,  or  who  have  became  especially  skilM  ; 
the  modem  face  brick  being  usually  attached 
to  the  body  of  the  wall  in  a  very  imperfect  way, 
requiring  considerable  knack  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen.  The  more  <lifficult  parts  of  bricklay- 
ing are  the  laying  up  of  flues,  where  no  lining, 
as  of  earthenware  pipe,  is  to  be  used ;  the  build- 
ing of  the  throats  of  chimneys,  upon  the  acciirat« 
a^ustment  of  which  much  depends ;  and  the 
doing  of  corbelled-out  work  with  chimney  tops 
and  the  like,  all  of  which  may  be  considered, 
together  with  the  laying  of  moulded  brick,  as 
unusual  and  ornamental  parts  of  the  trade.  (See 
Brickwork.  For  the  peculiar  styles  of  laying 
bricks  more  commonly  in  use,  see  Bond.) 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  bricks  should 
be  lud  in  an  abundance  of  mortar,  which  should 
fill  the  vertical  as  well  as  the  horizontal  joints, 
and  this  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  as  completely 
as  those  which  show  on  the  face.  Engineers  and 
arohitects  agree  in  requiring  such  work  as  this, 
and  whenever  a  piece  of  work,  done  thoroughly 
by  the  government  engineers  in  a  fortress,  is  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  that  the  wall  nr  vault 
consists  of  a  solid  and  nearly  homogeneous  mass. 
It  is  a  common  practice,  however,  to  build  brick 
walls  with  a  mm^  smaller  allowance  of  mortar, 
thereby  saving  a  great  deal  of  time  for  the  brick- 
layers ;  and  this  practice  is  defended  by  some 
reputable  builders,  on  the  ground  that  a  very 
solid  and  homogeneous  wall  has  no  internal 
joints  where  the  water,  absorbed  from  external 
storms,  can  trickle  down  and  gradually  dis- 
^ipear ;  but  that  such  moisture  goes  through  the 
inUl  and  affects  the  inner  face.  Inasmuch  as 
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both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America,  the  largo 
minority  of  brick-walled  houses  are  built  with  a 
tacit  understanding  that  they  are  to  last  for  but 
a  few  years,  this  practice  has  not  proved  as  objec- 
tionable as  it  seems ;  and  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get  walls  built  with  the  solidity  desired  by  a 
carefid  constnictor.  —  R.  S. 

BRICK  UOaama.  The  filling  of  brick- 
work between  the  members  of  a  framed  wall  or 
partition.     (See  Nogging.) 

BRICK  TRIMMBR.  Same  as  Trimmer 
Arch  (which  see  under  Arch). 

BRICKWORK.  Masonry  of  bricks  and 
mortar  (see  Bricklaying).  This  article  deals 
especially  with  that  which  has  attractive  quali-. 
ties,  as  of  perfe<*  finish  or  of  patterns  in  colour, 
or  in  reli&T  produced   hi  the   structure  itself. 


Roman  brickwork,  of  which  so  much  is  said, 
was  almost  uniformly  a  mere  sheathing  for  the 
strong  masonry  of  broken  stone  and  cement 
mortar  of  which  even  thin  walls  were  composed 
in  and  near  the  city  of  Rome  during  the  Im- 
perial period.  The  bricks  of  which  these  fac- 
ings were  composed  were  generally  triangidar 
tile,  thin  in  proportion  to  their  other  dimen- 
sions. The  &ciiig  was  then  composed  of  the 
longest  edge,  —  the  hypothenuse  of  the  triangle, 
—  and  these  were  arranged  so  as  to  break  joints, 
the  point  of  the  triangle  bonding  firmly  into  the 
masonry  within.  This  brickwork  was  never 
decorative  in  any  sense,  as  it  was  expected  to  be 
covere<l  up  either  by  slabs  of  marble  or  fine 
stone,  or  by  stucco.  The  facing  iu  enamelled 
and  richly  coloured  bricks,  aa  in  Persia,  at 
different  epochs,  hardly  comes  into  the  present 
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ronsiileration,  aa  it  is  a  highly  specialized  vroA 
in  chromatic  sculpture  rather  than  brickwork. 
SuQ-diied  or  unbaked  brickn  are  hardly  ever  the 
subject  of  fine  work- 
nianahip,  as  they 
are  known  to  per- 
ish rapidly  if  left 
exposed,  and  are, 
therefore,  never 
treated  ornament- 
ally. 

.  The  moat  inter- 
esting brickwork, 
in  an  artistic  sense, 
is  that  of  meiliutval 
tinie«.  The  poverty 
of  the  people  anil 
their  jirinc^s,  and 
the  great  difficulty 
of  land  traiisporta- 
tiiiii,  made  it  natu- 
ral to  build  with 
brick  in  any  coimtiy  where  stone  of  good  qual- 
ity waa  not  common.  Thus,  in  nortiicru  Italy 
marble  could  be  brought  in  nimlerate  quantities 
from  the  Tuscan  inountaina  or  from  the  western 
Alpa  ;  or  in  Venice,  latrian  atone  could  be 
lirought  by  sea  acrtws  the  Adriatic ;  b»it  still  it 
Iwcamo  natural  to  use  brick  fur  the  greater  part 
of  the  work.  The  unBcttled  atate  of  the  country 
and  the  thinness  of  the  population  which  in  most 
parts  of  Northern  Eurojw  causel  the  Gothic  build- 
ers to  use  cut  stone,  caused  the  buihlers  of  Loni- 
banly,  and  those  of  the  great  German  plain  south 
of  the  Baltic,  to  use  lirick.  The  Koman  organ- 
ization was  gone,  and  work  had  to  be  done  with 
a  few  craftsmen  and  still  fewer  skilled  masons ; 


therefore  the  materials  had  to  be  such  as  could 
be  utilized  in  this  way,  (Compare  Masonry.) 
When,    however,   brick   was   forced  upon  the 
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bnildera  m  the  only  material  whidi  thcj  mild 
use  with  economy,  it  would  beoome  obnona  to 
the  master  masons  that  this  material  poMeMod 
artistic  possibilities,  and  the  facili^  of  *~*^**ig 
it  in  any  simple  form,  and  the  iteourcea  of  eoloor 
decoration  which  the  different  glaze  and  tba 
different  ways  of  firing  affiirded,  would  baodme 
evident.  We  have,  then,  from  the  tenth  aa- 
tury  the  use  of  brick  both  moulded  and  need  in 
contrasting  colotu",  in  such  buildings  as  tho  toWV 
of  S.  Gotiinlo  in  Milan ;  the  cathedisl  at  On- 
niona ;  the  Palazzo  Agostini  at  Pisa ;  S.  f^an- 
cesco  at  Brew-ia ;  S.  Pietro  Martire  at  Verotiat 
all  of  the  Gothic  period,  and  hundreds  of  bnild- 
ings  of  equal  interest  of  this  and  of  later  tiinei. 
In  these  buildings,  moidded  brick  and  tha  con- 
trasted colours  of  brick  are  the  chief  deootatnv 
features.     In  like  manner,  in  Qeimany,  boOdingi 


of  Lubeck,  Brandenburg,  Tangermiinde,  Sten- 
dal,  Konigsbcrg,  and  many  other  towns  are  oon- 
etructed  and  decorated  by  brickwork  almost 
unaided,  as  generally  thought,  by  other  more 
solid  matcriiil.  This  ia  peculiarly  noticeablo 
after  the  introduction  of  Gothic  architecture, 
for  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  build  Gothic 
churches  entirely  of  baked  day,  the  construc- 
tional and  decorative  parts  aUke.  (See  Ger- 
many (the  northeast)  nnd  Gothic  Architecture.) 
Nothing  of  tho  kind  had  existed  in  antiquity, 
for,  if  bumetl  or  unbnmed  bricks  had  formed 
the  moss  of  the  structures  on  the  banka  of  the 
Euphrates,  it  does  nut  appear  that  the  aicbitec- 
tural  treatment  depended  upon  the  colour  or  the 
form  of  the  separaW  pieces  of  clay.  Thwe  were 
merely  massed  together  in  vast  agglomerations 
to  receive  and  to  carry  the  decorative  appliance* 
which  were  to  delight  the  eyes  of  the  ii 
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vhile  the  exterior 
overwhelming  ma» 


1  impreiiaive  chiefly  from,  ita 
,  (See  Keramics;  Terra  t-otta  ) 


Strack,  ZlegelbauvrerJce  dea  StUMaltrrt  und 
der  Heitaiasance  in  Italien,  is  admlnble  for  the 
decorative  brickwork  of  Italy ;  and  for  Germany 
the  bent  books  are  Adler,  Baekslfinhamrerkf  de» 
Prf\x>siaf,hfn  StaaU  ;  and  Haupt,  Backttfiabauten 
dfr  Renaissance  in  yurddeutscMand  These  are 
fohoB  and  somewhat  expensive ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  proper  treatment  oE  the  subject  without 
lari.'e  plates.  Street'B  Brirk  ami  Mmbif  in  We 
Muldle  Aget  is  devot^'d  to  North  Italy  and  i«  t  ill 
of  iiilerest.  Gruner,  Terra-Cotla  Archilfti  re  of 
Jiarth  Italu;  and  see  the  bibliographiea  under 
Keramics  aud  Terra  Cotta.  —  K.  S. 
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Calais,  Foance. 
BRIDac  A  structure  by  means  of  which 
a  path  ro<ul»ay  or  the  like  is  earrieil  over  a 
trench  a  ravine  wattircourHe,  or  other  de- 
pression This  may  be  a  mere  slab  of  stone,  or 
a  plank,  or  rjugh  log  supported  at  either  end  ; 
or  a  structure  of  masonry  as  elaborate  as  that 
of  Bordeaux,  or  Waterloo  Bridge  in  London ; 
or  as  rich  artbtecturally  as  the  Ponte  SS. 
Tnnit&  at  Florence,  or  as  the  Pont  de  I'Alma, 
or  the  Pont  d  lena  at  Paris  ;  or,  finally,  a  sus- 
pension bnJgo  like  that  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  which  le  much  the  largest  exiitting; 
or,  m  the  way  of  railroad  bridges,  the  immense 


Tay  Bri<Ige  in  Scotland.  In  the  Wstoiy  of  I  them,  were  of  a  value  which  they  have  aioca 
Architecture,  thoae  bridges  are  the  most  attrao-  lost ;  and  a  bridge  like  that  of  the  Rialto  at 
tive  which  are  something  more  than  mere  paa-  |  Venice,  with  rows  of  shops  along  it,  and  an 


■ages  for  carnages  and  pedestnanB  Thus,  the 
medi'CTal  bndges  of  European  cities,  when 
covered  with  the  houses  which  once  stood  upon 


MB  vwrma  Two  Pai.azzi  at  Folmho,  Iiu-t. 


archway  at  the  crown  or  one  like  that  of 
S  Chamtts  m  the  south  of  France,  with  a  me- 
morial arth  at  either  end,  express  the  instmctive 
desire  of  man  to  make  of  a  bndge  some- 
thug  more  than  a  naduct  On  the 
other  hand,  a  viaduct  bndge  m  the 
usual  sense  or  an  aqueduct  bridge  will 
be  interesting  in  proportion  as  its  con 
struction  is  elaborate  and  ^aned  thus 
tlie  Pont  du  Gard  m  southern  France^ 
or  the  bndge  at  Auteuil  in  Pans  are 
interesting  because  of  the  superposition 
of  t»  o  or  three  arcades  of  dilTeniig  scale 
and  proportion.  High  Bndge  in  >  ew 
\  ork  IS  an  aqueduct  bndge  with  a  pas- 
sageway for  pedestnans  above,  and  that 
IB  intercstiiig  because  of  its  great  height 
and  generally  good  proportion  on  the 
other  hand,  the  '\\a^ington  Bnd^ 
abovit  a  mile  distant  is  a  recent  con- 
atruction  in  whiih  two  great  ste«I 
arches  each  of  more  than  jOO  feet  span, 
spniig  from  stone  pieia  and  impoeta, 
the  \thole  forming  one  of  the  ueorest 
approai-hes  to  the  great  desideratum  — 
the  making  beautiful  works  of  pure  eo 
gmeentig  acieuec  The  city  of  \  eiiica 
owes  [tart  of  its  attraction  to  its  numer 
ouB  bn  Igc^  of  whu  h,  bj  far  the  largest 
iBthebndgeof  the  Rialto  abovenamed 
The  smaller  ones  are  seldom  more  than 
30  feet  m  spin  in  a  single  arch  and 
the\  are  ascended  on  either  aide  by 
sttps  None  of  verj  early  times  re- 
mains, but  those  of  the  eeyentcentb  cen 
turj  are  numerous  and  mteresting  A 
most  picturesque  structure  is  the  bndge 
at  Verona,  which  cioesee  the  Adige 
from  the  city  proper  to  the  old  forti- 
fications on  the  hill  to  the  north.  This 
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bridge  has  its  parapet  ciit  into  battlements  of  the 
forked  or  so-called  Scaliger  type,  on  either  side. 
A  few  bridges  have  been  built  during  the  last 
two  centuries  with  deliberate  decorative  effect, 
as  in  private  or  public  parks;  even  having, 
in  certain  instauix^,  pavilions,  or  "summer 
houses,"  built  upon  them.  It  has  often  l>een 
pointed  out  that  the  common  bridgtvj  of  an- 
tiquity and  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which  connect 
two  shores  of  not  very  great  elevation  al)t)ve  a 
ravine  or  stream,  and  which  rise  in  a  curve  de- 
pendent upon  the  height  of  the  arches  below, — 
which  height  is  in  it^  turn  de{)endent  upon  the 
width  of  those  arches,  which  varies  according  to 
the  facility  of  finding  good  foun<lation  for  the 
piers,  —  that  such  bridges  are  often  far  more 
beautiful  structures  than  the  modem  engineer's 
bridge  with  a  |)erfectly  level  roadbed  and  para- 
pet. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  banks  are 
high,  every  inducement  is  offered  to  span  the 
open  space  with  a  single  arch,  and  in  many 
such  cases  the  roadbed  will  be  level,  or  nearly 
so.  Moreover,  the  vastly  greater  convenience 
of  the  level  roadway  for  heavy  vehicles  of  all 
sorts  is  evident.  Even  the  slight  rise  of  some  of 
the  Paris  bridges  causes  a  serious  strain  to  the 
horses  which  draw  omnibuses  and  loaded  wagons. 
(See  Pont,  Ponte,  and  following  terms.)  —  R.  S. 

Baacole  Bridge.  A  form  of  drawbridge 
having  a  platfonn  pivoted  near  the  centre,  one 
end  dipping  into  a  pit  as  the  other  end  rises  by 
the  operation  of  a  bascule ;  or,  perhaps,  having 
a  pair  of  levers  in  place  of  one  half  of  the  plat- 
form, each  having  its  own  pit  or  channel  at  the 
side  of  the  roadway. 

Drawbridge.  Any  bridge  of  which  a  part 
or  the  whole  can  be  temporarily  moved  from  its 
piers  or  abutments,  either  to  allow  the  ])as8age 
of  vessels,  etc.,  or  prevent  ingress  and  egress 
over  itself.  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  drawbridge 
giving  access  to  a  castle  or  fort  across  a  moat 
was  so  hung  or  pivoted  as  to  block  the  entrance 
when  the  outer  end  was  raisecl  by  chains  or 
otherwise.  This  was  accomplished  sometimes 
by  the  aid  of  balance-beams  pidled  down  on  the 
inside  of  the  gate,  the  outer  ends  as  they  rose 
fitting  into  chases  cut  in  the  out«r  wall ;  some- 
times by  a  strong  pull,  as  of  a  windlass,  mov- 
ing the  inner  end  either  upward  or  downward. 
Other  forms,  both  ancient  and  modem,  involve 
the  movement  of  the  bridge  in  its  own  plane, 
either  around  a  pivot  (swing  bridge),  or  in  and 
out,  on  rollers. 

Sospenflion  Bridge.  A  roadway  hung  by 
a  series  of  suspension  rods  from  cables  passing 
over  two  lofty  and  massive  towers,  and  firmly 
anchored  at  the  extremities. 

Swing  Bridge.  A  bridge  which,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  may  be  swung  aside  to  give  passage 
for  river  craft  or  canal  boats. 

Tower  Bridge.  In  London,  erected  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Although  picturesque  in  appearance,  it  is'  mt&O' 
a  subjec^t  of  study  aa  a  piece  of  engmeeiing 
than  of  importance  in  a  strictly  architectural 
sense.  So  called  as  being  just  below  the  Tower 
of  Loudon. 

Waterloo  Bridge.  In  London,  and  spui- 
ning  the  Thames,  immediately  above  Somenet 
House,  built  by  John  Bennie  between  1812 
and  1817.  It  has  nine  arches,  each  of  aibont 
120  feet  span. 

WeetmiiiBter  Bridge.  In  London,  spu- 
ning  the  Thames,  built  about  1860  finom  the 
designs  of  Thomas  Page.  It  is  immediate^ 
below  the  new  Westminster  Palace^  and  hat 
seven  arched  trusses  of  iron  bearing  upon  gran- 
ite supports. 

BRIDQE  BOARD.    Same  as  String  Boaid. 

BRIDQE  OF  PRAaUB.  (See  Kaib- 
briicke.) 

BRIDQE  OF  SIGHS.  (In  Italian,  Ponte 
dei  Sospire.)  In  Venice,  the  bridge  whiish 
spans  the  narrow  Rio  del  Palazzo  and  con- 
nects the  Ducal  Palace  with  the  priaona.  It  ia 
far  above  the  water,  at  the  third  or  fourth  floor 
of  the  buildings  it  connects,  and  is  a  coveted 
and  enclosed  bridge  forming  a  chamberidiich 
is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  partition,  ao  that 
persons  going  and  those  coming  will  not  meet. 
It  is  of  a  late  style,  constructed  about  the  dose 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

BRIDGE  TOMvutL  A  tower  erected  upon 
a  bridge,  commonly  at  one  end,  to  aerve  aa  & 
defence,  gate,  memorial,  or  otherwise.  A  cele- 
brated exami)le  is  the  fine  Gothic  tower  at  one 
end  of  the  bridge  (Karlsbriicke)  at  Pragoe. 

BRIDQINQ.  A.  A  piece,  or  pieoea^  of 
scantling,  or  heavier  timber,  placed  tranBTendy 
between  other  timbers  to  stiffen  them  and  ta 
distribute  the  weight  of  a  load  more  eyenly  on 
them. 

B.  The  setting  of  bridging  pieces,  or  of  any 
pieces  which  are  to  serve  as  struts  or  stiffenflm 
between  parallel  beams.  When  the  bridgmg 
between  the  floor  joists  forms  a  series  of  z'a,  it 
is  offcen  called  Cross  Bracing  and  Croas  Bridg- 
ing, in  the  Unite<l  States. 

Croas  Bridging.  A  kind  of  bridging  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  small  diagonal  braoea  aet 
in  rows  transversely  to  the  timbers.  The  braoea 
are  generally  of  light  scantling,  about  2  inchea 
by  3  inches,  or  somewhat  less,  and,  in  floors,  ex- 
tend from  the  top  of  one  beam  to  the  bottom  of 
the  next,  crossing  each  other  at  the  middle.  The 
term,  as  also  herringbone  bridging,  is  usual  in 
the  United  States ;  drumming,  dwanging,  strut- 
ting, and  herringbone  strutting  being  applied  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  continu- 
ous rows  of  such  crossing  braces  are  generally 
put  in  about  five  or  six  feet  apart.  (See  Croaa 
Bracing,  By  under  Bracing.) 

BRIDQINa  FLOOR;  JOIST,  etc.  (See 
Floor;  Joist;  etc.) 
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In  Venicp,  coiinectinR  the  Dupal  Palace  (on  the  were  by  Giovanni  or  Antonio  da  Ponte,  but  he 

left  In  the  pictiin;)  anil  tlie  I'Tiwuis.     Th«  nami'  is  Rei-ms  to  liave  died  before  the  bridge  was  tinislied, 

a  tranBlation  of  tlie  Venetian  Punlf  dri  Sospiri.  the  work  being  coinplel«d  by  AiiUinio  Contino. 

The  Prisons  axe  uf  l&tK),  and  the  bridge  was  built  A  work  of  the  Decadence,  the  bridge  is  still  fuU 

imiiiedt&tel7  afterwards.    Tlie  detiigns  for  both  of  grace  and  light  eolldity. 


BRIDLE 

BRIDLE.  In  parts  of  Great  Britain,  same 
as  Triinnier.     Also  written  Bridling. 

BRIDLE  IRON.  In  local,  United  States, 
usage,  the  same  as  Stimip. 

BRINaiNG>  FORWARD.  The  operation 
of  so  priming  or  painting  old  work  and  new, 
when  juxtaposed,  that  the  whole  shall  be  mii- 
fonn  in  color  and  finish. 

BRIOSCHI,  BENEDETTO  DE;  sculptor 
and  architect. 

Brioschi  assisted  Giovanni  Antonio  Omodeo 
(see  Omodeo)  in  the  execution  of  the  fa<^ade  of 
the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  Italy.  The  portal  (after 
1501)  is  especially  credited  to  him.  After  1483 
he  appears  in  the  records  of  the  construction  of 
the  cathedral  of  Milan. 

MUntz,  Benaissance. 

BRIOSCO,  ANDREA  (called  Riccio) ; 
sculptor  and  architect  of  Padua;  b.  April  1, 
1470;  d.  July  8,  1532. 

The  son  of  one  Ambrogio  Briosco,  a  Milanese 

goldsmith  in  Padua.     He  was  a  pupil  of  the 

sculptor  Bartolomeo  Bellano  (see  Bellauo).     In 

1500  he  designed  the  Capella  del  Santo  in  the 

church  of  S.  Antonio,  Padua.     About  1505- 

1507  he  made  two  bas-reliefs  for  the  choir  of 

S.  Antonio.    The  contract,  dated  June  19, 1507, 

for  his  great  candelabrum  at  S.  Antonio  is  given 

by  Qonzati  (op.  cit.,  Vol.  I.,  Doc.  84).     This 

work  was  finished  in  1516,  and  is  3.92  metres 

high  and  1.12  metres  in  extreme  width.     For 

the  church  of  S.  Fermo  in  Verona  he  made  the 

tombs  of  Girolamo  and  Antonio  della  Torre. 

Eight  bas-reliefs  from  Girolamo's  tomb  are  now 

in  the  Louvre  (Paris).    Nov.  12,  1516,  Briosco 

was  commissioned  to  make  the  model  for,  and 

direct  the  works  at,  the  church  of  S.  Giustina 

at  Padua.     (See  Leopard!.) 

C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors;  MOntz, 
Renaissance;  Paoletti,  RinascimetUo  in  Venezia; 
Bahloria,  La  Chiesa  di  Santa  Oiustina  a  Padova ; 
Gonzati,  Basilica  di  San  Antonio, 

BRISVUiIiE,  HUGUBS ;  iron-worker  (ser- 
rurier), 

Brisville  was  mattre  serrurier  to  Louis  XIV. 
(b.  1638;  d.  1715).  He  was  associated  with 
Jean  B^rain  (see  B^rain)  in  the  decoration  of 
the  royal  paLices.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  ac- 
counts of  Louis  XIV.  for  work  done  at  the 
ch3,teau  of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye.  Brisville 
published  Diversea  2n^c€S  de  Serrurerie  .  .  . 
gravies  par  J,  B4rain  (Paris,  1680,  folio). 

Guiffrey,  Comptes  de  Louis  XIV. ;  Valabr^gue, 
**  Jean  B6rain^*  in  Betue  des  Arts  decoratifs. 

BRITTON,  JOHN;  antiquary :  b.  1771 ;  d. 
Jan.  1,  1857. 

John  Britton  was  the  son  of  a  village  store- 
keeper. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  tmcle,  a  tavemkeeper,  in  London. 
In  1799  he  published  his  first  book,  Tlie  Ad- 
ventures of  Pizarro.  He  next  undertook,  with 
the  assistance  of  E.  W.  Brayley  (see  Brayley), 
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the  Beauties  of  Wiltshire.  (1801-1825).  The 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  appeared 
about  the  same  time.  Britton  and  Brayley 
withdrew  from  this  work  in  1814.  He  pub- 
lished independently  the  Architectural  Antiq- 
uities of  Great  Britain  (4  vols.,  4to,  1807- 
1814).  A  fifth  volume,  containing  A  CJirono- 
logical  History  and  Illustration  of  CJiristian 
Architecture,  was  published  in  1826.  After 
this  came  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England 
(14  vols.,  4to,  1814-1835).  With  the  co- 
operation of  A.  C.  Pugin  (see  Pugin),  he  pro- 
duced Sj)ecimens  of  Gothic  Architecture 
(1823-1825),  Architectural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy  (1  vol.,  4to,  1828),  and  Illustror 
tions  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  London  (2 
vols.,  4to,  1825-1828).  He  published  inde- 
pendently a  Dictionary  of  the  Architecture  and 
Archaeology  of  the  Middle  Ages  (1  vol.,  4 to, 
1838),  and,  with  Brayley,  a  History  and  De- 
scription  of  the  Ancient  Palace  and  Houses 
of  Parliament  at  Westininster  (1834-1836). 
The  Autobiography  of  John  Britton  appeared 
in  1850  (see  Bibliography). 

Britton,  Autobiography  ;  Britton,  A  Brief  Me- 
morial of  His  Life  and  Writings, 

BROACH  (n.).  A  straight,  slender,  and 
pointed  object,  especially :  — 

A.  In  ancient  Englisli  usage,  any  spire.  In 
local  modem  English  usage,  a  spire  which 
springs  directly  from  the  tower  beneath,  with- 
out any  parapet  or  similar  feature  at  the  base. 

B.  In  a  lock,  the  pin  over  which  the  barrel 
of  a  key  fits. 

C.  A  pointed  tool  for  roughly  dressing  stone. 
(See  Stone  Dressing.) 

BROACH  (v.).  To  dress  stone  with  a 
broach,  generally  the  second  process  in  stone- 
cutting  following  the  scappling  or  hammer  dress- 
ing.    (See  Stone  Dressing.) 

BROAD  STONE.     A,   Same  as  ashlar. 

B,  Formerly  in  English  usage  paving  stones 
which  came  from  the  quarry  in  broad,  thin 
pieces.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

BROB.  A  wedge-shaped  spike  used  to  se- 
cure the  end  of  a  timber  which  butts  against  the 
side  of  another,  as  a  post  standing  on  a  sill. 
In  driving,  its  sloping  sides  force  it  close  against 
the  side  of  the  member  to  be  secured. 

BROBBBS  (or  PROVES),  JEAN  BAP- 
TISTE;  architect;  d.  1733. 

In  1686  Broebes  built  the  Alte  Boerse  in 

Bremen  (Germany). 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  BarockstUts  in  Deutsch- 
land. 

BROEUCQ.     (See  Dubroeucq.) 

BROLETTO.  In  Italian  art,  a  town  hall 
or  municipal  buUding  of  any  kind.  The  term 
is  used  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  cities  of 
Lombardy,  and  the  broletto  of  Como  and  that 
of  Bergamo  are  specially  celebrated.  As  the 
broletto  frequently  adjoins  the  cathedral,  or  is 
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very  near  to  it,  an  architectural  mass  of  great 
interest  sometimeii  reaultA.  (Cut,  cols.  373,  374.) 

BRONONIART,  ALEXANDRE  THEO- 
DORS;  architect:  b.  Feb.  15,  1739.;  d.  June 
6,  1813. 

Brongniart  vas  a  pupil  of  Jacques  Fran^oia 
Blondol  (ace  Blon<lcl,  J.  F.).  He  was  aasociateil 
with  Jacques  Ango  Gabriel  (wee  Gabriel,  J.  A.), 
and  succeeded  him  oa  architect  of  the  Scale 
MUitaire.  Urongniart's  thief  work  ia  the 
Bourse  (Exchange),  in  Paris,  which  he  designed. 
The  Grat  atone  was  laid  March  24,  1808.  He 
completed  only  the  liaacmout. 

Lance,  DiHIannaire;  Charles  Lucas,  in  La 
Grands  Eucschipfdif, ;  MiiilsUre  de  I'liiHtnictlon 
l'ablLr(ue,  Innentaire  Oeniral,  2doniimenl$  Civili, 
Vol.  ir,p.  RJ. 

BBONZE.     (See  Metal  Work.) 

BRONZE  (v.  t.).  To  ^ve  to  metal  and  even 
■  to  wood  or  other  solid  material  a  specially  se- 
lected metallic  appearance,  as  of  bronze,  golil, 
silver,  or  the  like,  by  investing  its  surface  with  a 
metal  powder  (see  Bronze  Powder),  or  a  liquid, 
or  a  paint  eontatniiig  large  amounts  of  metallic 
powder  more  or  less  fine,  which  being  left  upon 
the  surface  may  {troduce  an  almost  doccptivc 
resemblance  to  the  aulid  metal.  Much  the  moat 
common  use  of  bronzing  is  in  the  imitation  of  gold 
or  some  alloy  of  gold,  and  this  ia  improperly 
caUed  gilding.  Gold-bronze  powders  are  made  in 
imitation  of  red  gold,  yellow  or  pure  gold,  greeii- 
iab  gold,  etc.,  and  these  are  sometimes  used  to- 
gether to  produce  a  diromatic  effect. — B.  8. 
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BRONZB  FOWBER.  Metallic  powder  used 
in  decorative  i>aintiiig  and  the  like,  and  by 
which  are  produ<«d  what  is  commonly  but 
wrougly  called  "  gilding  "  in  many  different  tiut« 
of  gold,  and  also  "silvering,"  "bronzing,"  etc. 
(See  Bronze.) 

BROOM  (v.  i.).  To  spread  out  in  broom 
sha[w  through  eepamtion  of  the  fibres,  as  when 
a  pile  is  partly  eninhed  at  its  head  under  the 
blows  of  the  pile  driver. 

BROSSB,  JACQUES  DB  (see  Brossc,  Salo- 
mon de). 

BR088B,  JEAN  (JBHAN)  DB;  ucli- 
itect;  d.  1585. 

Jean  de  Brosse  is  mentioned  in  the  accounta 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois,  first  wife  of  Henri  IV. 
(b.  1553  ;  d.  1610),  as  archH<Kte  ft  aecrHnire 
d'  tcelle  <iaine.  He  married  Julictme,  the  sister 
of  Jacques  (I.)  Androuct  du  (.'erceau  (see  Au- 
drouct,  J,,  (I.)),  and  was  the  father  of  the  fiunouB 
Salomon  de  Brosse  (see  Brosae,  S.  de). 

Jal,  Dictionnaifr ;  Bauchal,  DietioHiiatre. 

BROBBB.FAnLDE;  architect. 

Paul  is  supiKtsMi  to  have  been  a  son  of  Salo- 
mon de  Bi'osse  (see  Brosse,  S.  de).  He  was  ap- 
pointed architect  to  Louis  XIII. 

Jal,  Dictinnnaire ;  Bauchal,  Dietinnnair*. 

BROSSE,  SALOMON  (JACQUES)  DB; 
architect;  b.  at>out  15C0  (at  Vemeuil-mir-Oise, 
France);  d.  Dec.  7,  162C. 

The  baptismal  name  of  the  great  De  Broeae 
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was  Salomon,  and  not  Jacques  as  formerly  sup- 
poaed.  He  van  probably  a  son  of  Jeh&n  de 
Broese  (eee  BroBse,  Je&n  Je)  and  a  nephew  of 
Jactjuea  (II.)  Androiiet  du  Cen«au  (see  An- 
drouet  du  Cerceau,  Jacques,  (II.).  He  was  ap- 
pointed architect  of  Maria  de'  Medici,  queen  of 
HcDri  IV.  (b.  1663;  d.  1610).  In  1615  he 
began  for  her  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
(Paris),  which  was  nearly  completed  in  1620. 
The  principal  char- 
acteristics of  the 
Luxembourg  are 
UBiiolly  supposed  to 
have  been  derived 
from  the  garden  fa- 
^de  of  the  Palazzo 
Fitti  in  Florence  (see 
Ammauati).  They 
were  probably  rather 
suggested  by  the  old 
chSteau  of  Vemeuil- 
Bur-Oise  (destroyed), 
which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  designed 
by  Jacques  (I.)  An- 
drouet  du  Cerceau 
(see  Androuet  du 
Cerceau,  Jacques, 
(II.)).  Between 
IGlSand  1624  Salo- 
mon built  the  new 
aqueduct  of  Arcueil 
to  supply  the  Lux- 
embourg wi  th  water. 
He  built  also  the 
fountain  of  the 
Medici  in  the  Lux- 
embourg garden. 
Between  1616  and 
1631  he  built  the 
portal  of  the  church 
ofS.Genaia(Parie), 
and  between  1616 
and  1C20  the  Salle 
dea  Pas-Perdtis  at 
the  Paiain  de  Jus- 
tice (Paris),  to  re- 
place the  medieval 
hall  burned  in  1618. 
De  Brosse  was  a 
Huguenot.  In  a 
regiHter  of  burials 
of  an  old  Protestant 
cemetery    in    Paris 

is  founil  the  entry,  Salomon  de  Broase,  ingS- 
tiienr  et  architecle  dea  baatimena  dn  roi/, 
nati/de  Verneuil,  enterr6  a  Samt-Pire,  le  9. 
d«xmbre  1636. 

Charles  Read,  Salomnn  de  Broiit ;  Maurice  da 
Seigneur  in  Planat,  Enryclopfdir  de  I'Arehitee- 
tnre ;  ]>e  Gimirs,  I^-  Falalt  rfu  Luxtmbourg  ;  Von 
GeymUtler,  Le$  Ju  Cerceau. 


BROWN 

BROUasC  In  Celtic  archeeology,  a  round 
struetute  of  prehistoric  age,  or  the  ruins  of  such 
a  structure.  (Compare  Earth  House ;  Pict's 
House.) 

BRO'MTN,  A.  PAGB ;  architect ;  K  Oct.  19, 
1859  ;  d.  Jan.  21,  1896. 

He  was  educated  at  Cornell  UniTersity. 
After  working  for  three  years  in  the  office  of 
McKim,  Mead,  and  Whit«  (New  Yoric  City) 


BaOtKTTO  AT  MuNZA,  LOMBAKDT. 

he  spent  two  years  in  Europe.  On  his  retnm 
he  designed  the  Art  Museum  and  several  other 
buildings  for  Princeton  University.  He  is  best 
known  by  the  California  state  building  which 
he  designed  for  the  World's  Fair  in  1893.  He 
designed  several  important  buildings  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

American  Architect,  Vol.  LI.,  p.  67. 


BROWNINQ 

BROTTTNING.  Same  as  Brown  Coat  (which 
see  under  Plaster). 

BROWNSTONE.  A  sandstone  of  prevail- 
ing brown  colour.  Ex.,  the  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  brownstones. 

—  G.  P.  M. 

BROW  PIECB.  A  beam  over  a  door;  a 
breast  summer.  —  (N.  E.  D.) 

BROW  POST.  A  cross  beam.  —  (N.  E.  D. ; 
A.  P.  S.) 

BRUANT  (BRUAND),  LIBERAL;  archi- 
tect; b.  about  1635;  d.  Nov.  22,  1697. 

A  son  of  S^bastien  Bruant  (d.  1670),  who 

was  mattre  g4n4ral  cle  charpenterie  du  roi 

about  1635.     Bruant  made  the  original  designs 

for  the  hotel  and  church  of  the  Invalides,  begun 

Nov.  30,  1671.     He  built  the  choir  and  nave 

of  the  church  between  1671  and  1679.    The 

work  was  completed  by  Jules  Hardouin-Mansart. 

(See  Hardouin-Mansart,  Jules.) 

Guiffrey,  Comptes  de  Louis  XIV.;  Bauchal, 
Dictionnaire ;  Lance,  Dictionnaire. 

BRUANT,  SEBASTIEN.  (See  Bruant^ 
Liberal.) 

BRUCE,  SIR  "WILLIAM;  architect;  d. 
1710. 

Sir  William  Bruce,  Scottish  architect,  was 
the  second  son  of  the  third  baron  of  Blairhall. 
By  letter  of  Charles  II.,  dated  June  3,  1671,  he 
was  appointed  "general  overseer  and  superin- 
tendent "  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  palace  of 
Holyrood  (Edinburgh,  Scotland). 

Mylne,  The  King^s  Master  Masons;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  Artists, 

BRUNRLLESCO ;  BRUNELLESCHI  (FI- 
UPPO  DI SER  BRUNRLLESCO) ;  architect ; 
b.  1377 ;  d.  1446. 

Filippo's  father  received  the  name  Brunellesco 
from  his  own  mother's  family,  the  Brunelleschi, 
of  Florence.  Filippo  was  bom  in  Florence,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  goldsmith.  He  was  early  in- 
terested in  mechanics,  and  made  many  practical 
inventions.  Two  statuettes  of  prophets,  in  the 
silver  retable  of  S.  Giacomo  at  Pistoia,  are 
supposed  to  be  by  him.  He  made,  also,  a  wooden 
crucifix,  at  S.  Maria  Novella.  He  entered 
the  competition  for  the  doors  of  the  Florentine 
Baptistery,  in  1401  (see  Ghiberti).  From  1401 
to  1417  Brunellesco  appears  to  have  lived  in 
Rome,  with  Donatcllo  (see  Donatello),  making 
occasional  visits  to  Florence.  In  1404  he  joined 
the  corporation  of  jewellers,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  served  on  a  commission  at  the  cathedral 
of  Florence.  In  1415  he  again  appears  at  the 
cathedral.  The  general  scheme  of  the  dome  was, 
undoubtedly,  established  by  the  model  made 
about  1367  (Fabriczy,  op.  cit.,  p.  60).  (See 
Giovanni  di  Lapo  Ghini.)  In  1417  the  work 
had  proceeded  as  far  as  the  oculi  in  the  eight 
sides  of  the  drum.  The  cupola  itself  was  be- 
gun in  1425.  Ghiberti  and  Brunellesco,  both 
members  of  the  guild  of  goldsmiths,  of  Florence, 
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were  associated  at  first  on  equal  terms.  Filippo 
superseded  Ghiberti,  and  became  capo  maestro 
about  1438,  and  provisore  a  vita  iu  1445. 
The  lantern  was  finished  in  1461  (after  his 
death),  from  Brunellesco's  model.  All  Brunel- 
lesco's  work  is  in  Florence  or  vicinity.  The 
reconstruction  of  S.  Lorenzo  was  begun  not 
later  than  1420.  Filippo  finished  the  old  sacristy 
and  transept  of  that  church  before  he  died. 
The  nave  was  built  from  his  plans,  after  his 
death,  by  Manetti  Ciacheri  (see  Manetti,  An- 
tonio). He  built  the  Badia,  at  Fiesole,  near 
Florence,  after  1439.  The  second  cloister  of 
S.  Croce  was  built  from  his  designs.  The  church 
of  S.  Spirito  was  begun  by  Brunellesco,  and  fin- 
ished after  his  death.  The  chapel  of  the  Pazzi, 
at  S.  Croce,  Filippo's  most  perfect  building,  was 
begun  not  earlier  than  1429.  The  unfinished 
church  of  the  Camaldoii,  or  degli  Angeli,  was 
begun  after  1426.  The  plan  is  an  interesting 
example  of  eight  sides  on  the  inside,  changing 
to  sixteen  on  the  outside.  The  Spedale  degli 
Innocenti  was  commenced  in  1 4 1 9.  The  Loggia, 
with  sculpture  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  (see  Rob- 
bia,  Andrea  della),  is  well  known.  He  began  the 
Pitti  palace,  for  Luca  Pitti,  about  1444.  Many 
drawings  of  this  building,  after  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  show  the  three  stories  of  the 
facade,  with  only  seven  windows  in  the  second 
and  third.  The  rest  has  l)een  added  since.  The 
Pazzi  palace  is  attributed  to  Filippo  without 
documentary  evidence.  He  built  a  large  part  of 
the  Paiazzo  della  jmrte  Giielfa.  Brunellesco 
is  credited  with  having  discovered  the  modem 
science  of  perspective. 

Fabriczy,  Ft7j/)po  Brunelleschi;  Von  Geym Oi- 
ler, Filippo  de  Ser  Brunellesco  ;  Antonio  Manetti, 
Vitadi  Filijypo  di  Ser  Brunellesco;  Vasari,  Mi- 
lanesi  ed. ;  Vasari,  Blashtield-Uopkins  ed.  ;  Nar- 
dini-Despotti-Mospignotti,  Filippo  di  Ser  Brunel- 
lesco e  la  Cupola  del  Duomo  ;  Guasti.  La  Cupola 
Santa  Maria  del  Fiore ;  Guasti,  Santa  Maria  del 
Fiore;  Durin,  Dif  Kuppel  in  Florenz;  Paolo 
Fontana,  II  Brunellesco  e  V architettura  classica  ; 
Mazzanti,  Del  Badia,  Migliori  fabbriche  di 
Fireme, 

BRUNNEN,  ANDREAS.  (See  Pozzo,  An- 
drea.) 

BRUiraiiNHAns.  In  Germany,  a  build- 
ing erected  over  a  natural  spring ;  especially  one 
resorted  to  as  curative.  Such  a  building,  con- 
sidered as  a  place  of  resort,  is  often  tr^&ted  in 
a  decorative  fashion. 

BRTAXIS;  sculptor. 

Bryaxis  pn)bably  originally  came  from  Caria 
(Asia  Minor),  and  was  educated  in  Athens. 
His  signature  is  found  on  a  bas-relief  on  the 
base  of  a  monument  at  Athens.  About  350 
B.C.  he  was  associated  with  Scopas  (see 
Scopas),  Timotheos  (see  Timotheos),  and  Leo- 
chares  (see  Leochares)  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicamassus  in  Caria. 

Collignon,  Ilistoire  de  la  sculpture  Grccque; 
£.  A.  Gardner,  Handbook  of  Greek  Sculpture. 
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BUGKINGHAM  PALACE 

BUCKINaHAM  PALACE.  The  town 
resideuce  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain; 
begun  by  Greorge  IV.  and  finished  under  Wil- 
liam IV.,  but  never  occupied  continuously  by 
the  royal  family.  It  stands  in  London  at  the 
western  end  of  S.  James's  Park,  and  south  of 
Green  Park.  It  has  no  important  architectural 
character. 

BUCKLE  (v.).  To  bulge  or  curve  under 
excessive  strain ;  to  deviate  from  the  normal. 
Used  of  walls  and  other  members  which  suffer 
deflection  as  under  extreme  load ;  of  metal 
plates ;  of  boards,  and  the  like,  which  warp  or 
twist  because  too  thin  or  light. 

BUCKLED.  Past  participle  of  buckle.  In 
a  special  sense,  comigated ;  said  of  thin  metal 
plates.  The  term  was  originally  applied  to 
corrugations  of  a  peculiar  form,  connected  with 
a  patent. 

BUCKLED  PLATE.  A  metal  plate,  gener- 
ally square,  stamped  or  wrought  with  a  slight 
domical  convexity,  leaving  a  flat  rim  with 
straight  edges.  Laid  on  iron  beams,  they  are 
commonly  used  on  account  of  their  stiffness,  as 
a  foundation  for  fireproof  floors. 

BUCRANE;  BUCRANIUM.  An  ox  skull, 
used  as  a  symbolic  decoration  in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, in  which  it  had  a  sacrificial  significance, 
and  was  confined  to  altars  and  temples.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  originated  in  the  primitive  prac- 
tice of  afiixing  the  skulls  of  the  oxen  sacrificed 
to  the  frieze,  or  other  parts,  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  worshipped.  As  a  decoration,  it  w^as  asso- 
ciated with  garlands,  festoons,  and  fillets.  In 
Renaissance  decoration  in  Italy  it  occurs  as  an 
arbitrary  ornament  destitute  of  particular  sig- 
nificance. Its  inappropriateness,  however,  pre- 
vented its  general  adoption.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

BUDDHIST  ARCHITECTURE.  That 
of  India  of  the  time  of  the  great  Buddhist  re- 
ligious movement,  and  which  is  generally 
assumed  to  be  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and 
the  centuries  immediately  following.  The  build- 
ings are  mainly  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
peninsula,  from  Kashmir  in  the  far  northwest 
to  the  Ganges,  and  in  Ceylon ;  but  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  peninsula  they  extend  as 
fiur  south  as  Bombay.  Temples  and  topes  of 
extraordinary  magnificence  exist  at  Buddha 
Gaya,  Patna,  Amravati,  and  Benares.  At  San- 
chi,  Samath,  and  Bharhut  (though  of  the  last 
named  the  central  mass  has  disappeared)  are 
topes  with  gateways  and  railings  (see  Rail- 
ings), which  are  not  buildings  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  religious  monuments  extremely  rich  in 
sculpture.  (Compare  Chaitya  Cave;  Vimana; 
and  see  India,  Architecture  of). 

Fergusson,  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture; 
Gustave  Le  Bon,  I^s  Monuments  de  VInde  ;  Rajen- 
dralala  Mltra,  Buddha  Gaya,  and  the  other  titles 
named  in  the  bibliography  of  India,  Architecture 
of.  — R.S. 
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BUILDER 

BUFFET.  A,  A  sideboard;  especially  a 
large,  stationary,  and  somewhat  elaborate  one 
with  shelves,  racks,  and  the  like,  for  serving 
refreshments;  hence, — 

B.  In  public  places,  a  room  where  refresh- 
ments are  served.  Generally  provided  only 
with  counters  or  bars,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a  restaiu'ant  or  caft^,  which  has  tables  and 
chairs;  sometimes  a  place  for  slight  repasts 
only,  luncheons  and  the  like. 

In  both  these  senses  the  word  has  partly  lost 
the  original  French  signification. 

BUFFET  BAR.  A  bar  in  the  sense  of  Bar, 
JB,  situated  against  the  wall  and  forming  a  more 
or  less  extensive  bufiet.  Barrooms  and  caf(^'8 
fitted  in  this  way,  and  without  bars  in  the  proper 
sense,  are  becoming  common  in  the  United  States. 

BUHL  AND  COUNTER.  Decorative  work 
done  with  the  inlay  of  thin  materials  (see  Boule 
Work)  but  having  the  scroll  pattern  or  similar 
ornamental  device  given  in  the  two  aspects,  first 
of  a  piece  sawed  out  and  set  upon,  or  within,  a 
different  ground ;  and  second,  of  a  larger  piece, 
from  which  the  smaller  has  been  sawed  out,  with 
the  opening  filled  in.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  sheet 
brass  has  had  a  figure  cut  out  of  it,  the  piece 
so  cut  away  will  be  mounted,  enclosed  in  per- 
haps a  sheet  of  tortoise  shell;  and  the  piece 
cut  out  of  the  tortoise  shell  to  admit  the  piece 
of  brass  will  be  inserted  in  the  opening  left  in 
the  original  sheet  of  brass,  so  as  to  produce 
what  in  heraldry  is  called  a  countering,  or 
counter  charging.  —  R.  S. 

BUHL  WORK.     (See  Boule  Work.) 

BUILD  (v.).  To  construct  or  erect  a  struc- 
ture by  any  process  of  uniting  materials  or 
members.     (See  Building.) 

BUILDER.  One  who  builds,  and,  in  the 
limited  technical  sense,  one  who  organizes  and 
manages  the  various  trades  for  the  construc- 
tion of  edifices  for  the  purposes  of  habitation, 
religion,  industry,  and  art. 

The  builder  as  he  exists  to-day  is  a  creation 
of  the  last  four  centuries.  The  Renaissance  of 
classic  art  in  building  and  decoration,  which 
placed  the  prerogative  of  design  and  the  de- 
termination of  art  standards  in  the  hands  of 
students  of  antiquity,  separated  these  functions 
from  those  of  construction,  and  determined  new 
lines  to  divide  the  builder  from  the  architect. 
Previously  this  division  had  not  existed,  or  when 
perchance  one  did  exist  it  was  of  a  different 
character. 

The  builder  in  antiquity  eigoyed  a  position 
and  prestige  which  his  modem  successor  has 
lost.  Then  the  builder  was  indeed  both  builder 
and  architect.  The  architect  who  was  not  also 
the  builder  was  only  the  author  of  the  general 
idea  and  its  main  features.  He  might  be  a  king 
or  an  ecclesiastic.  His  share  of  the  work  of 
design  might  go  as  far  as  to  determine  the 
number  of  columns  of  a  portico  or  the  general 
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diBpoBitdon  and  dimensions  of  a  cruciform  plan ; 
but  it  was  the  builder  who  defined  the  propor- 
tions, the  order,  the  style  and  extent  of  decora- 
tion, and  who  drew  all  the  diagrams,  and  decided 
by  his  experience  the  questions  of  engineering. 
He  was  better  enabled  to  do  this  by  reason  of 
the  slow  changing  traditions  which  governed  the 
art.  He  did  not,  as  the  modem  architect  does, 
direct  arbitrarily  the  design  and  details.  Each 
workman  in  his  own  sphere  made  his  details  in 
the  only  way  he  knew.  There  was  no  question 
of  purity  of  style,  for  the  prevailing  style  was 
the  only  one  of  which  the  workman  had  any 
conception. 

Written  records  are  strangely  lacking  in  re- 
gard to  the  individual  authorship  of  ancient 
architecture.  Compared  with  the  age  of  such 
relics  as  the  Assyrian  and  early  Egyptian  ruins, 
the  buildings  of  Rome  and  mediaeval  Europe 
are  almost  recent,  and  had  they  been  the  crea- 
tion of  individual  genius  the  names  of  their 
authors  would  have  been  blazoned  upon  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  But  such  names,  as  of  indi- 
vidual artists,  rarely  appear,  and  the  inference 
is  that  the  builder  and  architect,  as  we  know 
them,  were  not  yet  evolved  from  the  hetero- 
geneous art  life  which  was  collective  and  tradi- 
tional rather  than  individual  and  inventive. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  remarkable 
similarity,  not  only  in  great  features,  but  in  the 
minutest  details,  of  all  buildings  of  each  period, 
however  far  apart  in  location.  This  character- 
ized alike  the  Grecian,  the  Roman,  and  the  medi- 
aeval epochs,  and  is  absolutely  lacking  in  the 
modem.  It  reveals  positively  the  existence  of 
direction  which  was  a  unifying  medium  for  the 
art  impulses  of  the  times  very  different  from  the 
individual  force  of  the  modem  builder  or  archi- 
tect. This  medium  was  no  doubt  the  guild  or 
society  of  builders.  Fragmentary  testimony  of 
record  unites  with  the  incontestable  evidence  of 
the  buildings  themselves  to  show  that  from  the 
Grecian  age  down  to  the  Renaissanc^e  the  art 
of  building  was  possessed  by  strong  and  closely 
organized  fratemities  which  have  now  entirely 
ceased  to  exi»t. 

The  Dionysiacs  of  Ionia,  a  company  of  masons 
and  builders,  almost  monopolized  tlie  building 
of  temples.  They  had  secrets  of  lx)th  scientific 
and  doctrinal  character,  guardeil  by  signs  and 
passwords  and  initiations  much  like  those  prc- 
8er\'e<i  in  the  ceremonies  of  Freemasonry.  It 
appears  that  the  strength  of  these  societies  was 
based  upon  really  exclusive  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  skill  in  building,  and  their  mysteries 
were  not  sentimental  only,  but  were  founded 
in  practical  business  jealousy  of  their  monop- 
olies. 

In  Roman  times  these  Greek  societies  still 
flourished,  and  although  the  personal  force  of  the 
great  military  citizens  doubtless  asserted  itself 
and   dominated  the  builders'   operations,   the 
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latter  still  included  all  art  details  and  engineei^ 
ing  responsibility. 

Later,  when  from  the  ruins  of  Roman  civili- 
zation sprang  the  mediaeval  styles  of  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  series,  similar  condi- 
tions of  organization  of  the  builders'  art  un- 
doubtedly prevailed.  We  again  find  an  age, 
possessing  most  limited  facilities  for  recording 
and  communicating,  producing  works  in  far 
removed  places  showing  close  similarity,  and 
proving  therein  a  complete  unification  and  or- 
ganization of  their  art.  Perhaps  the  guilds  of 
the  latter  part  of  this  period  were  in  less  d^ree 
monopolists  of  the  secrets  of  their  work.  In- 
dustrial education  and  military  science  both 
tended  to  popularize  engineering  knowledge; 
and,  as  to  the  artistic,  we  see,  in  the  latest 
phases  of  it,  as  in  the  French  Flamboyant  and 
its  contemporaries,  the  English  Tudor  and  Ger- 
man late  geometrical,  differences  which  are  ex- 
amples of  marked  independence  and  which  show 
the  disintegration  of  the  old  unity  of  schooL 
And  in  Italy,  where  the  authority  of  the  medi- 
teval  guilds  was  never  great,  the  individualism 
which  inspired  the  Renaissance  was  very  early 
developed.  The  energetic  communities  bom 
of  commerce  and  leaming  afforded  good  soil 
for  such  a  growth,  and  when  its  strength  was 
deveIope<l  the  other  European  countries  had 
reached  a  receptive  condition.  The  mediaeval 
guilds  sank  into  insignificance,  and  as  the  indi- 
vidual architect,  who  was  chiefly  archaeologist, 
and  secondarily  engineer,  arose  to  power,  the 
builder  sank  to  the  position  of  a  mere  chief 
of  mechanics,  who  pretended  to  but  little  art 
knowledge  and  whose  engineering  skill  was  sim- 
ply practical  and  of  the  "  mle  of  thumb  "  order. 
But  for  some  years  the  traditional  habits  of 
building  and  decorating  produced  local  styles 
following  the  models  of  the  strongest  designers. 
This  is  traceable  in  England  in  country  work 
long  after  the  classical  methods  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  capital ;  and  again  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent  in  the  early  colonial  work  of  the 
Eastem  states  (sec  the  terms  England;  Colonial). 

From  this  position  the  modem  builder  has 
arisen  under  the  stimulus  of  industrial  enter- 
prise. Tlie  tendencies  towanl  division  of  labour, 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  produced 
independence  of  the  several  trades,  such  as 
mason,  cari)enter,  smith,  etc.,  and  to  this  day 
much  good  work  is  done  by  builders  who  each 
controls  only  his  particular  branch  of  the  art ; 
but  the  necessity  for  organization,  on  the  other 
hand,  long  since  demanded  a  chief  directing 
power  which  the  architect  was  no  longer  com- 
petent to  supply,  even  if  his  new  professional 
status  had  made  it  desirable.  Hence  arose  the 
modem  builder  —  namely,  a  chief  executive, 
who  organizes  and  details  the  work  of  the 
several  trades  to  carry  out  the  projects  defined 
by  the  architect. 
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There  are  two  systems  in  vogue  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  may  be  called  the  English  and  the 
American  for  want  of  better  names,  although 
the  latter  is  the  more  recent,  and  is  perhaps 
only  American  because  the  rapid  growth  and 
chimge  in  the  United  States  fkcilitates  reform 
of  such  organizations. 

In  England  the  builder  is  usually  a  contractor 
of  considerable  experience,  who  himself  has  in- 
timate knowledge  of  all  the  building  trades, 
and  who  employs  directly  foremen  and  artificers 
in  each  one  of  them.  He  is  in  fact  a  stone 
mason  and  bricklayer,  a  carpenter  and  smith, 
and  painter  and  roofer,  by  reason  of  his  own 
technical  knowledge,  and  he  maintains,  upon  his 
own  business  premises,  yards  and  shops  and  de- 
pots for  all  these  several  purposes. 

In  America  a  builder  (it  must  be  remembered 
that  operators  in  large  cities  are  referred  to  in 
each  case)  is  usually  a  contractor  who,  com- 
manding certain  financial  resources,  assumes  a 
concentrated  responsibility,  and  subdivides  it 
among  many  subcontractors,  each  supposed  to 
be  technically  qualified  to  produce  a  certain 
part  of  the  work  required.  This  builder  usually 
has  some  experience  in  a  special  trade,  but  his 
chief  qualification  is  an  aptitude  for  executive 
organization ;  and  he  makes  but  little  effort  to 
understand  the  needs,  artistic  or  scientific,  of 
his  work  beyond  what  is  necessary  to  refer  each 
part  to  the  proper  subcontractor. 

In  comparing  these  two  methods  it  is  some- 
times alleged  that  the  latter  is  inferior;  that 
the  lack  of  expert  knowledge  and  of  personal 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  builder  is  productive 
of  evil  in  the  executed  work,  as  compared  with 
the  older  fashion  and  its  results.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  it  is  the  legitimate  outcome  of 
our  industrial  tendencies,  and  that  it  has  many 
advantages  from  the  contractor's  point  of  view 
which  make  it  not  only  desirable  but  imperative 
in  the  sharp  competition  of  modem  business. 
The  larger  number  of  trades  now  involved,  con- 
tinually increasing  as  workmen  enroll  in  separ- 
ate unions  for  protection  of  their  own  interests, 
make  it  impossible  to  unite  their  operations 
under  a  single  administration.  Then  the  enor- 
mous rapidity  of  modem  building,  as  well  as  the 
size  of  the  edifices,  makes  two  or  three  (some- 
times even  one)  of  such  contracts  a  sufficient 
undertaking  for  one  builder,  and  demands  a  suc- 
cession of  the  trades  rather  than  a  cooperation 
of  them.  At  one  time  a  hundred  ironworkers 
may  be  needed,  and  no  other  workmen;  then 
later  a  hundred  bricklayers ;  later  stone  setters, 
plasterers,  steam  fitters,  electricians,  and  so  on. 

A  builder  who  has  ten  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  can  remove  each  corps  of  artisans 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  so  keep  all  his 
various  trades  continuously  at  work;  but  one 
who  has  a  vast  amount  of  work  concentrated  in 
one  stmcture  to  be  erected  in  a  short  time  must 
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find  each  trade  in  turn  idle.  He  therefore 
ceases  to  employ  the  workmen  of  that  trade. 
He  sublets  each  section  of  the  work  to  a  con- 
tractor who  will  bring  an  army  of  men  when 
wanted,  and,  as  their  labours  are  lessened,  will 
remove  them  to  perform  other  subcontracts 
upon  buildings  less  advanced.  In  short,  the 
subcontract  system  permits  the  effective  distri- 
bution of  labour  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and 
this  alone  would  enforce  its  use.  But,  beyond 
this,  the  number  of  the  various  trades  is  becom- 
ing very  great,  and  the  technical  knowledge 
necessary  to  control  some  of  them  is  of  a  very 
high  order.  The  subcontracts  are  further  sub- 
divided in  many  cases,  and  let  a  third,  or 
even  fourth,  time,  so  that  the  responsibility  is 
sometimes  too  far  removed  from  the  builder  to 
be  readily  ascertainable.  The  building  trades, 
as  now  usually  arranged  in  the  United  States, 
are  as  follows  :  — 

MASON,  including  excavator,  rock  blaster, 
shorer,  pile  driver,  pneumatic  caisson  engineer, 
bricklayer,  fireproofing  terra  cotta  setter,  stone 
cutter  and  setter,  scafiblder  and  bolster,  paver, 
waterproofer  and  roofer,  plasterer,  marble  and 
tile  workers. 

IRONWORKER,  including  stmctural  work 
of  cast  iron,  steel  in  framing  of  columns,  beams, 
and  trusses,  ornamental  and  finishing  irouw^ork, 
bronze,  and  other  metal  works. 

CARPENTER,  including  stmctural  timber 
framing  work,  joiner  work,  cabinet  work,  cop- 
per, tin,  and  sheet  metal  work,  roofing  work 
(sometimes  under  Mason),  painting,  varnishing, 
glazing. 

PLUMBER,  including  fixtures  and  machines, 
piping,  marble  work,  gas  piping,  tiling. 

HEATING  AND  VENTILATION,  include 
ing  boilers,  piping  and  radiators,  engines, 
pumps,  .ventilating  plant,  special  fixtures  and 
fittings. 

ELEVATOR  WORK,  including  pumps,  cars. 

ELECTRIC  WORK,  including  wiring,  dyna- 
mos, engines,  bells,  telephones,  fixtures. 

W^hen  it  is  noted  that  each  item  mentioned 
separately  is  customarily  the  subject  of  a  dis- 
tinct subcontract  with  a  spc<nal  contractor,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  .ability  to  specialize  each 
trade  is  an  important  impulse  toward  the  sys- 
tem. In  fact  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
older  or  English  system  can  now  exist  only  in 
part,  for  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  an  Eng- 
lish builder  should  maintain  a  shop  for  building 
steam  engines  or  electric  machinery,  and  the 
most  ardent  advocate  of  the  system  must  per- 
force consent  to  the  subcontracting  for  such 
things,  or  else  reserve  them  to  be  contracted  for 
separately  by  the  owner.  But  this  latter 
method  leads  around  the  circle  to  the  original 
need  of  a  chief  contractor,  and  brings  us  back 
to  the  fact  that  this  subcontract  system  is 
essentially  the  method  of  the  modem  builder. 
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There  is  still  much  work  of  lesser  magnitude 
done  by  the  various  trades  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  chief  contractor;  the  owner, 
by  his  architect,  sometimes  making  contracts 
for  the  work  under  the  main  headings  in  the 
above  list ;  but  even  then  many  secondary  items 
are  usually  Kub<M)ntracted,  the  builders  being 
equipped  only  for  the  primary  work  —  a  mason 
employing  his  bricklayers  and  subletting  the 
stone  and  plaster;  a  carpenter  employing 
framers  and  fitters,  and  subletting  all  mill  and 
shop  work ;  and  so  on. 

The  rei)eated  reference  to  contracts  and  con- 
tractors in  the  lines  preceding  calls  for  a  brief 
comment.  "Contractor"  has  become  almost 
synonymous  with  "builder,"  because  of  the 
settled  custom  of  agreeing  beforehand  in  draw- 
ings and  written  documents  upon  the  extent, 
character,  and  cost  of  building.  This  develoi)- 
ment,  too,  has  been  much  deplored ;  but  again, 
it  is  the  product  of  the  age. 

The  old  method  known  as  the  "  days*  work  " 
system  still  prevails  to  a  small  extent,  but 
chiefly  for  work  which  cannot  be  determined  in 
advance.  In  this  system  all  work  done  and 
material  used  are  carefully  recorded,  and  their 
cost,  plus  an  amount  or  percentage  for  profit,  is 
charged  to  the  owner.  Its  advantages  include 
the  encouragement  of  good  workmanship  by 
proportionately  high  compensation.  Its  defect 
is  the  commercial  one  of  removal  of  responsibil- 
ity for  cost  from  those  who  only  can  control  it. 
The  admitted  fact  that  days'  work  is  always 
expensive  is  explanatory  of  its  decadence. . 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  old- 
fashioned  way  of  making  compensation  for 
building  work  is  falling  into  disuse,  especially 
as  the  prevalence  of  other  systems  brings  about 
an  attitude  of  builders  and  workmen  which  robs 
the  days'  work  method  of  its  chief  advantage  — 
namely,  loyalty  and  sympathy  for  the  work 
itself  and  the  employer.  The  impidse  in  "  days' 
work  "  is  to  render  the  best  work  possible.  In 
"  contract "  it  is  to  do  the  least  that  will  be 
accepted.  Another  method  in  use  in  England 
is  known  as  the  "  measured  work  "  system.  It 
is  used  in  America  only  in  engineering  or,  very 
exceptionally,  in  subcontracts  in  building.  In 
this  case  a  schedule  of  prices  per  foot,  per  yanl, 
etc.  is  agreed  upon,  and  the  work  when  done  is 
measured  up  and  the  total  value  detennined. 
It  is  evidently  of  only  limited  applicability,  and 
need  not  be  much  considered,  although  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  it  combines  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  days'  work  system,  with  a  proper 
location  of  responsibility  for  extravagance  and 
waste. 

But  the  contract  system  of  building  is  the 
generally  accepted  one,  and  it  can  only  be  in- 
ferred that  it  ia  that  best  suited  to  our  use. 
Many  of  the  evils  attributed  to  it,  especially 
the  lack  of  pride  in  good  workmanship,  should 
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really  be  charged  to  other  causes.  The  custom 
of  awarding  contracts  upon  competitiYe  pro- 
posals involving  the  selection  of  the  lowest  bid 
undoubtedly  tends  to  discourage  a  high  standard ; 
and  the  unifonn  wage  scale  insisted  upon  by 
most  trades  unions,  together  with  their  disre- 
ganl  for  individual  skill,  go  far  to  make  super- 
latively good  work  unattainable,  even  while 
they  raise  the  standard  of  the  average. 

The  builder  now  as  tndy  represents  his  epoch 
as  did  any  of  his  predecessors,  individual  or 
corporate.  His  work  demands  of  him  executive 
ability  and  enterprise  beyond  that  shown  at 
any  time  in  the  past,  and  in  his  army  of  sub- 
contractors he  commands  skill  and  power  and 
inventive  genius  of  such  diversity  and  degree  as 
have  been  until  now  unthought  of  in  connection 
with  the  builders'  art.  —  Robert  W.  Gibson. 

BUILDERS'  HARDWARE.  The  metaUic 
fittings  in  common  use  about  a  house  or  other 
building,  such  as  hinges,  bolts,  locks.  More 
rarely,  by  natural  extension,  lai^ger  fittings,  but 
almost  entirely  in  the  interior,  such  as  brass  or 
cast-iron  saddles  for  doors ;  but  never  including 
the  fittings  connected  with  the  plumbing. 

BUILDERS'  JACK.     (See  Jack.) 

BUILDING.  A,  The  art  and  the  practice 
of  putting  together  material  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  structure  of  some  elaboration ;  espe- 
cially, in  architectural  usage,  a  dwelling  house, 
hall  for  meeting,  place  of  worship,  or  the  like. 

B.  The  structure  so  put  together  and  com- 
posed. 

In  sense  A  the  term  diflcrs  from  Architec- 
ture in  excluding  all  idea  of  artistic  treatment ; 
and  it  diiTers  from  Construction  in  excluding  the 
idea  of  scientific  or  highly  skilful  treatment. 
Building  may  be  poor,  may  be  commonplace, 
ugly,  insufficient,  or  otherwise  of  small  impor- 
tance. 

The  building  of  those  earliest  races  of  men 
who  first  emerged  from  the  lowest  savagety  has 
always  been  strictly  confined  to  the  use  of  such 
nmterial  as  comes  easiest  to  hand.  Thus,  in 
the  forest  grown  countries  the  use  of  saplings 
and  branches  for  the  main  structure,  and  of 
leafy  boughs  or  large  leaves  for  thatch  and 
keeping  out  the  rain,  is  universal ;  but  where 
such  materials  are  not  available,  building,  al- 
though it  may  develop  more  slowly,  is  none  the 
less  imdertaken  with  stones,  mud,  clay,  and  the 
like.  Even  where  men  have  lived  in  caves,  or 
in  excavations  in  the  face  of  a  cliff,  building  ia 
resorted  to  at  an  early  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment to  complete  their  protection  or  their  de- 
fence ;  and  in  these  cases,  such  materials  as  stone 
and  clay  are  usually  accessible  and  are  found 
more  efficacious.  The  same  truths  hold  good 
throughout  nearly  all  the  natural  development 
of  building ;  and  an  advanced  stage  of  mechani- 
cal civilization  is  reached  before  building  mate- 
rials are  brought  from  a  great  distanoe.     There 
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are  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  thus,  the  Egyptians 
at  a  very  early  epoch  became  skilful  in  moving 
to  the  water's  edge  and  in  transporting  by  water 
very  large  blocks  of  stone  worked  in  the  quar- 
ries on  the  upper  Nile  and  floated  down  the 
stream.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  ordi- 
nary building  of  the  people  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  larger  and  more  splendid  structures  were 
built  of  material  found  ready  at  hand.  The  re- 
sult of  this  strong  tendency  to  save  trouble  and 
expense  is  found  in  the  sharp  distinction  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  building  and  the  rarity  of 
their  combination  in  one  and  the  same  structure. 

These  two  kinds  of  building  arc,  flrst,  that 
which  may  be  called  cage  building ;  in  which 
long,  slender  joists,  bars,  beams,  logs,  stems  of 
bamboo  and  stems  of  palm,  and  the  like  are 
combined  to  form  an  openwork  box,  the  inter- 
jstices  of  which  are  filled  up  or  covered  over 
after^'anl  by  material  secured  to  the  uprights, 
the  horizontals,  and  diagonals.  This  structure 
is  as  visible  in  an  American  balloon  frame  house 
or  in  the  modem  steel  cage  building  as  in  a  New 
Zealander's  hut.  It  is  but  a  slight  modification 
of  it  which  obtains  in  the  half-timbered  house 
where  the  interstices  are  filled  up  with  masonry. 
This  method  of  building  has  prevailed  for  thou- 
sands of  years  in  China,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  in  Japan,  in  Northern  Europe,  and  in  other 
lands  where  the  materials  are  easy  to  obtain. 

The  other  kind  of  building  is  the  solid  kind. 
In  this  a  combination  of  walls  is  carried  up  from 
the  ground,  and  these  walls  may  be  built  of 
stones  roughly  heaped  together  or  slightly 
dressed,  or  of  clay  cut  or  pressed  into  uniform 
shapes  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  of  mud  of  some 
tenacious  kind  ;  but  this  last  material  requires 
a  backing,  a  frame  or  skeleton,  to  keep  it  in 
place,  and  here  again  is  a  partial  combination 
of  the  two  systems  of  building.  Walls  built 
solidly  in  this  manner  require  for  the  roofing  of 
the  enclosure  within  them,  either  a  resort  to  the 
first-named  system  of  building, —  the  cage  sys- 
tem, —  or  they  require  the  use  of  peculiarly  for- 
tunate material  and  the  emplo3rment  of  unusual 
constructional  and  mechanical  skill.  The  rare 
instances  in  the  history  of  building  in  which 
roofe  are  made  of  slabs  of  stone,  of  corbelled 
courses  of  stone,  or  of  true  vaults,  are  instances 
of  the  difilculty  found  by  half-civilized  man  in 
closing  his  room  at  the  top  by  the  materials 
used  in  what  we  call  masonry.  —  R.  S. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  below, 
see  the  bibliographies  under  Iron  Construction ; 
Masonry  ;  Wood,  Construction  in. 

F.  E.  Kidder,  Building  Construction  and  Super- 
intendence ;  Sir  John  Anderson,  The  Strength  of 
Materials  and  Structures^  London,  1887,  12roo ; 
Bnnkunde  der  Architekten  unter  Mitwirkung  von 
Fachmannem  der  Verschiedenen  Einzelgehiete, 
bearheitet  von  den  Herausgehem  der  Deutschen 
Bauzeitung  und  des  Deutschen  Baukalenders,  2 
vols.,  8vo,  Berlin,  1890  ;  Max  Becker,  Allgemeine 
Baukunde  des  Ingenieursj  text  5  vols.,  4to,  plates 
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6  vols.,  folio,  Leipzig,  1882;  Theodore  Chftteau, 
Technologie  du  Bdtimentj  ou  Hude  complete  des 
mater iaux  de  toute  espec^  employes  dans  les  con- 
structions^ raris,  1880,  2  vols.,  8vo ;  A.  Devilley, 
Elements  de  constructions  civileSj  art  de  b&tir^ 
composition  des  edifices^  etc.,  Paris,  1882,  1  vol., 
8vo;  Notes  on  Building  Construction,  London, 
4  vols.,  8vo,  1876 ;  also  by  the  same  author,  Ad- 
vanced Building  Construction,  London,  1892  (both 
of  the  above  issued  for  the  South  Kensington 
Schools)  ;  F.  E.  Kidder,  Architect's  and  Build- 
er's Pocket  Book;  M.  Winter,  Die  Dach  con- 
structionen  nach  den  verschiedenartigen  Formen 
und  Bedingungen,  Berlin,  s.  d.,  1  vol.  text,  1 
vol.  plates ;  G.  A.  Breyinann,  und  H.  Lang, 
Allgemeine  Bau-constructionslehre  mit  beson- 
derer  Beziehung  auf  das  Hochbauwesen,  Leipzig, 
1881,  4  vols. ;  Leopold  Lanck,  Traite  pratique  de 
la  construction  moderne  et  description  du  materiel 
employ^  par  les  constructeurs,Va,n»,  1877,  2  vols., 
folio ;  Charles  H.  Haswell,  Mechanics^  and  Engi- 
neers^ Pocket  Book  of  Tables,  Rules  and  Formu- 
las, etc.,  New  York,  1891  ;  Banister  Fletcher, 
Quantities,  a  Text-book  for  Surveyors  in  tabulated 
form,  London,  1880 ;  Glenn  Brown,  Healthy 
Foundations  for  Houses  (reprinted  from  the  Sani- 
tary Engineer),  New  York,  1886 ;  Jules  Gaudard, 
Foundations,  translated  by  L.  F.  Vernon  Har- 
court,  M.A.,  New  York  ;  George  T.  Powell,  Foun- 
dations and  Foundation  Walls  for  all  classes  of 
Buildings,  New  York,  1889  ;  R.  Guastavino,  Essay 
on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Cohesive  Construe^ 
tion  applied  especially  to  the  timbrel  vault,  Bos- 
ton, 1893  ;  VioUet-le-Duc,  Dictionnaire  RaisonnS, 
article  "  Construction,"  and  translation  of  same, 
Rational  Construction,  by  G.  M.  Huss. 

BUILDINa  APPLIANCES.  Implements, 
fittings,  and  machinery  used  by  builders  in  pre- 
paring material  and  in  erecting  or  repairing 
buildings.  (See  Centring  ;  Crab  ;  Crane  ; 
Derrick  ;  Elevator ;  Hod ;  Hod  Elevator  ; 
Hoistway ;    Lift ;    ScaflTold.) 

BUILDING  •BURVETOR.  A  person 
whose  business  it  is  to  examine  and  report  on 
existing  buildings  and  their  appurtenances, 
with  regard  to  their  safety,  sanitaiy  condition, 
general  state  of  repair,  or  other  qualities.  The 
title  is,  however,  not  specific,  and  the  work  de- 
scribed is  usually  undertaken  by  an  architect, 
builder,  or  similar  professional  man ;  also,  some- 
times, by  a  surveyor  of  any  kind,  as  a  quantity 
surveyor. 

BUILDINO  LAW.    (See  Legislation.) 

BUILDINO  PAPER.  Paper  used  in  im- 
mediate connection  nith  building,  usually  either 
to  provide  warmth,  or  to  serve  as  a  deafening. 
Many  patent  papers  are  in  the  market,  the 
general  tendency  of  such  manufacture  being 
toward  heavy  and  soft  material,  as  thickness  is 
needed  while  strength  would  be  unimportant 
The  use  in  the  United  States  of  paper  applied 
between  the  first  sheathing  and  the  outer  clap- 
boards in  all  kinds  of  frame  buildings  has 
proved  most  useful  to  the  comfort  of  the  houses 
BO  protected. 

BULFINCH,  CHARLES;  architect;  b. 
Aug.  8,  1763  (at  Boston,  Massachusetts);  d. 
April  15,  1844. 
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The  earliest  native  architect  of  Boston.  Bui- 
finch  graduated  at  Harvard  Collie  in  1781, 
and  between  1785  and  1787  travelled  in 
Europe.  He  visited  Paris  while  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson (see  Jefferson,  T.)  was  minister  to  France, 
and  spent  three  or  four  months  in  Italy.  After 
his  return  his  first  work  was  the  Doric  column 
erected  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  . 
beacon  on  Beacon  HUl  (Boston).  In  1796  he 
undertook  the  Franklin  Place  improvement  in 
which  his  entire  fortune  was  lost.  July  4, 1795, 
Buliinch  laid  the  comer  stone  of  the  State 
House  in  Boston  (finished  1798).  He  finished 
the  McLean  Hospital,  Somer\'ille,  in  1818,  and 
in  the  same  year  received  the  commission  for  the 
Oenend  Hospital  in  Boston.  Jan.  8,  1818, 
Buliinch  succeeded  B.  H.  Latrobe  (see  Latrobe) 
as  architect  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington.  He 
built  the  rotunda  acconling  to  Latn)be's  plans, 
and  added,  from  his  o>\ni  designs,  the  portico 
and  approaches  on  the  western  side.  He  fin- 
ished the  Capitol  in  1830.  (For  changes  after 
1851,  see  Walter,  Thomas  U.) 

Ellen  S.  Bulfinch,  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles 
Buljinch  '  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston ; 
Quincy,  Slnnicipal  History  of  Boston;  Howard, 
Architects  of  the  National  Capitol,  in  International 
Review  ;  Glenn  Brown,  United  States  Capitol. 

BULK.  A  small  structure  projecting  from  a 
building,  as  a  booth  or  stall. 

BULKHEAD.  A,  The  top  of  a  bulk; 
hence,  sometimes  the  bulk  itself. 

B.  In  the  United  States,  in  modem  times,  a 
boxlike  stmcture,  generally  framed  of  wood  or 
iron,  rising  above  a  floor  or  roof,  either  as  a 
means  of  lighting  by  a  window  or  windows  in 
its  sides,  or  to  cover  and  accommodate  the  head 
of  a  staircase,  elevator,  or  the  like. 

BUI.KHEAD  LIGHT;  'WINDOW.  Any 
window  in  a  bulkhead ;  a  window  or  windows 
constructed  as  a  bulkhead.  Specifically,  in  the 
United  States,  such  a  window  arrangetl  to  liglit 
a  cellar;  the  top  of  the  opening  in  the  outer 
wall  being  higher  than  the  cellar  ceiling  and  sur- 
rounrled  by  a  bulkhead  which  projects  into  the 
room  above ;  commonly  forming  a  broad  window 
seat,  or  a  platform  behind  a  show  window. 

BULLANT,  CHARLES;  architect  or 
builder. 

A  nephew  of  Jean  Bullant,  of  Ecouen,  who 
worked  under  his  direction  at  Saint-Denis  after 
1573  (see  Bullant,  Jean). 

Berty,  Les  Grands  Architectes  franqais^  p.  167. 

BULLANT,  JEAN;  architect;  b.  about 
1515 ;  d.  Ort.  10,  1578. 

In  liis  Rei4jle  04n4raUe  Bullant  asserts  that 
he  measured  the  antique  in  Rome.  He  very 
early  entere^l  the  service  of  the  Constable  Anne 
de  Montmorency.  The  result  of  their  coopera- 
tion was  the  more  interesting  part  of  the  cha- 
teau of  Ecouen,  France.  The  original  design 
and  the  older  work  are  doubtless  by  another 
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person  (see  Baillard,  Charles).  The  classical 
influence  of  Bullant  appears  gradually  and  be- 
comes predominant  in  the  wing  to  the  right  of 
the  main  entrance  built  about  1550.  He  built 
the  main  entrance  also  (destroyed),  and  the  por- 
tico, copied  from  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux 
at  Rome,  which  was  added  to  the  left  wing,  the 
first  appearance  of  the  colossal  order  in  France. 
This  work  especially  marks  the  transition  from 
the  early  Renaissance  to  the  clearly  defined 
French  classic  style.  Oct.  25,  1557,  Bullant 
was  appointed  contrdlenr  des  bdtimenta  roy- 
eaux,  but,  like  Philibert  de  I'Orme  (see  De 
rOrme,  P.),  lost  his  ofBce  after  the  death  of 
Henri  II.  (July  10,  1559).  A  period  of  about 
ten  years  follows  in  which  no  building  of  impor- 
tance can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  him. 
Palustre  (op.  cit.,Vol.  I.,  p.  7  9)  supposes  that  dur- 
ing this  time  he  was  occupied  with  the  Petit 
Chdteau  of  Chantilly,  the  reconstniction  of  the 
Chateau  of  Ffere-en-Tardenois,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  various  churches  in  the  vicinity  of 
!^couen,as  at  Bellay,  Sarcelles,  Villiers-le-Bel,  etc 
The  great  Constable  Anne  de  Montmorency 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Saint-Denis,  Nov.  10, 
1567.  The  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his 
wife^  Madeleine  de  Savoy,  in  the  church  at  Mont- 
morency, was  begun  by  Bullant  soon  after.  The 
work  continued  a  long  time  and  appears  never 
to  have  been  completed.  (For  the  sculpture, 
see  Prieur,  Barth^lemy.)  Fragments  of  this 
monument,  which  was  destroyed  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, are  now  in  the  Louvre.  In  1570  Btdlant 
superintended  the  works  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Valois,  at  Saint-Denis,  near  Paris.  Jan.  8, 
1570,  he  succeeded  Philibert  de  I'Orme  as  archi- 
tect of  the  Tuileries,  and  bidlt  the  pavilion  con- 
necting with  De  rOrme  8  work  on  the  south 
side.  In  1572  Catherine  de'  Medici  abandoned 
the  Tuileries,  and  Bullant  began  for  her  the 
great  Ildtel-de'la-Reine,  which  afterward  came 
into  the  possession  of  Charles  de  BourboQ, 
Compte  de  Soissons,  and  was  called  Hotel  de 
Soissons,  Paris.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  destroyed,  except  the  great  colunm  built  in 
imitation  of  Tn^jan's  column  at  Rome,  which 
still  remains.  The  first  of  Bullant's  first  book 
appeared  in  1561  under  the  title  Recueil 
d^Horlogiographie,  quaxto,  with  engravings  on 
wood.  The  second  part  followed  the  next  year, 
and  with  the  first  formed  a  volume  entitled 
Petit  Traict4  de  G4om4trie  et  d'Horlogio- 
graphie  pratique^  1562.  His  second  work 
Reigle  gin^raile  d^ Architecturey  came  from 
the  press  May  27,  1564.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1568.  In  1619  an  edition  was 
issued  by  N.  Pilouet,  reveue  et  conrigie  par 
Monsietir  de  Bwsse,  architecte  du  toy  (see 
Brosse,  Salomon  de).  Bullant  died  at  Ecouen, 
Oct.  10,  1578. 

Berty,  Les  Grands  architectes  francait:  Pa- 
lustre,   La  Benaissance  en  France;  Mrs.  ratti* 
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80X1,  The  Benaissance  of  Art  in  France;  Le 
Marquis  L^oii  de  Laborde,  Les  comptes  des  b^i- 
mtnU  du  Boi ;  Ph.  de  Chennevi^res,  Archives  de 
Vartfranqais. 

BUZjLANT  (of  Amiens),  JEAN;  architect. 

The  records  concerning  Jean  Bullant  of 
Amiens  usually  refer  to  two  persons.  There 
may  have  been  more.  One  Jean  Bullant  began 
in  1524  the  church  of  Saint  Jean  hors  ies-Murs, 
at  Amiens  (Somme,  France),  and  in  1525,  the 
tour  Le  Compte,  at  Lucheu.  According  to  the 
records  of  the  Echivinage,  a  Jean  Bullant  was 
Madion  de  la  grande  ^glise  (cathedral),  in 
1532. 

In  1569  another  Jean  Bullant  was  charged 

with  the  reconstruction  of  the  belfry  of  Amiens, 

and  made  un  pourtraict  8ur  six  feuilles  de 

papier  colUs  ensemble.     From  1565  to  1574 

he  was  occupied  with  the  fortifications  of  the 

city  of  Amiens. 

I>usevel,  Becherches  hiatoriques  sur  les  Ou- 
vrages  executes  dans  la  ville  d^AmienSj  etc.,  Pa- 
lustre,  Benaissance  en  France. 

BULLET,  PIERRE;  architect;  b.  1639; 
d.  1716. 

Bullet  was  a  pupil  of  Franqois  Blondel  (see 
Blondel,  Fr.).  In  1670-1672  he  assisted  Blon- 
del in  the  construction  of  the  Porte  Saint-Denis, 
Paris.  He  afterward  built  the  Porte  Saint- 
Martin  from  his  own  designs.  In  1675  Bullet 
built  the  great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  Sor- 
boune,  Paris.  In  1676  he  published  his  Plan 
de  Paris, 

Lauce,  Dictionnaire  Minist^re  de  IMnstruction 
publique,  Inventaire  giniral,  Monuments  reli- 
gieux.  Vol.  I.,  p.  239. 

BULL'S  EYE.  A,  A  small  circular  win- 
dow or  opening. 

B.  A  piece  of  glass  having  a  circular  con- 
vexity on  one  or  both  sides,  commonly  used  in 
a  circular  leading  in  stained  glass  designs — a 
Roundel. 

BULL'S  NOSE.  The  projecting  obtuse 
angle  formed  by  two  faces  when  the  comer  is 
rounded  outwardly,  as  in  the  salient  comer  of  a 
plastered  partition,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  one 
of  the  principal  angles  of  an  exterior. 

BUNK.  A  standing  bedstead  of  simple  char- 
acter, such  as  is  fitted  in  the  cabin  of  an  officer 
on  shipboanl,  or  is  roughly  built  of  boanls  in  a 
temporary  lodging  house,  or  tlie  barrack  of  a 
mining  camp  or  the  like.  Bunks  are  often 
arranged  so  as  to  form  the  top  of  a  chest  of 
drawers,  the  space  beneath  them  being  thus 
utilized,  and  the  bimk  itself  being  raised  high 
abiive  the  deck  or  floor. 

BUNK  ROOM.  A  dormitory  for  a  number 
of  men ;  especially,  in  the  United  States,  the 
dormitory  of  a  fireliouse,  although  usually  pro- 
vided with  orrlinary  bedatemls,  and  not  bunks. 

BUNZ,  JOHANN  VITUS ;  iron  worker. 

In  1713  Bunz  made  the  iron  screen  in  the 
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choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Ulm  (WUrtemberg, 
Grermany). 

Lttbke,  Benaissance  in  Deutschland, 
BUONACCORSI,     PIERINO     (PERINO 
DEL  VAGA  of  Florence);  painter  and  deco- 
rator; b.  1499;  d.  1547. 

One  of  the  assistants  of  Raphael  in  decorating 
the  Stanze  and  Loggie  at  the  Vatican.  After 
the  sack  of  Rome,  in  1527,  Perino  entered  the 
service  of  the  great  Aiirairal  Andrea  Doria  in 
Genoa,  in  whose  palace  he  decorated  the  vesti- 
bule, a  loggia,  and  a  series  of  apartments  in  the 
second  story.  He  returned  to  Rome,  and  for 
Paul  III.  (Pope  1534-1549)  and  the  Famese 
family  made  designs  for  numerous  crystals, 
embroideries,  stuccoes,  carvings  in  wood  and 
stone,  etc. 

MUntz,  Benaissance;  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
Baphae.L 

BUONAMICO.     (See  Bonusamicus.) 
BUONARROTI-SIMONI,  MICHEL- 
ANGELO;   sculptor,    painter,    architect,    and 
poet;  b.  Mar.  6,  1475;  d.  Feb.  17,  1564. 

The  Buonarroti-Simonis  were  an  old  burgher 
family  of  Florence.  Michelangelo  was  bom  at 
Caprese  in  the  Casentiiio  (Tuscany),  while  his 
father  Lodovico  (d.  1534)  was  podestt^  of  that 
village.  April  1,  1488,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  painters  Domenico  and  David  Ghirlandaio 
for  three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  boys  selected 
to  study  from  the  antique  statues  collected  in 
the  gardens  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Marco, 
Florence,  and  there  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (b.  1448  ;  d.  1429),  who 
invited  him  to  his  palace,  where  Michelangelo 
lived  and  worked  until  his  patron  died.  In 
1491  Michelangelo  came  in  contact  with  Savo- 
narola (b.  1452  ;  d.  1498),  whose  influence  upon 
him  was  very  great.  Through  the  assistance 
of  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  S.  Spirito, 
for  whom  he  made  a  cmcitix,  he  had  abun- 
dant opportimity  for  dissection,  and  began  that 
exhaustive  study  of  anatomy  to  which  he  de- 
voted a  large  part  of  his  life.  Just  before  the 
expulsion  of  the  Medici  (Nov.  8,  1 494),  Michel- 
angelo went  to  Bologna,  where  he  made  one  of 
the  kneeling  angels  of  the  Area  of  S.  Domenico 
(see  Niccolo  del  Area).  Returning  to  Florence 
in  1495  he  made  a  statue  of  S.  John,  supposed 
to  be  now  in  Berlin,  and  a  sleeping  Cui)id  which 
was  sold  to  the  Cardinal  Riario  in  Rome  as  an 
antique.  Going  to  Rome,  June  25,  1496,  he 
made  there  at  this  time  the  Bacchus  of  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  Florence,  a  Cupid,  pix)ba])ly  that  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the  beauti- 
ful Pieth,  of  S.  Peter's,  Rome,  for  which  the 
contract  was  signed  Aug.  26,  1498.  Michel- 
angelo retumed  to  Florence  in  1501  and  began 
the  colossal  statue  of  David,  in  August  of  that 
year.  It  was  placed  in  position  before  the 
Palazzo  della  Signoria,  June  8,  1504,  and  is 
now  in  the  Accademia,  Florence.    The  Madonna 
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of  Bruges  was  probably  made  at  about  this  time, 
and  a  bronze  David  which  was  sent  to  France, 
and  drifted  to  the  chateau  of  Villeroy,  where 
it  disappeared.  The  two  rondels  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  London,  and  the  Musco  Nazionale, 
Florence,  and  the  jncture  of  the  Holy  Family 
at  the  Uthzi  doubtless  belong  to  this  ^rly 
period.  In  1504  he  began  the  famous  cartoon 
representing  soldiers  alarmed  while  bathing  in 
the  Amo  (the  so-calletl  "  Battle  of  Pisa ").  It 
was  made  as  a  companion  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
"Battle  of  Anghiari,"  hegim  1503  (see  Leonardo 
da  Vinci).  This  cartoon,  which  influenced  the 
art  of  the  Renaissance  moi*e  than  any  other 
work,  was  finished  in  1506,  but  abandoned  a 
few  years  later  and  finally  destroyed. 

In  1505  Michelangelo  was  called  to  Rome  by 
Julius  11.  (Pope  1503-1513),  and  in  April  of 
that  year  began  the  mausoleum  of  the  Pope,  a 
work  which  extended  through  many  years  of 
his  life  and  was  the  source  of  endless  irritation 
and  disappointment.  A  part  of  the  design,  with 
the  statue  of  Moses,  was  finally  set  up  in  the 
church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincolo,  Rome,  after 
1542.  Disturbed  by  some  misunderstanding 
with  the  Pope  about  the  mausoleum,  Michel- 
angelo abandoned  Rome  for  Florence  before 
May  2,  1506.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  made  his  peace  with  the  Pope  at  Bologna, 
and  executed  a  bronze  statue  of  him  which 
stood  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  S. 
Petronio  (Bologna),  until  Dec.  30,  1511,  when 
it  was  destroyed.  At  Bologna,  Michelangelo 
came  in  contact  with  the  work  of  Giacomo  della 
Quercia  (see  Giacomo  della  Querela),  which  had 
a  powerful  influence  upon  his  compositions  for 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel  (Vatican,  Rome). 
This  ceiling,  begun  in  the  summer  of  1508,  rep- 
resents scenes  from  the  Creation,  surrounded 
by  a  superb  setting  of  architecture  and  figures. 
It  was  finished  in  October,  1512.  Julius  II. 
was  succeeded  by  Giovanni  de*  Medici,  Leo  X. 
(Pope  1513-1521).  Leo  found  little  for  Michel- 
angelo to  do  in  Rome.  In  1515  the  Pope  con- 
ceived a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  a  facade 
for  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Florence, 
for  which  designs  were  made  by  Michelangelo, 
Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  (see  San  Gallo,  Giuliano 
da),  Andrea  and  Jacopo  Sansovino  (see  Sanso- 
vino,  A.  and  J.),  and  others.  That  of  Michel- 
angelo was  preferred.  From  1516  to  1520 
Michelangelo  was  occupied  in  the  mountains  of 
Carrara  and  Serravezza,  building  roads,  opening 
quarries,  and  preparing  marbles  for  this  facade, 
which  was  never  built.  Leo  X.  was  succeeded 
by  Adrian  VL  (Pope  1522-1523),  and  he  in 
turn  by  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  Clement  VII.  (Pope 
1523-1534).  Clement  employed  Michelangelo 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  sacristy  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  Florence,  and  the  tombs  of  the  two 
dukes,  Giuliano  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  The 
sacristy  was  finished  before  1524.     The  mag- 
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nificent  scidpture  of  the  two  tombs  was  kept  in 
hand  for  a  long  period,  and  not  actually  placed 
in  position  until  after  1534.  Michelangelo  be- 
gan the  Laurentian  library  in  Florence  in  1526. 
During  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1530,  he  was 
made  controller  general  of  the  works  of  defence. 
In  1534  Michelangelo  settled  in  Rome  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  Under  the  patronage 
of  Paul  III.  (Pope  1534-1549)  he  completed 
the  decoration  of  the  Sistine  chapel  by  painting 
the  picture  of  the  "Last  Judgment"  (begun 
1534,  finished  1541).  The  decorations  of  the 
Pauline  chapel  were  painted  between  1542  and 
1549.  About  1544  he  was  called  in  to  complete 
the  Famese  palace  (Rome),  which  had  been 
placed  in  charge  of  Antonio  (II.),  da  San  Gallo. 
The  third  story,  with  the  cornice  and  much  of 
the  court,  are  attributed  to  Michelangelo.  He 
had,  however,  from  this  time  until  his  death  veiy 
able  assistants,  such  as  Vignola  (see  Barozzio, 
Giacomo)  and  Giacomo  della  Porta  (see  Giacomo 
della  Porta),  and  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
their  work  from  his.  (Gamier,  Michel-Ange 
architecte  in  L'CEuvre  et  la  Vie  de  Michel- 
Ajige.)  After  the  death  of  Antonio  (II.)  da  San 
Gallo,  in  1546,  Michelangelo  became  architect 
of  S.  Peter's,  and  worked  on  that  building  until 
his  death  without  compensation.  He  returned 
to  the  main  features  of  the  design  of  Bramante 
(see  Bramante),  and,  in  1557,  made  a  model  of 
the  cupola,  according  to  which  it  was  built  after 
his  death  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  dome 
as  constructed  doubtless  represents  Michelan- 
gelo's conception  very  perfectly.  The  Porto  Pia 
(Rome)  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  The  recon- 
struction of  the  Capitol  was  begun  with  the 
placing  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in 
1538.  Michelangelo  designed  the  main  features 
of  the  present  buildings,  which  were  carried  out 
after  his  death.  He  rebuilt  the  great  hall  of 
the  Thermae  of  Diocletian  (now  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli),  which  was  again  re- 
modelled in  1749  by  Vanvitelli  (see  Vanvitelli). 

Passerini,  Bihliografta  di  Michelangelo  ;  J.  A. 
Symonds,  Life  of  Michelangelo ;  Heath  Wilson, 
Life  and  Works  of  Michelangelo ;  J.  S.  Harford, 
Life  of  Michel  Angelo;  Hermann  Grimm,  Da^ 
Leben  Michelangelos ;  VCEtivre  et  la  Vie  de 
Michel'Ange;  Gotti,  Vita  di  Michelangelo  Buo- 
narroti; Condivi,  Vita  di  Michelangelo;  Vasari, 
Milanesi  ed.  ;  Vasari,  Blashfleld-Hopkins  ed.  ; 
Milanesi,  Lettere  di  Michelangelo;  Diippa,  Life 
and  Literary  Works  of  Michel  Angelo;  Apton 
Springer,  Raffael  und  Michel  Angelo;  Symonds, 
Renaissance;  Durm,  Die  Domknppel  der  Petms 
Kirche  in  Rom ;  Russell  Stargis,  Michelangelo  in 
Johnson's  Cyclopedia;  Strack,  Bandenkmaeler 
Roms;  Michaelis,  Michelangelos  Plan  zum  Capi- 
tol, 

BUONO.     (See  also  Bona) 

BUONO  OF  PISA;  architect. 

Buono  and  his  uncle,  Pietro,  were  called  from 
the  monastery  at  Monantulano  in  990  to  build 
the  church  of  San-Michele-in-Borgo,  at  Pisa, 
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on  the  ruiiu  of  «  Roman  temple.  He  brought 
rolumns  for  the  church  fixim  Rome  and  Elba. 
Of  his  work  the  ciypt  and  some  of  the  colurana 
of  the  naTc  still  Temain.  A  kneeling  figure  in  a 
niche  of  the  fatjade  is  supposed  to  be  his  portrait. 

Robanlt  de  t'leury,  Muniimenti  df  Fiie,  p.  30. 

BUOMTAIJIirn,  BXOUTARSO ;  architect, 
sculptor,  painter,  landscape  architect,  minia- 
turist; b.  1536  ;  d.  June  6,  160tj. 

A  pupil  of  Vosari  anil  of  Giulio  Clorio,  the 
miniaturiet.  For  the  dukes  Francesco  I.  (b. 
1541  ;  d.  1587)  and  Ferdinando  I.  (b.  1551  ; 
d.  1609)  de'  Medici  he  designed  the  villoa  of 
PratoUno,  Artiminio,  Mariguolle,  and  Magia, 
near  Florence.  He  built  the  additions  to  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  Florence,  on  the  Via  dei  Leoni, 
the  Tributia  of  the  Uflizi,  and  the  gallery  con- 
necting the  Uffid  with  the  Pitti  palace.  He 
continued  the  arrangement  of  the  Boboli  Oar- 
dens,  begun  by  Tribolo  (see  Tribolo),  and  built 
the  grotto  and  other  architectural  adornments 
there.  Buontalcnti  fortified  Porto  Ferraio, 
Livomo,  and  Grosseto.  The  Palazzo  Reale, 
in  Siena,  and  the  Palazzo  Nonfinisto,  in  Flor- 
ence, are  attributed  to  him. 

MUntz,  Rrnaiuanee  ;  Redtenbacber,  Arehttfk- 
tur  dtr  Italifniachen  Ilenainance  '  Burckhardt, 
detrone ;  Vasari,  Milaiiesi  ed..  Vol.  VII.,  p.  614. 

BUORA,  aiOYAMMI  (.ZUAHE)  DI  AN- 
TONIO OF  08T1IH0  ;  sculptor  and  arcliit«ct. 

Buora  appears  frequently  in  the  Venetian 
records,  especially  in  association  with  Pietro 
Lombardo  (see  Lombardo,  Pietro),  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco  in  Venice, 
in  1489  and  1490.  He  made  the  doorway  of 
the  cliurch  of  S.  Zaccaria,  Venice.  In  1491 
he  began  the  dormitorio  of  the  monastery  of 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Venice. 

Paolettl,  Binateimento  in  Veneila. 

BUROBS,  WHJjIAH;  architect;  b.  1827; 
d.  April  20,  1881. 

He  was  eilucated  at  University  College  and 
King's  College,  London,  and  wa«  also  a  pupil  of 
Edwanl  Blore  and  Digby  Wyatt  (see  Blore  and 
Wyatt),  and  applied  himself  especially  to  med- 
ieval architecture.  In  1856  he  won  the  first 
award  in  the  competition  for  Lille  cathedral. 
Burgee  designed  the  cathedral  of  Brisbane,  in 
Queensland  (1859),  and  the  cathedral  of  Cork 
(Ireland),  his  moat  important  work  (16G2).  In 
1865  he  restored  Canliff  Castle.  He  prepared 
designs  for  the  new  law  courts  in  the  Strand, 
and  for  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul's  cathedral 
(London),  which  were  not  executed.  He  de- 
signed Trinity  College  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Stephen  Lee,  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 

BURaHLHT  (BURIiBiaH)  HOCSB.     A 

large  English  country  house,  close  to  the  town 
of  Stamford,  Lincolnshire  ;  built  by  John  Thorpe 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 


BURKABX ;  bell  founder. 

In  1461  he  made  the  storm  bell  (Wetter- 
glocke)  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasaburg.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  records  as  bell-founder  of  the 
cathedral  (  Werks  Olixkengienaer).  He  is  su])- 
posetl  to  have  refouuded  in  1458  the  bell  called 
Mutte,  at  the  cathedral  of  Mctz. 

(j^ranl,  Ltn  nHittea  de  VAUai^e  au  Slogen  llgr. 

BURKUHN,  FRIBDHICH;  architect;  b. 
March  1,  1813;  d.  Not.  4,  1«73. 

Burklein  came  to  Munich  (Bavaria),  about 
1828,  and  entered  the  atrlier  of  Gartner  (see 
Gartner).  He  held  the  offices  of  Baucontiruc- 
tenr  KvgieTUnga-inspfCtor  and  Professor  in  the 
Polytechnisdie  iSchide  in  Munich.  He  went 
witli  Gartner  to  Greece,  anil  assistal  him  in  the 
construction  of  the  royal  palace  at  Athens.  He 
assisted  the  King  Maximilian  II.  (b.  1611 ;  d. 
1864)  in  his  development  of  the  city  of 
Munich.  Burkleiii's  chief  work  was  the  laying 
out  of  the  MaxiniiliaDstrasse  and  construction 
of  the  Maximilianeiim.  He  worked  in  a  style 
peculiar  to  himself  (Nener  Baualil),  a  combina- 
tion of  Romanesque  and  Renaissance. 

Allgtmfinf,  Dfiitfcht  Biographlt. 

BTTRUNOTON,  BARI.  OF.  (See  Boyle. 
Richard.) 

BUSZJlTaTGH  HOUSE.  Originally  the 
London  residence  of  the  Eurl  of  Burlington ; 
built  in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  most  interesting  part  architecturally 
was  the  colonnade  wliich  formed  the  enclosure  on 
the  side  of  Piccadilly;  but  this  was  destroyed 
when  the  building  was  transferred  to  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  vings,  with  a  building 
on  Piccadilly,  were  erected,  making  a  quad- 
rangle of  the  whole.  The  Royal  Society,  the 
Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  other  smaller  asso- 
ciations oocnpy  rooms  in  the  building. 

BURMAH,  ARCUITBCTUHB  OF.  (See 
Farther  India,  Architecture  of.) 

BUBCHBTTO.     (See  Buschetus.) 

BUBCHBTUB  ( BTTSKBTUB,  BU- 
BCHBTTO) ;  architect. 

The  first  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa. 
The  date,  1006,  in  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment, which  still  stands  in  the  cathedral,  is 
probably  that  of  tlie  commencement  of  the  build- 
ing. The  inscription  on  the  facade,  with  the 
date  1063,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  a  subsequent 
enlargement  (Mothes,  Vol.  II.,  p.  722).  In  a 
contract  of  Dec.  2,  1105,  Buschetto  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  four  architects  who  had  worked  on  the 
cathedral ;  the  others  being  Uherto,  Leone,  and 
Signoretto.  He  was  probably  a  Byzantine  Greek. 

Mothes,  ^<iHjl-HnKf  dti  JUitlfl-alt'n ;  ItohauU 
de  Fleury,  Monumrnt*  dr.  Ilie ;  Gseil-Fels,  StitteT 
Italian;  Vasiiri.  MUanesi  ed.,  Vol-I,, p. 237. 

BUBCHPRRaER,  UARTDT;   architect. 

Martin  Buschperger,  of  Osnabriick,  rebuilt  the 
Burg,  in  Vienna,  during  the  reign  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albrecht  I.  (b.  1250  ;  d.  130S). 


BUSH  HAMMBB 

BUSH  HABCMER.      In  stone  dreasing,  a 
hammer  used  in  finiBhing  the  harder  stones.    It 


Bush  Hammkb. 

has  a  prismatic  head,  the  ends  of  which  are 
square,  and  divided  into  a  number  of  pyramidal 
points. 

BXTTZiER'S  PANTR7.  Originally,  and  still 
in  England,  a  room  for  tlie  use  of  the  butler, 
who  has  charge  of  the  service  of  wine,  and  the 
service  and  stowage  of  plate.  In  the  United 
States,  a  small  serving  room  ai^oining  the  dining 
room,  and  furnished  with  shelves,  glazed  cup- 
boards or  dressers,  a  sink,  and  other  conven- 
iences, for  the  stowage  and  care  of  tlie  silver 
and  fine  china,  glass,  and  crockery,  required  for 
the  table. 

BUTZiERT'.  The  same  as  Buttery,  or  But- 
ler's Pantry,  especially  in  the  English  sense. 

BUTMENT.     Same  as  Abutment. 

BUTMENT  CHEEK.  The  face  of  the  mar 
terial  surrounding  a  mortise,  and  against  which 
abut  the  shoulders  surrounding  the  tenon. 

BUTT  (n.)  (I.).  The  end  or  back  of  a  mem- 
ber or  piece ;  especially,  such  part  when  prepared 
for  another  member  to  butt,  or  abut  against  it. 
Specifically,  the  larger  of  the  two  ends  of  a  log ; 
the  back  edge  of  a  door ;  the  squared  end  of  a 
timber  prepared  for  framing  and  the  like. 

BUTT  (n.)  (II.) ;  and  compounds.  Same  as 
Butt  Hinge,  and  compounds  (under  Hinge). 

BUTT  (v.  t.  and  v.  i.).  To  join  squarely,  as 
when  two  girders  meet  end  to  end,  forming  a 
Butt  Joint.  (See  Abut,  v. ;  Butt  Joint,  under 
Joint.) 

BUTTERFIELD,  WILLIAM,  F.  S.  A.; 
architect;  b.  Sept.  7,  1814;  d.  Feb.  23,  1900. 

He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  was  especially  successful  in  the 
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introduction  of  colour  by  the  help  of  brick,  stone^ 
marble,  and  mosaic.  The  earliest  of  his  more 
important  works  is  the  church  of  All  Saints^ 
Mai^garet  Street^  London,  begun  in  1849.  He 
designed  S.  Augustine's  College,  Canterbury; 
all  the  buildings  of  Keble  College,  Oxford ;  ^ 
cathedral  of  Perth ;  Balliol  College  chapel,  Ox- 
ford; S.  Michael's  Hospital,  Axbridge;  the 
school  buildings  at  Winchester  College ;  the 
chapel,  quadrangle,  and  other  buildings  at  Rugby 
School ;  Rugby  parish  church ;  S.  Alban'a, 
Holbom;  S.  Augustine's,  Queen's  G^ate,  and 
churches  at  Enfield,  Winchester,  Dover  Castle^ 
and  Tottenham.  All  the  work  mentioned  is  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  sereral  important 
buildings  by  Butterfield  in  Australia  (which 
see). 

Men  and  Women  of  the  Time;  Eastlake,  Gothic 
Revival. 

BUTTERT'.  Originally,  a  Butleiy,  that  is, 
the  storeroom  for  wines,  liquors,  and  the  like, 
in  the  charge  of  the  butler.  In  later,  but  still 
early,  times,  used  also  for  the  storage  of  such 
provisions  as  are  capable  of  being  preserved,  and 
are,  therefore,  stored  in  relatively  large  quanti- 
ties, such  as  flour,  bacon,  cheese,  salt  fish,  and 
the  like.  Later,  and  in  modem  times,  a  gen- 
eral storeroom  for  provisions;  the  wines,  etc., 
being  kept  in  the  cellars. 

BUTTERT  BAR.  A  ledge  or  shelf  form- 
ing a  bar  on  the  top  of  a  Buttery  Hatch. 

BUTTERT  ELATCH.  A  half  door  giving 
entrance  to  a  buttery  and  over  which  are 
served  out  the  contents  of  the  buttery. 

BUTT  HINGE.     (See  under  Hinge.) 

BUTTON.  Any  small  projecting  member, 
generally  movable  or  forming  part  of  a  movable 
object,  as  a  small  knob ;  anything  more  or  less 
resembling  a  button  in  the  ordinaiy  sense. 
Specifically :  — 

A.  A  piece  of  wood  or  metal,  secured  to  the 
frame  of  a  door  or  the  like  by  a  pin  or  screw 
on  which  it  is  free  to  turn  so  as  to  secure  the 
door  by  extending  across  its  edge,  and  to  allow 
the  door  to  open  when  it  is  turned  away. 

B.  In  connection  with  electrical  apparatus, 
a  push  button. 

BUTTRESS.  Any  structure  put  up  to 
support  or  partly  support  or  maintain  another, 
as  by  resisting  its  tendency  to  fall  or  move 
sidewise;  a  stay  or  prop.  In  ordinaiy  use, 
however,  the  term  is  limited  to  a  piece  of  ma- 
sonry like  a  pier  built  either  in  close  connection 
with  a  wall  which  it  is  intended  to  stifiTen,  or 
standing  isolated,  or  nearly  so,  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  a  fiying  buttress.  A  buttress  has  no 
utility  except  where  there  is  a  concentrated 
pressure  or  strain  in  one  point  along  one  line ; 
thus,  if  a  wall  is  pressed  outward  along  its 
whole  extent,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
strengthen  that  wall,  as  by  thickening  it,  and 
the  material  so  added  would  hardly  be  called 
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If,  how  th    thniBt    f  on  arch 


or  vault  comes  agaioBt  a 
the  wall,  the  natu  al  p  ei 
buttress  at  that  po  nt 


th      w    da    to 
th  k  n   th      wall 


mg  th 


if  t 

d  f  th  build 
ing  iind  ftirms  a 
part  of  itB  exterior 
architecture. 

Buttreesea  are  of 
two  kinds,  those 
which,  as  above 
stated,  project 
without  and  are 
built  obi-iously  for 
the  single  purpose 
of  taking  up  a 
thrust  iuid  the  like, 


BuTTRitw:  Fin.  1.  — An  Early  Form;  thk  Masb 
Walls.    Palack  at  CuAg^,  Sybu. 


Sh  Ftg.  t,  ixrUsI 


ru  u-chei»  B;  uid 


Flff.  S,  pulkil  en3  wall  at  A 

and  those  which  are  walls  diriduig  rooma,  com- 
[lartments,  or  bays  of  the  interior.  Thite,  in  a 
building  like  the  Basihca  of  Maxeotius  or  the 
great  hall  of  the  Batha  of  Diocletian  the  thrust 
of  the  vaults  from  the  nave  is  taken  up  by  the 
heavy  walk  which  divide  the  bays  of  the  aisles 
or  lower  wings  of  the  building.  In  autiquity, 
the  thought  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 


h  at  Tn  r 

'  k  es  called 

Churh      f 

L  dy(L   b- 

frauenkirLhe) 

wh    h  although  a 

budd  ng    a  an  al 

BvirasBS:  Flo.  3.  most  pure  Goth  0 

style    has  a     ery 

peculiar  plan,  evidently  comb  ned  with  the  pur 

pose  above  atated.     The  nume  oub  buttresses 

of  Aya  Sophia  in  Con-       __^ 

atantinople  are  in  like 
manner  included  with- 
in the  outer  walls. 
These  resist  the  thrust 
of  arches  of  one  hun- 
dred feet  span  which 
in  their  turn  carry  the 
pendentivee  of  the 
great  dome  and  of  the 
two  semidomea.  In 
like  manner  S.  Peter's 
at  Rome  has  no  ex- 
terior buttress ;  but 
this  is  a  deliberate  re- 
turn to  the  elasaical 
practice,  the  external 
buttress  being  as- 
sumed a  purely  medi- 
lev&l  feature. 

The  buttresses  of  the 
Romanesque  churches 
thin   and    sUght, 


Wall:  WAKMtKaTON 
Chiibch,  North aup- 


BUTTRESS:     FlO.    2. 


any  builder  to  build  buttreeaea 
outside  of  the  walls.  The  very  essence  of  skil- 
ful planning  was  to  so  combine  the  dividing 
walls  or  partition  walls  as  to  provide  sufQciently 


and  in  nothing  is  the 
feeble  and  unskilful 
building  of  the  time 

more  clearly  shown  than 
ia  this  inability  to  see 
how  naturally  the  but- 
tresses could  be  increased 
individually  in  their  pro- 
jection from  the  wall  ao 
as  to  resist  even  the  great 
thrust  of  the  transverse 
arcbea  by  means  of  which 
the  builders  were  trj'ing 
to  vault  their  aisles  and 
their  naves  in  those 
churches  built  without 
aisles.  There  are  many 
iuBtances  of  new  buttresses  built  at  later  times 
to  check  the  spread  already  begun  of  Roman- 
esque vaulted  roofs ;  severid  are  uamed  in  the 
Staarpe  Uemorial,  The  Domed  Churchea  of 


BtrrrvaM:  TwoatAnolb 
r  AlSLK ;  Oxford  Ca- 
c.  1330. 


Chartnle,  and  many  more  could  be  named; 

thuB,  the  great  nave  of  the  abbey  church  at 
V^lay  has  a  sys- 
tem of  flying  but- 
tresses and  large 
buttress  piera  which 
were  not  added  un- 
til the  nave  vault 
had  already  settled 
perceptibly.  With 
the  earliest  appear- 
ance of  the  ribbed 
vault,  formiug  the 
true  commencement 
of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, the  buttresses 
assumed  very  dif- 
ferent proportions, 
and  within  a  very 
few  yeare  they  began 
to  be  built  with  a 
skilful  adaptatioD  of 
means  to  an  end,  as 
large  and  as  boldly 
prxyecting  as  re- 
quired. It  was  natu- 
ral to  make  them 
much  greater  in  pro- 
jection than  in  width 

or  thickness  measured  across 

the  buttress,  and,  therefore, 

parallel  to  tjie  main  axis  of 

the  church.     Those  of  the 

S.  Chapelle  —  which  are  sim- 
ple in   their   conditions    ss 

supporting    the    thrust    of 

vaults  raised  high  above  the 

foundation  of  the  church  and 

which  bear  directly  upon  the 

buttresses  without  the  necee- 

aity  of  any  flying  buttress  to 

lead  the   thrust  across   an 

intervening  space  —  have  a 

total  depth  from  in  to  out  of 

three  and  a  half  times  their 

general  thickness,  and  their 

clear  projection  beyond  the 

wall  below  the  greut  windows 

and  above  the  windows  of 

the  tower  church   is  more 

than  twice  their  thickness. 
The    buttress     which 

built  on  the  outer  side  of  the 

aisle  of  a  three-aisled  or 

five  -  aisled    church,    and 

which  is  used  not  only  to 

resist  the   thnist    of  the 

usle,  but  also  to  take  the 

flying  Inittreea  which  leads 

the  thrust  of  the  nave  vault 

across  the  whole  width  of  the  ^sle,  is  called 

very  often  a  Buttre«t  Pier.     (See  that  term.) 
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In  the  cheret  or  curved  matran  end  of  a 

large  church  it  often  happeaa  that  the  battrsM 


Oxford,  c 


wu£ 

iTUf  bnl  flir  tlM  eptnliif 


which  shows  without  is  a  continuation  of  tbe 
wall  dividing  two  of  the  radiating  cfaapeU,  ao 
that  the  whole  depth  of 
tlie  piece  of  wall  which 
takes  up  the  thnut  of 
the  arches  within  by  re- 
ceiving them  on  its  edge 
and  transmitting  their 
pressure  throughout  its 
whole  mass  may  be  eight 
times  its  thickness.  It 
will  be  seen  that  in  this 
instance  a  ronibination 
of  the  classical  and  medi- 
eval aystems  has  arisen 
naturally  from  the  con- 
ditions of  the  plan. 

For  a  fidl  discussion 
of  buttress  and  buttress- 
ing see  treatises  on 
Gothic  Architecture. 

—  R.S. 

Flying  Buttrew.  A 
structure  of  masonry  by 
means  of  which  the 
thrust  of  a  vault  is  taken 
up  or  neutrali)!ed  with- 
out the  immediate  prox- 
imity of  a  great  n 
masonry,  snch  as  an  ordinary  buttress  or  a 
buttress  pier.     Tbe  usual  form  of  the  flying 


FliTIMO  E 

HahtlkpooC  Cbuhch, 
DuaKAH,  c.  latM). 


FLYING  BUTTRESS:    STKASBURG  CATHEDKAL:    KORTH  SIDE  OF  NAVE. 
The  perfected  ayBtem,  nlth  heavy  botlress  piers. 


BUTTRESS  FIEB 
buttress  is  a  straight  bar  or  band  of  atone 
carried  by  a  half  arch  or  ximilur  iu'cuat«d  Btnic- 
ture ;  but  tliia  bar  of  Htoiic  may  act  tta  a  mere 
stmt  trausmitting  the  thnut  of  tliu  vault  across 
tlw  •A\KVi  «j«*«  to  n.  bHttTBW  pier  be- 
yond, or  tlic  iirch  Vncatli  way  iicutnil- 
e  jiart  of  the  thrust  of 
vault  liy  its  coii- 
tniry  thrust ;  that 


F  8.  KlCMr  A.T  HkIMS   (UAK.NBJ,   FHAliUB. 

!h  with  two  Bjrlng  butlrwi  nytWx*. 


the  flying  buttrriw  may  be  a  simjile  brace  or  an 
active  inwani  iiresaiirc.     (See  tlie  analysis  of 
the  whole  nyBtem  in  the  article  Buttress.)    (Out, 
^  colfl.40D.40R.) 

Bn^THBSS  vTFitt     A.  A  pier  which  Bervea 
u  a  buttress  while  ha>-ing  another  purpoee,  as 


BUTTBSSS  TOWBR 

when  a  pier  dividing  openings  in  an  outer  wall 
receives  also  the  thniet  of  a  vault  within  and 
is,  therefore,  shaped  bo  as  to  resist  that  thrust. 
One  such,  in  a  galleiy  near  the  church  of  S. 
Pietro  in  Perugia,  in  the  comer  pier  of  a  build- 
ing with  archea  of  the  outer  M-all  thrusting 
againrtt  it  on  two  ^idtrs,  and  a  groin  vault  withiu 
thnistiiig  uguinst  it  in  a  diagonal  direction ;  to 
nii.'ct  all  of  thc»e  thrusts  the  pier  is  greatly 
widened  at  the  baM'  and  bus  a  continuous  batter 
on  two  MJdM.  In  Heury  the  Seventh's  Chapel 
u  Weatniiiittter  Alibey  the  massive  piers  of 
the  mundi'd  apse,  whose  axes  radiate 
from  tiic  centre  of  the  curre,  are 
buttress  piers;  and  so  are 
the  massive  octagonal  shafts 
along  the  north  and  south 
flides;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  primarily  piers  of  ver- 
tical support  and  of  an 
tircbitectural  design  agree- 
ing with  tliat  function ;  but 
they  also  act  as  buttresses 
to  take  up  the  thrust  of 
the  aisle  vaulting. 

B.  That  part  of  a  but- 
tress which  rises  above  the 
point  of  thrust  of  a  vault 
which  it  is  intended  to 
maintain,  or  above  the  roof 
<if  the  buihling  to  which  it 
is  attached.  Thus,  in  Gothic 
instruction,  the  prismatic 
pier  which  rises  above  the 
aisk  roof  and  takes  the 
rhnist  of  the  fl}-iug  buttress 
is  sometimes  called  by  this 
name.  Such  piers  often  are 
(&rricd  up  vertically  on  the 
iiutcT  side  ;  but  on  the  inner 
»ide,  toward  the  flying  but- 
tress, are  built  overhanging 
tir  corbelled  inward,  so  that 
the  thniet  from  within  is 
jiartly  counterbalanced  by 
the  tendency  of  the  unsym- 
inetrical  jiierto  fall  inward. 
(Cut,  col.  40G.)  — R.  S. 

BUTTRBBB  TOWmt. 
A  towerlike  structure  which 
acts  or  seems  to  act  as 
a  buttress,  as  on  either  side 
of  a  great  archway  of  en- 
tnince.  In  strong  castles 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
towera  which  tlank  the 
entrance  are  for  ilefencc,  the  discharge  of  arrowit, 
bolts,  and  stones  from  the  battlements  or  gul- 
Icrics  of  defence  being  intended  to  keep  the 
assailaut  from  the  gate,  and  from  trying  to  lower 
the  drawbridge  or  portcullis.  It  is  only  modem 
ignorance  of  the  conditions  of  medisval  fortifi- 
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cation  which  has  given  rise  to  the  terra  "  but- 
tress tower  "  as  appheil  to  these  gateway  towers. 
(Ccnu|iarR  Buttress  Pier.)  —  R.  S. 

BUZZEK.     (See  Electrical  Ap])liaiiccH.) 

BTART.     (See  Biani.) 

BTS-PASS.  In  a  pluiiiMiig  system  a  faulty 
connection  between  the  back  air  pipe  of  a  trap 
nnil  other  pipes,  whereby  an  oijen  jtfissage  is 
created  for  gases  from  the  Boil  and  waute  pipe 
^stem  into  a  liouee.  — -W.  P.  G. 

BTRB.  A  cow  stable  or  cow  nhed  ;  the  terra 
is  used  chiefly  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

B7ZANTIHII  ARCHITBCTU KE.  Archi- 
tecture of  a  style  chiefly  devolopeil  in  the  domains 
and  during  the  existence  of  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
from  which  it  spread  westward  into  Itnly,  whence 
its  influence  radiated  into  Prance  and  Germany ; 
and  northwanl  into  Russia,  where  it  still,  to 
some  extent,  dominates  ecclesiastical  design.  It 
was  developed  almost  excluuTcly  in  ecclesiastical 
buildings,  and  was  the  distinctive  style  of  the 
Eastern  or  Greek  church,  as  the  basilican  style 
was  of  the  Western  (see  Latin  Architecture), 
both  before  and  after  the  separation  of  the  two. 
In  spite  of  its  long  duration,  covering  the  mil- 
lennium from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  centiiiy, 
it  was  in  reality  a  style  of  transition,  leading 
from  the  classic  Roman  architecture  to  the 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  of  the  W-est  ou 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  Moslem  styles  of  the 
.i  East  on  the  other.  Its  chief  distinction  is  thel' 
i|  revolution  in  structural  design  brought  about  by! 
I  the  invention  of  the  dome  on  pendentJTes,  and'i 
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its  greatest  monument  —  Eagia 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  —  is 
one  of  tlie  reaUy  great  buildings 
of  the  world ;  yet  the  m^ority 
of  its  productions  were  small  in 
scale  and  timid  in  construction, 
and  it  never  carried  to  their  logi- 
cal conclusion  the  great  principles 
exhibited  in  its  early  mastei^ 
pieces.  It  thus  presents  the 
spectacle  of  an  arrested  develop- 
ment, of  precocious  and  brilliant 
promise  unfulfilled ;  the  decline 
of  the  empire  began  before  its 
arts  had  reached  their  culmina- 
tion. 

Origbis.  With  the  fall  of 
Rome,  in  476,  Constantinople 
became  the  chief  city  of  Christen- 
dom in  wealth,  power,  and  cul- 
ture. Situated  at  the  gates  of 
the  East,  it  was  for  centuries  the 
great  entrepdt  of  commerce  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia;  and 
while  it  inherited  the  structural 
and  decorative  traditions  of  Ro- 
man art,  it  was  in  reality  an 
Asiatic  Greek  city,  and  subject 
ifluence  of  Oriental  taste.  Greeks  from 
u  large  measure  the  arcbi- 
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tects  of  the  ByzaDtiDe  Empire,  even  in  its 
European  provinces  of  Thrace  and  Mucedon ; 
and  their  art  waa  profoundly  influenced  by  tra- 
ditions handed  down  from  Assyria  and  Perein, 
and  by  &miliarity  vitli  the  silks  and  other  fab- 
rics of  India  and  China  and  the  rugs  for  which 
Western  Asia  and  Persia  have  always  been 
faincl.  These  combined  influences,  operating 
upon  the  gronndwork  of  Roman  stnictural  tra- 
ditions, produced  a  gradual  change  of  style,  which 
may  be  traced  in  the  later  pagan  Roman  build- 
ings of  Syria ;  in  the  palace  of  Diocletian  at 
Bolona,  where  now  the  little  town  of  Spalato 
has  been  built  upon  its  ruins  ;  in  the  eariy  Chris- 
tian buildings  of  Syria  of  the  fourth  and  fii'th 
centuries,  and  in  much  of  the  work  of  Constan- 
tine's  rvign  alike  in  Rome  and  the  East ;  and 
which  culminated  in  the  sixth  century  in  a  num- 
ber of  remarkable  buildings  erected  by  Justinian 
at  Constantinople,  Ravenna,  Jerusalem,  ami  else- 
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called  the  Eastern  domical  style.  Wjpile  the 
Roman  system  of  building  in  concrete  with  revet- 
ments of  brick  and  marble  was  exchanged  for  a 
more  scientific  construction  of  brick  alone,  or  of 
brick  and  rubble  in  altwrnate  courses,  resulting 
in  a  notable  reduction  of  the  areas  of  the  sup- 
porting musses,  the  structural  scheme  of  Byzan- 
tine designs  remained  essentially  Roman,  and 
nearly  every  feature  except  the  pendentivc  can 
be  trai^d  to  examples  in  the  Roman  thermie. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  mussive  piers  and 
buttresses  Hustaining  the  heavy  vaults,  of  the 
Byzantine  predilection  forcircular  halls  and  semi- 
circular spses,  of  the  arrangement  of  narthez  and 
atrium  in  front  of  the  church,  and  of  the  great  - 
semicircular  clerestory  windows  oyer  the  side 
aisles,  but  also  of  the  decorative  system  of  in- 
crustation of  the  walls  with  a  veneering  of  coloured 
marbles,  of  the  use  of  polished  monolithic  shafts 
of  semiprecious  material,  of  the  decoration  of 


BrzAMTisB  AacHtTKCTURB:  Chubcu  or  S.  Sophia  (Plak)  at  Const antwoplf  ;  as  Ribuilt, 


where.  These  buildings  were  never  surpasswl, 
nor  indeed  equalled,  by  the  later  productions  of 
the  style,  which  were  chiefly  churches  of  smnll 
size,  richly  decorated  internally  with  mosaics  or 
frescoes,  but  lacking  scale  and  structural  dignity. 
diaracteriittics.  Structurally,  Byzantine  ar- 
chitecture diflera  from  all  earlier  styles  in  its 
universal  and  exclusive  use  of  vaulted  roofs. 
Timber  was  wholly  r^ected,  and  with  it  the 
basilican  plan  for  churches,  which  necessitated  a 
roof  of  wood  over  the  brood  nave.  The  vaults 
employed  were  extremely  varied,  both  in  form 
and  construction.  They  were  for  the  most  part 
laid  up  in  brick,  without  centrings,  by  simple 
and  ingenious  processes  derived  from  Assyrian 
traditions,  and  still  practised  to-day  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Persia.  Oroined  and  domical  vaults 
predominated,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most 
prevalent,  —  they  became,  indeed,  the  most  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  style,  which  might  well  be 


pavements  with  opus  sectUe,  and  of  the  adorn- 
ment of  vaults  and  lunettes  with  glass  mosaic. 
Every  one  of  these  features  was  derived  from  thfl 
thermie.  On  the  other  hand,  we  not«  in  Byzan- 
tine architecture  for  the  first  time  the  germa 
of  the  Gothic  principle  of  balancing  thrusts  by 
counter  thrusts,  instead  of  by  dead  weight  as  in 
the  thermie,  and  observe  that  the  column  was 
reconverted  into  a  supporting  member  by  being 
made  to  carry  arches  instead  of  fictitious  entab- 
latures. The  capitals  were  modified  in  view  of 
this  new  function,  being  formed  like  inverted 
truncated  pyramids,  and  covered  with  flat,  incised 
carving  instead  of  strongly  projecting  leaves  and 
volutes.  An  impost  block  above  the  capital 
recalled  the  fragment  of  entablature  univeraally 
used  in  a  like  position  in  tlie  thermie  wherever 
a  column  was  made  to  receive  the  springing  of  a 
vault.  The  decorative  system  of  the  Byzantine 
Style  was  aa  cbaract«ristic  as  ita  methods  of  con- 
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stniction.  Founded  on  the  Roman  pmctice  of 
interior  decoration  with  marble  veneering  and 
mosaic,  —  a  system  originally  brought  to  Rome 
from  Asia,  —  it  was  by  the  Byzantines  developed 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  splendour,  but  with  almost 
total  disregani  of  external  adornment.  To  the 
Asiatic  love  of  colour,  and  taste  in  its  decorative 
use,  we  must  in  part  ascribe  the  success  of  this 
element  of  Byzantine  design.  Floors  were  paved 
with  coloured  marble,  forming  panels  of  geometric 
forms  framed  in  ban<ls  set  with  minute  patterns 
in  briglit  colours  ;  the  walls  were  incrusted  with 
richly  veined  slabs  of  marble  and  alabaster,  ar- 
ranged to  produce  a  definite  and  sumptuous  colour 
effect ;  and  the  smooth  concave  surfaces  of  the 
vaults  were  covered  with  mosaic,  on  a  ground  of 
deep  lapis-lazuli  blue,  pale  green,  or  more  often 
brilliant  gold  (see  Mosaic).  This  mosaic  was 
executed  with  minute  tesaerce  of  glass  of  differ- 
ent colours,  in  which  green,  red,  blue,  and  gold 
predominated.  The  larger  areas  were  adorned 
with  pictures  of  saints,  apostles,  royal  person- 
ages, Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  with  emblematic 
subjects;  the  minor  surfaces  with  conventional 
patterns,  crosses,  and  monograms.  The  effect 
of  the  gold  background  was  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  whole  mass  of  varie<l  colour  of  the 
mosaics,  marble,  porphyry,  and  verd  antique. 
In  the  later  and  smaller  churches  fresco  painting 
replaced  the  more  costly  mosaic. 

There  was  no  carving  in  high  relief,  and 
mouldings  and  cornices  played  little  part  in  the 
decoration.  But  certain  restricted  surfaces, 
such  as  span<irils  an<i  soffits,  were  covered  with 
a  frosting  or  lace  work  of  incised  carving.  The 
background  was  formed  by  a  series  of  minute 
depressions,  leaving  the  pattern  in  a  low  and 
uniform  fiat  relief  which  proiluced  rather  the 
effect  of  inlay  than  of  tnie  relief.  The  motives 
of  this  carving  were  interlacing  bands,  fiat 
acanthus  leaves  with  pointed  and  channelled 
lobes,  crosses,  and  emblems.  Parapet  panels  or 
railings  were  often  of  perforated  marble  in 
intricate  patterns.  All  this  rich  and  elaborate 
interior  decoration  in  colour  required  abundant 
light,  and  progress  in  glassmaking  enabled  the 
architect  to  multiply  and  enlarge  his  openings. 
Even  the  bases  of  the  domes  were  pierced  with 
a  circuit  or  crown  of  windows  almost  detach- 
ing the  cu^wlas,  seemingly,  from  their  supports. 
Between  these  windows  cxtenially  were  but- 
tresses, in  which  we  discern  the  germ  of  one  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  Gothic  con- 
structions ;  one  which  may,  however,  be  traced 
still  farther  back  to  Rome  (Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  Tomb  of  Helena,  as  shown  complete 
in  an  ancient  engraving  reproduced  by  Lanciani, 
etc.).  But  the  decline  of  the  empire  began  too 
early,  and  Byzantine  civilization  was  too  lacking 
in  energy,  to  develop  or  perfect  these  principles. 

Plans.  The  dominant  feature  of  Byzantine 
planning  and  oonstruction  was  the  dome.     By- 
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zantiuc  plans  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes :  those  in  which  the  dome  rests  on  an 
octagonal  or  circular  substructure  in  the  centre 
of  a  square  or  octagonal  circmt  wall ;  and  those 
in  which  the  dome  is  carried  by  four  piers  and 
arches,  by  means  of  spherical  pendentives,  over 
the  square  central  part  of  an  oblong  nave  flanked 
by  side  aisles  enclosed  within  a  rectangular  or 
cruciform  plan.  Subsidiary  domes  or  half  domes 
covered  the  ends  of  the  nave  in  the  second  type ; 
and  tlie  side  aisles  or  enclosing  aisles  in  both 
types  were  vaulted,  usually  with  groined  vault- 
ing, the  central  dome  rising  above  these  vaults 
and  dominating  the  whole  mass.  An  apse  in- 
variably projected  from  the  eastern  end,  to  ac- 
commodate the  betfui,  or  platform  for  the  clei^, 
the  altar,  and  the  ciborium ;  it  was  divided  from 
the  nave  in  front  by  a  screen,  the  icanostaais. 
The  ambon,  or  pulpit,  stoo<i  in  front  of  this.  In 
later  churches,  owing  to  changes  of  ritual,  a 
minor  apse  also  terminated  the  eastern  end  of 
each  side  aisle.  A  narthex  or  vestibule  extended 
across  the  western  front,  preceded  usually  by  a 
cloistered  court  or  atrium. 

Histoinf.  The  beginnings  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture date  from  the  age  of  Constantine,  i,e.^  the 
early  fourth  century  a.d.  -  This  period,  usually 
considered  as  an  age  of  decline,  was  really  one 
of  transition ;  marked,  it  is  true,  by  a  decline 
in  purity  of  deteil  and  an  almost  complete  dis- 
appearance of  the  sculptor's  art  in  ite  higher 
manifestations,  but  distinguished  by  unusual  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  conception  and  construction. 
The  legalization  of  Christianity  gave  a  tremen- 
dous impulse  to  Christian  architecture,  but  ita 
point  of  departure  was  the  accepted  Roman 
types  of  the  basilica  and  thermse,  the  templea 
being  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Christian 
ritual.  Western  Christendom  adopted  the  basil- 
ica type  outright  for  its  halls  of  worship  (see 
Basilica),  and  the  rotunda  for  its  mausolea  and 
baptisteries  (see  Baptistery;  Round  Church), 
baptism  being  regarded  as  a  symbolic  burial  of 
the  old  man  with  his  sinful  works.  Constantine 
erected  basilicas,  tombs,  and  baptisteries  in  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  Syria ;  his  predilection  for 
the  circular  form  is  evidenced  by  his  "Grolden 
Temple"  at  Antioch,  and  the  east  end  of  his 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  as 
well  as  by  the  tombs  of  Constantia  (church  of 
S.  Costauza)  and  of  Helena  (Torre  deUe  Pi- 
gnatte)  at  Rome.  These  round  structures  were 
based  on  the  design  of  the  Pantheon,  with  seven 
deep  internal  niches  hollowed  in  the  mass  of  the 
heavy  wall,  the  whole  covereil  by  a  donie.  An 
example  of  this  typ^  is  seen  in  S.  Geoige  at 
Salonica,  dating  chiefly  from  the  fifth  centur}'. 
In  Syria  the  niches  on  the  diagonal  axes  were 
enlarged  to  fill  the  comers  of  a  plan  externally 
square^  and  the  dome  made  octagonal  (S.  George 
at  Ezra,  fifth  or  early  sixth  century) ;  or  the 
dome  was  erected  on  eight  or  more  isolated  sup- 
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port8  within  a  larger  exterior  circuit  (Bosrah, 
sixth  century;  both  in  the  Hauran,  Syria). 
Meanwhile  the  use  of  flat  surface  carving,  basket 
capitals,  impost  blocks,  and  arches  carried  on 
columns  had  been  developing  in  the  Roman 
provinces  (Spalato,  Palmyra,  Baalbec,  Central 
Syria),  and  in  Ravenna;  and  Oriental  artists 
employed  in  Rome,  Ravenna,  Antioch,  and  Con- 
stantinople had  been  perfecting  the  art  of  gkss 
mosaic.  Early  in  the  sixth  century  the  church 
of  S.  Sergiiis  was  built  in  Constantinople,  with  a 
dome  carried  on  eight  piers  and  arches,  the  cen- 
tral space  enlarged  by  four  apses  on  the  diagonal 
axes,  besides  the  chief  apse  at  the  eastern  end, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  an  aisle  within  a 
sqiuure  enclosure.  A  few  years  later  this  design 
was  imitated  with  valuations  in  S.  Vitale  at 
Ravenna,  an  apse  or  niche  opening  into  each  of 
the  six  lateral  arches,  the  surrounding  enclosure 
being  octagonal ;  a  type  apparently  influenced 
by  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica 
at  Rome,  and  again  repeated  in  the  minster  at 
Aix  (about  809  a.d.)  and  later  at  Fulda,  Essen, 
and  Ottmarsheim  (1050).  When,  upon  the 
burning  of  Constantine's  basilica  of  the  Divine 
Wisdom  (Hagia  Sopliia)  at  Constantinople, 
Justinian  in  532  summoned  Anthemius  and 
Isodorus  from  Asia  Minor  to  build  a  new  church 
of  surpassing  magniflccnce,  Anthemius  con- 
ceived the  brilliant  idea  of  combining  in  one 
ediflce  the  basilican  type  with  its  nave  and  side 
aisles,  and  the  rotunda  as  developed  in  S.  Sergius. 
But  the  basilica  he  imitated  was  that  of  Con- 
stantine  or  Maxentius  at  Rome, — a  vaulted  hall 
in  three  bays,  with  broad  side  aisles  divided 
each  into  three  compartments  by  the  transverse 
buttresses  which  stayed  the  nave  vaults.  This 
combination  he  accomplished  by  substituting  for 
the  terminal  bays  of  Constantine's  basilica  the 
east  and  west  halves  of  the  plan  of  S.  Sergius, 
and  erecting  over  the  central  bay,  107  feet  wide, 
not  a  groined  vault,  but  a  large  dome  on  pen- 
den  tives.  This  daring  conception  was  carried 
out  in  six  years,  and  embellished  internally  with 
the  utmost  splendour  of  marble  and  mosaic  (see 
Church  of  S.  Sophia  under  Church).  The  dome 
on  pendentives  (i.e.,  supported  on  four  arches 
bounding  a  square,  by  means  of  concave  tri- 
angular spherical  surfaces  filling  up  the  spaces 
comprised  between  the  base  of  the  dome  and 
each  pair  of  adjacent  half  arches)  was  not  ab- 
solutely a  new  invention ;  but  it  had  previously 
been  used  only  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  tentative  way  which  failed  to 
recognize  adequately  either  the  structural  or 
geometrical  principles  involved.  Anthemius  ab- 
solutely mastered  these  at  a  stroke,  and  ap- 
plied them  on  a  vast  scale  in  so  triumphant  a 
manner,  that  the  dome  on  pendentives  was 
ever  after  ba  characteristic  of  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture as  the  ribbed  vault  of  the  Gothic.  (See 
Pendentive.) 
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At  this  time  Constantinople  was  at  the  zenith 
of  her  wealth  and  gloiy,  and  under  Justinian  a 
most  extraordinary  architectural  activity  set  in. 
The  whole  Roman  world  was  ransacked  for 
building  materials  and  pagan  temples  rifled  of 
their  marble  and  porphyry,  to  adorn  Justinian'a 
architectural  enterprises  at  Constantinople,  Ra- 
venna, Salonica,  Jerusalem,  and  elsewhere.  Next 
to  Hagia  Sophia,  the  most  important  of  his  works 
was  the  church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  at  Con- 
stantinople. This  church,  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  in  1453,  was  the  prototype  of  S.  Mark's 
at  Venice,  erected  in  1047  largely  by  Oriental 
architects.  Its  plan  was  cruciform,  with  a  nave 
in  three  bays  covered  by  three  domes  on  pen- 
dentives, the  central  dome  higher  than  the  others 
and  pierced  with  windows  at  its  base;  and 
square  transept  arms,  each  covere<l  by  a  dome. 
S.  Sergius  and  Hagia  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
and  S.  Vitale  at  Ravenna  are  the  only  important 
churches  of  Justinian^s  time  remaining  substan- 
tially unchanged  in  form  to  our  day.  Many 
others,  erroneously  attributed  to  him,  are  of 
later  date  {e.g.,  S.  Sophia  at  Salonica),  and 
others,  again,  like  S.  Irene  at  Constantinople 
(Hagia  Eirend  =  the  Divine  Peace),  though 
built  or  rebuilt  under  him,  have  been  greatly 
altered  by  later  rulers.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  not  one  Byzantine  church  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  reproduces  with  any  closeness  the 
plan  of  Hagia  Sophia,  while  that  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  has  been  preserved  to  us  only  in  S. 
Mark's  at  Venice  and  in  S.  Front  at  Perigueux 
(twelfth  century).  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
artistic  paralysis  which  seems  to  have  aflected 
the  empire  after  the  seventh  century,  with  the 
decay  of  its  political  and  military  prestige;  partly 
to  changes  in  the  ritual,  calling  for  changes  in 
the  plan  and  details  of  the  churches.  For  the 
most  part,  the  churches  are  of  small  size.  In 
Greece  and  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  indeed, 
they  were  often  mere  chapels  of  microscopic  di- 
mensions, —  the  cathedral  of  Athens  measures 
37  by  32  feet.  The  plans  of  the  later  churches 
are  very  varied,  but  in  most  cases  a  single  central 
dome  on  pendentives  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
design.  An  apse  (sometimes  three)  terminates 
the  church  eastward,  side  aisles  flank  the  nave, 
and  a  narthex  extends  across  the  western  front. 
In  some  plans  there  are  only  four  columns,  in 
others  a  larger  number,  carrying  the  vaulting  of 
the  side  aisles  and  front  part  of  the  church  ;  in 
many  examples  minor  domes  cover  the  small 
square  bays  between  the  arms  of  the  wider  nave 
and  transepts  (e.^.,  Theotokos  at  Constantinople); 
barrel  vaults  are  combine<l  with  groined  vaults 
and  low  domes  to  produce  a  varied  interior  per- 
spective, which,  if  carried  out  on  a  larger  scale, 
would  be  very  effective ;  the  narthex  was  often 
doubled,  with  a  gallery  over  the  inner  vestibule, 
to  serve  as  a  Gynseceum  (which  see).  In  Ser\'ia, 
lateral  apses,  as  well  as  an  eastern  apse,  open 
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nut  from  the  central  space  in  Bome  examples 
(Bavanitza,  KniBaratz,  cir.  1390) ;  the  same  is 
Been  in  tlie  beautiful  church  at  Kurtj  d'Arjish 
in  Roumania(1520).  At  TrebizonJ  isacliurch 
with  three  eastern  opecg  and  two  large  trunseptal 
halls  or  porches.  The  church  called  Pantokmtor 
at  Constantinople  (Zeirek  Djumi)  originally  con- 
ustod  uf  two  shrines  combined  with  the  mauso- 
leum of  Irene,  the  empress  of  John  Comnenus 
(dr.  1160).  These  and  other  almost  countless 
variations  indicate  the  weakness  of  the  style  in 
the  absence  of  any  controlling  type  or  principle 
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of  planning,  and  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
unity  and  harmonious  development  of  type  in 
the  Constantinople  mosques  which  the  Turkish 
conquerors  later  erected,  based  on  Hogia  Sophia, 
and  working  out  under  new  conditions  the  sug- 
gestions it  offered  for  Moslem  halls  of  worahip 
(see  Moslem  Architecture  and  Mosque).  The 
one  feature  which  most  conspicuously  marks  the 
style  of  the  later  Byzantine  churches  is  the  high 
drum  of  the  dome.  In  the  remodelling  of  S. 
Irene  at  Constantinople,  under  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
the  crown  of  windows  separated  by  buttresses, 
at  the  base  of  the  dome,  was  given  a  greatly  in- 
4U 
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creased  height ;  and  in  the  churches  of  the  tenth 
and  later  centuries  this  feature  took  the  propor- 
tions of  a  high  drum,  —  an  artistic  necessity, 
perhaps,  with  the  tiny  domes  of  small  churchea, 
both  to  give  dignity  and  to  Admit  sufficient  light 
to  the  interior.  Throughout  Oreece  it  was  also 
customary  to  place  external  wall  shafts  between 
these  windows,  and  to  allow  their  arches  to  pene- 
trate the  curve  of  the  dome  externally  as  well 
as  internally.  Some  of  the  chief  of  these  later 
churches  are :  at  Constantinople,  the  Uon^  tet 
Choras  (Kabir^  Bjami),  of  the  eleventh  century, 
rebuilt  in  the  thi^ 
teenth  by  Theodore  the 
Metochit«,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  beauti- 
ful mosaics  of  its  nar- 
thcx  (much  iigured  in 
the  earthquake  of 
1694) ;  the  Theotokcs 
(Mcfa  Djami)  of  the 
same  period,  with  elab- 
orate fai^aile  in  brick 
and  stone  ;  the  Panto- 
krator  (Zeirek  Djami), 
1150 ;  the  Pantepripta 
(Eski  Imarct  Djami). 
At  Saloniea,  Hogia  So- 
phia, Holy  AiMtitles, 
S.  BardiuB,  and  S. 
Elias ;  at  Trobizond, 
Ha^a  Sophia  and  ca- 
tho«]ral(  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries). 
In  Greece,  at  Athens, 
many  small  churches 
(Katholikon,  Kapika- 
reia,  Lykodemou,  etc.); 
many  conventual 
churches  (Daphnis, 
Mount  AthoB,  iim- 
trn)  ;  in  Danubian 
Provinces,  at  Studen- 
itza,  Ravaoitsa,  Kru- 
sevatz,  Semcndria, 
Kurt^  d'Arjish,  etc; 
many  others  in  Asia 
Minor  (Angora,  CaBsa- 
bo,  Myra,  Trabala}nnd 
Armcnia(Ani,  Etchmiadzin,  Dighour,  Pitiounda, 
etc.).  The  churches  in  Armenia  form  an  inter- 
esting class  apart,  not  so  much  in  plan  as  in  ex- 
ternal treatment.  They  are  constructed  chiefly 
of  stone,  with  domes  forming  externally  conical 
stone  roofs,  and  with  a  picturesqueness  of  mass 
and  a  harmony  and  wealth  of  exterior  ornament 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  prevailing  poverty 
of  externtd  design  elsewhere.  The  relation  of 
the  intricate  interlaces  at  Eouthais,  Tourtoun, 
and  some  other  places  to  Celtic  ornament  is  not 
easy  to  determine,  thongfa  the  lesemblauce  is 
■trikiog. 


{A,  Plav),  Cox- 
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In  RuBsia  the  Byzantine  stjle  hns  been  iden- 
tified vith  the  national  church,  except  where  a 
more  or  lew  debased  Weatem  classic  style  founded 
on  Italian  examples  has  taken  or  disputed  its 
place ;  but  it  ban  been  so  overlaid  with  local 
eccentricities  of  design  a«  to  be  hardly  recogniz- 
able. High  turrets,  twisted  and  bulbous  spires, 
tbe  external  use  of  gilded  copper  and  brilliantly 
coloured  tiles,  atid  a  general  absence  of  archi-  | 
tectonic  propriety  or  restraint  in  plan  or  detail 
characterize  the  Russian  branch  of  the  style. 

In  Italy  the  early  beginnings  of  Byzantine 
art  are  seen  at  Ravenna,  in  the  tomb  of  Galla 
Placidia  and  the  beautiful  baptistery  caUed 
Battisterio  degl'  Ortodossi,  both  rich  in  mosaics 
and  dating  from  the  early  fifth  century,  in  the 
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The  west  front,  incoherent  and  illogical  as  it  is 
in  some  respects,  is  yet,  on  account  of  its  pic- 
turesqueness  and  magnificence,  without  a  counter- 
part in  Byzantine  architecture,  and  one  of  the 
moat  beautiful  facades  to  be  seen  anywhere. 
The  external  use  of  marble  veneering  and  of 
mosaic  waa  a  Venetian  innovation ;  it  ie  seen  in 
the  recently  restored  Fouilaco  dei  Turchi  (Museo 
Civico)  dating  from  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the 
practice  lasted  into  the  Renaissance.  The  whole 
of  Venetia  ie  full  of  vestiges  of  Byzantine  carv- 
ing and  detail,  and  the  church  of  S.  Fosca  at 
Torcello  is  thoroughly  Byzantine  in  general  design. 
In  Sicily,  under  the  Normans  in  tbe  twelfth 
century,  a  number  of  churclics  were  built  which 
betray  a  picturesque  mingling  of  Byztintine  and 
GENFR.M  t.lBRVf'Y; 
urstv  ui-  mii.n. 
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decorations  of  the   basilicas  of  S.  Apollinare 

Nuovo,  S,  Apollinare  in  Classe,  and  others,  nnd 
in  the  archbishop's  chapel ;  also  in  the  cirLnilsr 
or  polygonal  baptisteries  of  Asti,  Florcni*, 
Nocera  dei  Pagani,  Novara,  etc.  The  church 
of  S.  Vitale  has  already  been  alluded  to.  The 
reflex  influence  of  the  fiilly  developed  style  was 
especially  strong  in  Venice,  where  in  the  twelfth 
century  was  erected  in  its  present  form,  upon 
earlier  foundations,  the  superb  church  of  S. 
Mark,  modelled  after  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Apostles  in  Constantinople.  (See  Church  of  S. 
Mark  under  Church.)  This  edifice,  with  five 
domes  over  its  nave  and  transepts,  and  a  magnif- 
ic«nt  narthex  and  west  front  ailded  later,  was 
adorned  with  a  wealth  of  colour  in  permanent 
and  precious  materials  and  mosaic,  such  as  to 
equal  or  surpass  its  original,  and  to  justify  the 
verdict  that  "  there  have  been  no  such  colourists 
in  aichitecture  as  the  Venetians  "  (C.  E.  Norton). 


Flam). 


Moslem  influences  (cathedral  at  Monreale,  Ca- 

pella  Palatinu  and  Martorana  at  Palermo,  etc.) ; 
while  in  the  north  the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  at 
Milan,  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the 
old  foundations,  is  by  many  considered  to  have 
been  originally  erected  in  the  sixth  century  under 
the  influence  of  the  newly  built  Hagia  Sophia 
at  Constantino]ile.  Along  the  pathway  of 
Venetian  and  Oriental  commerce  in  France  the 
Bysantine  influence  gave  rise  to  a  series  of  re- 
markable domical  churches  in  Aquitania,  chief 
of  which  is  S.  Front  at  P^rigucux,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stylo  ia  also  traceable  in  much  of 
the  carving  of  the  Romanesque  period,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  also  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
even  in  England.  How  far  it  was  concerned  in 
the  development  of  Celtic  and  Scandinavian 
ornament  is  a  question  not  yet  settled. 

Fev  of  the  secular  monuments  of  Byzantine 

architecture  have  been  spared  to  our  day,  though 
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the  palaces  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  un- 
<loubte(lly  magnificent.  A  I'lw^ade  in  Ravenna 
8upj)oseil  by  many  to  be  a  part  of  the  palace  of 
Theuiloric,  though  probably  of  later  date,  the 
banquet  hall  of  the  Blachemic  palace  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  great  underground  cisterns 
of  thjit  city,  constitute  the  list. 

^[o  complete  history  of  Byzantine  architecture 
has  yet  been  written,  owing  perhaps  to  the  lack 
or  inaccessibility  of  original  documents ;  but  the 
literature  of  the  subject  is  nevertheless  fairly 
abundant.  Besides  notic^e^i  in  general  histories 
and  handbooks,  the  following  may  be  consulted : 
Achison,  Bifzantine  Architecture  in  Archi- 
tectural Record  for  1892  and  1893  (N.  Y.) ; 
Bayet,  IJArt  Bi/zantin;  Choisy,  IJArt  de 
hdtir  chez  les  Btjznntins;  Couchaud,  EfjUsea 
Bffzantines  en  Gr^ce;  Essen wcin,  Ausfjdnge 
der  Classischen  Baukunst  (l)eing  Part  II., 
Vol.  III.  of  the  Darmstadt  Ilandbuch  der  Ar- 
chitektur);  Gosset,  Les  CoujK)les  d' Orient  et 
d^ Occident;  Hiibsch,  Monuments  de  V Archi- 
tecture Chr^tienne;  Isabellc,  Les  Edifices  cir- 
culaires;  Kanitz,  Bf/zantinische  Monumente 
in  Serbien;  Lethaby  and  Swainson,  S.  Sophia, 
Constantinople ;  Ongania,  Basilica  di  S. 
Marco;  Pulgher,  IjCS  Eylises  Byzantines  de 
Constantinople;  Von  Quast,  Die  Altchrist- 
liche.  Bauwerke  zu  liavenna;  Salzenberg, 
Altchristliche  Baudenkniale  von  Constantino- 
pel  ;  Texier,  LWrmt^n  ie  et  la  Perse  ;  Texier  and 
Pullan,  U Architecture  Byzantine;  De  Ver- 
neilli,  L^ Architecture  Byzantine  en  France; 
De  Vogiid,  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte  ;  Hamlin, 
History  of  Architecture ,  Chapter  XI. :  Fergus- 
son,  History  of  Architecture y  ^(Wtioxi  1893. 

—  A.  D.  F.  Hamux. 


CA'.  The  Venetian  abbreviation  of  the  wonl 
ca^a  (house).  In  this  sense  it  is  used  as  a  part 
of  a  common  title  of  many  dwelling  houses,  in- 
cluding some  important  structures,  each  of  wliich 
would  be  called  Palazzo  in  other  Italian  cities. 
(See  Ca'  Dario  ;  Oa'  d'  Oro ;  Ca'  Fosc^ri.) 

CABANEL,  RUDOLPH;  architect;  b.  1762 
(at  Aix-la-Chapelle) ;  d.  Feb.  4,  1839. 

Cabanel  settled  in  London  early  in  life,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  constniction  of  theatres. 
He  arranged  the  stage  of  the  old  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre  (London),  and  designed  the  Royal  Cir- 
cus Theatre,  afterward  calle<l  the  Surrey  (180G), 
and  the  Coburg  (later  Victoria)  Theatre.  Ca- 
banel designed  a  form  of  r(X)f,  which  goes  by 
liis  name,  and  various  mechanical  contrivances. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists, 

CABIN.  A.  A  residence  smaller  and  more 
humble  than  a  cottage.  In  the  United  States 
hardly  used,  except  for  the  houses  of  slaves  on 
a  plantation  Ixifore  1SG5,  though  in  some  cases 
continued  in  use  since  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
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Such  cabins  generally  had  a  living  room  of  fair 
size,  with  a  fireplace,  the  chiumey  being  outside 
the  wooden  and  framed  wall,  and  at  least  one 
other  small  room,  sometimes  in  a  shed  or  lean-to. 
The  house  was  generally  raised  on  four  or  six 
posts,  so  as  to  have  no  continuous  foundation 
and  no  cellar.     (See  Quarters,  C.) 

B.  A  room  or  saloon  in  a  ship  or  steamer,  — 
as  the  captain's  cabin,  the  second-class  cabin. 

CABINirT.  A,  A  small  cabin,  hut,  or 
shelter  (obs.) ;  hence,  — 

B.  A  comparatively  small  room,  especially 
one  used  by  a  sovereign  or  high  official  for  pri- 
vate conferences  or  interviews. 

C.  A  small  closet  or  piece  of  furniture  pro- 
vided with  shelves,  cuplnmrds,  or  the  like,  fre- 
quently a  rich  and  omamente<l  piece  of  furniture 
of  such  a  character,  designed  primarily  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  valuable  articles ;  hence,  — 

D.  A  building  or  part  of  a  building  used  as 
in  definition  C.  This  usage  has  become  obso- 
lete, but  its  significance  is  still  seen  in  cabinet 
picture,  and  in  the  use  of  the  term  as  signifying 
a  collection  of  curiosities  or  works  of  art. 

CABINXTTMAKINa.  The  art  and  the 
trade  of  making  fine  woodwork,  whether  for 
furniture  (to  which  the  term  was  formerly  con- 
fined) or  for  the  interior  finish  of  houses,  ships, 
and  ofiices.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  rougher 
and  less  elaborate  carpenter  work  by  the  careful 
and  accurate  fitting  and  high  finish  which  it  in- 
volves, ])y  the  lightness  and  relatively  small  scale 
of  its  pro<luctions,  and  by  its  predonunant  use  of 
fine  and  hard  woods.  In  carpentry  the  pieces 
used  are  relatively  large,  and  secured  by  nailing 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  the  exterior  finish 
is  commonly  painted.  In  cabinetmaking  the 
pieces  are  small,  glue  enters  largely  into  the 
joining  of  parts,  and  fine  varnishing  and  polishing 
are  required  for  the  finish. 

CABINET  "WINDOW.  A  kind  of  project- 
ing window  or  bay  window  for  the  display  of 
goods  in  shops,  nmch  use<l  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  occasionally  imitated  in  mansions 
and  villas. 

CABLE.  A.  Same  as  Cable  Moulding 
(which  see,  under  Moulding). 

B.  A  moulding  of  convex  section  formed  in  the 
flute  of  a  colunm.  (Compare  Reeding.)  It  is 
usual  to  fill  only  the  lower  part  of  the  flute  with 
these  ca])les,  —  that  is,  for  the  lower  half,  or  less 
than  half,  of  the  shaft. 

CABLE  FLUTED.  Having  each  fluting 
filled  with  a  Cable,  B.  Said  of  a  column, 
or  more  rarely  of  a  pilaster. 

CABLING.  A.  Cable  mouldings  collec- 
tively.    De<:oration  by  Cable  Mouldings. 

B,    Same  as  Cable,  B. 

CA'  DARIO.  In  Venice,  on  the  Canal 
Grande;  built  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  Excjuisite  Renaissance  style, 
with  inlaid  and  richly  veined  marbles. 
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In  Venice  ;  a  liouxc  of  the  earlier  Renaissance 
adorned  nilh  slnbs  of  ritlily  veinfd  marble,  eacli 
(me  lonued  with  carved  wbit«  marble.    Its  date  i» 


about  U75.  Fni  many  years  the  floors  hare  been 
out  ot  level,  tlie  nortliweatern  comer  (on  the  right) 
haviog  Buuk,  but  it  b  perfectly  habitable. 


CA'  D'  ORO 

CA'  D'  ORO.  In  Venice.  A  late  Gothic 
palace  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Only  a  part  of  the  front  remains.  It 
was  restored  in  a  ruinous  way  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  the  splendid  interior 
staircase  destroyed.     (See  Bono,  Giovanni.) 

CAEN  STONE.  A  soft,  fine-grained,  light- 
coloured,  Jurassic  limestone  from  near  Caen  in 
Normandy.  One  of  the  most  noted  limestones 
of  modern  history. 

CAF&  In  French,  a  room,  as  in  a  hotel,  or 
separately  rented  as  a  shop,  accessible  from  the 
street,  and  used  for  the  sale,  for  consumption  on 
the  spot,  of  coflTee,  chocolate,  etc. ;  also  of  brandy 
and  different  liqueurs  which  are  commonly  taken 
witli  or  after  black  coffee ;  also  of  groseiUe  (cur- 
rant syrup)  and  similar  non-intoxicating  drinks ; 
also,  in  larger  establishments,  of  wine  and  certain 
dishes.  The  distinction  is  generally  maintained 
between  the  caf^  and  the  restaurant,  but  some 
very  famous  restaurants,  as  in  Paris,  have  re- 
tained the  name  of  caf^  with  a  qualifying  term. 
In  America,  especially  in  the  modem  hotel,  the 
words  "  bar  "  and  "  barroom  "  are  apt  to  be  ig- 
nored, and  "  cslU  "  substituted. 

CA'  FOSCARI.  In  Venice,  on  the  Canal 
Grande.  It  is  of  the  finest  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth century  Gothic,  with  the  most  perfectly 
proportioned  afcades  for  the  great  groups  of 
windows. 

CAGE.  A  chamber  or  enclosure  formed 
wholly  or  partly  of  bars,  slats,  wire,  open 
work,  or  tracery,  as  for  wild  beasts  in  a  zo- 
ological garden ;  especially,  — 

A.  A  chantry  or  chapel  screened  by  open 
tracery. 

B.  Timber  framework  to  line  a  shaft  or 
working  in  a  mine. 

C.  The  iron  and  steel  skeleton  used  in  high 
moilem  buildings,  —  called  steel  cage,  although 
many  of  its  parts  are  of  wrought  iron  or  cast  iron. 
(See  Iron  and  Steel  Construction  ;  Skeleton.) 

CAHER;  CAHIR.  In  Celtic  archaeology 
a  fort,  the  term  being  applied  to  the  ruined 
stone  structures  which  have  the  appearance  of 
being  intended  for  defence.  The  word  is  more 
commonly  used  in  composition  as  forming  part 
of  a  proper  name ;  thus  Caher-gal  is  at  Lough 
Corrib  in  Ireland. 

CAILHON,  JEAN ;  architect. 

Cailhon  was  called  from  Paris  in  1629  to 

continue  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Auch 

(G^rs,  France)  begun  by  Jean  de  Beaiyeu  (see 

Beaigeu),  and  carried  the  structure  from  the 

springing  of  the  arches  to  the  entablature  of  the 

great  Corinthian  order. 

Caneto,  Sainte-Marie  <rAuch;  Bauchal,  Dic^ 
tionnaire, 

CAILLETEAn    (called  L' ASSURANCE) ; 

architect;  d.  1723. 

Cailleteau  began  as  a  draftsman,  employed  by 
Jules  Hardouin-Mansart.     He  was  associated 
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with  Girardini  (see  Girardini)  in  the  earlier  con- 
structions of  the  Palais  Bourbon  (begun  1722), 
and  with  Aubert  at  the  Hotel  de  Lastly.  Both 
buildings  are  now  included  in  the  Palais  de  la 
Chambre  des  D^put^s  (Parish.  He  made  the 
first  i)lans  for  the  Hotel  d'Evreux,  now  Palais 
de  TElysde  (Paris). 

Lucas,  Cailleteau^  in  la  Grande  Encyclo- 
pklie;  Joly,  La  restauration  de  la  Chambre  des 
Deputes;  Bauchal,  Dictionuaire, 

CAJLLETEAXJ  (called  LASSURANCE), 
JEAN;  architect;  d.   1755. 

A  son  of  Cailleteau  the  elder  (see  Cailleteau). 
In  1715  he  went  to  Kome  to  study.  In  1724  he 
succeeded  his  father  as  contrdleur  at  the  chateau 
of  Marly,  France.  Between  1748  and  1750  he 
made  extensive  additions  to  the  chateaux  of 
Crdcy,  Saint-Cloud,  and  Aulnay  for  Madame 
de  Pompadour.  For  her  also  he  built  the 
chateau  of  Bellevue  in  1751.  In  1749  he  was 
appointed  contrdleur  of  the  buildings  at  Fon- 
taineblcau.  He  continued  his  father's  work  at 
the  Hotel  d'Evreux  (now  Palais  de  Tlfelysde). 

Charles  Lucas,  CaillHeau,  in  la  Grande  En- 
cyclopedie;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Lance,  Die- 
tionnaire. 


The  archi- 
tecture of  Cairo  in  Egypt,  especially  the  archi- 
tecture of  Saracenic  or,  more  properly  speaking, 
Moslem  style.  The  mosques  of  Cairo  contain 
the  richest  ornamentation  of  the  unaltered  style 
invented  for  the  Arabian  conquerors  by  the  By- 
zantine Greeks  who  worked  under  their  direction, 
which  style  was  much  corrupted  in  North  Africa 
and  in  Spain.  This  Cairene  architecture  has, 
then,  the  peculiar  value  of  having  preserved  for 
us  the  best  examples  of  this  curious  school  of 
design,  and  the  richest  and  most  tasteful  pieces 
of  its  ornamentation.  (See  Moslem  Architec- 
ture, and  the  references  under  that  head.) 

CAIRN.  A  tumulus  of  stones,  whether  cham- 
bered or  solid,  usually  of  a  sepulchral  or  com- 
memorative character.  In  the  essential  character 
the  Egyptian  pyramid  was  a  cairn.  In  modern 
times,  sepulchral  monuments  have  been  made  in 
the  fonn  of  very  rough  pyramids,  having  usually 
a  tablet  with  an  inscription. 

CAISSON  (L).  A.  As  used  for  building 
upon  pile  foundations  or  other  firm  bottom  under 
water,  a  water-tight  box  in  which  the  masonry 
is  built,  and  is  then  lowered  into  its  place.  The 
floor  is  made  strong  enough  to  carry  the  weight 
of  the  masonry,  the  sides  are  detachable,  and 
are  taken  off  when  the  caisson  rests  upon  the 
bottom.  The  caisson  is  sometimes  made  large 
enough  to  be  buoyant  with  its  load  of  masonry 
and  is  sunk  by  letting  in  water,  is  sometimes 
lowered  by  chains  from  a  fixed  platform,  but 
usually  it  is  floated  into  position  and  sinks  as 
the  masonry  is  built  in  it. 

B,  Generally  with  the  qualifying  term  pneu- 
matic or  compressed  air  —  a  device  for  sinking 
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foundations  under  water  or  in  soil  containing 
much  water,  or  too  soft  to  be  supported  by  other 
means.  It  is  in  form  an  air-tight  box  the  size 
of  the  pier  to  be  built  upon  it ;  the  bottom  is 
open,  the  top  is  strongly  floored  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  masonry.  It  is  sometimes  framed 
of  wood,  but  for  architectural  building  it  is  gen- 
erally made  of  steel  plates  and  beams.  Entrance 
and  exit  are  by  means  of  an  air  lock ;  materials 
are  generally  supplied  through  a  separate  air  lock. 
In  use,  the  caisson  is  loaded  sufficiently  to  over- 
come the  friction  of  the  earth  on  its  sides,  and 
the  lifting  power  of  the  compressed  air  within 
it.  This  loading  is  usually  the  masonry  which 
it  is  to  support.  The  air  is  introduced  under  a 
pressure  sufficient  to  exclude  or  expel  the  water 
or  fluid  earth  entering  under  the  lower  edge. 
The  earth  in  the  centre  and  under  the  edges  is 
excavated  by  men  working  in  the  compressed 
air,  an<l  is  lifted  out  in  buckets  through  an  air 
lock,  or  blown  out  through  special  pipes  by 
compressed  air  or  by  a  water  jet.  As  weight  is 
added  above,  and  the  supporting  earth  beneath 
is  removed  by  excavation  aided  at  times  by 
reducing  the  air  pressure,  the  caisson  gradually 
sinks  until  the  lower  or  cutting  edge  rests  upon 
the  rock  or  other  surface  upon  which  it  is  to 
remain.  It  is  then  fille<i  solid  with  concrete, 
and  the  air  locks  are  removed  for  use  elsewhere. 
The  masonry  upon  it  has  meantime  been  carried 
above  water,  so  as  to  be  accessible  when  the 
caisson  has  come  to  rest.  The  air  pressure  is  gen- 
erally taken  at  half  a  pound  to  the  square  inch  for 
every  foot  in  depth  of  water,  although  this  is  in 
excess  of  their  actual  relation.  (See  Foundation.) 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

CAISSON  (II.).  In  Roman  imperial  and 
neocliisaic  architecture,  a  sunken  panel,  es- 
pecially in  a  vaulte<i  ceiling  or  the  inside  of  a 
cupola.  Caissons  are  generally  square  or  octag- 
onal, the  octagon  not  being  always  regular. 
Some  caissons  have  the  different  sides  uniformly 
moulded  or  otherwise  ornamented  ;  but  in  many 
cases  the  mouldings  are  modified  so  as  to  be 
seen  properly  from  below.  Thus,  the  lowermost 
side  of  a  square  caisson  will  have  the  mouldings 
forming  a  more  oblique  angle  with  the  surface 
<»f  the  vault  than  those  of  the  other  side.  (See 
Lacunar.) 

CAJON.  A  kind  of  Pis^  used  in  Spain  and 
also  in  France  and  some  parts  of  England.  In 
France,  the  wall  is  formed  by  ramming  the  earth 
into  a  box ;  the  latter  is  about  3  metres  long, 
1  metre  high,  and  50  to  60  centimetres  wide. 
(See  Pisd.) 

CAKCHIQUEL  ARCHXTECTURXL  (See 
Central  America,  Architecture  of;  Maya  Archi- 
tecture ;  Mexico,  Architecture  of^  Part  I.) 

CALABOOSE.  A  common  jail  or  lockup. 
(Locjil  in  the  United  States.) 

CAT.AMTfl  (KAT.AMTfl)  OF  ATHXHTS; 
sculptor. 
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Calamis  was  a  Greek  sculptor  of  the  firrt 
half  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  His  work  is 
known  only  by  the  description  of  classic  authors. 
It  was  undoubtedly  archaic  in  style  and  char- 
acterized by  great  refinement.  The  baae  of  a 
statue  of  Aphrodite  by  Calamis  has  been  found 
on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  This  Aphrodite 
was  undoubtedly  identical  with  the  Sosandra  so 
highly  praised  by  Lucian  (op.  cit.,  Portraits; 
Courtesan). 

Colligiion,  Histoire  de  la  sculpture  greeque; 
Lucian,  Dialogues. 

CALATHUS.  Primarily  a  flower  basket 
having  a  flaring  or  bell-6haped  form ;  henoe,  as 
used  by  some  ancient  writers,  Vitruvius  among 
them,  the  bell  or  core  of  the  Corinthian  capitd 
and  of  some  other  Greek  and  Egyptian  campani- 
form  capitals. 

CAIX;aIRII  GROSSIERIL  a  highly  fo»- 
siliferous  Tertiary  limestone  occurring  in  the  so- 
called  Paris  Basin,  of  France,  and  much  used 
for  building  purposes  in  and  about  Paris. 

CALdMlNU     Same  as  Kalsomine. 

CATiDARIUM.  In  Roman  themue,  the 
warm  bath ;  and,  by  extension,  the  room  in 
which  the  warm  baths  were  situated.  (See 
Thermae.) 

CAI^BFACTORT.  A.  An  artificially  heated 
room  in  a  monastery. 

B.  A  metallic  vessel  containing  hot  water  or 
live  coals,  placed  on  the  altar  in  a  church  for 
the  priest  to  warm  his  hands  upon. 

CAIaENDARIO,  mjPPO;  sculptor  and 
architect;  d.  1355. 

Calendario  appears  to  have  been  a  shipbuilder 
of  Miirano  who  became  capomaeatro  of  the 
Doges*  palace  in  Venice  and  chief  architect  of 
the  Venetian  Senate.  He  is  supposed  by  Perkins 
to  have  made  the  capitals  of  the  facade  of  the 
palace  under  the  influence  of  Andrea  da  Pisa 
(see  Andrea  da  Pisa).  He  also  continued  (1327) 
the  reconstruction  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice  sup- 
posed to  have  been  begun  by  Andrea  da  PLbml 
In  1355  he  was  hung  as  a  conspirator  firom  the 
"red  columns"  of  the  Doges*  palace. 

Paoletti,  Rinascimento  in  Venezia^  VoL  I.,  p, 
10  (1893);  C.  C.  Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors. 

CALIARI,  PAOIiO.     (See  Veronese.) 

CAUDUCT.  A  hot  air  flue.  In  the  an- 
cient Roman  systems  of  furnace  heating,  the 
caliducts  were  terra  cotta  flues,  or  were  built  up 
with  brick  partitions  and  tile  facings.  In  modem 
work  the  flues  are  usiuilly  of  bright  tin  or  gal- 
vanized iron.     (See  Furnace  ;  Warming.) 

CAI.KING.     (See  Caulking.) 

CAIiLABSCHRXTS  (Kallaeschroe).  (See 
Antistates.) 

CALIaB.  In  Italian,  a  street;  especially  in 
Venice,  where  the  streets,  having  no  carriage  way 
and  being  paved  from  house  to  house  with 
smooth  blocks  of  stone,  have  no  need  of  width 
and  are  what  would  be  called  in  English  alleys. 
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The  few  wider  thoroughf&res  in  Venice  take 
difTerent   names,  aa    Via,   and,  on  the  water- 
fronts, Fondamenta,    Jiiva.      (See   also    Rio 
Terri.) 

CAUJIT,  FtUX  BMUANTmL.  (See  Cal- 
let  Pfere.) 

CALLBT  "FilKB";  architect;  b.  March  10, 
1755  (at  Paris) ;  d.  about  1850. 

He  filled  the  office  of  commiasai re  i>oyerof 
the  city  of  Paris  from  1796  to  1838,  and  fonned 
a  remarkable  collection  of  works  on  French 
architects  and  architecture. 
This  included  the  famous 
aeries  of  the  works  of  Jacques 
(I.)  Androuet  du  Cerceau 
(see  Androuet  du  Cerceau,  J., 
I.),  which  was  sold  to  the 
<aty  of  Paris  and  destroyed 
with  the  Hfltel  de  Ville  in 
1871.  He  is  best  known  by 
his  Notice  hiatorique  aur  la 
vie  artistiqjie  el  leg  ceuvrei 
de  qiielqueaarckUecteiifran- 
gui».  His  son,  F^ix  Fra- 
nuitiuel  Callet,  assisted  Victor 
Baltard  (see  Baltard,  Y.)  in 
the  construction  of  the  Hailes 
Centrales  (Paris) 

Ch.  Lucas  in  La  Crande 
Eneycioptdti'. ;  "Laxice  Del  on 
naire ;  Callet,  yolierk  »tor  que 
imr  quelqntM  arehitecta  /ran 

(Off. 

CALU.  In  the  ffahuati 
or  Aztec,  language  of  Mex  co 
a  house.  Prefixes  were  usetl 
to  designate  different  kinds  of 
houses,  as  Concall  store- 
house ;  Tezcalli,  a  kitchen 
Tecciicalli,  House  of  Shells 
Ticplantlacalli,  stone  ho  se 
Teocalli,  House  of  God  (from 
Teotl,  the  Highest  Be  ng)  etc 
The  lost  term  is  now  employed 
as  meaning  the  mound  pon 
which  thetemplestood  as  well 
as  the  sacred  build  ng  tself 
(See  MexifND,  Architecture  of , 
Part  I. ;  Mound.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

CAU.IAT,  FHIRSE  VICTOR;  architect; 
b.  Sept.  1,  1801  (at  Paris);  d.  Jan.  12,  1881. 
,  Galliat  was  a  pupil  of  ChatiUon  an<I  the 
£cole  den  Beaux  Arta  (1823).  In  1832  he 
won  the  Prix  Dipartemental.  CoUiat  restored 
the  church  of  S.  Ocrrais  (Paris)  in  1862.  In 
1850  he  founded  the  EncydopiJie  d' Architec- 
ture which  he  conducted  in  association  with  A. 
E.  I^nce.     (See  Idnce,) 

Bauchftl,  Dirtionnatre. 

CALLICRATBB.     (See  Ictlnus.) 

CATJ.TMACHOa    (Kallimachos) ;  sculptor. 

KallimiLcboe  was  a  younger  cotemporary  of 
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Phidias  (see  Phidias)  who  is  usually  associated 
with  Calamis  (see  Csiamia)  on  account  of  the 
grace  and  delicacy  of  his  style.  He  was  chiefly 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  his  decorative  work. 
He  made  for  the  Frectheum  at  Athens  a  bronze 
lamp,  which  was  kept  always  lighted,  and  a 
golden  palm  tree.  Vitruvius  (IV.,  1,  9)  credits 
him  with  the  invention  of  the  Corinthian  Capital. 

Bmnn,  GtKhichtr.  rfrr  Gritchi»t\en  K^mtler; 
Vitruviua,  ed.  Marin  i. 

CAIiClTil.     In  French,  ori^nally  a  cap  or 


similar  covering;  hence  a  hollow,  or  rounded 
concave  member;  and  also  a.corering  as  of 
metal ;  especially,  — 

A.  A  cupola  or  part  of  a  cupola,  as  the 
upper  portion  of  a  spherical  vault,  and,  often, 
an  inner  cupola  of  light  material. 

B.  A  half  cupola,  as  the  bead  or  eemidome 
of  a  niche. 

C.  The  leaden  capping  or  sheathing  of  a 
spire  or  pinnacle. 

CAIiVART.  A  sculptural  representation  of 
the  Saviour's  paasion,  usually  as  the  culmination 
of  a  series  of  representations  of  the  fourteen 


CALVES*  TONGUE 

**  Stations  of  the  Cross,"  either  in  a  church  or 
in  the  open  air,  as  in  many  Breton  cemeteries, 
in  the  streets  of  some  Spanish  cities,  and  the 
Sacro  Monte  at  Varallo  in  Piedmont.  In  the 
more  important  examples,  the  scene  of  the 
Passion  crowns  a  steep  natuml  hill  or  rock,  and 
is  reached  by  stairs  or  steep  paths  flanked  by 
chapels  with  the  scenes  of  the  stations.  Many 
altarpieces  of  the  fourt<)eutli  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies are  carved  as  Calvaries,  with  tlie  Stations 
depicted  upon  the  walls  of  tlie  side  aisles. 

CALVES'  TONOUB.  A  small  pointed 
member  in  relief;  used  with  others  in  the  Calves' 
Ton.i^ue  Moulding.     (See  Moulding.) 

CAMAIEU.  In  French,  a  cameo ;  hence,  in 
Frencli  an«i  adopted  into  English,  painting  in 
monochrome ;  especially  that  done  with  the 
<lesired  effect  of  giving  a  somewhat  deceptive 
appearance  of  relief. 

CAMARON,  NICOLAS;  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect; b.  1692;  d.  17C7. 

Camaron  executtni  the  choir  stalls  of  the 
cathedral  of  Segorbe  (Valencia,  Spain)  as  well 
as  the  grcAt  retable  of  the  church  of  the  Jesuits 
in  that  city. 

Berinudez,  Diccionario  Historico, 

CAMBER.  A  slight  rise  or  upward  curve 
of  an  otherwise  horizontal,  or  apparently  hori- 
zontal, piece  or  structure.  In  a  steel  truss  hav- 
ing apparently  parallel,  horizontal  chords,  the 
pieces  composing  the  upper  chord  are  usually 
made  slightly  longer  between  joints  than  the 
corresponding  parts  below;  the  result  being  a 
slight  invisible  camber,  by  which  the  tendency 
to  sag  is  overcome.  A  so-called  flat  arch  is 
usually  built  with  an  intrados  having  a  camber. 

CAMBER  PIECE ;  SUP.  A  piece  of  wood 
having  its  upper  surface  slightly  curved  upward ; 
used  as  a  centering  in  building  flat  arches  so  as 
to  'give  the  intrados  a  sliglit  camber ;  sometimes 
a  mere  board  with  one  edge  cut  to  a  convex  arc 
of  a  very  long  radius,  or  a  barrel  stave. 

CAMBICHE.     (See  Chambiges.) 

CAMBODIA,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  (See 
Farther  India,  Architecture  of.) 

CAMBRAI,  JEAN  DE.  (See  Jean  de 
Cambrai.) 

CAME.  Originally,  the  amount  of  lead  (50 
pounds)  allowed  for  leading  100  square  feet  of 
stained  glass.  This  was  cast  into  slender  roils 
wliich  were  converted  into  window  leads  by  l^eing 
drawn  tlirough  a  steel  plate  (called  in  England 
a  **  vice  ")  having  a  perforation  of  the  required 
I-shaped  form.  In  time  the  slender  rods  before 
being  thus  drawn  were  called  cames,  and  are 
still  so  called  in  Great  Britain.  In  tlie  United 
States  the  word  is  applied  to  the  win<low  leads 
after  drawing,  r(»ady  for  u*«e  by  the  glazier. 

CAMERLAIN,  JOSEPH;  architect  and 
sculptor. 

Camerlain  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of 
Antwerp  and  at  Paris.    In  1806  he  went  to  Saint 
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Petersburg  and  in  1816  was  sent  to  Tiflis  as 

chief  architect  of  Greorgia. 

Immerzeel,  Hollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunst- 
schilders^  Beeldhomcers^  etc. 

CAMERON,  CHARLES;  architect. 

Cameron  was  an  English  architect  who  prac- 
tised in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  published  The  BcUhs  of  the  Romans,  ex- 
plauu'd  and  illustrated  with  the  Restorations 
of  Palladio  corrected  aiul  improved  (London, 
1  vol.,  folio  1772). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

CAMP.  A.  The  location  of  a  temporary 
habitation,  especially  of  a  large  number  of  men. 

B.  By  extension  from  the  place  to  the  shelters 
erected  for  temporary  occupancy,  the  tents  or 
huts  taken  collectively  which  serve  a  militaiy 
force,  a  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  tem- 
porary o(!cupation  in  a  wild  country,  or  the  like. 

C.  By  further  extension,  and  in  a  somewhat 
jocose  or  familiar  sense,  a  single  building  or  a 
principal  building  with  its  outhouses  and  the 
like,  intended  for  temporary  residence,  as  during 
the  hot  season,  and  usually  rough  and  slightly 
built. 

CAMPANATO,  SIMONE;  bronze  founder. 

Simone  Campanato  cast  the  great  bell  on  the 
clock  tower  (tor re  delV  orologio)  of  the  Piazza 
di  S.  Marco  in  Venice,  which  was  placed  in 
position  Dec.  1,  1497.  This  bell  was  probably 
designed  and  modelled  by  Alessandro  Leopardi. 
(See  Leopardi,  A.) 

Paoletti,  Itinascimento  in  Venezia, 

CAMPANILE  (pi.  Campanili).  In  Italian, 
a  bell  tower ;  hence,  a  bell  tower  of  Italian  design 
or  general  character,.  especiaUy  a  church  tower 
more  or  less  completely  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  generally  having  no  but- 
tress nor  any  marked  break  in  its  outline,  which 
is  square,  unbuttressed,  plain,  and  with  nearly 
all  its  decorative  effect  near  the  top  in  connec- 
tion with  the  belfry  chamber.  Such  towers  are 
abundant  in  Italy  during  all  the  mediseyal  epoch, 
and  their  genenU  character  was  preserved  in  the 
Renaissance  and  post-Renaissance  styles.  Among 
the  largest  existing  are  those  of  the  cathedral 
of  Oremona  in  Lombardy,  of  S.  Mark's  church 
in  Venice,  and  of  the  Piazza  dei  Signori  in  Verona. 
The  exquisitely  gracefiil  campanile  of  S.  Zeno  of 
Verona  has  a  two-story  belfry,  and  it  has  been 
noted  by  recent  observers  that  its  sides  are  not 
st rictly  vertical,  but  have  a  slight  entasis.  (Com- 
pare Beffroi ;  Belfry;  Bell  House;  Bell  Tower; 
and  see  Italy,  Architecture  of.)  (Cuts,  cols. 
4L>9,  430;  431,  432;  433.) 

CAMPANILE  OF  GIOTTO.  At  Florence, 
the  l)ell  tower  of  the  catheilral.  (See  Giotto ; 
Giotto's  Campanile.) 

CAMPANILE  OF  S.  MARK.  At  Venice ; 
dependent  upon,  or  belonging  to  the  famous 
chiu"ch  of  S.  Mark,  but  separated  from  it  by 
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perhapa  two  handred  feet  of  open  grouud  —  part 
of  the  Piazza  di  S.  Marco.  The  tower  is  earl^ 
TuediKVal  work  crowned  by  a  belfiy  and  square 
spire  of  the  sixteenth  century  which  reaches  a 
lieight  of  325  feet  from  the  pavement.  The 
iiscent  is  by  a  continuous  inchiied  plane  built 
between  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,  and  turning 
with  a  platform  at  each  angle  of  the  tower. 

CAMPBELL,  COLOI;  architect;  d.  Sept. 
13,  1727. 

Nothing  is  known  of  Campbell's  birth  and 
education.  He  was  a  prot^g^  of  Richard  Boyj^ 
£arl  of  Burlington  (see  Boyle,  Rich- 
anl).  His  most  important  work  was 
Wanstead  House  (Eases,  Englnitd), 
built  about  1715-1720,  destrL.yed 
1822.  Campbell  assisted  Lonl  Bur- 
lington in  the  reconstruction  of 
Burhngton  House,  London.  In  1726 
be  was  appointed  surveyor  of  the 
works  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  Lon- 
don. At  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Burlington,  he  publislied,  ia  three 
volumes,  three  hundred  illustrations 
of  English  buildings  under  the  title 
Vitruciiia  Britamiicua,  or  the  Brit- 
ish Architect.  Another  edition,  with 
two  additional  volumes  by  Johu 
Woolfe  and  James  Gandon  (see  Gun- 
don),  was  published  in  1767.  On 
the  title-page  of  Vitriiuius  Britanr 
nicua  the  name  is  spelled  Coleii. 

Walpiile,  AnenlottK  of  Painting; 
Redgrave,  Dictionar)/  of  ArtUtt ;  Ste- 
phen, Dietiiinarg  of  Xational  Biogra- 
phg;  Campbell,  Vitrttelut  liritanaicng. 

GAMP  CmLINa.     A  ceiliug  of 

which  the  central  portion  ia  But,  tlie 
sides  sloping  down  to  the  walls  a^  if 
following  the   slope  of  the 
rafters,  —  such  as  might  oc- 
cur beneatli  a  roof  constructed 
with  collar  Ix'um  tniKxes. 

CAMFBSROin,  Airro- 

mo ;  sculptor. 

Campedroni  was  bom  in 

the  island  of  M^orca  (Spain), 
and  learned  sculpture  from 
his  father  Francisco.  In  1330 
he  was  appointed  chief  sculp- 
tor of  the  decoration  of  tlie 
cathedral  of  Palma  (Majorca). 

Vitlaza,  Aditionet  al  Die-  Camfamlk  Chi 
donatio  klttoriec. 

CAMPBN,  JACOB  TAK;  architect;  d. 
Sept.  13,  1857. 

The  architect  Jacob  van  Dampen  appears  to 
have  been  a  differeut  person  from  the  painter  of 
the  same  name.  He  was  bom  near  the  end  of 
the  aixteenth  century  at  Amerafoot,  in  Holland, 
and  probably  atudied  in  Italy.  With  Daniel 
Stalpert  he  designed  and  built  the  town  hall 
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at  Amaterdom,  begun  in  1648,  finished  in  1655. 
A  monograph  describing  the  work  was  published 
by  Van  Cunipen  ;  AfbediUng  vau't  Stadthuya 
ran  jlins(erdam  (Amsterdam,  1861,  folio).  He 
built  the  mouuinents  to  the  Admirals  van  Galen 
and  Tromp  and  numerous  residences  in  Holland. 
Weytrman,  Dt  LtvfM  Beaehryvingendtr  NeiUr- 
tantUche  KuiiM-  J  "Mhhra,  etc.;  Kiainm,  HoU 
landscheenVtit-  T   iiHiscAe  A'miBWcAiHerg,  etc. 


CAMPIDOaLIO.  At  Rome,  the  Capitol,  or 
Capitoline  Hill.  The  small  open  place  on  the 
top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  between  the  nortliem 
crest  where  the  citadel  once  stood  and  the 
southem  crest  where  stood  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter,  ia  called  Piazza  del  Campidoglio.  It 
representa  nearly  the  old  asylum,  properly  so 
called.  It  was  laid  out  nearly  in  its  present 
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form  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  ceatuiy, 
when  the  Palaee  of  the  Sen&tor,  bo  called,  was 
built  upon  the  aubgtructurc  of  the  old  T&bu- 
lariiim.  In  1538  the  cqticstriaii  statue  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  was  moved  irom  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Lateian  Palace  to  the  centre  of  the  square. 


CiMrjini.K:  Cathrsbal 

CAIXBD    IL  TORRAZZO 
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Soon  afterward  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  was 
altered  according  to  the  designs  by  Michelangelo, 
who  added  the  coloBBal  order  of  pilasters  standing 
on  a  high  basement,  the  entiunce  doorway,  and 
4St 
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the  huge  double  perron ;  but  thia  work  «u  not 
finisheil  until  after  the  designer's  death.  This 
facade  cncloacs  the  square  on  the  southeast ;  on 
the  Bouthweet  and  on  the  northeast  are  the  two 
fronts  of  the  Palace  of  the  ConserTatora  and  the 
Capitoline  Museum.  The  former  of  these  was 
built  from  designs  hj  Michelangelo,  but  some- 
what altered  by  his  successor  and  finished  about 
1595.  The  other  front,  almost  exactly  like  this 
in  design,  was  not  finished  until  1650.  All  these 
fii^ades  arc  of  singular  interest,  aa  ahowing  the 
service  expected  of  the  colossal  order  by  the 


Camfanilb:  Palazzo  SpaIiIobbi,  TnwirA. 

great  genius  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  id 
recommending  it  to  the  architects  of  Europe. 
The  singular  magnificence  of  effect  which  it  has 
in  tlie  hands  of  iin  imaginative  and  inventive 
artist  ia  well  nliown  in  these  fronts. 

CAMPIOm,  BONINO  DA.  (See  Bonino 
da  Cum  pi  one.) 

CAUPIOini,  UARCO  DA.  (See  Fiiaone^ 
Marco.) 

CAMPI8,  JOHAITNSS  DE.  (See  Des- 
chainpa,  Jehan.) 

CAMPO.  In  Italian,  primarily  a  field.  By 
extension,  an  open  place  in  a  town,  sometimeB  such 


CAMPO  DI  UARZIO 

a  place  smaller  and  lew  architecturally  important 
than  A  piazza.  Thus,  in  Venice,  irhile  there  is 
only  one  large  anU  one  email  "piazza,"  there 
are  many  campi  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 

CAUFO  DI  MASZIO.  In  Italian,  same  aa 
Champ  de  Mare. 

CABCPO  SAITTO.  In  Italian,  a  eacred  or 
consecrateri  field, ^ — that  is,  a  burial  ground; 
usedlnEugliah  for  those  of  Italy,  — of  which  the 
iQoet  famous  is  that  of  Pisa,  —  and  more  rarely 
for  a  much  elaborated  graveyard  anywhere,  with 
cloietera  or  roofed  gallerica  containing  toube  or 
similar  architectural  additions. 

That  of  Pisa  ia  re- 
puted to  have  been 
filled  up  with  earth 
brought  from  Polcs- 
tine.  This  event  oc- 
curred in  the  twelftli 
century,  but  the  high 
and  wide  cloister  now 
surrounding  the  burial 
ground  was  built  near 
the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the 
'  pseudo-Gotbic  tmcery 
of  the  great  openings 
being  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  This  cloister 
is  filled  with  monu- 
ments which  have  been 
brought  from  many 
parts  of  Tuscany ;  the 
walls  are  covered  with 
frescoes  of  peculii 
portBDCC.  Tlie  Campo 
Santo  at  Genoa 
tirely  modem,  at  leoal 
in  its  present  situation, 
about  two  miles 
of  the  town.  Th 
closure  is  about  1200 
feet  square  within  the 
cloisters,  and  these 
latter  are  very  broad 
and  high  and  elaborate 
in  their  structure.  The 
special  interest  which 
this  cemetery  has  is 
in  the  very  rcmarka- 
vliich  it  contains.  The 
excellent  lighting  and  placing  whicli  is  possible 
in  the  sheltered  and  yet  open  ambulatories  has 
encouraged  the  people  to  erect  memorials  of  the 
most  surprisingly  vigorous,  novel,  and  often  at- 
tractive sculpture.  Personifications,  angelic  fig- 
ures, and  the  like  are,  of  course,  common,  but  there 
are  also  many  portrait  statues  and  groups  in  very 
novel  arrangement  and  of  unusual  significance. 

CAMP  BHEATHINO;  CAMP  SHBD- 

DING ;  CAMP  BHEHTINO.      A  construction 

of  sheet  piling  or  sometimes  of  horizontal  planlc- 
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CAKADA 
ing  spiked  to  guide  piles,  employed  to  enclose 
and  confine  the  compressible  soil  under  and  ad- 
joining a  heavy  structure.  The  tenn  is  also  (in 
England)  incorrectly  applied  to  the  stringpiece  or 
cap  sill  of  a  wharf,  properly  called  a  camp  shot. 
CAMP  SHOT.  (See  Camp  Sheathing.) 
CAMPUS  MABTITTB  (Latin).  Martian 
Field  or  Field  of  Mars.  In  Rome,  a  tolerably 
level  tract  lying  northwest  of  the  early  city  and 
the  Capitol,  filling  the  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Tiber,  which  there  makes  a  great  turn,  fint  to 
the  east  and  then  to  the  south.  Upon  this  many 
of  the  important  monuments  of  the  ancient  city 
were  built,  —  such  as  the  Pantheon,  a  great 
circus,  the  forums  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  with  their  memorial  columns,  and  the 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  The  name  is  the  origin 
of  some  modem  appellatives.     (See  Champ  de 

CAITACHUB  (Kanachos) ;  sculptor. 

A  contempomry  of  Agelaidas  of  Aigoa,  he 
represents  the  school  of  Sicyon  just  before  the 
Persian  wars.  His  most  important  work  was  a 
statue  of  the  Didymean  Apollo  in  the  temple  of 
that  deity  at  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor. 

CoUipiOTi,  Ilistnirf:  de  la  seuipture  greeqtu; 
Mitchell,  History  af  Greek  /Sculpture. 

CANADA,  ARCUITUCTUKB  OF.  That 
of  tlie  British  possessions  to  the  north  and 
northeast  of  the  United  States.  The  work  of 
the  aboriginal  tribes  included  architectural  fea- 
tures of  great  interest.  Those  still  extant  are 
only  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  chiefly  on 
tlie  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  amongst  the 
Haida  Indians.  From  Dr.  G.  Dawson's  Keport 
of  1878,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  we 
find  that  the  general  type  of  house  is  the  same 
amongst  all  the  tribes ;  but  amongst  the  Haidaa 
the  houses  are  more  substantial,  greater  care  is 
given  to  their  mechanical  accuracy  of  construo- 
tion,  and  in  ornamentation  tliey  indicate  a  higher 
measure  of  originality.  The  special  feature  is 
their  symbolical  posts  called  kexen,  which  are 
of  great  number,  siee,  and  elaboration.  They 
vary  in  height  from  30  to  50  feet,  with  a  width 
of  3  feet  or  more  at  the  base,  and  are  tapering. 
Through  the  base  of  these  posts  access  is  ob- 
tained by  oval  holes  to  the  houses,  which  are 
OS  a  mle  plain.  Carved  posts  called  xat  are 
also  erected  in  memory  of  the  dead,  and  are 
placed  in  front  of  their  houses,  but  are  not 
so  elaborately  carved  as  the  house  posts.  The 
carving  usually  consists  of  figures  of  men  and  con- 
ventionolixed  representations  of  animals  placed 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  more  generally 
known  under  the  title  of  "  totem  poles."  The 
system  of  totems  extends  through  many  tribes, 
forming  divisions  or  clans  expressed  hj  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  eagle,  wolf,  crow,  black  bear,  fin 
whale,  etc.,  and  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting,  and  worthy  of  study. 
These  villages  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
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Berted  as  the  Indians  are  dying  out,  and  their 
carved  posts  are  falling  into  decay. 

In  treating  of  Canada,  and  more  especially 
eastern  Canada,  whicli  was  the  only  portion  in- 
ilucnced  by  architecture  until  somewhat  recent 
times,  we  find  no  evidence  of  a  universal  dis- 
tinctive style  of  architecture ;  yet  we  find  in  tlie 
past  mu(;h  of  historical  interest,  each  regime 
having  left  its  impress  on  the  structure  of  the 
country.  Canada  covers  so  large  an  area  that  as 
its  climate  greatly  varies,  so  its  different  geo- 
graphical divisions  show  certain  distinctive  char- 
acteristics in  their  buildings. 

The  French  regime  in  what  was  formerly 
Lower  Canada  is  still  commemorated  by  many 
solid  old  stone  houses,  with  high,  steep  roofs,  gable 
ends,  moulded  springer  stones,  and  small  dormers, 
which  remain  all  over  the  country  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  province.  The  simple  village  church, 
with  its  quaint  tin-covered  spire  or  belfry  aged 
to  a  beautiful  golden  hue,  still  charms  by  its 
suitability  and  appropriateness. 

In  Acadia  and  the  maritime  provinces  the 
evidences  of  British  influence  are  stamped  very 
closely  on  the  older  architecture.  The  earlier 
buildings  arc  either  translations  in  wood  of  exist- 
ing buildings  in  England,  such  as  S.  Paul's 
church  in  Halifax,  built  in  1750,  or  are  closely 
modelled  on  such  buildings.  Many  of  these  are 
of  stone,  most  solitl  and  substantial  in  character 
and  excellent  in  design.  The  Houses  of  Legis- 
lature for  Nova  Scotia  and  Government  House  in 
Halifax,  built  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
may  be  cite<l  as  examples. 

Coming  to  a  more  recent  period,  between  1840 
and  1850,  a  number  of  refined  and  excellent 
buildings  were  erected  in  Montreal  in  the  Greco- 
Boman  style,  —  such  as  the  old  court  house, 
the  banks  of  Montreal  and  of  British  North 
America,  and  others,  —  but  all  these  were  the 
-work  of  English  architects  who  came  out  for  a 
time.  Since  confederation,  Canada  has  made 
<?xtraoniinary  progress,  and  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Transcontinental  Railway 
has  united  the  dominion  into  a  homogeneous 
whole.  This  has  had  an  immediate  effect  on 
its  current  architecture.  Distinctive  provincial 
features  are  disappearing,  and  modes  of  construc- 
tion and  design  prevalent  in  the  Old  World 
and  in  the  United  States  are  tiiking  their  place. 
Gothic,  Colonial,  Romanesque,  Renaissance,  have 
all  had  their  advocates  more  or  less  skilled.  In 
ecclesiastical  architecture  amongst  Protestants, 
Gothic  and  Romanesque  styles  are  almost  uni- 
versal, while  among  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity the  tendency  is  largely  toward  neoclassic 
of  some  type. 

In  civic  architecture  the  Dominion  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Ottawa  are  probably  the  most 
notable  example  of  a  successful  adaptation  of 
Ck>thic  to  mo<lern  requirements.  Amongst  the 
important  examples  of  Romanesque  work  may  be 
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cited  the  new  city  hall  at  Toronto,  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  the  same  city,  and  the  Libruiy 
and  Physics  Buildings  of  McGill  University, 
Montreal.  In  Renaissance  —  French,  Italian, 
and  English  —  there  are  many  examples, 
amongst  which  might  be  named,  as  more  or 
less  succ4>ssful,  the  new  Houses  of  Legislature 
for  British  Columbia  at  Victoria,  several  bank 
buildings  in  Vancouver,  various  mercantile  and 
civil  buildings  in  Toronto  and  Montreal,  includ- 
ing the  city  hall  in  the  last-named  place,  Laval 
University,  and  the  more  recent  buildings  at 
McGill  University,  and  in  Quebec  the  Houses 
of  Legislature.  Lately  a  phase  of  Scotch  Baro- 
nial has  been  introduced  very  successfully  in  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal ;  and  the 
Chateau  Frontenac  at  Quebec  is  a  clever  adap- 
tation of  the  chateau  architecture  of  the  Loire 
Valley.  —  Andrew  T.  Taylor. 

CANAIi.  A.  A  channel  or  groove ;  usually 
other  than  the  channel  of  the  Doric  column  or 
the  flute  of  the  Ionic,  — as  below  the  corona  of 
a  classical  cornice,  acting  as  drip,  or  as  the  nar- 
row separation  between  two  leaves  or  similar 
ornaments  in  a  sculptured  moulding. 

B.  An  artificial  water  channel,  usually  of 
considerable  size,  and  without  roof  or  cover^  but 
having  generally  carefully  finished  straight  par- 
allel sides.  In  decorative  gardening  the  canal 
is  generally  a  long  and  narrow  piece  of  placid 
water  along  which  the  current  passes  slowly; 
but  there  are  exceptions.  Thus  in  the  English 
Ganlen  at  Munich  the  waters  of  the  Iser  are 
partly  turned  into  watercourses  of  uniform  width 
with  scarped  and  regulated  banks  in  which  the 
current  is  very  rapid.  The  canal  used  in  com- 
merce for  the  cheap  transportation  of  freight,  and 
formerly  for  passengers,  does  not  enter  into  the 
scope  of  this  Dictionary.     (See  Canale.) 

CANALAZZO.  Same  as  Canal  Grande, 
the  popular  Venetian  name. 

CANAIiB.  In  Italian,  a  water  channel.  The 
common  translation  of  tliis  word  by  "canal" 
often  causes  confusion,  as  when  the  water  streets 
of  Venice,  and  especially  the  largest  of  them,  are 
called  by  that  name.  The  Venetian  term  is  Rio 
for  all  but  the  largest,  the  four  most  important 
of  which  are  given  immediately  below. 

CANALE,  or  CANAL',  DEUiA  GIU- 
DECCA.  Tlie  water  street  which  separates 
the  Island  of  the  Giudecca  from  the  Island 
of  the  Rialto.  This  water  way  varies  from  700 
to  1200  feet  in  width,  and  connects  with  the 
Canale  di  S.  Marco,  forming  with  it  the  harbour 
of  Venice. 

CANALE  DI  8.  MARCO.  The  great  broad 
stretch  of  deep  water  lying  between  the  Molo 
and  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni  Maggiore  on  the 
north  and  the  islands  of  the  Giudecca  and  of 
S.  Giorgio  Maggiore  on  the  south.  This  is  the 
anchorage  for  large  vessels,  and  forms  with  the 
preceding  the  principal  harbour  of  Venice.    It  is 
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1200  feet  wide  in  the  narrowest  part,  and  widens 
rapidly  aB  it  turns  to  the  southward,  east  of  the 
islands  named  above. 

CANA^'  GRANDXL  The  principal  water 
street  of  Venice,  having  the  form  of  an  S  reversed 
and  a  length  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  Dogana 
di  Mare  to  the  lagoon  at  the  northwest  of  Venice. 
It  is  narrowest  at  the  Rialto  Bridge, — about 
130  feet,  —  but  is  nowhere  more  than  250  feet 
wide,  except  where  it  enlarges  greatly  at  the 
point  of  connection  with  the  Canale  di  S.  Marco. 
The  awkwardness  of  calling  this  the  "Grand 
Canal"  is  apparent,  for   the  Venetian  term 
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of  detail,  and  especially  for  the  graceful,  well- 
proportioned,  and  beautifully  adorned  court  with 
a  two-story  arcade.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  establishing  within  its  walls,  not  long  after 
their  completion,  of  the  papal  vice-chancellor's 
offices. 

CANCBLLTJ&  (pi.  Cancelli).  In  Latin, 
usually  in  the  plural,  any  barrier  or  screen 
formed  with  bars ;  particularly  the  bar  between 
the  court  and  spectators  in  a  pagan  basilica,  and 
between  the  clergy,  or  clergy  and  choir,  and  the 
congregation  in  a  Christian  basilica,  whence 
Chancel     The  cancelli  of  antiquity  might  be 


C^NDSLABKUM :  Thrbb  WBOUOHT-iBoir  Gakdbulbba  FOB  Chubch  Ubb;  14th  Aim  15th  Gbktubibs. 


merely  means  the  wide  channel  or  wide  water 
way ;  but  no  change  in  English  nomenclature  is 
likely  to  take  place. 

CANARBOGIO  (CANALE  RXXaGIO,  or 
Royal  Channel).  Much  smaller  than  the  three 
Venetian  "  canali "  named  in  previous  articles ; 
leading  from  the  Canal'  Grande  to  the  lagoon 
at  the  north  of  the  city. 

CANCEUiXIRIA  In  Italian,  a  chanceiy,  or 
the  residence  of  a  chancellor. 

PaUuuo  della  Canoellerla.  A  private  pal- 
ace in  Rome,  built  between  1486  and  1495,  and 
originally  by  an  architect  whose  name  has  not 
been  discovered.  The  court  is  probably  from 
the  design  of  Bramante,  but  the  entrance  gate- 
way was  later,  and  has  been  ascribed  to  Domenico 
Fontana.     The  building  is  famous  for  its  delicacy 
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of  bronze,  iron,  stone,  or  wood.     (See  Choir 
Screen ;  Rood  Screen.) 

CANDELABRUM.  A,  In  Latin,  a  lamp- 
stand.  Some  of  those  known  to  us  are  very 
small  and  low ;  but  those  which  are  of  interest 
architecturally  are  high  and  of  considerable  pre- 
tensions. Some  of  these  are  of  bronze,  and  veiy 
slender;  but  others  are  cut  in  marble  or  fine- 
grained stone,  and  are  sometimes  5  or  6  feet  high, 
and  very  massive.  The  forms  of  these  last  have 
entered  somewhat  into  neoclaasic  decoration. 

B,  A  candlestick  made  decorative  by  wrought 
work  in  metal,  enamel,  or  the  like ;  especially 
one  having  several  sockets  for  candles,  and  of 
large  size.     (See  Girandole.) 

C.  A  modified  column,  small  and  decorated, 
and  usually  engaged.     The  typical  form  is  that 
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CANDELABRUM  OOLONBTTB 
of  K  rapidly  tapering  abait  with  a  florid  capital, 
the  whole  emerging  from  a  cluster  of  leafage 
below. 

D.  By  still  further  extension,  an  upright 
piece  of  scroll  work  in  painted  ilecoration,  moeaic, 
or  the  like.  To  receive  this  title,  which  is  vague 
in  its  application,  the  scroll  pattern  should  have 


a  formal  central  rib  nearly  stroight  and  nearly 

vertical,  from  which  the  scrolls  are  thrown  off  on 

cither  side. 

CAiniBLABRUM    COI^OMIITTB.      Same 

as  Candelabrum,  C. 

OAITDID,  FEITBR.     (Sec  Witte,  Peter  de.) 
CAITDLB  "•"***      A  horizontal  beam,  plain 

or  decorated,  upon  which  are  displayed  the  can- 
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dies  oflered  before  a  shrine  or  kept  burning  for 
auy  liturgical  purpow.  These  are  usually  held 
by  prickets,  each  of  which  has  »  saucer  or  tray 
to  hold  the  drippings.  (Compare  Bood  Beam 
for  a  secondary  and  ornamental  use.) 

CAITDLB  POWER.  The  En^h  unit  of 
iUumiuutiiig  power.  A  lamp  or  light  of  any 
kind  is  of  one  candle  power  when  it  gives  the 
same  amount  of  light  tliat  is  given  hy  a  sperm 
candle  weighing  six  to  the  pouuii,  and  burning 
at  the  rate  of  120  grains  an  hour.  Standanl 
illumiuiiting  gas,  burning  5  feet  an  hour,  gives  a 
tight  of  16  randle  power.  The  ordinary  incan- 
descent electric  lamp  is  of  1 6  candle  power.  The 
electric  arc  lamp  is  usually  either  about  1200  or 
2000  candle  power. 

CAHEPHORA;  CAHEPHORE.  Literally 
a  basket  earner.  The  term  is  applied  to  tigurcs 
of  maidens  bearing  baskets  of  offerings  and  uteu- 
eik  in  the  sacred  Athenian  processions  as  repre- 
sented in  Greek  sculpture ;  and  thence  a  female 
figure  with  a  basket-formed  capital  upon  the 
head,  used  as  a  pillar ;  a  Caryatid. 

CAN  IMA,  LUIOI ;  architect  and  archeeolo- 
gist;  b.  Oct.  23,  1794  (at  Casalo  in  Piedmont); 
d.  Oct.  17,  185C  (at  Florence). 

About  1826  Canina  was  commissioned  bytiie 
Prince  Oamillo  Borghese  to  enlarge  and  restore 
the  Villa  Borghese  (Komc),  wliich  waa  built  fur 
Paul  V.  (Pope  1605-1621).  He  Jirected  the 
excavations  undertaken  by  Leo  XIL  (Pope 
182:1-11*29),  Pins  VIII.  (Pope  1P29-1«.10), 
and  Gregory  XVI.  (Pope  1S31-1846)  iu  the 
Koman  Forum,  the  Appian  Way,  and  the  Cain- 
pagna.  The  results  of  his  archn^ological  investi- 
gations were  published  in  numerous  works,  which 
are  almost  wliolly  discredited  because  of  the  large 
part  wliich  conjecture  had  in  their  prepamtion. 
The  tendency  of  motiern  investigation  has  been 
to  prove  them  erroneous  iu  almost  every  re- 
spect 

lla^,  D'Ua  Vita  f  <Mlr  Opfrr  di  Luit/I  Canine  ; 
Folclit,  Diffiirso  in  EiKinaio  del  Coutmtndatort 
Luigt  CuiiiiKi. 

CAKO,  AIiONZO ;  painter,  architect,  and 
sculptor;  b.  March  19,  1601  (at  Granada);  d. 
Oct.  5,  1667. 

He  learned  the  elements  of  architecture  from 
his  father,  Miguel  Cano,  and  studied  sculpture 
with  Juan  Martinez  Uontanea.  His  family 
having  moved  to  Seville,  he  received  instruction 
in  jmiuting  from  Juan  del  Castillo  of  that  city 
and  Fmuceaco  Pacheco.  In  1628  he  continued 
the  construction  of  the  retable  of  Lcbrija  begun 
by  his  father.  In  1637  he  went  to  Madrid  to 
decorate  the  palac*  of  tlic  Duke  uf  Olivarez.  In 
1050  he  was  employed  on  the  catheilral  of 
Toledo.  Although  Cano  did  not  study  iu  Italy, 
hie  work  shows  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
masters  of  the  period. 

Bemiudez,  Dicrionarlo  Uistorieo;  Stirling- 
Maxwell,  Annalt  of  the  AHUU  of  Spain. 


OANO 
CANO,  MiaUHL.  {See  Gano,  Alonzo.) 
CAITOPT.  A  rooflike  structure  luuallf 
supported  on  pillars  or  projecting  from  a  wall, 
and  serving  rather  a  decoratiTe  than  a  protective 
purpose.  It  may  be  movable,  as  when  eairied 
above  an  important  person  in  a  procession,  and 
may  consist  of  an  awning  of  silk  or  other  tnate- 
riat  supported  on  poles ;  or  it  may  be  of  light 
material  and  permanently  placed,  as  above  a 
bedside,  whether  supported  by  the  poata  or  hung 
from  the  ceiling ;  or  it  may  be  of  solid  material. 
In  a  Gothic  niche,  the  canopy  is  the  most  im- 
portant part.     (See  Baldachino ;  Ciborio.) 


cast 
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CANTUAKUB.  A.  In  Roman  antiqni^, 
a  two-handled  cup ;  hence  that  part  of  a  fountain 
which  holds  the  water,  or  the  upper  basin  only. 

S.  A  basin  or  fountain  of  ablutions  in  the 
atriuin  of  a  mediseval  or  early  Christian  basilica. 

CAimZiBTER.  A  member  intended  to 
supi>ort  nil  overhanging  weight,  like  a  bracket ; 
but  generally  of  large  size  and  having  a  projec- 
tion much  greater  than  its  height ;  especially,  a 
projecting  beam  —  one  which  is  fixed  in  a  wall 
or  other  support  at  one  cud,  tlie  other  end  being 
unsupported.  Applied  to  a  bridge  or  a  beam, 
it  roeaus  an  end  projecting  beyond  the  support. 


CANOVA,  ANTOmO,  sculptor,  b  Nov 
1,1757;  d.  Oct.  12,  1822. 

Canova  was  bom  at  Poesagno  near  Treviso, 
Italy.  His  most  important  Viorlt  in  Home  is 
the  monument  of  the  Pope  Clement  XIII  in 
S.  Peter.  He  designed  also  the  moaumeut  to 
.Clement  XIV.  in  the  church  of  the  S.  Apostoti. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  ererted  a  temple 
(the  church  of  la  Trinitik)  at  Possagno,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  comlnne  the  rotunda  of  the 
Pantheon  with  the  facade  of  the  Parthenon. 

Meyer,  Canova,  in  Kaarlifuga.  /Tvniitler  Xo- 
nngraphien ;  Quatremfire  de  Quiucy,  Canora  tt  »e» 
OuvraQfg. 

CAMT  (n.).  A.  The  angle  or  inclination  of 
a  piece  or  member  to  tiio  general  surface,  es- 
pecially to  the  horizontal,  hence,  — 

B.  A  portion  or  surface  which  makes  an 
oblique  angle  with  acjjoining  parts,  especially  a 
slope  of  considerable  relative  extent.  (Com- 
pare Bevel.) 

G autaZiI V iiK.     (Same  as  Cantilever.) 

CANT  BOARD.  A  board  set  at  a  slope, 
especially  when  so  placed  to  shed  water,  as  for 
a  coping. 

CAKTERBrmT,    MStmASL   DE.       (See 
Uichael  de  Canterbuiy.) 
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In  the  illustration,  the  girder  forming  canti- 
levers being  symmetncftl,  half  the  entire  load  is 
earned  by  each  pier  under  columns  21  and  36  ; 
the  weights  of  nlumns  33  and  23  balancing 
each  other  When  the  girder  projects  at  only 
one  end,  as  at  the  north,  the  weight  of  column 
33  on  the  cantilever  would  produce  a  downward 
pressure  on  the  pier  at  column  21 ;  and  an  up- 
ward tendency  at  column  26. 

CAMTIMQ.  A.  Sloping  or  tipping,  eape- 
eially  fmm  the  hnrizuntol. 

B.  The  cutting  away  of  the  comer  of  a  rec- 
tangular beam  or  sdl  so  as  to  form  a  bevelled  or 
oblique  plane  intermediate  between  the  original 
faces.     (Compare  Chamfer.) 

CAHTOKBD.  Provided  or  adorned  at  the 
exterior  comers  with  projecting  membcra  such 
as  pilasters,  engaged  columns,  or  quoins. 

CAHTORIA  In  Italian  architecture,  a 
tribune  gallery  or  balcony  for  the  singers  in  a 
church. 

CAP.  The  crowning  or  terminal  feature 
of  a  vertical  member  of  any  structure,  either 
fitting  closely  upon  it  or  extending  some- 
what beyond  it  in  horizontal  dimensions ;  thus 
distinguished  from  a  Finial.  The  capital  of 
a  column,    pilaster,   or   pier,    the  surbase  or 
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eornicdike  finish  of  a  pedestal,  the  cast-iron 
head  of  an  iron  or  timber  post,  the  crowning 
horizontal  timber  of  a  stud  partition,  a  timber 
bolster  on  a  post  to  ditniuish  the  unsupported 
■pan  of  the  Buperstructure,  are  alike  called 
caps,  and  the  term  is  alao  used  of  a  wall 
coping,  door  lintel,  or  handrail  as  of  a  bal- 
ustrade.    (See  Capital.) 

CAPASRA  (iriCOI^  OROSSO);  iron 
worker. 

Caparra  revived  the  art  of  working  in  wrought 
iron,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse  during  the 
early  Renaissance  period.  His  moat  famous 
works  are  the  iron  h»nt«ms  and  torch  holders 
of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  in  Florence,  which  were 
placed  in  position  Nov.  16,  1500. 

HUntz,  Senaiaianct ;  RIeordi  di  Archllttlura. 
GAPELLA.    In  Italian,  a  chapel.  (See  titles 
below.) 

CAPBUiA  COLLBONI.  (See  Colteoni 
Chapel  under  Chapel.) 

CAPBLI^  DI  aiOTTO.  (See  Arena  Chapel, 
under  Chapel.) 

CAPEU.A  MAZJLTBSTIANA.  (See  Tem- 
pio  Malatestiano.) 

CAPEUiA  DI  S.  *T*HTA  DZnJiA  SPINA. 
(8.  Maria  of  the  Thorn.)  Pisa ;  built  on  the 
quay  or  Lungo  Amo  and  partly  overhanging 
the  water  ;  much  injured  by  rcHtoration. 

CAPELLA  Dm  FAZZI.  At  Florence,  con- 
nected with  the  church  of  S.  Croce  an<l  built 
by  Brunelle«cho  in  1425,  and  assumed  to  be 
his  earliest  work  in  the  classical  taste  of  which 
he  was  the  first  exponent  in  modem  times. 
The  building  itself  is  very  small  and  its  chief 
importance  lies  in  its  vestibule  of  entrance,  or 
narthex. 

CAPSLLA  SISTINA.  (See  Sistine  Chapel, 
under  Chapel.) 

CAPnAIi.  The  topmost  member  of  a  col- 
umn, if  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  column  by 
distinct  architectural  treat- 
ment. By  extension,  also, 
the  uppermost  member  of  an 
Anta,  Pilaster,  or  Respond 
when  treated  as  a  separate 
architectural  feature  atid  to 
correspond  with  the  capitals 
of  cfllumns,  tliougb  not  neces- 
sarily precisely  similar  in  de- 
sign. The  earlicKt  colvunnar 
architecture  which  we  know, 
that  of  Egypt  under  the  Old 
Empire,  has  capitals  which 
do  not  expand  at  the  top ; 
anil  which  liuvc  no  ciinstnic- 
tional  reason  whatever,  but  are  wholly  decorative 
in  character.  Thuse  of  Grecian  Doric  of  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  arc  widely  spreading ;  but 
their  spread  Berrcs  no  practical  purpose  except 
in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  epistyle, 
and  here,  veiy  little.  The  design  in  the  one 
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case  is  that  of  a  budlike  termination  of  Uie 
column,  swelling  out  rapidly  below  and  falling 
in  again  less  rapidly, 

so  that  the  top  is 
even  smaller  than  the 
necking  or  top  of  the 
shaft.  (See  Egypt, 
Architecture  of.)  In 
the  other  case,  the 
design  was  of  a  veiy 
decided  projecting 
mass,  pleasantly 
rounded  in  every  di- 
rection, but  still  cut- 
ting boldly  the  up- 
ward lines  of  the 
shaft.   The  difference 

is  radical,  but  it  is  a 

purely  artistic  differ- 
ence. In  Japanese  post  and  beam  constructioD, 
even  on  the  largest  scale,  there  is  nothing  that 
can  be  called  a  capital,  but  the  upright  post 
supports  the  lintel  without  intermediary  mem- 
ber, or  it  has  a  metal 
socket  into  which  it 
fits,  or  it  terminates 
at  top  in  a  series  of 
brackets.  In  the  ear- 
liest stone  building  of 
India,  that  which  we 
know  as  Buddhist  ar- 
chitecture, the  columns 
are  hardly  Bepanit»d 
in  treatment  from  the 
clustered  shafts,  verti- 
cal mouldings,  and 
rounded  piers  which  make  up  the  great  mass  of 
the  pagoda  or  cave  temple.  The  capitals  of 
isolated  columns  are,  therefore,  rather  of  the 
nature  of  moulilings,  and  enrich  whole  bands  or 
string  courses  which  have 
been  carried  around  those 
separate  vertical  members  in 
partial  imitation  of  the  bands 
which  adorn  the  walls.  It 
seems  doubtful  whether  As- 
syrian architecture  or  tliat 
of  tlie  McHopotamian  plain 
at  any  period  in  antiquity 
was  columnar  in  its  char- 
acter, but  the  architecture 
of  the  earlier  Persian  em- 
pire contains  columns  whose 
beads  are  decorated  with 
sculptured  beasts,  not  in  re- 
lief, but  in  Ixild  separate 
projection  —  heads  of  lions,  Camtal:  Hathok 
heads  and  fore  legs  of  horses,  CAHTAtATD 
and  the  like.  These  double  Eotpt.' 
capitals,  as  they  are  often 
called,  serve  the  purjMse  merely  of  carrying  be- 
tween these  two  projections  the  longitudinal 
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girder  which  carries  a  roof,  and  the  capital  is 
again  a  purely  ornamental  feature  UBed  to  dec- 
orate that  iim^rtant  poiat  of  the  columnar 
Structure  where  the  vertical  paasea  into  the  hori- 
zootaL     It  has  been  urged  that  the  Ionic  capital 


Camtal  feoh  Bktocksa,  Bvkia. 

took  ita  ori^n  in  a  short  longitudinal  piece 
fbnning  two  corbels,  and  intended  to  diminish 
the  unsupported  reach  of  a  lintel,  girder,  or 
beam  between  two  poats.  That  is  to  say,  the 
theory  is  that  the  Ionic  column  is  the  develop- 
ment in  stone,  and  in  highly'apecialized  archi- 
tectural form,  of  a  short 
transvena  piece  of  wood 
pot  at  the  head  of  a 
wooden  post  in  order  tu 
help  tliat  poet  cany  the 
gjnler  which  rests  upon  it. 
Recent  discoveries  of  early 
capitals  adorned  with  vo- 
lutes, those  which  are 
called  DOW  pruto  -  Ionic, 
have  made  this  theory  im- 
possible, and  it  is  clear 
that  the  Ionic  capital  alao 
is  of  purely  decorative 
character.  It  is  curious 
that  the  general  form  and 
tiie  general  system  of 
adomment  whii-Ji  rises  be- 
fore the  modem  mind 
when  the  word  "  capital " 
is    mentioned,    first    take 

shape  in  what  is  known  aa  _     

the  Corinthian  capital,  an 
invention  of  the  latest  days     Capital  with  Grra 
of  unmodified  Grecian  do-         g''uia*Sv"'""*''' 
sign.    Ever  sini^  this  first  ' 

calling  into  being  of  the  capital,  roDBisting  of 
the  smoothly  rounded  bell  upon  the  surfiKie 
of  which  is  applied  elaborate  foliated  ornament 
in  high  relief,  that  type  has  been  tJia  one  resorted 
to  by  all  styles  of  architecture  which  have  not 
di&wn   tbdr  inspiration  directly  from  Greco- 
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Roman  sources.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
the  capital  was  more  or  less  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Corinthian  form.  The  capitals  of  Byzantine 
architecture  are  closely  studied  from  it,  even 
although  their  general  curves  may  have  been 
convex  instead  of  concave.     The  capitals  of  the 


Romanesque  and  Gothic  styles  in  like  manner 
were,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cnses,  —  such  aa 
themouldel  "Early  English  "capita), — similar 
modifications  of  the  foliated  bell.  In  this  con- 
nection, too,  the  capital  was  found  to  be  capable 
of  doing  what  it  has  been  rashly  stated  that 
capitak  were  originally  intended  for,  namely,  to 


gather  upon  the  top  of  the  shaft  the  super- 
incumbent load  when  much  larger  in  horiEontal 
diameter.  Thus,  in  many  Gothic  churches,  a 
pier  of  about  three  feet  in  diagonal  dimension 
will  be  found  resting  upon  the  abacus  of  a 
ca^ntal,  which  in  ita  turn  rests  upon  a  shaft  not 
M6 


Caprai.  tbou  Tomb  »  Mo&th  Bidb  of  Cboib,  Cathxdkai,  or  Rocbh. 
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Capitai.:  Iomic  Corkkk  Capital  PBuif  Ekbchtiibiiii.  Capi 


more  than  a  foot  in  diameter;  the  bell  of  the 
capital  being  csfefully  and  auccesafullj  deai^ed 
to     carry,      by 


Catitai.;    Sbaft  from   North  of    the    Greeks 
Tranbkpt.  Wibchmtbe  ca.  „ii  columnar  ar- 
chitecture    has 

made  much  of  its  capitals,  and  these  have  been 

important  elementa  of  the  general  design.   (Cuts, 

cols.  450;  451.) 

Double  Capital.     A.    One  furnished  with  a 

DoBseret,  A. 

B.    One  aa  described  in  the  account  of  Persian 

columns  in  the  article  above. 


CAPtTAL:  a.  Nicolas,  Blou; 


17pper  Capital     (Same  aa  Bosseiet,  A.) 
OAFITAI.  OF  A  muOI.TPH.  (See  Tnnia.) 


CAPirra.    (Capitolium).     A.     In    Roman 
archeology,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  upon  the 


Capital:  Soissoyi  Cathbdbali  c.  1212. 

hill  at  the  northwestern  end  of  the  Roman 
forum,  which  was  called  from  it  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  Hence,  the  hill  itself;  this  hill  had  two 
peaks  which  are  still  noticeable,  having  between 
tliem  tlic  modem  square  called  the  Campidoglio, 


Capital:     Normah 


which  was  formerly  the  asylum  proper ;  it  is 
now  generally  thought  that  the  southwestern 
peak  was  the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  north- 
western peak  the  site  of  the  citadel,  or  Arx. 
The  name  capitoUvm  was  extended  to  the  en- 
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tire  hill,  and  this  hill  was  itself  surrounded  by 
a  wall  in  very  ancient  t4mea,  and  was  a  fortreaa 


CAPITOL 
witbin  the  greater  fortress  of  Rome,  and  enclos- 
ing the  earlier  and  smaller  fortress  of  the  Arz. 
Throughout  antiquity,  the  hill  waa  conTeuieutly 
accessible  only  from  the  side  of  the  fonim,  and 


this  by  the  steep  street  up  which  passed  the 
triumphal  processiou  of  a  victorioua  general. 
In  modem  times,  a  flight  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  steps  leads  to  the  church  of  Ara 
Cc^  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Arx ;  a 
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■loping  ramp  with  ate[«  at  tDtorrala  leada  up 
to  the  OampidogUo,  and,  from  this,  accen  is 
essy  to  the  capitoUum  proper,  or  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter,  which  has  been  occupied 
hy  private  buildings. 

B.  In  modem  times,  and  esperially  in  the 
United  States,  a  building  in  which  meets  a  legis- 
lature ;  aa  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
or  of  one  of  them.  The  Capitol  at  Washington 
was  built  in  1827,  and  consisted  of  a  centre  snd 
two  wings  with  three  low  domes,  the  Senate 
occupying  the  northernmost,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  southemnioet  wing.  Be- 
tween 1851  and  1865  the  building  wns  greatly 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  wings,  into 
which  moved  the  two  Houses  of  Congress ;  and  k 
lofty  dome  composed  chiefly  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron  was  built  at  the  same  time,  reaching  a 
height  of  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet.  The 
Ca]>itQ]  was  built  with  its  principal  facade  to 
the  east,  and  it  was  thought  that  tlie  city  would 
grow  up  on  that  side,  leaving  the  White  House 
at  some  distance  in  the  countiT ;  but  the  growtii 
of  the  city  has  been  generally  to  the  west  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  building  is  not  as  elaborate  as  the  West- 
minster Palace,  having  fewer  committee  rooms, 
lunch  rooms,  libraries,  and  the  like;  and  the 
Library  of  Congress,  which  is  large,  occupies  a 
separate  building  since  1897.  It  is  divided 
into  three  main  blocks,  that  of  the  Senate 
toward  the  north  and  that  of  the  House  of 
Kepreaentativea  toward  the  south,  being  the 
wings  added  before  1865,  while  the  central 
block  contains  the  Rotunda,  the  Supreme  Court 
room,  which  occupies  the  old  Senate  Chamber, 
and  the  Statuary  Hall,  which  occupies  the  old 
HoiiBe  of  Representatives.  The  present  Hall 
of  Representatives  is  140  feet  long  aud  93  feet 
wide,  but  only  30  feet  high,  its  glass  roof  pre- 
venting, to  a  certain  extent,  the  appearance  of 
insufficient  height.  This  ceiling  afibrds  light  to 
the  whole  floor  and  the  galleries.  The  galleries 
do  not  project  over  the  floor  of  the  House,  but 
arc  supported  in  front  on  walls,  beyond  which, 
and  beneatli  the  cileries,  are  committee  rooms 
and  the  like.  These  galleries  are  open  to  vis- 
itor and  will  hold  2500  persons  at  one  time. 
The  floor  of  the  House  affords  room  for  desks 
and  arm  chairs  for  all  of  ita  members,  356  in 
numl>er,  and  it  is  customaiy  for  them  all  to  be 
in  place,  except  for  the  accidents  of  illnese  or 
absence.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  similar  to  the 
Hall  of  Representatives  in  all  respects,  but 
smaller.  The  desks  and  chairs,  conunittee- 
rooniB,  galleries,  aud  glass  roof  are  all  repeated. 
There  is  nowhere  in  the  interior  of  the  Capitol 
any  great  delicncy  or  refinement  of  design,  and 
heavy  expense  for  artistic  decorations  has  been 
avoideil,  except  for  the  wall  paintings  in  the 
Rotunda,  which  are  generally  unimportant  u 
works  of  art. 
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In  the  south  of  France,  a 
building  supposed  to  represent  the  Capitol  of 
Rome,  or  of  a  province ;  it  being  assumed  that 
the  principal  building  of  any  Roman  colony 
would  have  that  name.  The  best  known  of 
these  buildings  is  the  one  at  Toulouse  (Haute 
Garonne) ;  it  is  the  palace  of  the  municipality, 
or  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  exterior  was  built  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

CAP  PIBCB.  Same  as  Cap  in  its  general 
signification  of  a  part  of  a  frame,  a  wall,  or  the 
like. 

CAPRINO,  MEO  DEL.  (See  Meo  Del 
Caprino.) 

CAR.  The  platform  or  enclosed  chamber  of 
an  elevator  or  lift. 

CARACCI,  AOOSTINO ;  b.  Aug.  16, 1557  ; 
d.  March  22,  1602. 

CARACCI,  ANNIBALE;  b.  Nov.  2,  1560; 
d.  July  15,  1609. 

CARACCI,  LUDOVICO;  b.  1555;  d. 
1610. 

These  three  painters,  of  whom  Ludovico  was 
the  oldest  and  the  uncle  of  the  other  two,  were 
of  very  great  celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  down  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth ; 
their  more  important  works,  especially  those  of 
Annibale,  being  still  cited  in  old-fashioned  books 
of  instruction  and  reference  as  ranking  with  the 
first  paintings  in  the  world.  Modem  opinion 
has  turne<l  in  a  very  different  direction,  and, 
while  admitting  the  immense  abilities  of  these 
painters,  ia  inclined  to  rank  them  much  lower 
in  the  scale  of  good  taste  and  tnie  artistic 
power.  They  did  some  mural  and  decorative 
work,  especially  in  Rome. 

Bolognini,  Vite  del  Pittori  ed  Artifici  Bolo- 
gnesi;  and  in  the  General  Bibliography,  Bryan; 
Scribner;  Seubert. 

CARADOSSO.     (See  Foppa,  Ambrogio.) 

CARAVANSERAI.  In  Turkey  and  Persia 
a  building  for  the  lodging  of  travellers  and  usu- 
ally erected  by  a  monarch  or  wealthy  benefactor 
as  a  work  of  public  beneficence,  upon  a  fre- 
quented caravan  route.  Those  of  Persia  are 
the  finest,  usually  enclosed  by  a  solid  wall, 
entered  by  an  imjK)8ing  gateway,  and  provided 
with  a  great  number  of  vaulted  lodging  cham- 
bers in  one  or  two  stories,  with  a  fountain  of 
abhitions,  latrines,  a  prayer  platform  and  sta- 
bling for  camels  and  horses.     (See  Khan.) 

CARBONEL,  AIiONZO ;  sculptor  and  ar- 
chitect; d.  September,  IGCO. 

He  designed  the  altar  and  pavement  of  the 

church  of  the  monastery  of  the  Escorial.     At 

the  death  of  Juan  Gomez  de  Mora,  Carbonel 

was  made  chief  master  of  all  the  royal  works. 

Borniudez,  Diccionario  Ilistorico;  Carl  Justi, 
Diego  Velasquez. 

CARCASE;  CARCASS.  A  building,  or 
any  part  or  element  of  a  building,  finished  as  to 
its  main  construction.     This  term  is  evidently 
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of  loose  application ;  thus,  the  carcass  of  a  house 
might  be  either  the  framing  and  floor  timbers 
without  siding,  flooring,  or  roofing,  or  the  build- 
ing with  those  additions,  but  without  inside  trim, 
window  sash,  etc. 

CARCASS  FLOORINa.  The  naked  fram- 
ing of  a  fioor,  comprising  all  the  supporting 
timbers,  but  without  either  ceiluig  or  floor 
boards.     (English  usage.) 

CARCASS  ROOFINa.  The  naked  frame- 
work of  a  roof,  without  its  sheathing  or  roof 
covering.     (English  usage.) 

CARCER.  A,  In  Latin,  a  prison;  hence 
in  modem  European  languages  any  room  or 
building  answering  the  purpose  of  a  prison. 
Often  used  jocosely,  as  by  the  students  of  the 
German  universities. 

B,  (In  the  original  Latin  meaning,  an  en- 
closed  or  confined  space.)  One  of  the  chambers 
at  the  starting  place  of  a  Roman  circus.  Each 
one  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  a  single 
chariot  and  its  horses,  and  it  was  from  these 
carceres  that  the  chariots  all  started  together 
at  the  signal.     (See  Circus.) 

CARDI,  LUIOI  (CiaOLI);  architect, 
painter,  poet,  musician,  anatomist;  b.  1559; 
d.  1613. 

Gardi  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Cigoli,  near 
Florence,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Buon talent!  (see 
Buontalenti)  in  architecture.  He  built  the 
Loggia  de*  Tomaquinci,  the  portal  of  the  con- 
vent of  S.  Felicitk,  and  the  Palazzo  Renuccini 
in  Florence.  In  Home  he  began  the  palazzo  in 
the  Piazza  Madama  (now  dei  Senatori),  which 
was  finished  by  Marucclli. 

Gurlitt,  Gesrhichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Milizia,  Mmnorie, 

CARHJiON.  A  chime  of  bells.  The  French 
tenn  signitying  a  number  of  bells  grouped  to- 
gether, and  so  diflering  in  size  and  tone  as  to  be 
capable  of  producing  musical  combinations  of 
sound.  In  English,  as  in  French,  the  term  is 
extended  to  mean  the  sound  itself,  especially 
when  a  large  number  of  bells  is  employed. 
The  most  remarkable  carillons  are  those  in 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands.  It  is  stated 
that  a  church  in  Delft  hc'ul  once  a  thousand 
bells,  but  the  chimes  now  existing  have  a  much 
less  number.  Several  of  those  in  Belgium  are 
of  more  than  150  bells,  the  smallest  of  which  is 
scarcely  larger  than  the  dinner  bell  of  a  country 
tavem.  Onliuarily  the  hammers  of  the  bells  are 
moved  by  means  of  wires  attached  to  a  piece  of 
machinery  with  a  revolving  dmm.  The  min- 
gling of  sound  is  not  very  artistically  planned, 
and  is  rather  a  pleasant  jangle  of  separately 
agreeable  notes  than  a  concerted  piece  of  music. 
In  some  of  the  towns  of  Belgium  the  carillon  is 
rung  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 

CARISTIE,  AUaUSTIN  NICOLAS ;  ar- 
chitect and  archaeologist;  b.  Dec.  6,  1783;  d. 
Dec.  5,  1862. 
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The  earliest-known  Caristie  was  Michel  Ange, 
an  Italian,  who  built  the  college  of  the  Jesuits 
at  Autun  (France)  in  1709,  and  rebuilt  the 
church  of  the  Celestins  at  Amiens  (1726-1732). 
The  father  of  Augustiu  Nicolas  was  an  architect 
in  Dyon  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  A.  N. 
Caristie  went  from  Lyons  to  Paris  to  study  with 
A.  L.  T.  Vaudoyer  (see  Vaudoyer,  A.  L.  T.)  and 
Ch.  Percier  (see  Percier),  and  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1813.  In  1824  he  was  com- 
missioned by  the  minister  of  the  interior  to 
examine  the  condition  of  the  Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Orange,  and  to  re])ort  concerning  the 
means  required  to  restore  and  preserve  it.  He 
investigated  also  the  Roman  theatre  at  Orange. 
Caristie  published  his  results  in  two  works, 
Notice  sur  V  litat  Actuel  de  VArc  d^  Orange 
et  des  ThMtres  Antiques  d'  Orange  et  d' Aries, 
etc.  (4to.,  Paris,  1839),  and  Monuments  An- 
tiques d  Orange :  Arc  de  Triomphe  et  TIi4- 
dtre  (large  folio,  Paris,  1856).  He  completed 
the  restoration  of  the  arch  in  1829,  and  ex- 
hibited his  drawings  in  the  Salon  of  1831.  In 
1824  he  was  charged  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Mausoleum  to  the  victims  of 
Quiberon,  and  in  1827  appointed  architect  of 
the  presbytery  of  the  Madeleine  (Paris).  In  1 842 
he  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  chateau  of 
Anet,  especially  the  great  portal  and  chai)cl. 

C^sar  Daly,  Xotice  n^crologique  in  Jievue  Ge- 
nirale;  Ch.  Luca«,  A.  N.  Caritttie  in  La  Grande 
Encydopedie  ;  Baltard,  Notice  sur  Caristie. 

CARISTIB,  MICHZZL  ANQR  (See  Ca- 
ristie, Augustin  Nicholas.) 

CARL.  (A  Cerman  form  of  the  name  Carolus; 
in  English,  Charles.)  For  words  beginning  with 
this  proper  name,  such  as  Carlsbriicke,  see  Karl. 

CARNZZL.  Same  as  Crenelle,  in  the  sense  of 
an  embrasure  of  a  battlement. 

CARPACCIO,  VTPTORB ;  b.  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century:  d.  after  1522. 

A  painter  whose  principal  pictures  are  in  the 
academy  of  Venice,  but  who  has  left  in  the  little 
chapel  of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Schiavoni  a  series  of 
small  wall  paintings  of  very  original  and  unusual 
character.  These  have  been  praised  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  way  by  some  English  critics.  The 
large  paintings  illustrating  the  life  of  S.  Ursula 
have  been  moved  from  the  suppressed  scuola 
named  from  that  saint.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  wall  pictures  of  the  Venetian  school  were 
commonly  painted  upon  canvas,  and  easy  of 
removal;  that  school,  with  all  its  magnificent 
achievement,  having  failed  to  discriminate  as 
closely  as  the  Florentines  or  as  Correggio  be- 
tween the  mural  painting  proper  and  the  large 
removable  painting  in  a  frame. 

(See,  in  General  Bibliography,  Bryan;  Seu- 
bert.) 

CARPRAUX,  JEAN  BAPTI8TE;  sc;ulp- 
tor;  b.  May  11,  1827  (at  Valenciennes,  Nord, 
France);  d.  Oct.  12,  1875. 
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Carpeaux  was  the  son  of  a  poor  maaon  of 
Valenciennes  (Nord,  France),  and  studied  first  at 
the  academy  of  that  town.  Oct.  2,  1844,  he 
entered  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Buret,  but  was  influenced 
much  more  by  Francois  Rude  (see  Rude)  and 
David  d'Angers  (see  David  d'Angers).  In  1854 
he  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rom£  with  his  fine 
statue  of  Hector  and  Astyanax.  Carpeaux  exe- 
cuted the  sculptural  decoration  of  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore  at  the  Tuileries  (Paris).  His  famous 
group  of  Iai  Danse  on  the  fa9ade  of  the  Grand 
Opera  house  (Paris)  was  placed  in  position  in 
1869.  The  Fontaine  de  V Ohservatoire  in  the 
Luxembourg  garden  was  exhibited  in  plaster  at 
the  Salon  of  1872  and  finished  in  bronze  in 
1874.     The  animals  are  by  Fr^miet. 

£.  Chesneau,  Le  Statuaire  J.  B,  Carpeaux; 
Paul  Mantz,  Carpeaux  in  Gaz.  d.  Beaux  Arts, 
1870;  Jules  Clarelie,  Peintres  et  Sculpteurs  Con- 
temporainSy  first  series. 

CARPBNTER.  A  workman  in  wood ;  espe- 
cially one  who  does  the  larger  and  rougher  work, 
as  of  building  construction,  and  as  dbtinguished 
from  a  joiner  and  cabinetmaker. 

CARPBNTER,  JOHN;  bishop  ;  b.  1476. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  John  Carpenter, 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  formerly  president  of  Oriel 
College,  was  interested  in  the  construction  of 
S.  Mary's  church,  Oxford,  and  was  a  principal 
benefactor  of  that  work. 

Pugin,  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  8. 

CARPENTR7.  The  work  of  a  carpenter. 
Also,  the  result  of  such  work ;  building  in  wood, 
or  woodwork  in  general.  Carpentry  is  some- 
times distinguished  from  Framing  as  referring 
rather  to  the  smaller  members  of  a  building,  as 
window  frames,  stairs,  if  not  highly  finished, 
flooring,  and  the  like ;  it  is  distinguished  from 
joinery  and  cabinetmaking  as  being  rougher 
and  dealing  rather  with  the  essential  parts  of  a 
structure  than  the  more  decorative  parts,  with- 
out which  the  building  might  still  exist. 

CARPION  (KARPION).     (See  Ictinus.) 

CARR,  JOHN;  architect:  b. May  15, 1723; 
d.  Feb.  22,  1807. 

Can*  began  as  a  mason,  settled  in  York 
(England),  and  gradually  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  an  architect.  He  built  the  court- 
house at  York  and  a  large  number  of  fine 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city. 
He  was  twice  lord  mayor  of  York  (1770  and 
1785). 

CARRRFOUR.  An  open  place  from  which 
a  number  of  streets  or  avenues  radiate.  The 
proper  signification  of  the  French  term  is  the 
place  at  the  meeting  of  any  streets,  but  in  its 
English  use  the  idea  of  the  lai^  open  space  ia 
always  retained. 

CARRIAOE.  A,  An  inclined  beam  or 
stringpiece  for  supporting  a  stair. 
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B.  la  a  lumber  mill,  the  movable  framework 
which  carriea  the  log  or  plank  and  feeds  it  to 
the  saw  or  plane. 

CAKRIAOE  HOUSE.  A  building,  or  a 
part  of  one,  for  the  slidter  of  wheeled  vehicles 
when  not  in  use ;  especially  those  of  some 
elegance.  Such  a  place  is  the  almost  imiveisal 
accompaniment  of  a  stable,  and  is  usuallj 
arrunged  under  the  some  roof  with  the  stable 
proper.  Sometimes,  on  a  hilUiile,  the  carriage 
house  is  above  and  the  etablc  on  a  lower  level. 
Where  space  is  not  limited,  or  where  great  ex- 
pense and  display  are  proposed,  carriage  bouses 
are  sometimes  separate  buildings.  The  harness 
room  is  generally  attached  to  it,  as  is  a  place 
for  the  washing  of  carriages  and  the  like.  (See 
Stable.) 

CARSIAOB  PORCH.  A  deep  and  brood 
porch  into  or  through  which  a  carriage  maj  be 
driven,  permitting  its  occupants  to  dismount 
under  raver.  Before  public  buildings  in  cities 
they  are  commonly  constructed  of  iron  aud 
gkss ;  in  the  couotiy  they  are  of  wood  or  stone 
according  to  circumstances.  Often  miscalled 
in  the  United  States  Portenxich&te.  (See 
Marquise.)  — A,  D.  T.  H. 

CARRT  UP.  To  build  up  vertically,  as  a 
wall,  and  distinguished  from  extending  such 
a  wall  or  other  structure  horizontally.  Thus  a 
building  law  may  limit  the  height  to  which 
side  walls  may  be  carried  up  in  advance  of  and 
independently  of  the  front  wall ;  and  a  contract 
may  specify  that  the  whole  wall  shall  be  car- 
ried up  of  a  uniform  thickness.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CARTER,  JOHN;  architectural  draughts- 
man; b.  Juue  22,  1748  (in  Ireland);  d.  Sept. 
8,  1817. 

Carter  illustrated  Richard  Gough's  Septd- 
chral  Monumenl»  and  Hintory  of  Croyland 
Aitbey  and  published  Specimens  of  Ancient 
ScKljiture  aiid  Painting  now  remaining  in 
England  (2  vols.,  folio,  1780,  etc.). 

Redgrave,  Dietlonarf  of  AnitU;  Avers  Areht- 
teclural  Lihrarg  Catalogue. 

CARTOH  PIERRE.  A  solid  material  for 
building  purposes,  wall  decoration,  and  the 
like;  a  variety  of  papier -machi  especially 
intended  to  imitate  stone  carving. 

CARTOON.  A  drawing  or  transfer  of  a 
drawing  upon  a  large  sheet  or  sheets  of  paper; 
especially  in  Fresco  Painting,  Fresco  Sccco,  Mu- 
ral-Painting of  other  kinds,  in  Mosaic  and  in 
ornamental  glass  work  (see  Window),  the  out- 
line in  full  size  more  or  less  filled  in  with  the 
details  of  drapery  or  the  like,  which  is  used  in 
the  actual  preparation  of  the  final  painting, 
mosaic,  etc.,  either  by  exact  copying  or  by 
tracing  or  pouncing. 

CARTOUCHE.  A.  An  ornament  which, 
like  an  escutcheon,  a  shield,  or  an  oval  or  ob- 
long panel,  has  the  central  part  plain  to  receive 
armorial  bearings,  a  cipher,  an  inscription,  or 
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an  ornamental  or  significant  piece  of  punting 
or  sculpture.  Frequent  in  French  Renaissance 
and  modem  architecture.  The  term  in  French 
denotes  such  compartments  of  any  shape  and 
filled  with  any  decoratioii,  and  is  nearly  equiva- 
lent io  Medolliou,  used  in  an  architectural  sense. 
In  English  the  late  neoclassicdeviceof  a  slightly 
convex  surface,  circular  or  oval  in  form,  is  moat 
commonly  referred  to  as  a  cnrtouche. 


Cabtouchk:  Carvikoik  WoodiCuatkadd'Ahbt. 

B.  An  oblong  figure  with  rounded  ends, 
enclosing  the  hieroglyphics  of  a  royal  or  divine 
name,  on  Egyptian  monuments. 

CARVnro.  A.  Cutting  in  wood,  stone,  or 
other  resistant  material  requiring  the  use  of 
a  sharp  tool ;  especially,  ornamental  cutting, 
whether  in  relief  or  in  intaglio.  The  distinc- 
tion between  can-ing  and  sculpture  is  wholly 
that  of  importance  ami  dignity ;  thus,  the  fig- 
ure subjects  in  Gothic  work  are  hardly  ever 
spoken  of  as  carving,  whereas  the  leaf  orna- 
ments in  bands  and  cornices  arc  otteu  so  desig- 
nated. (See,  for  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
sulgect.  Sculpture.) 

B.  A  work  or  piece  of  sculpture  as  described 
in  A.  ~  R.  S.     (Cut,  cols.  459,  460.) 

.CARTATIC  (adj.).  Of,  or  pertaining  to,  or 
resembling.  Caryatides.  A  caiyatic  order  is  a 
caryatid  with  the  entablature  it  supports. 

CARTATID  (pi.  Caryatids  or  Coiyatides). 
A  sculptured  female  figure  i»ed  as  a  support- 
ing member,  in  place  of  a  column,  or  the  like. 
Vitruvius  (I.  1)  speaks  of  them  as  somewhat 
common,  "thosedrapedmatronalfignrescrowned 
with  a  mutulus  and  cornice "  (Gwilt's  transla- 
tion), but  oa\y  a  very  few  instances  are  known 
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to  UB  in  antique  work.  Hiich  the  most  impor- 
tant inetauce  is  that  of  the  porch  called  Pan- 
(Irosium,  fonning  put  of  the  Erechtheum  at 
Athena.     The  caiyatida  here  are  free ;  that  is  to 
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area  discharging  the  aame  ot&te,  see  Atlas; 

Telamon ;  see  idao  Persian  Order,  untler  Order.) 

CASA.     In  Italian  architecture,  a  bouae,  or 

in  modern  usage,  a  building  of  almoat  any  sort, 


Carvino:  Pahil 


say,  they  take  the  place  of  columna  ;  others  are 
backed  up  by  pilaster-like  piere,  such  aa  the  one 
ill  the  British  Museum,  which  was  found  neartbc 
Appiau  ,Way  in  the  last  century,  its  original 


CLUMr  MnsBUH. 


even  applied  to  a  large,  new  buunesa  buDding 
of  many  stories.  In  Venetia,  correaponding  very 
nearly  with  paltuzo  as  used  elsewhere  in  Italy, 
as  applied  to  large  private  housea.     (See  Ca'.) 


position  not  being  known.  The  Incantada  at  I  CABA  ORAITOE.  An  ancient  ruin  in  Ari- 
Thesaalonica  had  caryatids  in  its  attic  ;  some  zona,  near  Florence.  It  is  the  only  one  remain- 
of  these  are  now  in  the  Louvre.     (For  mide  fig-  |  ing  of  numerous  like  stnicturee,  now  shapekaa 
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mounds,  that  stood  in  an  area  of  about  sixty- 
five  acres.  It  was  long  believed  to  be  the 
Chichilticalli  of  Coronadu's  expedition  of  1540, 
but  latterly  this  opinion  has  been  completely 
abandoned.  The  tirst  recorded  visit  was  made 
by  Father  Kino  (Kuehne)  in  1694,  and  it  was 
then  a  ruin.  The  earliest  description  is  by 
Captain  Mange,  who  accompanied  Father  Kino 
on  a  second  visit  in  1G97.  He  states  that  the 
central  part  was  of  four  stories,  and  the  remainder 
of  three  ;  and  also  mentions  twelve  other  build- 
ings, half  destroyed,  the  roofs  having  l)een 
burned.  Three  stories  only  are  now  determin- 
able at  the  highest  central  portion.  That  it  is 
the  work  of  American  IniUans  of  the  Pueblo 
type  is  certain.  By  Bandelicr  it  has  been  as- 
cribed to  the  stock  from  which  the  present 
Pi  mas  are  descended. 

The  Casa  Grande  was  a  communal  dwelling. 
The  dimensions  on  the  ground  afe  about  43  by 
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Casa  Grande:  Ground  Plan  and  Sketch  or 

Walls. 

59  feet.  Partitions  3  or  4  feet  thick  separate 
the  interior  into  five  divisions,  one  at  each  end 
running  transversely  and  wholly  across  the  edi- 
fice, and  three  occupying  the  middle,  parallel 
nvith  each  other  and  with  the  length  of  the 
building.  Tlie  end  divisions  are  about  10  by 
35  feet,  and  the  middle  ones  about  9^  by  25  feet 
each.  Doors  connected  tlie  rooms  on  each  floor, 
and  there  were  other  a])ertures.  The  tops  of 
the  walls  are  still  approximately  level,  and  the 
outer  ones  are  3^  to  4^  feet  thick  at  the  bottom ; 
while  at  the  top  all  are  about  2  feet  thick,  the 
reduction  having  been  accomplished  by  interior 
setbacks  at  floor  levels  and  by  exterior  batter. 
The  outside  is  n)ugh,  but  the  inner  wall  surfaces 
are  generally  quite  smooth.  Floor  joists  were 
3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  as  shown  by  the  im- 
pressions left  in  tlie  walls,  where  also  are  im- 
pressions of  smaller  poles  and  reeds.  The  walls 
are  fonned  of  large  blocks  of  adobe  clay  almost 
as  hard  as  sandstone  while  dry,  and  therefore 
exceedingly  durable  in  the  arid  region  where 
they  stand.  (See  Cajon.)  Mixlem  vandalism 
has  done  more  to  destroy  Gasa  Grande  than 
time,  but  the  United  States  government  has  re- 
paircil  it  and  made  a  reser\'ation  there.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  have  been  a  story  of 
jacal  construction.  Floors,  roofs,  and  other  finish 
were  essentially  the  same,  as  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, as  the  onlinary  Pueblo  style,  the  manner 
of  constructing  the  walls  being  the  chief  differ- 
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ence  between  this  and  many  Indian  houses  now 
occupied.  (See  Communal  Dwelling ;  Jacal ; 
Pisd.) 

Bandolier,  Report,  Part  II. ;  Bureau  Elh,  H^p.^ 
13  and  15 ;  Fewke«,  Journal  of  Am.  Eth.y  Vol.  11. 

—  F.  S.  D. 


An  ancient  ruin  in 
Chihiudiua,  Mexico,  near  the  modem  village  of 
the  same  name.  It  comprises  the  best  preser>'ed, 
and  probably  largest,  of  a  number  of  groups  lying 
in  the  wild  country  round  about.  Numerous 
houses  were  of  one  or  two  stories,  but  others 
were  as  high  as  five  stories.  Many  walls  are 
still  standing  which  vary  in  thickness  from  16 
inches  to  4  feet,  and  in  places  reach  a  height  of 
35  feet.  The  construction  is  similar  to  that  of 
Casa  Grande  and  other  niins  of  the  Gila  Valley 
in  Arizona,  —  that  is,  rammed  adobe  clay.  The 
rooms  are  larger  than  are  found  in  ruins  in  the 
north  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Doorways 
were  large,  and  the  ajjertures  that  were  probably 
windows  were  sometimes  round  or  oval,  some- 
times rectangular.  Lintels  were  of  wood  about 
6  inches  thick.  Upper  floors  and  the  roofe  were 
of  beams  5  to  7  inches  in  diameter,  covered  with 
poles  and  earth  in  a  manner  similar  to  all  Pueblo 
roof  architectiu^.  Narrow  streets  separated  the 
various  groups  of  buildings.  Some  houses  may 
have  been  set  aside  —  as  in  the  towns  farther 
south  —  as  religious  structures  or  for  other  uses, 
but  the  majority  were  doubtless  communal  dwell- 
ings. The  builders  and  occupants  were  Indians 
of  the  Pueblo  type,  probably  closely  allied  to 
those  who  erectetl  the  buildings  of  the  Gila 
Valley,  though  apparently  somewhat  farther 
advanced  in  culture.  Bandelicr  estimates  the 
former  population  of  Casas  Grandes  at  about 
4000.  —  F.  S.  Dellexbauoh. 

CASCADE.  In  the  architectural  sense,  an 
artificial  waterfall  so  arranged  as  to  form  part 
of  an  architectural  or  decorative  composition. 
The  most  important  example  is  that  in  the 
garden  of  the  Royal  Palace,  at  Caserta,  near 
Naples.     (See  Chateau  d'Eau.) 

CABCATiTiTTB,  JAIME;  architect  and  sculp- 
tor. 

Cascalles  made,  about  1366,  in  the  chapel  of 
S.  Benito,  at  the  monastery  of  Polbet  (Ciudad 
Real,  Spain),  the  monuments  of  the  children  of 
Don  Pedro  IV.,  King  of  Aragon.  Some  inter- 
esting fragments  remahi. 

Viilaza,  Adiciones  al  Diccionario  Historico, 

CASE.  A.  A  box,  enclosure,  or  hollow  re- 
ceptacle, as  the  space  in  which  a  stairway  is 
built :  a  staircase. 

B,  Same  as  Casing. 

C  The  carcass  or  structural  framework  of  a 
house  or  other  building.  (Rare  in  United 
States.) 

Door  Casa.  A  frame  consisting  of  jamb 
pieces  and  lintel  or  head  framed  or  nailed  to- 
gether, to  one  side  of  which  the  door  is  hung, 
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and  in  which  it  closes ;  that  face  of  the  frame 
or  case  having  a  rebate  so  that  the  door  when 
closed  into  the  rebate  shall  be  flush  with  the 
wall,  or  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  face  of  the 
wall.  In  thin  walls  and  partitions  the  case  is 
as  thick  as  the  partition,  and  finished  with  a 
trim  on  either  side  the  latter.  In  thick  walls 
the  case  finishes  with  a  trim  on  one  side,  and  a 
bciid  or  moulding  against  the  masonry  or  plas- 
tered jam  on  the  other. 

CASE-BAT.  Any  one  division  of  a  roof 
or  floor  comprising  two  principals  (rafters  or 
girders),  and  the  purlins  or  joists  between 
them,  except  that  next  the  end  wall  or  gable, 
called  the  tail-bay,  in  which  one  end  of  the  pur- 
lins or  joists  is  carried  by  the  wall.     (See  Bay.) 

CASEIN  PAINTING;  CASEINE 
PAINTINO.  Painting  with  the  use  of  casein, 
one  of  the  constituents  of  milk,  which  combines 
chemically  with  quicklime.  This  combination 
can  be  diluted  with  water,  and,  when  dry,  is 
very  hard  and  insoluble.  It  follows,  then, 
that  this  medium  can  be  employed  on  freshly 
plastered  walls.  It  can  also  be  used  on  dry 
plaster.  Casein  is  prepared  from  cheese  by 
trituration,  but  even  fresh  white  cheese  may 
be  used  instead  of  pure  casein  without  further 
treatment.  To  prepare  the  pigments,  first  stir 
up  three  parts  of  cheese  and  one  of  fat  slaked 
lime.  The  quantity  of  colour  to  be  added  nmst 
be  learned  by  exiHJrience.  Earth  (flours  and 
metallic  oxides  should  be  used,  and  for  white, 
oxide  of  zinc  or  sidphite  of  baryta,  or  whiting. 
The  medium  must  be  freshly  prepared  every 
day,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  use 
of  it  is  infrequent.  Even  the  small  amount  of 
casein  to  be  found  in  milk  unmixed  with  quick- 
lime makes  it  an  excellent  medium,  more  or  less 
insoluble.  The  Italians  use  it  as  a  medium 
both  on  fresh  and  dry  plaster,  preferably  on  the 
former.     (See  Tempera.) 

—  Frederic  Crowninshield. 

CASEMATE.  A.  In  fortification,  a  vaulted 
and  supposed  bombproof  chamber,  intended  to 
contain  a  gun,  and  having  therefor  an  em- 
brasure in  the  outer  wall.  The  seacoast 
"caatles"  built  between  1800  and  1865  were 
planned  with  as  many  as  three  stories  of  case- 
mates, and  with  a  barbette  platform  on  the 
summit.  Modern  fortification  tends  to  abandon 
the  use  of  this. 

J5,  Same  as  Casement,  C ;  an  erroneous 
term. 

CASEMENT.  A.  A  window  having  hinge<l 
or  i)ivoted  sash,  oi)eniug  either  outwanl  or 
inward.  In  North  Germany  many  such 
windows  open  outward,  and  this  is  i)referred, 
except  where  it  is  desired  to  put  up  secondary  or 
outer  fixe<l  sash  (forming  "  double  windows  ")  in 
winter.  English  country  houses  were  commonly 
fitted  with  light  iron  sa^h  in  very  small  case- 
ments.    These  also  opened  outward,  and  were 
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held  by  long  hooks  or  some  other  form  of  sash- 
holder.  This  fashion  has  been  revived  of  late. 
(See  French  Casement  below.) 

B.  One  leaf  or  swinging  frame  fonning  part 
of  such  a  window,  and  thus  in  British  usage  dis- 
tinguished from  a  sash.  In  the  United  States, 
usually  called  casement  sash. 

C.  In  mediaeval  architecture,  a  deep,  hollow 
moulding  similar  to  the  scotia  of  classic  archi- 
tecture. 

French  Casement.  A  casement  having  two 
meeting  hinged  leaves  opening  inward,  secured 
usually  when  close<l  by  an  Espagnolette.  This 
is  almost  the  only  form  of  window  used  in 
France,  and  is  common  throughout  Europe. 
The  difficulty  of  making  such  casements  tight 
against  driving  storms  is  overcome  in  France  by 
careful  workmanship.  The  meeting  rails  form 
a  large  semicircular  tongue  and  groove,  forced 
tightly  one  into  the  other  by  closing.  The  sill 
joint  is  protected  either  by  a  drip  moidding  on 
the  bottom  rails  overhanging  the  edge  of  the 
wooden  stool,  or  by  a  hinged  brass  drip,  which, 
on  closing  the  window,  folds  dowTi  over  the 
stool.  In  the  United  States  French  casements 
are  chiefly  used  to  give  access  to  balconies  or 
verandas.     (Called  often  French  Window.) 

CASERNE.  A  barrack  for  troops — a  build- 
ing for  tiie  lodging  of  soldiers.  The  French 
term,  rare  in  English ;  it  is  used,  however, 
for  those  buildings  of  grejit  architectural  preten- 
sions which  are  not  uncommon  in  the  cities  of 
the  Continent.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  noted 
is  that  facing  the  CJiamjys  de  MarSy  in  Paris, 
which  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  as  a 
military  school,  and  several  others  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Also,  the  Caserne  Napoleon 
and  the  Casenie  Prmce-Eugkne,  both  built 
during  the  Second  Empire. 

CASHEL.  In  Irish  archaeology,  an  enclos- 
ing wall  of  rough  stone,  intended  either  for 
defence  as  forming  part  of  a  nide  fort,  or  enclos- 
ing a  church  or  several  sacred  buildings.  By 
some  writers  the  tenn  has  been  adopted  for 
general  use  as  meaning  an  enclosure  of  rough 
stonework. 

CASINO.  In  general,  the  exterior  covering 
of  a  stnicture  or  member  of  a  structure  ;  a  shell 
or  boxing  of  some  superior  material,  as  the  ma- 
hogany casing  of  a  ceiling  l)eam.  Specifically, 
in  the  United  States  the  boxing  or  frame  about 
an  opening  —  that  portion  which  is  parallel  to 
the  general  surrounding  surface,  and  therefore 
usually  at  right  angles  to  the  jambs.  It  may 
be  structural,  as  those  parts  which  form  the 
inside  and  the  outside  of  a  cased  frame  (see 
Frame  ;  Lining),  or  decorative,  as  the  trim  or 
architmve  of  a  door. 

CASINO.  (Italian  diminutive, "  little  house," 
from  Casa.) 

A.  In  the  Italian  sense,  a  pleasure  house  in 
a  garden,  or  in  the  gnmnds  of  a  villa,  usually 
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devoted  to  purposes  of  recreation  and  perhaps 
used  to  store  works  of  art,  as  the  casino  of  the 
Villa  Borghese,  or  of  the  Vigna  Papa  Giulio,  at 
Rome.     Sometimes  used  also  for  residence. 

B.  Hence,  a  building  for  recreation  belonging 
to  a  club,  or  connected  with  a  spa,  watering- 
place,  or  like  public  resort  —  e.  g.  that  at  Monte 
Carlo,  or,  in  the  United  States,  at  Newport  and 
Naniigansett  Pier.  A  casino  in  this  sense  is 
provided  with  music  rooms,  cafi^  and  restaurant, 
rooms  for  cards  and  other  games,  smokuig  and 
conversation  rooms,  billiard  room,  verandas,  and 
ornamental  grounds.  The  building  is  usually 
large  and  complex  ;  the  term  therefore  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

C  In  English  and  American  usage  at  dif- 
ferent epochs  a  dwelling  house  whose  design 
affects  the  one-storied  look  of  A.  In  the 
United  States,  before  1850,  several  such  build- 
ings were  put  up  two  or  three  stories  high, 
but  having  at  least  one  front  which  pretended 
to  be  of  a  single  ground  story  only. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CASPAR,  ADAM.  (See  Caspar,  Eugenius.) 

CASPAR  (CASPARINI),  EUOENIUS ; 
organ  builder. 

The  Casparini  were  a  famous  family  of  organ 
builders  in  the  seventeenth  centiuy.  Eugeniiis, 
bom  at  Sorau  (Prussia),  was  the  son  of  an  organ 
builder.  After  working  in  Bavaria  he  went  in 
1644  to  Italy  and  live<l  for  many  years  in  Padna. 
In  1694  he  was  called  to  Vienna.  In  1697  he 
built  the  great  organ  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul  at  Gorlitz  hi  Silesia,  which  was 
finished  in  1704.  This  organ,  the  most  famous 
work  of  Eugenius,  is  described  by  several  au- 
thors. He  built  organs  also  for  the  churches 
of  S.  Giustina  at  Pa<lua,  of  S.  Georgio  Maggiore 
at  Venice,  for  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna, 
and  elsewhere.  Eugenius  was  assisted  by  his 
son  Adam.  Adam's  sou,  Johann  Gottlob,  was 
also  an  organ  builder. 

AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie. 

CASPAR,  JOHANN  OOTTLOB.  (See 
Caspar,  Eugenius.) 

CASSOON.  A  deep  ceiling  panel,  a  caisson 
or  cotter.     (Rare.) 

CAST.  A  reproduction  of  the  forms  of  any 
object,  usually  in  a  sotl  material  which  will 
harden  after  a  time.  The  cast  first  taken,  as  of 
a  bas-relief,  a  moulding,  or  the  like,  is  usually 
called  the  mould ;  and  is,  of  course,  the  reverse  of 
the  original.  That  which  is  taken  from  the 
mould  will,  of  course,  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  object.  It  is  common  to  make  casts  in 
plaster  and  in  sulphur,  the  latter  having  the 
great  advantage  that  it  does  not  shrink  in  set- 
ting ;  and  moulds  of  bas-reliefs  and  the  like  are 
made  of  gelatine,  which  is  capable  of  easy  ma- 
nipulation. The  second  ca8t,  or  reproduction  of 
the  original  object,  is  most  commonly  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  and  the  study  of  architecture  has  been 
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largely  aided  by  the  use  of  such  casts  of  archi- 
tectural detail.  The  eastern  wing  of  the  Tro- 
caddro  Palace  in  Paris  is  occupied  by  a  collection 
of  such  casts,  made  with  great  care  to  facilitate 
the  comparison  of  the  sculptured  and  architec- 
tural detail  of  the  different  periods.  Of  pure 
sculpture,  the  largest  collection  of  casts  in  the 
world  is  that  at  Berlin,  and  large  ones  exist  in 
Dresden,  Vienna,  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
in  Loudon,  and  in  many  other  museums  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States ;  but  of  architec- 
tural details  few  considerable  collections  exist ; 
besides  that  at  the  Trocadero  there  is  one  at  the 
South  Kensingttm  Museum,  and  one  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York. 
Many  architects  have  some  casts  in  their  offices, 
these  being  more  usually  pieces  of  ornament  in 
low  relief  or  the  hke,  things  which  are  easy  of 
distribution ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  detail 
loses  its  chief  value  when  removed  from  its  sur- 
roundings and  from  the  other  details  which  go 
to  make  up  a  c(»niplete  whole.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  peculiar  importance  tliat  collections  should  be 
maide  of  pieces  as  large  as  practicable  of  the 
original  structure.  Thus,  if  a  whole  doorway 
with  its  sculptures,  or  a  fifteenth  century  Italian 
pulpit  complete  in  all  its  parts  can  be  set  up  in 
plaster,  it  will  be  of  more  use  to  the  student 
than  many  smaller  fragments,  however  carefully 
chosen  and  i)erfectly  made. 

Casts  of  sculpture  or  of  architectural  detail 
should  always  l)e  coloured  in  close  imitation  of 
the  colour  of  tlie  original ;  because  the  forms 
which  are  appropriate  for  white  or  very  light 
material  may  not  be  fit  for  work  executed  in  a 
dark  substance.  Difficidty  arises  when  the 
colour  of  the  original  is  variegated.  Thus,  a 
diorite  statue  from  Egypt  would  be  hard  to 
imitate  in  its  colour;  but  no  such  difficulty 
exists  in  the  case  of  statues  or  decorative  work 
in  basalt,  bronze,  red  marble,  or  the  like.  If 
for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  set  up  in  a  gallery 
the  al>solutely  unaltered  cast  as  it  leaves  the 
mould,  with  all  its  seams  and  ridges  unremoved, 
another  should  be  prepared,  carefully  finished 
by  skilful  and  conscientious  hands,  and  coloured 
in  close  imitation  of  the  original ;  this  finishing 
being  done,  of  course,  in  the  presence  of  the 
original  and  before  the  cast  is  delivered  to  the 
purchaser.  Another  use  of  casts  is  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  proposed  restoration.  Modem  ar- 
chaeological feeling  prohibits  such  restorations 
as  were  freely  made  as  late  as  1820,  even  in 
such  important  and  carefully  considered  works 
of  ancient  art  as  the  iEgina  sculptures  at 
Muni(^h,  and  this  is  well ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  carrying  out  in  plaster  of  pro- 
posed or  suggested  schemes  of  completing  a 
statue,  a  bas-relief,  or  an  architectural  detail. 
A  slight  beginning  has  been  made  at  such  work  as 
this,  especially  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  Dresden. 

—  R.  S. 
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CASTELL,  ROBERT;  architect. 

Cjistell  published,  inider  the  patronage  of  Lord 
Burlington  (see  Boyle,  Richard),  the  Villas  of 
the  Ancients.  He  is  supposed  to  l)e  identical 
with  the  Castell  whose  sufferings  and  death  in 
the  Fleet  Prison  in  1729  are  descril>ed  by  J.  T. 
Smith  (op.  cit.). 

J.  T.  Smith,  An  Antiquarian  Ramble  in  the 
Streets  of  London  ;  Castell,  Villas  of  the  Ancients. 

CASTELIiAMONTE,  AMADEO  CONTE 
DI;  architect. 

An  architect  of  the  school  of  Pellegrino  and 
Domenico  Tibaldi  (see  Tibaldi).  He  entered 
the  service  of  Carlo  Emmanuele  II.,  Duke  of 
Savoy  ( 1634-1 G75),  and  for  him  planned  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Carlo  (1G38),  the  Palazzo  Reale 
(l)egun  1G4G),  and  the  Ospedale  Maggiore 
(IG75),  all  at  Turin  (Italy).  For  the  duke  also 
he  built  the  hunting  seat  and  park  near  Turin 
called  Veneria  Reale  (now  destroyed).  Castella- 
monte  published  a  description  of  his  park  in 
the  fonn  of  a  dialogue  entitled  Veneria  Reale 
(Turin,  1674,  folio). 

Gurlitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien. 

CA8TELLATE ;  -ED  (adj.).  A.  Provided 
or  formed  with  castellations  ;  having  embattled 
parapets  consisting  of  merlons  and  crenelles  or 
embrasures. 

B.  Resembling  a  castle,  or  made  to  resemble 
one  in  api)earance.  (See  Castle ;  Crenelle ; 
Embrasure  ;  Paraj)et ;  etc.) 

CASTELLET.  A  small  cjistle.  The  English 
form  of  the  French  Chdtelet;  rare.  (Written 
also  Castelet  and  Castlet.) 

CASTELLI,  FRANCESCO.  (See  Borro- 
mino,  Frances(;o.) 

CASTELLUM.  A,  In  Roman  arehieology, 
a  small  fortified  post,  as  at  a  point  on  a  wall  of 
defence.  Thus,  along  the  wall  Iwtween  the 
Roman  province  of  Britain  and  the  unconquered 
north  of  Scotland  there  was  a  castellum  to  every 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
distance  (nineteen  forts  in  a  length  of  twenty- 
seven  miles).  Other  ciistelli  were  nuich  larger, 
and  the  term  seems  to  have  l)een  extended  to 
fortresses  of  considerable  size.  The  term  was 
perhaps  most  (jommonly  used  as  meaning  a  for- 
tress whi(!h  was  nothing  else,  rather  than  a 
walled  and  fortified  town. 

B.  Also,  according  to  some  writers,  —  as 
Yitruvius,  —  a  distributing  resen'oir  connected 
with  a  Roman  acpieduct,  the  full  title  being  then 
Castellum  Aijuanim.  —  R.  S. 

CASTEL  8.  ANOELO.  The  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian  as  altered  by  the  addition,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  a  superstnicture  replacing  the 
conical  roof,  and  providing  at  the  same  time 
means  of  defence  against  a  sudden  attack,  and  a 
numl>er  of  (chambers  for  the  residence  of  the 
Poi>e  and  his  followers.  The  building  was  ustnl 
as  a  citadel,  and  the  means  of  escai:)e  thither 
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from  the  Vatican  were  made  easy.  It  oonnecta 
with  the  Vatican  by  a  private  jmssage.  (See 
Corridor.) 

CASTILIiE,  COUN  (NICOI.A8) ;  carpen- 
ter (malt re  inennisier). 

Dec.  30,  1507,  he  contracted  to  execute  all 
the  fine  woodwork  (memiiserie)  of  the  chateau 
of  Gaillon,  near  Rouen.  Colin  finished  the  doors 
of  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  Seine  Inferieure, 
France,  and  in  1514  made  a  design  for  the 
central  spire  which  was  not  executed.  (See 
Becquet,  Robert.)  In  1518  he  was  calUni  upon 
to  build  the  organ  loft  (buffet  d^orgues)  at  the 
church  of  S.  Maclou  at  Rouen.  The  last  pay- 
ment for  his  work  was  made  in  1521. 

Deville,  Cnmptes  de  Gaillon;  Deville,  Bevue  des 
Architect es  de  la  Cathedrale  de  Rouen;  Abl>6 
Cochet,  UOrgne  de  Saint-Maclou  in  Bulletin 
Monumental^  Vol.  XIX. 

CABTINO.  A.  The  art  and  act  of  making 
casts. 

B.  Anything  cast,  whether  of  metal  or  other 
material,  wlii<rh  has  been  melted  and  run  into  a 
mould  ;  or  of  plaster,  cement,  or  the  like,  mixed 
with  water,  which  has  been  allowed  to  set  in  & 
mould.  (For  a  casting  of  plaster  or  similar  soft 
material,  see  Cast.)  Castings  of  bronze,  brass, 
and  zinc  and  the  like  are  much  used  in  the  in- 
dustrial arts,  cast  bronze  having  l)een  i)eculiarly 
the  metal  for  fine  art  objects  in  use  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is  usual  to  finish  castings  after 
they  leave  the  mould  ;  and  this  is  done  with  fine 
tools,  fih^,  and  the  like,  and  should  l^e  done  by 
the  artist  himself  who  has  ma<le  the  original 
UKxlel.  When  a  mouhl  is  made  for  casting,  it 
must  1^  so  shai^ed  that  the  hanlened  metal  or 
other  substance  will  leave  the  mould  rightly,  and 
will  not  tear  it  by  breaking  its  particles  away. 
For  this  reason  the  forms  which  are  capable  of 
l>eing  produced  in  an  original  casting  are  limited 
in  their  character,  and  the  design  for  a  casthig 
must  be  dittereut  from  that  which  is  to  be 
A^Tought  by  hammered  work  or  in  other  ways. 
On  these  acccmnts,  cast  iron,  l)eing  much  too 
hard  for  successful  finishing  by  hand,  is  hanlly 
fit  for  delicate  ornamentation  ;  and  yet  the  Ber- 
lin iron  work,  originating  in  a  patriotic  move- 
ment in  1813,  hits  m\\c\\  charm.  Meilals  of 
bronze,  silver,  and  the  like  are  more  often  struck 
by  a  die,  but  are  sometimes  cast ;  and  the  l)eau- 
tiful  large  medals  (me<lallions)  of  the  Renais- 
siince  are  generally  cast  bas-reliefs  of  bronze. 

—  R.  S. 

CAST  IRON.  Iron  which  is  shapeil  by 
bein»(  run  into  a  moidd  while  meltetl,  as  de- 
scribed under  casting.  In  ordinary  commer- 
cial usage  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon ; 
the  material  which  nms  directly  in  liqui<l  form 
from  the  blast  furnace,  and  which  hanlens  in 
the  mould.  From  cast  iron  is  made  the  purer 
iron  which  is  used  for  working  with  the  ham- 
mer, and  also  steel.     Cast  iron  is  brittle  and 
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hard,  and  ia  not  capable  of  being  welded,  that 
is  to  say,  of  having  two  parts  united  when 
hammered  together  while  hot,  —  the  property 

in  iruii  nhich  IS  moat  impurtaat  to  it  us  a  ma- 
tenal  for  decoration      (See  Metal  >\  ork.) 

CABTIiB.  A  strong  plare,  a  bnildmg  or 
group  of  buildings  intemleil  pninsnlj  tn  sirv'i' 
Bsafurtified  poht 
Bach  as  if  belli 
by  a  Bmall  gam 
111  Id  eualili 
Buoh  garnaon  ti 
hold  out  for  at  mil 


OASTLE 
A  castle  of  the  earliest  type,  as  of  the  eleventh 
century,  may  be  cunsidered  as  a  aingle  strong 
tower    accompanied    by    minor 

liuililiiigy,  Hui'h  a^  Btables  and 
]  e  1  ap*)  ft  clinpel,  and  well  sur- 
u  le<l  by  ft  strong  palisade. 
The  tower  itself 
was  of  stiine  with 
very  tliick  walls 
ami  with  no  open- 


Castli    Littlb  Wknhak  Hall  Suitolk    13ra  Ckmtdbt     (8ei  Flak  ) 


Ijatin  coBteHum,  whirh  signiRed  generally  a 
fortified  post  on  a  Roman  wall,  or  forming 
one  of  a  chain  of  such  posts  In  mediee\a] 
practice,  howe\er  each  stronghold  was  inde- 
pendent of  its  neiglibouFB,  because  in  most 
coses  it  was  the  only  strong  place  held  by  a 
baron  or  other  feudal  tenant  of  lands  In  this 
ronnection  it  came  to  mean  the  pnncipal  resi 
dence  of  Buch  a  feudal  holder  and  is  in  later 
timee  confuseil  with  Manor  house  exactly  as  in 
French  the  term  Chdteau  is  confu8«l  with 
jtfanoir 

Some  strong  castles  were,  however,  held  by 
occupants  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king 
or  of  a  great  vassal  Thus,  in  the  struggles  of 
the  great  vassab  against  the  crown  of  France 
and  in  England  in  the  reigns  of  John,  of  Henry 
III.  and  of  Edward  II.,  many  castles  became 
merely  fortresses,  without  having  the  character 
of  a  manor  house  even  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Such  eostlea  would  naturally  be  built  in  strong 
and  def«iBibIe  positions  or  at  points  valuable  as 
commanding  a  road,  a  water  couise,  or  the  like. 
The  character  of  the  building,  however,  is  prac- 
tically the  same  throughout  Western  Europe  at 
any  given  period,  the  changes  in  the  system 
of  defence  coming  slowly  but  almost  simultane- 
ously throughout  all  the  lands  of  Northwestern 
Europe. 


iDgs  below  the  third  or  fourth  stoiy  except  the 
door,  and  tins  door  placed  high  above  the 
surrounding  level  of  the  ground  and  to  be 
reached  only  by  a 
diffiuiU  and  iiurow 
stairway  or  by  lad 
ders  Siuhatonens 
the  «ell  known  cas 
tic   of  CoDisbornugh 


in  Yorkshire,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  for- 
tresses of  this  early  time  (circa  1100).  Such  a 
tower  would  contain  but  one  chamber  in  each 
stoiy,  although  a  small  oratory,  closet,  or  private 
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room  might  be  openeil  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  or  of  one  of  the  great  buttreBses  in  some 
upper  Btory. 

Tho  castle  of  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  and  Richard  I,  of  England  is  well  illus- 
trated l^  the  strong  post  of  Chateau  Gaillard 
at  the  Andetya  in  Normandy.  This  fortress  has 
been  explained  and  illustrated  by  VioUot-le-Duc 
in  the  Dktionani  of  Arckilecture,  s.  v.  Clid- 
teaii,  Donjon,  Siitfe.  Altlinugli  special  mtli- 
tatyand  engineering  skill  muy  have  been  shown 
in  this  worlc  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
an  1  the  amount  of  ejiaut  cuclosetl,  the  number 
of  LuiUlmgs  in  lu  led  in  the  group  etr  niay 
all  be  cousidered  as  typical  The  ftntcr  c  ted 
has  well  pointed  out  that  m  the  fortrcaees  of  this 
early  time  every  separate  tower  waa  oonstructed 
aa  a  strong  post  and  arranged  for  long-continued 
dcfeace,  but  that  communication  between  tower 


OASTLB 
le-Duc  In  this  all  the  defence  of  the  castle  i* 
carried  on  from  a  chemiu-de-ronde,  which  is  an 
almost  wholly  continuous  gallery  carried  around 
the  outer  wails  and  at  a  height  of  some  120 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  Secondary 
chemins-de-ronde  arc  carried  alimg  the  walb 
and  aronnd  the  towers  at  a  still  greater  height. 
The  keep  its^ilf  forms  a  |iart  of  the  defences,  and, 
while  cajuble  of  holding  out  if  the  enemy  should 
have  gained  a  lodgment  in  the  courtyards  or 
in  other  towers,  is  much  less  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  work  than  would  have  been  the  caae 
at  an  earlier  epoi.h 

The  system  of  defence  in  all  these  castles  is 
the  same  however  Arrow  bolts  from  cross- 
bows and  stones  dropped  from  a  projecting  gal 
lery  of  defence  (see  Machicolation)  were  the 
chief  active  means  of  defence  and  great  height 
was  given  to  the  walls  in  order  to  increase  the 


Gabtlb  at  Coca,  nbab  Sboovia,  Bfaih;  16th  Crntdbt. 


and  tower  was  purposely  alow.  When  one  of 
these  was  mined  or  taken  by  escalade  the  little 
garrison  would  be  cut  to  pieces  before  it  could 
escape  to  another  part  of  the  work.  This  fault 
was  remedied  at  a  later  period,  and  the  castles 
of  the  fourteenth  century  are  most  carefully 
combined  into  a  single  position  of  defence.  Of 
these  castles  one  of  the  most  formidable  seems 
to  have  been  the  castle  of  Coucy  (Aisne)  in 
northern  France.  This  also  has  Wn  well  de- 
scribed in  the  work  above  cited,  and  these  plans 
should  be  compared  with  the  other  elaborate 
fortresses  erected  by  the  Christians  in  Syria 
after  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  For  these,  and  for  the  minor 
castles  of  the  earUer  perioil,  see  the  Handbiich 
der  Architekhir,  Part  II,  Vol.  4,  1st  Division, 
"  Die  Kriegsbaukunst,"  The  culmination  of 
the  mediteval  military  architecture  is  to  be 
found  in  the  castle  of  Fierrcfonda,  northwest 
of  Paris,  which  has  been  restored  by  Viollet- 
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violence  of  the  Uow  of  a  descending  heavy 
missile,  such  as  a  rounded  stone.  The  passive 
resistance  was  affonled  by  the  rocky  site  which 
made  mining  almost  impracticable,  or  by  the 
very  deep  ditches  surrounding  the  work,  which 
compelled  the  assailant  to  attack  the  rock  itself 
beneath  tho  ditch,  and,  finally,  by  the  excellent 
masonry  of  the  walls,  often  forming  one  solid 
mass,  without  open  rooms  within,  for  a  consid- 
erable height.  Tho  attack  and  defence,  there- 
fore, were  mainly  vertical,  and  we  are  to 
remember  that  the  besieger  might  encamp  elose 
to  the  walls  and  still  l>c  out  of  reach  of  most  of 
the  missiles  of  the  besieged.  There  remain, 
however,  to  be  considered  the  military  engines 
which  threw  large  stones  and  great  beams  of 
wood  pointed  and  shod  with  iron,  and  also,  in 
some  cases,  barrels  or  crates  of  inflammable 
materials.  The  range  of  these  engines  was  not 
very  great,  however,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  an  attack  was  { 
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dependent  upon  these  in  a  very  large  measure. 
Escalade  was  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  a  sudden 
surprise ;  but  when  the  castle  was  prepared  for 
defence  by  means  of  wooden  galleries,  as  described 
under  Machicolation,  this  method  could  hardly 
be  used.  Wooden  towers,  carried  on  wheels  and 
protected  from  fire  by  rawhides  or  other  incom- 
bustible substances,  were  rolled  up  to  the  walls, 
and  from  their  tops  bridges  were  dropped,  ena- 
:  bling  the  besiegers  to  rush  upon  the  chemins-de 
ronde  in  considerable  numbers.  This  must  be 
considered  as  a  variety  of  escalade,  and  could 
not  be  applied  until  the  wooden  galleries  of 
defence  were  nearly  demolished. 

A  castle  of  the  Middle  Ages  must  be  consid- 
ered not  only  as  a  fortified  post,  but  also  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  a  number  of  persons.  As 
regards  the  dwelling  of  the  lord  and  his  family, 
this  was  simple,  consisting  of  very  few  rooms, 
perhaps  one  large  bedroom  and  two  or  three 
very  small  appendages.  To  a  great  extent  the 
meals  were  taken  in  common  with  the  perma- 
nent garrison,  that  is  to  say,  the  lord  and  his 
permanent  force  of  retainers  took  their  meals 
together  in  the  largest  hall  which  the  castle 
affurded ;  and  the  lord's  family  would  be  present 
at  such  meals  except  in  rare  cases.  Nothing  in 
the  nature  of  sitting  rooms  or  parlours  existed, 
except  as  the  lady  of  the  castle  might  have  a 
aolar  or  bower.  (See  Hall;  House;  Manor 
House;  Schloss;  and  the  definitions  of  the 
terms  used  in  this  article.) 

For  military  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  see 
Viollet-le-I)uc's  Diclionnaire^  articles  Chitteau; 
Donjon;  Siege;  and  Tour;  also  Salvisberp,  Die 
Deuiache  Kriegs-Architektur,  The  English  books 
on  castles  and  the  like  are  more  commonly  treatises 
on  the  mrxleni  country  Iiouses  of  England  and 
picturesque  ruins,  than  an  examination  of  the 
principles  of  fortification.  —  R.  S. 

CASTLE  OF  ASIA;  CASTLE  OF 
IRTROPR  Two  ancient  fortresses  on  the  Dar- 
danelles (Bosphorus)  called  also  the  Castles  of 
the  Danlanelles,  and  built  by  Mohammed  II., 
who  captured  Constantinople  in  1453.  That 
on  the  Asiatic  side  has  been  altered  and  mounted 
with  modem  gims. 

CASTLE  HOWARD.  A  great  country 
house  and  park  in  Yorkshire,  England,  built 
in  1702  from  the  designs  of  Sir  John  Vanbrugh. 

CASTLE  RISINa.  Near  King's  Lynn, 
Norfolkshire.  A  ruined  castle  of  which  the 
keep  is  of  great  antiquity,  being  considered  of 
the  pre-€k)thic  or  so-called  Norman  epoch.  Be- 
sides this,  the  chapel  and  the  gatehouse  at  a 
little  distance  are  in  such  condition  that  they 
can  be  studied.  No  excavation  or  archaeologi- 
cal examination  has  been  made. 

CATABA8ION.  A  reliquary  or  recess  for 
relics  under  the  altar  in  a  Greek  church. 

CATACOBflB.  In  architecture,  an  under- 
ground cavern,  usually  wholly  artificial  in  char- 
acter, or  enlarged  and  shaped  by  art,  and  used 
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for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The  catacombs  best 
known  and  most  frequently  cited  for  their  tombs 
and  for  the  mural  paintings  and  relics  which 
have  been  discovered  in  them  are  those  of  Italy ; 
but  they  exist  in  Cyrene,  in  Alexandria,  and 
the  Island  of  Melos,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago, 
and  also  in  many  parts  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  where  they  occupy  chambers  excavated  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  the  soft  limestone  of 
the  Paris  basin.  There  is  no  absolute  distinc- 
tion between  the  Columbarium  of  pagan  times 
in  and  near  Rome  and  the  catacombs  which  we 
associate  with  Christian  burial ;  but  a  distinc- 
tion may  usually  be  made,  based  upon  the  more 
limited  and  exact  boundaries  of  the  columbaria^ 
they  being  circular  or  nearly  so,  and  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  the  chambers  for  funeral 
urns,  while  the  catacombs  wander  without  ap- 
parent method  in  the  form  of  long  galleries  at 
different  levels,  crossing  each  other  at  irregular 
angles,  and  giving  out  at  unequal  distances 
small  burial  chambers,  or  even  small  galleries 
without  issue,  which  themselves  give  off  burial 
chambers.  The  catacombs  near  the  Via  No- 
men  tana,  and  those  of  S.  Calixtus  at  Rome, 
arc  perhaps  the  best  known.  These  are  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

Many  works  have  been  devote«l  to  the  study 
of  the  catacombs,  of  which  the  most  notable  are 
G.  B.  de  Rossi's  La  Roma  Sotterranea  Chris- 
ttajiay  three  volumes,  1864-1877.  This,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  the  catacombs  of  Rome, 
while  much  the  most  important  treatment  of 
the  subject  has  been  hitherto  limited  to  the 
pages  of  periodicals  and  reports  of  societies.  A 
valuable  book  of  moderate  size  is  that  by  Victor 
Schultze,  Die  Katakoinben,  publisheil  at  Leip- 
zig, 1882,  and  which  gives  a  critical  account 
of  the  large  and  costly  works  which  have  been 
devoted  to  the  subject,  in  addition  to  an  analyti- 
cal history  of  the  catacombs  themselves. 

CATACUMBA.  A.  A  Catacomb,  the  Low 
Latin  form  of  the  word. 

B,  The  courtyard  or  atrium  preceding  a 
Christian  basilica. 

CATAFALQUR  A  temporary  structure 
comprising  a  scaffold  or  platform  and  a  canopy, 
tlie  whole  either  stationary  or  on  wheels,  for  the 
reception  or  public  display  of  the  remains  or 
efiigy  of  a  deceased  person,  as  for  the  funeral 
procession  or  ceremonies  and  **  lying  in  state  "  of 
a  personage  of  distinction. 

CATBAND.     In  the  North  of  England,  — 

A.  A  chain  for  closing  a  street. 

B,  A  bar  for  securing  a  door  on  the  out- 
side. 

CATCH.  A  contrivance  for  automatically 
securing  a  door,  shutter,  or  a  similar  movable 
leaf  by  the  action  of  gravity  or  of  a  spring.  In 
some  of  its  more  elaborate  forms  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  latch  or  spring  lock.  (See 
Latch;  Lock.) 
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CATHAIR.     Same  as  Cahcr. 

CATHEDRA.  The  official  seat  or  throne 
of  the  bishop  in  a  church.  At  Torcello,  near 
Venice,  is  the  only  existing  example  of  the  an- 
cient seating  of  the  clergy  in  tiers  around  the 
apse ;  the  cathedra  of  marble  occupies  the 
centre,  and  is  raised  high  above  the  other  seats, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it.  Ancient 
bishops'  chairs  of  stone  in  their  ancient  place,  at 
the  rear  of  the  apse,  exist  in  the  basilicas  of  S. 
Clemente  and  S.  Lorenzo,  at  Rome ;  and  a  Ro- 
manesque stone  cathedra  is  in  the  western  apse 
of  Aufcsburg  cathe<]ral.     (See  Bishop's  Throne.) 

CATHEDRAL  (adj.).  Having  to  do  with 
the  chair  or  throne  (Le,  of  a  bishop). 

CATHEDRAL  (n.)  (more  pro])erly  Cathedral 
Church).  The  church  in  which  is  set  up  the 
Bishop's  Throne  or  Cathedra.  Tliis  church 
may  be  considered  as  the  bishop's  Throne 
Room;  or,  if  the  Choir  be  considered  as  the 
throne  room,  then  the  cathedral  with  Chapter 
House  and  other  accessories,  and  the  actual 
residence  of  the  bishop,  together  with  the  Clois- 
ters and  other  enclosed  spaces,  may  \)e  consid- 
ered as  the  Episcopal  Palace,  resembling  a  royal 
or  grand  ducal  palace  in  having  rooms  for  busi- 
ness and  ceremony  combined  in  the  same  build- 
ing with  the  residence  of  the  prince  and  his 
officers  and  attendants.  The  cathedral  itself  is 
not  necessarily  large  nor  splendid,  nor  is  there 
any  architectural  style  or  character  which  can 
be  said  to  belong  to  it  in  a  peculiar  sense.  In 
Athens,  the  old  cathedral,  wliich  was  used  with- 
out interruption  until  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  remains  one  of  the  smallest  churches  in 
the  world,  and  capable  of  containing  a  congre- 
gation of  only  a  few  score.  The  cathedral  of 
that  part  of  Venetia  in  which  is  situated  the 
city  of  Venice  was,  for  many  years,  a  small  and 
unimportant  church,  S.  Pietro  in  Castello,  sit- 
uated on  a  remote  island ;  and  the  church  of 
S.  Marco,  built  and  used  as  the  chapel  of  the 
Doge,  was  made  the  cathedral  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Venetian  Republic.  In  England, 
Saint  Albans  Abbey  church,  a  Romanesque 
building  of  importance,  having  been  preserved 
after  the  destruction  of  the  monastery  building 
(exactly  as  has  been  the  case  with  Westminster 
Abbey),  has  recently  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  cathedral ;  that  is  to  say,  a  new  see  was 
established  with  its  centre  in  the  town  and 
church  of  Saint  Albans.  The  largest  church 
in  Christendom,  S.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  is  not  a 
cathedral ;  the  cathedral  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
is  the  ancient  Lateran  Basilica. 

Churches  which,  have  been  cathedrals,  and 
which  have  cca^^  to  be  so,  as  in  con8e([uence 
of  the  consolidation  of  two  sees  in  one,  some- 
times retain  the  name  in  the  popular  language ; 
and  as  they  often  keep  their  canons  and  their 
ecclesiastical  officers,  except  the  bishop,  they 
receive  the  name  Collegiate  Church.     On  the 
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other  hand,  the  name  cathedral  is  not  always 
given  with  any  general  consent  to  buildings 
which  have  been  raised  to  that  rank ;  thus, 
Southwell  Minster,  which  has  been  made  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  is  still  called  by  its  old  name. 

It  appears,  then,  that  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view  the  cathedral  requires  no  separate 
treatment ;  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  churcli,  to 
be  compared  with  other  churches.  There  is, 
however,  a  cause  for  the  rapid  building  of  cathe- 
drals in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
and  of  the  great  size  and  splendour  given  espe- 
cially to  these  churches.  This  has  been  touched 
upon  in  the  article  Church  Building;  it  is  the 
communal  or  so<'ial  character  of  the  movement 
which  united  people  of  the  towns  with  their 
bishop,  and  which  resulte<l  in  the  free  using  of 
large  parts  of  the  cathedrals,  when  finished,  as 
places  of  popular  resort.  The  historical  use  of 
old  S.  Paul's  in  London  as  a  place  for  meeting 
friends,  buying,  selling,  and  engaging  servants, 
and  which  lasted  at  least  to  Shakespeare's  time, 
is  an  evidence  of  this ;  and  its  influence  is  still 
seen  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  not  only- 
are  the  cathedrals  open  more  or  less  continually 
to  all  comers,  but  even  the  public  is  alloweil  to 
pass  across  from  door  to  door,  thus  making  a 
short  cut  through  the  most  important  church  of 
the  town.  Important  cathedrals  are  mentioned 
in  the  summary  under  Church,  and  many  are 
instanced  in  such  articles  as  Gothic  Architect 
ture,  Romanesque  Architecture,  and  the  essays 
on  geographical  divisions.  —  R.  S. 

CATHEDRAL  CHURCH.  (Seeunder 
Church ;  see  also  Cathedral  (n.).) 

CATHERINE  WUJblUL.  In  England,  a 
circular  traceried  window  with  radiating  bars  or 
mullions.  (See  Rose  Window ;  Wheel  Window, 
under  Window;  Gothic  Architecture;  Tracery.) 

CATHX7D.  In  Scot<;h  usage,  a  large  flat 
stone  set  upright  to  form  the  back  of  a  fire- 
place at  a  distance  from  the  wall  behind  it,  so 
as  to  allow  of  a  seat  between  the  wall  and  fire- 
back. 

CAT   STEP.     Same  as  Crow  Step. 

CAT  STONE.  In  Scottish  arclueology,  an 
upright  stone  supposed  to  be  erected  in  memory 
of  a  fight,  and  the  name  supposed  to  be  deriveil 
from  the  "British  Cad  or  the  Gaelic  Oath'* 
(Wilson).  These  stones  are  often  inscribed, 
sometimes  in  Roman  characters,  though  it  is  not- 
evident  that  these  inscriptions  are  of  the  same 
date  as  the  first  placing  of  the  stones.  (Com- 
pare Bauta ;  Tumulus.) 

CATTANEO,  DANE8E  (DA  CARRARA); 
architect,  sculptor,  and  poet;  b.  about  1509; 
d.  1573. 

He  was  established  first  in  Rome,  but  went  to 
Venice  with  Giacomo  Sansovino  (see  Sansovino) 
after  the  sack  of  Rome  in  1527.  He  assisted 
Sansovino  at  the  Doge's  palace,  the  Libreria 
di  S.  Marco,  the  loggia  of  the  Campanile  and 
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the  Zecca  (mint).     Cattanoo  wrote  a  poem  in 
twenty-four  cantos  entitled  L  ^Amor  di  Marfisa. 
MUntz,  Renaissance. 

CATT  STONR     Same  as  Cat  Stone. 

CAUKINa.     Same  as  Caulking. 

CAULICULns.  Literally  a  stalk.  A 
Latin  term  applied  technically  to  eacli  of  the 
ei^ht  stems  which  in  the  Corinthian  capital 
spring  from  the  interspaces  of  the  second  or 
upper  row  of  acanthus  leaves,  and  bear  a  branch- 
ing pair  of  leaves  forming  a  springing  point  for 
a  pair  of  diverging  scrolls  or  volutes.  The 
term,  though  strictly  referring  only  to  the  sup- 
porting stem,  is  frequently  employed  for  the 
stem  and  scroll  together.  (See  Corinthian 
Order.    Written  also  Caulicolus  and  Caulecole.) 

—A.  D.  F.  H. 

CAXTLKINa.  A,  The  act  or  method  of 
securing  the  end  of  a  timber,  like  a  girder  or  tie 
beam,  to  another  on  which  it  rests  at  right  angles 
(as  the  wall  plate  or  sill)  by  means  of  a  cog  hold. 

B.  The  operation  or  mctliod  of  rendering  a 
joint  tight,  as  against  water  or  gas,  by  driving 
into  its  interstices  with  a  chisel  or  other  tool 
some  plastic  or  elastic  substance,  as  oakum  and 
tar  in  the  decks  of  ships,  lead  in  the  hubs  of 
soil  pipes,  etc.     (See  Plumbing.) 

C  In  boiler  work  and  hydraulic  work  a 
process  for  making  a  joint  steam  or  water  tight 
by  upsetting  the  edges  of  the  steel  or  iron 
plates.  (Written  also  Calking,  Caukiug,  Cock- 
ing, Cogfring.) 

CAUS  (also  CAUX),  SALOMON  DE  ; 
engineer,  architect,  and  landscape  architect; 
b.  1576;  d.  Feb.  27,  1C26. 

He  probably  derived  his  name  from  the  Pays 
de  Caiix  (littoral  of  the  department  of  Seine 
Infi^rieure,  France).  He  made  a  sp(*(!ial  study 
of  mechanics  and  architecture,  travelled  exten- 
sively, and  drifted  to  England  where  he  IxHiame 
architect  and  engineer  in  onlinary  to  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  was  also  drawing  master 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  followed  her  to 
Heidelberg  (Germany),  wliere  she  married 
(April,  1612)  the  Elector  Palatinate  Friedrich 
y.  Salomon  laid  out  the  great  ganlcn  of  the 
castle  at  Heidelberg,  and  probably  made  addi- 
tions to  the  castle  itself.  He  returned  to  France 
about  1620,  and  acquired  the  title  iiujhdeur  et 
architecte  du  roi.  In  his  Raisons  des  forces 
mouvantes  Salomon  describes  a  machine  for 
raising  water  by  means  of  the  expansive  power 
of  steam,  thus  taking  the  first  step  toward  the 
invention  of  the  steam  engine.  His  principal 
works  are  Ixi  Perspective  avec  la  raison  des 
ombres  et  mtroiV^  (London,  1611-1612,  folio); 
Institution  Ilarmonique  (Heidelberg,  1614, 
folio) ;  Les  Raisons  des  forces  mouvantes 
(Frankfurt,  1615);  Hortus  Palatinus,  etc. 

L^n  Sagnet,  Article  Cans  in  La  Grande  En- 
eyclop^die  ;  Koch-Seitz,  Das  Ileidelbenjer  Srhlosn; 
Pfnor,  Monographic  du  Chdteau  de  Jleidelherg. 
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(See  Onofrio  di  la  Cava.) 
CAV^SDIUM.  In  Latin,  an  inner  court, 
as  of  a  dwelling  house  (cavum  allium) ;  per- 
haps identical  with  the  Atrium,  when  that  had 
grown  from  the  large  sitting  room,  kitchen,  etc., 
to  a  court  of  genend  communication,  and  often 
open  to  the  sky,  at  least  in  part.  There  seems 
no  sufficient  reas(m  for  considering  this  term  as 
in  any  way  ditt'erent  from  atrium  in  this  later 
and  lar<?or  sense.    (Vitnivius,  VI,  3.) 

CAVALCANTI,  ANDREA  DI  IiAZ- 
ZARO  (chilled  II  Buggiano) ;  architect  and 
sculptor;  b.  U12;  d.  Feb.  21,  1462. 

Cavulcanti  was  the  foster  son  and  principal 
heir  of  Bmnellesco  (Gaye,  op.  cit..  Vol.  1, 
pp.  142-145).  Ho  made  the  water  basin  in 
the  sacristy  of  8.  Maria  del  Fiore  (Duomo^ 
Florence).  The  monument  to  Brunellesco  him- 
self in  the  Duomo  is  his  work,  and  the  death 
mask  of  Bmnellesco  in  the  0}}era  del  Diiomo 
(Fabriczy,  op.  cit.,  p.  39S). 

Hans  Stepmann,  in  Die  Architcktur  der  Renais- 
sance in  To»caua;  MUntz,  Renaiasanret  Vol.  I, 
18S0;  Fabriczy,  Filippo  Brunelleschi ;  Gaye,  Car- 
teytjio. 

CAVEA  (pi.  -.S).  In  Roman  archaeology,  a 
hollow  place  or  building,  in  several  senses. 

A,  One  of  the  lowest  tiers  of  vaulted  cells 
under  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre,  in  which 
were  confined  the  wild  beasts  destined  for  the 
show. 

B.  The  wliole  seating  space  of  a  Greek  the- 
atre as  being  an  excavated  work,  or  more  rarely 
of  an  amphitheatre  as  seeming  to  l)e  so. 

CAVE  D'WELLINO.  A  natural  cave  occu- 
pied by  men  as  a  dwelling  place.  Caves  have 
been  so  occupied  in  all  ages.  In  Europe  there 
are  caves  that  were  occupied  long  ago  for  an 
extended  pericxl ;  but  in  America,  while  numer- 
ous natural  caves  have  been  inhabited,  the  du- 
ration of  the  residence  within  them  was  com- 
paratively short.  Some  caves  were  walled  up 
in  front,  leaving  only  a  tloorway.  Many  of 
those  existing  in  the  Southwestern  United 
States  were  very  small,  and  were  nothing  more 
than  storage  vaults.  In  the  huge  cavelike 
recesses  of  the  sandstone  clip's  of  the  Southwest, 
houses  and  villages  have  been  constructed  by 
American  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  tyix;,  and  these 
structures  are  often  described  as  cave  dwellings, 
though  they  properly  belong  to  the  class  "  cliff 
dwellings."  (See  Cavate  Lodge,  under  Lodge; 
Cliif  Dwelling ;  Cliff  Outlook ;  Communal  Dwell- 
ing, etc.) 

CAVE  TEMPLE.  A  sacred  shrine  or  place 
of  worship  excavated  in  the  rock.  The  most 
important  are  those  at  Ellora,  in  the  Dekkan, 
200  miles  nortlieast  of  Bombay.  (See  India ; 
Kailas ;  Monolithic  Architecture ;  Kock  Cut 
Building.) 

CAVETTO.  A  moulding  having  a  simple 
concave  profile,  usually  a  quarter  round  ;  and 
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thuB  distiDguished  from  Scotia,  irtiose  profile  is 
a  concave  curve  the  half  of  a  circle  or  ellipse,  or 
more.     (See  Moulding ;  Profile.)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

CAVIIi.     Same  as  Ouvel,  B. 

CAVO  HILIBVO.     (See  Relief.) 

CBCROFinM.  A  buililing  or  sacred  spot 
at  Alliens,  dedicated  to  or  cotnmemorutive  of 
Kekrops  (Cecropa),  the  mythical  founder  of  the 
city.  The  word  is  an  ailjective  used  absolutely, 
and  menus  sometimes  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ; 
sometimes  some  building  upon  it.  Inscriptiona 
speak  of  tbe  kekropion  or  kekropeion,  but  their 
indii-ation  is  not  perfectly  understood. 

CBIL  (v.).  A.  To  sheathe  internally  ;  to 
line  with  pluster,  boards,  or  other  thin  coating; 
especially,  in  the  United  States,  vith  a  thin 
sheathing  of  wood,  usually  in  narrow  tnatched 
and  beadeil  strips. 

S.  To  provide  with  a  ceiling  in  sense  B ;  te 
finish,  with  or  without  decoration,  the  horizontal 
surface  forming  the  top  of  a  room. 

GEHUNG.  a.  The  covering  of  a  wall  sur- 
fiice,  especially  on  tiie  interior ;  or  of  the  under 
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side  of  a  floor  ;  the  material  used  being  always 
siipposetl  to  be  a  simple  and  ordinary  one. 
Thus,  ceiling  is  of  thin  boards  or  of  lath  and 
plaster,  but  never  of  tile,  nor  is  the  term  appliol 
to  the  sur&ce  affonled  by  the  solid  material  of 
a  wall  or  floor ;  except  as  under  B. 

B.  By  extension  from  A,  the  under  side  of  a 
floor  which  provides  the  roofing  or  enclosure  at 
top  of  a  room  or  other  space  below.  In  this 
case,  it  is  the  surface  alone  which  is  designated 
without  reference  to  material.  (Cuts,  cols.  461, 
482.)  — R.  S. 

Bo&m  CeUlnK.  A  ceiling,  generally  of  wood, 
made  in  imitation  of  exposed  floor  beams  with 
the  flooring  showing  between.  Hence,  some- 
times, the  under  side  of  a  floor,  showing  the 
actual  beams,  and  finisbed  to  form  a  ceiling. 

CELATUHH     The  art  of  decorating  metals 
\if  chasng,  engraving,  or  repousai  work. 
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arehitect. 

Celer  and  Severus  are  mentioned  by  Tacitua 
(Annalea,  XV.,  42)  as  the  principal  architects 
employed  by  Nero  (emperor  56  to  68  a.d.)  in 
his  immense  architectural  undertakings.     The 
chief  of  these  was  the  great  palace  called  the 
Golden  House.     The  following  inscription  is 
found  on  an  antique  capital  in  the  church  of 
S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura  at  Borne :  — 
CELERI 
NERONIS 
AVGVSTI.  L. 
A  [RCHITECT]  0. 
Bninn,  Qaehiehu  dtr  Orieehltehen  EUnttler. 
fmriTi     A.    A  small  apartment  of  any  sort ; 
especially  the  sleeping  room  allotted  to  a  monk 
or  nun  in  certain  religious  orders,  or  the  room, 
generally  for  one  person,  in  a  prison.     In  the 
Carthusian  order  the  cell  may  consist  of  more 
than  one  room,  aa  the  nile  of  this  order  involves 
nearly  solitary  life,  but  not  necessarily  a  very 
ascetic   one.     A   sleeping  closet  and  a  small 
study  are  commonly  components  of 
a  Carthusian  cell,  and  a  small  gar- 
den should   be  in   conununicatian 
with  tlie  study. 

B.  (As  uacd  in  an  electric  bat- 
tery, see  Voltaic  Cell  under  Electric 
Appliances.) 

CEUiA.  In  Latin,  a  chamber, 
a  small  room ;  rarely  so  used  in 
English,  but  see  acctmnt  of  Harfiy 
Tomb  in  article  Asia  Minor. 
Hence,  in  Latin  and  in  English 
usage,  the  enclosed  part  of  a  Greek 
or  GrerO'Roman  temple,  including 
the  sacred  chamber  itself  and  the 
entrance  vestibule,  the  treasury  in 
the  rear,  and  anything  within  the 
solid  wall.  CaUed  also  Naoe.  (See 
Sekos;  Temple.) 
The  division  of  the  enclosed 
structure  into  at  least  three  rooms,  which  ia  com- 
mon, has  caused  the  term  naoa  to  be  limit«d  hj 
some  writer?  to  the  central  chamber,  approached 
through  the  prcHiaos,  and  supposed  to  have 
had  usually  the  cultus-image  at  the  end  opposite 
the  entrance.  The  episthodomoa  is  then  the 
room  behind  the  cultus-imoge  and  not  usually 
opening  into  the  naos.  These  three  rooms  might 
be  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the  cella ;  but 
this  use  of  the  term  has  not  obtained  general 
recognition. — R.  S. 

CBUiAR  A.  The  space  below  the  ground 
story  or  the  basement  story  of  a  building, 
enclosed  1^  the  foundation  walls,  and  therefore 
wholly,  or  almost  entirely,  below  the  suriace 
of  the  surrounding  ground.  The  distinction 
between  cellar  and  basement  stoiy  is  not  abso- 
lute, and,  in  some  cases,  may  depend  on  the  use 
to  which  such  a  space  ia  put,  as  much  aa  on  ita 
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CELLAR 

relative  situation.  Thus,  in  an  English-base- 
ment house,  the  front  portion  of  the  lowest, 
nearly  subterranean,  story  will  frequently  be 
without  windows,  and  used  merely  for  storage 
of  fuel  and  the  like,  and  will  therefore  be  referred 
to  as  a  cellar;  but  the  same  story  might  be 
equally  well  provided  with  large  windows  open- 
ing into  an  area,  and  would  then  be  used  as  a 
living  room  or  for  domestic  offices,  and  would 
be  called  a  basement  story.  Hence,  as  such  a 
space  is  commonly  used  for  storage  and  the 
like,— 

B,  Any  underground  or  partly  underground 
place  of  deposit  for  wine,  provisions,  fuel,  or  the 
like.  In  cities  there  is  often  a  special  chute  for 
coal,  kindling  wood,  and  the  like;  and  the 
cellars  of  stores  and  warehouses  have  elevators 
or  lifts,  often  outside  the  walls  of  the  building 
and  in  areas. 

Earth  Cellar.  A  cellar  in  sense  B  above, 
excavated  in  the  face  of  a  steep  slope  of  ground, 
and  at  its  foot,  so  as  to  have  a  floor  at  about 
the  level  of  the  ground  in  front.  Such  a  cham- 
ber will  be  nearly  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the 
natural  soil,  the  roof  being  usually  boarded, 
but  perhaps  of  earth  supported  from  below.  A 
common  means  in  the  United  States  of  obtain- 
ing a  cool  storage  place. 

Suboellar.  In  a  building  having  more  than 
one  cellar  as  described  under  definition  A 
above,  the  lower  or  one  of  the  lower  under- 
ground stories.  The  great  height  of  the  recent 
sky  scrapers  of  the  United  States  has  made  it 
desirable  in  many  cases  to  extend  the  founda- 
tions to  solid  rock,  as  in  New  York  City.  The 
foundations  will  then  reach  a  depth  of  perhaps 
thirty  or  forty  feet,  allowing  of  the  construction 
of  three  or  more  stories  below  the  street  level. 
The  uppermost  story  will  then  usually  be  known 
as  the  cellar,  and  lower  ones  as  subcellars. 

Wine  Cellar.  A  room  arranged  for  the  re- 
ception of  wine  and  other  fermented  or  distilled 
liquors.  The  primary  requisite  is  that  it  should 
have  a  very  even  temperature,  the  warmth  of 
the  atmosphere  within  it  changing  gradually,  if 
at  all.  Ventilation  is  only  needed  so  far  as 
dampness  is  to  be  avoided,  and  a  very  slow 
changing  of  the  air  should  be  sufficient  for  this. 
Excellent  results  have  followed,  when  the  gen- 
eral cellar  space  is  dry,  by  shutting  off  a  piece 
of  it  completely  without  any  provision  whatever 
for  the  changing  of  air.  It  is  customary  to 
provide  a  separate  room  for  wine,  etc.,  in  casks 
and  for  that  which  is  bottled.  The  room  for 
casks  should  be  spacious  enough  to  allow  of  the 
fining,  lx)ttling,  etc.,  of  the  liquor  contained  in 
the  casks.  The  cellar  for  bottled  liquors  should 
be  fitted  up  with  shelves,  although  recent  devices 
of  light  ironwork,  wire,  etc.,  and  also  of  baked 
clay  in  the  form  of  hollow  tiles,  have  been  made 
for  the  same  purpose.  With  ordinary  wooden 
shelving,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
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bottles  that  are  to  set  up  and  those  which  are 
to  be  laid  on  their  sides;  for  these  latter  it  is 
good  to  arrange  the  shelving  so  as  to  make 
diagonal  compartments  like  very  large  pigeon- 
holes set  comerwise,  with  one  of  the  angles 
pointing  downward.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

CELLARAQB.  A,  The  whole  of  the  cellars 
under  a  building,  or  a  system  of  cellars. 

B.  The  storage  or  capacity  of  a  cellar  or 
system  of  cellars. 

CELLAR  DOOR ;  FLAP.  The  door  to  a 
cellar ;  particularly  a  heavy  batten  door  admit- 
ting to  a  cellar  from  the  outside.  When  this 
door,  singly  or  in  a  pair,  is  placeil  in  a  slanting 
plane  over  a  bulkhead  and  stairs  leading  down 
to  a  cellar,  it  is  sometimes  calleil  a  cellar  flap. 

CELLARINO.  In  Italian,  the  necking  or 
cylindrical  portion  between  the  Astragal  and 
Echinus,  of  a  Roman  Tuscan,  or  Doric  capital. 
(See  Necking.) 

CELLINI,  BENVENUTO;  sculptor,  gold- 
smith, decorative  artist;  b.  1500;  d.  Feb.  14, 
1571. 

Of  all  his  work,  that  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches architectural  character  is  the  bas-relief 
called  The  Nymph  of  Fontainebleau,  once  over 
the  portal  of  the  Chslteau  d'Anet  (see  De  I'Orme, 
Philibert)  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  the 
Perseus  beheading  Medusa,  with  its  pedestal 
decorated  with  bas-relief  and  statuettes,  now  in 
the  Loggia  dei  Laiizi  at  Florence. 

Eugene  Plon,  Benvenuto  Cellini;  £mile  Moli- 
nier,  Benvenuto  Cellini;  Miintz,  Renaissance; 
PerkinK,  Tuscan  Sculptors;  A.  Bertolotti,  Benve- 
nuto Cellini  a  Roma;  Cellini,  Vita  (Tas^i  ed.)  ; 
Cellini,  (Euvres  completes  (Edition  L^lanch^) ; 
and  his  Autobiography,  of  which  the  best  English 
translation  is  that  of  J.  Addington  Symonds ;  and 
in  the  General  Bibliography,  Cicognara ;  Seubert. 

CELLINI,  QIOVANin ;  architect  and  musi- 
cian. 

The  father  of  the  famous  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
(See  Cellini,  B.) 

CEUiULAR.  A.  Of  or  pertaining  to  cells, 
or  having  the  character  of  cells,  as  the  cellular 
system  of  prison  planning,  or  a  cellular  mon- 
astery. 

B,  Constructed  with  or  upon  a  system  of 
cells,  as  a  cellular  wrought-iron  beam. 

CELTIC.     (See  Keltic.) 

CEItori  wr.  Any  material  by  means  of 
which  substances  are  made  to  adhere  to  each 
other.  In  this  sense,  glue  is  the  cement  most 
used  in  carpentry  work ;  gum  tragacanth,  gum 
Arabic,  and  various  mixtures  are  used  under  the 
general  term  mucilage  for  minor  operations  of 
the  sort ;  shellac  is  much  used  in  making  small 
repairs  in  cut  stone.  Especially,  in  building, 
same  as  Calcareous  Cement  (see  subtitle  below) ; 
also  mortar  made  with  a  large  share  of  that 
material. 

Caloareoiu  Cement.  A  cement  consisting 
largely  of  lime,   the  other  ingredients  being 
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chiefly  clay,  which  gives  to  such  cement  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  hydraulicity.  (^ee 
Hydraulic  Cement.)  It  may  be  either  a  natural 
cement,  —  that  is,  prepared  directly  from  one 
of  many  natural  forms  of  impure  limestone,  — 
as  is  the  common  Rosendale  cement  extensively 
used  in  the  eastern  United  States ;  or  artificial, 
— that  is,  prepared  by  mixing  limestone  or 
chalk  in  certain  proportions  with  clay  and  per- 
haps a  small  amount  of  other  ingredients, — as 
Portland  cement.  Such  elements  are  supplied 
in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  and  require  only  to 
be  mixed  with  water  and  sand  for  use  as  mortar, 
althougli  a  certain  proportion  of  common  lime  is 
frequently  introduced,  usually  for  reasons  of 
economy. 

Hydraulio  Cement.  A  calcareous  cement 
(see  above)  which  has  the  property  of  setting 
under  water  without  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
which  is  therefore  valuable  for  subaqueous  and 
similar  masonry  work. 

The  hydraulic  cements  used  in  building  are 
derived  ^m  the  impure  limestones,  containing 
diifcrent  proportions  of  clay  and  silica,  or  are 
artificial  combinations  of  those  materials  with 
common  lime,  calcined  and  ground.  The  name 
"  Roman  cement "  is  applied  in  Europe  to  all  the 
light,  natural  cements,  the  materials  for  which 
are  found  in  great  variety,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

The  stone  generally  contains  about  sixty  per 
cent  of  lime  and  magnesia  to  about  forty  per 
cent  of  clay  (silica  and  alumina),  generally  with 
a  little  iron  and  potash.  The  stone  is  burned 
in  kilns  until  completely  calcined,  but  care  is 
taken  that  it  is  not  overbumed,  which  would 
render  it  inert.  The  Rosendale  cements,  among 
the  best  of  those  found  in  the  Unite<l  States,  are  of 
this  class.  They  contain  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  much  greater  proportion  than  the  "  Roman  " 
cements  of  England  and  France.  Others  of  this 
class  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States,  —  in  the  valleys  of  the  Potomac  and 
James  rivei*s,  along  the  Erie  Canal,  in  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  With  slight  differences  in  com- 
position, they  possess  nearly  the  same  practical 
value.  The  Ilosendales,  from  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  Louisville  (Kentucky)  are  per- 
haps the  best. 

Maya  Cement.  One  composed  of  lime  and 
zaccab. 

Portland  Cement.  An  artificial  calcareous 
cement  composed  primarily  of  limestone  and  clay. 
So  called  because  of  its  resemblance,  when  fin- 
ished with  a  smooth  surface,  —  as  on  the  face 
of  a  wall,  —  to  the  well-known  Portland  stone 
of  England,  where  such  cement  was  first  manu- 
factured. 

The  Portland  cements  differ  from  the  so-called 
Roman  cements  in  the  relative  proportions  of 
lime  and  clay  which  they  contain,  the  best  pro- 
portions being  20  to  22  of  clay  and  70  to  80  of 
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lime.  The  clay  should  contain  about  1^  or  2 
parts  of  silica,  forming  a  silicate  of  calcium  by 
the  reaction  of  silica  and  lime  in  the  presence 
of  fusible  combinations  of  iron  and  alumina. 
There  is  produccnl  in  the  Portland  cements  a 
fusible  silico-aluminate  identical  with  that  which 
forms  the  essential  element  of  blast-funiace  slag, 
in  which  sesquioxide  of  iron  partially  replaces 
the  alumina.  Its  only  useful  purpose  is  to  serve 
as  a  flux  to  favour,  during  the  burning,  the  com- 
bination of  silica  and  lime.  When  blast-furnace 
slags  are  precipitated,  while  still  liquid,  into  cold 
water,  they  combine  with  hydrated  lime  in 
setting,  and  give  rise  to  silicates  and  aluminates 
of  lime  identical  with  those  formed  by  entirely 
difl^erent  reactions  during  the  setting  of  Port- 
land cement.  These  are  the  so-called  '*slag*' 
cements. 

The  various  Portlands  are  made  by  mixing 
and  grinding  the  material,  generally  wet,  drying 
it,  breaking  it  into  pieces,  and  burning  to  incipi- 
ent calcination.  The  weight  of  good  Port- 
land cement  should  be  not  less  than  112  pounds 
to  the  bushel ;  that  of  the  Roman  and  Rosen- 
dale cements  is  about  75  pounds. 

—  W.  R.  HUTTON. 

Roman  Cement.  (See  Hydraulic  Cement 
above.) 

Slate  Cement  A.  A  hydraulic  cement 
manufactured  from  argillaceous  slate. 

B.  A  plastic  roofing  material  made  of  broken 
slate  mixed  with  tar,  asphalt,  or  some  similar 
material. 

Water  Cement  Same  as  Hydraulic  Cement. 
(See  subtitle  above.) 

CEMENT  (v.).  A,  To  secure  together  by 
means  of  cement. 

B.  To  finish,  fill,  or  cover  with  cement,  as  a 
floor. 

FT  STONE.     A  stone  from  which 


cement  may  be  made ;  especially  any  hydraulic 
limestone. 

CEMETER7.  A  place  prepared  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead  ;  a  graveyard,  but  rather  one 
which  is  apart  from  any  church,  and  which  is 
established  by  the  community  or  by  private 
persons  for  the  purpose  of  selling  lots  to  families, 
societies,  or  the  like  for  the  excavation  of  graves 
and  the  erection  of  monuments.  During  the 
past  century  there  has  been  a  great  tendency  to 
lay  out  cemeteries  of  considerable  natural  beauty, 
and  to  treat  these  as  parks ;  the  selc(;tion  for 
this  purpose  of  very  beautiful  pieces  of  ground, 
sites  commanding  a  fine  prospect,  and  the  like 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  unreasonable  when 
the  more  common  introduction  of  public  parks 
and  pleasure  grounds  makes  the  temetery  less 
commonly  a  place  of  resort.  (For  cemeteries 
which  have  much  architectural  treatment,  sec 
Campo  Santo.)  —  R.  S. 

CEMETER7  BEACON.  Same  as  Lantern 
of  the  Dead. 
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CBNACULXTM.  (Written  also  Offinaculum ; 
Coenaculum.)  In  Latin,  from  cerio,  the  prin- 
cipal meal  taken  by  the  Romans :  — 

A,  A  dining  room,  especially  one  in  an  upper 
story,  the  custom  of  having  such  dining  rooms 
dating  only  from  the  last  years  of  the  Republic 
and  the  early  Empire. 

B.  By  extension,  an  upper  story,  as  in  a 
Roman  house.  These,  in  the  country  houses, 
and  in  the  town  houses  known  to  us  in  Pompeii, 
were  partial,  extending  over  one  wing  of  the 
house,  and  might  include  only  the  upper  dining 
room  with  its  appendages.  At  a  later  time,  the 
term  is  used  for  the  upper  stories  in  a  many- 
storied  house  of  Rome,  and  came  to  signify 
even  a  gkrret  or  place  of  lodging  for  very  poor 
people. 

CEnn>R^  DB  TOX7RNAI.  A  kind  of 
hydraulic  cement  used  in  Belgium,  composed  of 
caustic  lime  from  the  Toumai  limekilns  and  the 
slaty  coal  ashes  left  from  the  kiln  fires.  The 
lime  is  slaked  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  the 
mixture,  after  being  buried  for  some  weeks, 
triturated,  and  dried,  forms  an  excellent  hydrau- 
lic cement.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

GBN'OTAFH.  Literally,  an  empty  tomb ;  a 
monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  one  not 
interred  in  or  under  it. 

CBNTBRINQ.     (See  Centring.) 

GBNTRAL  AMERICA,  ARCHTTEC- 
TURXI  OF.  That  of  the  five  states :  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and 
Costa  Rica,  and  the  colony  of  British  Honduras. 

L  Preoolumbian.  This  region  is  rich  in 
ruined  structures  that  belong  to  the  Precolum- 
bian  class  of  American  architecture.  Few  groups 
have  been  systematically  investigated.  Dense 
forest  covers  much  of  the  land,  and  there  are 
other  difficidties.  Stephens,  Squicr,  Maudsley, 
and  some  other  archaeologists  have  been  over  por- 
tions of  the  ground.  In  all  these  states,  except 
in  Costa  Rica,  where  the  remains  are  different 
and  seem  to  show  South  American  infiuence, 
tribes  of  Maya  and  of  Nahuatl  stock  have  built. 
Copan,  in  Honduras,  has  been  the  most  care- 
fuUy  examined,  but  even  there  much  remains 
to  be  done.  It  was  a  ruin  in  1576,  when  Pala- 
cio,  the  first  European  visitor,  saw  it.  Ste- 
phens made  the  first  scientific  examination,  in 
company  with  the  artist  Catherwood,  in  1839, 
and  since  then  Maudsley  has  devoted  long  study 
to  the  place.  The  latest  investigations  were 
directed  by  Harvard  University.  Of  the  great 
forest  which  covered  the  ruins  in  Stephens's 
time,  people  living  near  by  removed  some  from 
the  terraces  for  planting,  Maudsley  cut  away 
a  lot  more,  and  Saville,  of  the  Harvanl  party, 
cleared  the  main  structure  and  other  parts.  A 
section  of  the  principal  mass  has  been  exposed 
by  the  cutting  of  the  river,  and  exhibits  three 
thick  layers,  one  above  another,  divided  by 
pavements  of  cement,   the  present  buildings 
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resting  on  the  last,  or  topmost,  pavement.  It 
is  probable  that  each  floor  sustained  in  former 
times  various  buildings,  and  architectural  work 
here,  therefore,  seems  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
Copan  has  been  called  the  oldest  city  in  Amer- 
ica. The  central  mass  rises  in  steps  and  ter- 
races, forming  a  huge  platform  which  culminates 
in  terraced  elevations  bearing  the  ruined  build- 
ings described  as  temples,  but  which  were 
probably  of  varying  function.  The  casing  of 
the  mound  and  the  walls  of  buildings  are  of 
fairly  well-ilressed  oblong  stones  laid,  usually, 
without  mortar.  Little  or  no  attention  waa 
paid  to  breaking  j<tints.  The  mound  slopes 
were  built  in  terraces  about  five  feet  liigh  and 
five  feet  wide,  or  in  steps  of  single  or  double 
rows  of  stones.  As  in  aJl  this  class  of  works,, 
the  masonry  was  coated  with  stucco  which  wa& 
then  coloured.  The  main  bulk  of  the  mouuda 
and  foundations  is  a  rubble  of  rough  blocks  of 
stone  and  mud,  apparently  bound  together  by 
internal  upright  walls.  The  general  construc- 
tion being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Yucatan 
Maya  ruins,  and  the  vault  used  being  the  same 
so-called  triangular,  or  corbel,  arch  found  there, 
and  the  inscriptions  being  similar,  these  re- 
mains may  be  safely  classed  as  Maya,  though 
we  have  no  decipherable  records  of  the  build- 
ers. The  sculptures  seem  to  be  of  a  somewhat 
finer  order.  Twenty-three  remarkable  steloe,  or 
monolithic  monuments,  elaborately  carved  with. 
human  figures  and  hieroglyphs,  have  been  foimd. 
Each  had  in  front  a  8culpture<l  block  described 
—  for  want  of  a  better  name  —  as  an  altar. 
Their  average  height  is  12  feet,  and  their 
breadth  and  their  thickness  each  about  3  feet. 
Steloe  and  so-called  idols  have  been  exhumed 
around  Lake  Nicaragua,  Lake  Managua,  and 
in  other  parts,  and  there  are  numeroua 
mounds  ;  but  all  remains  grow  less  imposing 
toward  the  south,  and  correspondingly  impor- 
tant as  Yucatan  is  approached.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  southern  limit  of  Maya  inscrip- 
tions is  just  beyond  Copan,  and  the  northern  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Other  ruins  of 
this  region  are  those  of  Cahuinal,  Tikal,  and 
Quirigua,  in  Guatemala,  and  the  old  capital 
of  the  Cakchiquels,  by  them  called  Iximche, 
lying  between  Lake  Atitlan  and  the  Rio 
Motagua,  and  said  to  be  3  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. Further  east  are  the  ruins  of 
Mixco,  and  in  western  Guatemala  lies  Utatlan^ 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Quiches,  who  are 
classed  as  Maya  stock.  Tenampua,  in  Honduras^ 
occupies  a  hill  which  is  fortified  by  walls  ter- 
raced on  the  inside.  There  are  three  or  four 
hundred  mounds  there.  Much  destruction  has 
been  caused  by  the  use  of  stone  from  ruins  for 
modem  building  purposes. 

II.  Modam.  The  houses  of  the  people  are 
usually  small  huts  made  of  canes  and  palm 
leaves,  or  of  sticks  plastered  with  adobe  mud, 
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and  iriiitewuhed.  In  the  towns  adobe  bricks 
are  largdy  used,  Bometimea  with  a  cut  stone 
foundation,  as  adobe  disintegrates  most  rapidly 
near  the  ground.  C^on  is  abo  common,  the 
town  of  Amatitlan  being  shnost  wholly  so  con- 
structed. Aside  from  churches,  which  are 
numerous,  there  are  few  atructures  of  impor- 
tttnce.  Houses  are  rarely  more  than  one  atoiy, 
and,  OS  customary  in  tropicul  countries,  are 
without  glazed  wimlows.  They  usually  enclose 
a  patio  or  courtysnl  with  fruit  and  shade  trees. 
The  churches  are  ofteu  of  grciit  size,  and  some- 
times stand  ill  remote  and  unfrequenteil  places. 
The  finest,  and  also  the  most  noted,  building  in 
all  Central  America  is  the  cathedral  at  Leou, 
Nicaragua,  finished,  according  to  Squier,  in 
1743,  ut'ter  thirty-seven  years  of  labour.  It  is 
of  cut  stone,  covers  an  entire  square,  and  the 
roof  is  massively  vaulted.  The  ornamentation 
ia  stucco.  There  is  less  of  the  Moresque  about 
it  than  is  usual  with  Spanish-American  archi- 
tectiure.  It  waa  often  iiaal  as  a  fortress  during 
revolutions,  and  the  exterior  is  much  indented 
by  bullets.  There  is  little  ornamentation  inside, 
but  the  altar  is  silver,  elaborately  chased.  (See 
Adobe ;  Cajon ;  Colli ;  Corbel  Arch ;  Communal 
Dwelling ;  Jatkl ;  Mexico,  Part  I. ;  Mound  ; 
Fis^;  Teocalli;  Zaccab.) 

E.  G.  Squier,  Nicaragua;  John  L.  Stephens, 
IneidenU  of  Travil  in  Ctntral  Ameriea,  Cktapat, 
and  Yucatan ;  I'eter  F.  Stout,  A'iearagua,  Patt, 
JVrwnl,  and  Future;  H.  II.  Bancroft,  Ifativr 
£afM,  and  Hietorf  of  Cfntral  Amertca ;  Desire 
Chamay,  Ancient  Cilifs  of  the  \tw  World; 
F.lisfe  Keclus,  The  Earth  and  lis  Inhabitant*, 
Vol.  II.,  It'orth  .ilin«rira ,'  Peabndy  Museum, 
Memoirt ;  Justin  Wiusor,  A'arrattte  and  Critical 
History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I. ;  Brasscur 
de  Boiirbourg,  Hlitoire  dug  Jfation*  Civilitie*  du 
Xexique  etde  V Amfrique  Centrate,  MiA  Rerhercht* 
stir  Je»  Suine.»de  fa/tn^ue/Julius  Froebel,  Seren 
Ytara'  Travel  in  Central  Ameriea ;  W.  H.  Holmes, 
Ancient  Pottery  of  Chtriqui,  and  Archxologital 
Studies  among  the  Ancient  Citirt  of  Mexico;  D. 
G.  Brinton,  Euays  of  an  Americanist ;  Haha^n, 
Hlatoriade  la  Nueva  Espana  ;  i\B.uAa\ey ,  Archee- 
olugy,  in  Biulogia  Centrali-Americaaa,  The  Har- 
vard Unizendty  Memiyin;  and  works  of  Saville, 
llerrera,  Humboldt,  Kingsborough,  Stoll,  and  Dr. 
Bereudt. 

—  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 


]  (written  also  Center). 

A.  When  used  familiarly,  a  centre  line,  a 
middle  line,  an  axis,  whether  of  a  surface  or  of 
a  solid.  Uost  common  in  these  phrases :  Be- 
tween ceotrea,  from  centres,  from  centre  to 
centre,  on  centres,  denoting  the  pving  or  taking 
measurements  from  such  a  line  to  the  next  cor- 
responiling  similar  line. 

B.  Same  as  Centring. 

CENTRE  SIOUIJ}.  A  thin  piece  of  board 
or  the  like,  the  edge  of  which  is  shaped  to  a 
given  profile,  and  which,  when  rotated  about  a 
pivot  at  one  end,  will  cut  corresponding  circular 
mouldings  i.'t  soft  plaster  or  the  like. 


OENTBING 

CBNTKE  PIECE.  A  decorative  compoeitjon, 
usually  circular,  oval,  or  radiating  in  design, 
forming  the  central  feature  or  motive  of  a  laige 
decoration ;  particularly  in  common  speech, 
such  an  ornament  in  the  centre  of  a  ceiling. 
Fluster  centre  pieces  are  cast  in  moulds  and 
sold  separately  for  application  to  plastered 
ceilings.  Becently  centre  pieces  have  been 
made  of  carton  pierre  and  many  other  composi- 
tions, and  in  ceilings  of  thin  metal  the  centre 
pieces  may  be  very  elaborate. 

UENTRlMa.  A  timber  framework  or 
mould,  upon  which  the  masonry  of  an  arch 
or  vault  is  supported  until  the  key  is  placed 
which  renders  it  self-supporting.  The  cen- 
tring for  a  stone  arch  is  composed  of  parallel 
frames  or  longitudinal  ribs  regularly  spaced, 
which  follow  the  form  of  the  intradoe  of  the 


arch,  and  upon  them  the  transverse  laggings 
are  placed  which  support  the  stones  of  the 
arch.  In  small  arches  the  laggings  are  plauks 
forming  a  close  surface ;  in  larger  works,  each 
course  of  arch  stones  is  supported  by  a  single 
light  timber.  The  ribs  are  formed  sometimes 
of  beams  of  convenient  length,  dressed  on  the 
outside  to  the  curve  of  the  arch,  and  supported 
at  their  ends,  or  junctions.  For  small  arches 
they  are  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of  boards 
cut  to  the  proper  curve  and  nailed  together, 
breaking  joints.  The  framing,  or  the  supports 
of  the  rilie,  vary  according  to  the  conditions 
and  the  skill  of  the  designer.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  general  classes :  those  which 
are  supported  from  the  ground  or  floor  under 
the  arch  by  means  of  radial  or  normal  struts, 
or  by  vertical  posts ;  and  those  which  are  car- 
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rieil  by  the  piers  or  abutments  at  the  ends  of 
the  arch  span,  being  either  trussed  or  sup- 
ported by  arch  braces  transmitting  the  weight 
to  the  ends.  The  former  mctlKxl  Is  much  to 
he  preferred  when  j)oints  of  direct  support  can 
\ye  obtaine<l.  The  centring  nuist  be  not  oidy 
atrong  enough  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  arch, 
but  also  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  change  its 
shape  as  the  successive  weights  are  placed  upim 
it.  To  fiunlitate  this  purpose  in  long  spans, 
the  masonry  is  sometimes  placeil  on  the  arch  in 
blocks,  so  tliat  nothing  is  keyed  or  closed  until 
the  whole  weight  Is  cm  the  centre,  and  there  is 
no  risk  of  its  changing  its  shape.  At  tlie  Pont 
Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  all  the  ring  stones  were 
laid  dry,  separated  by  small  wedges  ;  when  all 
were  in  plac«  the  joints  were  filled  with  mortar 
with  a  fiche^  or  sword,  with  a  notchetl  blade 
made  for  the  purpose.  —  W.  R.  Huttox. 

Cooket  Centring.  A  form  of  arch  centring 
in  which  the  horizontal  tie  beam  at  the  spring 
is  dispensed  with,  and  its  functions  fulfilled  by 
a  system  of  bracing,  so  aa  to  allow  room  for 
passing  under  the  structure,  as  that  of  Water- 
loo and  several  other  London  bridges  erected 
without  internipting  river  traffic. 

—A.  D.  F.  H. 

Common  Centring.  The  form  of  centring 
used  for  arcluis  of  small  sj)an,  as  over  doors 
and  windows  in  ordinary  buildings ;  it  consists 
usually  of  a  chord,  or  tie  l)eam,  or  lM)ard  at  the 
bottom,  and  two  or  more  planks  spiketl  together, 
and  with  the  outer  edges  cut  to  the  shape  of 
the  arch.  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

Groin  Centring.  Projierly,  the  centring  built 
under  the  two  crossing  lines  where  the  groins  of 
a  groined  vault  are  to  be  built,  which  centring 
must  obviously  be  of  great  solidity.  It  is  not 
usual  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  however,  and 
the  term  may  be  stretched  to  imply  the  use  of  the 
centring  prepared  for  a  groined  vaidt.  If  useil  in 
connection  with  ribbed  vaulting  it  is  erroneous. 

CENTROLINEAD.  An  instmment  for  rul- 
ing converging  Unes  whose  meeting  point  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  drawing.  Used  parti- 
cularly in  perspective  drawing.  It  is  made  in 
a  great  variety  of  forms  based  on  different  me- 
chanical and  geometrical  principles. 

GEPHISODOTUS  (Kephisodotos);  sculptor. 

He  is  supposeil  to  have  l)een  the  father 
of  the  gre^t  Praxiteles  (see  Praxiteles).  One 
of  his  most  important  works  was  a  statue  of 
Eirene  carrying  Ploutos  (Peace  bringing  Plenty) 
which  was  set  up  at  the  Peim^us  (the  port  of 
Athens^  to  commemorate  the  peace  of  371  B.C. 
A  copy  of  this  work  (Brunn,  op.  cit.)  is  in  the 
Glyptothek  at  Munich.  A  copy  of  the  infant 
Ploutos  was  recently  found  at  the  Peineus.  A 
son  of  Praxiteles  also  l)ore  the  name  Cephiso- 
(lotus. 

Brunn,  Z)?V  Sogennnnte  Leukothea  ;  CoUignon, 
Ilistoire  de  la  Sculpture  Grecque, 
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f.     (See  Keramics.) 

CERCEAU.     (See  Androuet  Du  Cerceau.) 

CERCIS.  The  weilgelike  or  trapezoidal 
body  of  seats  between  two  climaces  or  8tepj>erl 
passiigeways  in  a  Greek  theatre.  (See  Climax ; 
Cuneus ;  Theatre.) 

CEROMA.  In  a  Greek  gymnasium  or  Ro- 
man bath,  a  room  for  the  anointing  of  the  bather 
with  oil  and  wax.  The  distinction  is  not  clear 
l)etween  the  ceroma,  elceothesiumy  and  unctii- 
arhnn  of  the  Roman  baths. 

CBRRO.  A  mound  or  hill.  In  Mexico 
applied  to  the  8o-calle<l  pyramids  (see  Mound). 
Cerro  Alto,  at  Palenque,  is  over  487  feet  high. 

—  F.  S.  D. 

CERTIFICATE.  In  architectural  i)ractice, 
usuidly,  a  paper  signed  by  an  architect  or  his 
rej)resentative  stating  that  a  payment  is  due  to 
the  contractor.  The  contract  usually  provides 
for  payment  by  instalments,  and  only  on  the 
presentation  of  such  certificates. 

CERTOSA.  In  Italian,  a  Carthusian  mon- 
aster}' ;  same  as  Chartreuse.  The  most  artis- 
tically important  of  the  many  establishments 
known  by  this  name  are  the  following :  ( 1 )  Near 
Pavia  in  Lombardy;  the  most  celebrated 
monastery  of  Italy,  an(l  containing  an  interesting 
round-arched  church  and  cloisters  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  a  facade  or  west  front  of 
the  church  which  was  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  the  finest  piece  of  elaborate 
and  riclily  adorned  Renaissance  architecture  in 
existence.  No  building  shows  so  well  as  this 
front  what  might  have  been  done  by  the  Renais- 
sance arcrhitects  hail  the  classical  influence  of 
the  students  of  Roman  monuments  been  less 
overwhelming.  The  round-arched,  mediseval 
work  of  the  Ixnly  of  the  church  is  also  extremely 
interesting,  as  showing  what  the  Italian  archi- 
tects of  the  later  mediaeval  epoch  might  have 
done  with  a  round-arched  style  (compare 
Loggia  dei  Lanzi).  (2)  Near  Florence,  in  Val 
d'  Ema,  about  three  miles  southwest  of  the  city, 
an  interesting  structure  like  a  mediteval  strong 
castle,  containing  tombs,  stalls,  doorways,  pave- 
ment, et<\,  of  great  richness  and  beauty. 
(3)  Near  Pisa,  in  tlie  Valle  di  Calci,  .and  often 
called  by  the  name  of  that  locality;  much 
modernized,  but  containing  interesting  works  of 
art.  (4)  Near  Bologna ;  now  used  as  a  cemetery 
(Campo  Santt^),  but  oft<?n  referred  to  as  "/a 
certosa.^'  (5)  Near  Naples,  called  Certosa  di 
S.  Marti  no,  with  extensive  and  elaborate  build- 
ings of  the  seventeenth  century.  (See  Monastic 
Architecture.)  (Cuts,  cols. ''4?)3,  494;  495, 
490.)  — R.  S. 

CERTOSINA  "WORK.  A  land  of  inlay  or 
intarsia  work  made  by  the  himate?^  of  Carthusian 
moniisti»ries  in  Italy. 

CERVIA,  BERENQUER ;  architect. 

A  memorandum  dated  Sept.  28,  1434, 
indicates   that   Cervia  succeeded  i^i  that  year 
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PLATE  XIV 


That  near  I'avia ;  the  chiirrh  tii«ii  fniiii  the 
RmalliT  cliiiMtur  wiili  tlii'  oiiuili  traiiwiH,  (viitral 
towKr,  and  miiuiIi  Hiiiik  of  nave  niili  i«>uih  nlxli' 
anil  c1iii]n-1r.  lliii  rciuixl  an-titil  nrchiicriiin-  i<f 
thiH  biiililliii;,  iuiiitcin|iiiniry  Willi  ihc  1»l(^l  Itiiliiiii 
GoUiio,  anil  closuly  iirueLiliii^  tliu  (;tiii«ical  Itvunis- 


tatKP  (it  ix  of  llie  yi 
bf  iMiil|iiiri-il  Willi  tlifil 

iif  lUi^  dui|H'i=<  <">  tUt 
i-litMsical  fci'liiig. 


.]\.>\\int:  UiXi)  Hliould 
I'  I.»):uiil  ilt'i  l>lliizi  in 
iiiiudi-s  aloii^  till-  wall 
»f  kter,  witli  Htrung 


OBSABIANI 


CESSPOOL 


Pedro  Cipres  (aee  Cipres)  as  architect  of  the 
cathedral  of  Gerona  (Spain), 

ViCoxa,  Adiciona  al  Biccionario  Ht$torieo. 

CESARIAin  (CESARIAKO),  CESARB; 
architect  and  jiainttr;  b.  about  1483;  d,  1546, 

A  pupil  of  6ramaDt«  (see  Braniante)  who 
aiwisted  him  in  his  Milanese  work.  PortioiiH 
of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  presao  S.  Satira 
(Milan)  are  attributed  to  him.  He  in  hcnt 
known  \tj  hie  tranelation  of  Vitnivims  Di  Liicio 
Vitruvio  Pollione  de  Architeltura  lihri  dece, 
traducti  de  Latino  in  Vulgare,  offiijurati, 
commejttati,  Coma,  1521. 

De  Pntcave  e  Caxali,  Vita  tU  Ceeare  Cmariann; 
MUntz,  B«naia»ance;  W.  V.  Seidlitz,  Bramaiite 
in  lilailand. 


IB,  -PEDRO  DE.     (See  Pedro  de 
Coma  or  Cesoumes.) 

CBBSFOOIi.  A  sunk  pit,  generally  covered, 
intended  tor  tlie  rei>eption  of  solid  and  liciuid 
w:ist«  mattere,  as  from  inhabited  buildinf^. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  cesspoola,  viz.,  leach- 
ing and  tight  cesspools;  the  foniier  built  of 
stones  laid  dry,  with  open  sides  and  twttom, 
permitting  the  liquid  Bewage  tu  escape  or  leach 
uway  into  the  subsoil ;  the  lutter  built  of  Htone 
or  brickwork,  laid  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar, 
and  ma<le  watcr-tiglit  in  the  samo  manner  as 
cisterns.  From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  cess- 
pools are  condemned  as  involving  the  storage 
on  the  premises  of  putrefying  organic  matter. 
Cesspools  are  often  built  in  two  chumbers,  the 
first  being  a  settling  tank  for  solids  and  reiain- 
ing  the  greasy  scum  (grease  trap);  tlie  second  a 
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CEKT03A:    PLAN  OF  THAT  NEAK  FLORENCE. 

i.  Road  of  ftpprOBcb  tn  the  lobbies  B.     B.  Vnolted  lobbleEi  nt  cnlriMu-p.      C.  Slnira  leading;  to  npwr  rIoit. 

D.  Outer  courl,  ((ivinK  acoe»  to  vestibule  *'.      E.  BeHi<len<-e  of  (lie  Superior.     F.  Veglibule  leadina  to  th» 

iDonsatery  pniper.     O.  Churcb.      /.   SmaU  cloliler.     i/.i/^.f,  £,  Jf.  BuildlugH  ot  ndmlDlBtratiaii,kUclMiU, 

bake-hoiuei,  lodgiDgi  tor  strangars  and  tbe  like.    .V.  Monks'  cells.    O.  Cloister,    P.  iM-nXoTj. 


CEYLON 

liquid  chamber,  emptied  by  bailing  out  or 
pumping  out  when  filled,  and  the  two  chambers 
being  connected  by  an  overflow  pipe,  dipping 
well  down  into  the  first  chamber.  (Sec  Drain- 
age.)—  W.  P.  Gerhard. 

CETLON,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  The 
island  of  Ceylon  possesses  no  architectural 
monuments  other  than  the  ruins  of  its  antique 
grandeur.  It  would  seem  that  not  a  building 
of  architectural  importance  has  been  erected  in 
six  hundred  years,  and  neither  the  Portuguese, 
the  Dut<*h,  nor  the  English  have  enriched  the 
island  with  a  single  worthy  edifice.  The  island 
has  for  2000  years  been  almost  wholly  Buddhist, 
so  that  it  lacks  both  Brahman  temples  and 
Moslem  mosques  other  than  the  most  insig- 
nificant examples;  and  Buddhism  has  never 
encouraged  the  erection  of  great  temples,  at 
least  in  Ceylon.  Architecturally  Ceylon  is 
interesting  only  for  its  ruins,  and  these  mostly 
of  great  antiquity  and  greatly  broken  down  by 
the  rank  vegetation  which  has  overrun  the 
deserted  sites.  Wood  seems  to  have  been  the 
material  chiefly  used  for  the  magnificent  viharas 
(monasteries)  and  palaces  described  in  great 
detail  in  the  Mahorivanso,  and  this  has  long 
ago  rotted  to  dast.  Brick  coveretl  with  white 
chunani  was  the  material  most  employed  for 
masonry,  and  the  colossal  engineering  works  of 
antiquity — dams,  canals,  and  reservoirs — were 
mostly  earthworks.  Masonry  of  stone  seems  to 
have  been  used  but  sparingly,  though  occasion- 
ally huge  blocks  were  hewn,  transported,  and 
carved  for  special  purposes,  and  causeways  and 
spillways  of  cut  stone  still  attest  the  skill  of  the 
ancient  engineers. 

The  most  important  niins  are  found  in  two 
groups  at  Anuradhapura  and  at  Pollonarua 
(the  modem  Topard),  the  ancient  capitals  of  the 
island.  Those  at  Anuradhapura  comprise  six 
important  topes  or  dagobas  —  hemispherical  or 
beU-shaped  tumuli  of  brick,  serving  as  shrines 
for  Buddha  relics;  the  1600  monolithic  piers 
which  once  supported  the  nine-storied  **  Brazen 
Palace"  (MaJialoya  Paya)  of  Dutugaimunu 
(160  B.C.),  a  wooden  structure  covered  with 
gilded  copper,  many  times  burned  and  rebuilt ; 
and  numerous  minor  shrines.  At  Pollonarua 
(Topar^)  are  two  important  topes;  two  vast 
stepped  platforms,  one  with  the  ruins  of  a 
palace,  the  other  bearing  those  of  the  Jetawana- 
rama  temple,  now  roofless,  and  of  the  Kiri  tope; 
a  round  shrine  and  a  stepped  pyramid  shrine, 
the  Sat  Mahal  Prasada ;  besides  many  columns 
of  long-forgotten  palaces  and  monasteries. 
These  various  ruins  date  mostly  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Ceylon  topes  are  remarkable  for  their 
enormous  size  and  great  antiquity.  Of  those 
at  Anuradhapura,  the  oldest  is  the  Thuparamaya 
(250  B.c),  of  bell-shaped  form,  70  feet  high,  and 
surrounded,  as  are  most  of  the  others,  by  a 
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triple  procession  path,  in  this  case  adorned  with 
slender  monolithic  columns.  The  Abayagiri 
and  the  Jetawana,  the  first-named  dating  from 
87  B.C.,  the  second  from  330  a.d.,  are  each  360 
feet  in  diameter ;  and  their  ruins  reach  a  height 
of  over  240  feet.  Near  these  are  three  other 
important  topes,  the  Kuanwelli  and  Mirisi- 
wettya  (164  b.c.,  the  fonner  270  feet  high); 
the  Lankaramaya  (276  a.d.)  is  wholly  in  ruins. 
At  Pollonarua  the  Kiri  and  Rankot  dagobas 
are  important;  while  at  Mihnitula  the  Ambu- 
Stella  tupe  is  in  excellent  preservation  with  its 
pinnacle  and  encin^ling  columns.  At  Dam- 
bool  is  the  only  rock  temple  of  Ceylon  ha^nng 
any  marked  architectural  quality,  with  a  very 
florid  fa<;ade.  Besides  these  and  a  few  other 
less  important  structures,  there  are  innumerable 
ruins  and  fragments  scattered  through  the 
island,  as  at  Dambedenya  and  Yapahoo  and  for 
miles  about  Anunulhapura ;  but  so  c^^mpletely 
overthrown  as  to  make  restoration  and  identifi- 
cation impossible.  Architecturally,  Ceylon  is  a 
city  of  the  dead. 

The  standard  work  on  Ceylon  is  J.  Emerson 
Tennent's  Ceylon  (London,  1860).  There  is  a 
short  chapter  on  the  archite<»ture  of  Ceylon  in 
Fergussou's  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture. 
The  Ceylon  government  is  conducting  an  archae- 
ological survey  of  the  island,  but  its  reports  are 
not  available  as  yet  at  this  writing.  —  A.  D.  F. 
Hamun. 

CHABAT,  PIERRE;  arcliitect;  b.  Feb. 
22,  1827  ;  d.  Jan.  8,  1892. 

Chabat  studied  architecture  at  the  Atelier 
Garrer  in  Paris.  He  was  employed  by  the 
CJiemin  de  fer  du  Nord  from  1854  to  1858, 
and  at  the  Exposition  Uniuerselle  of  1855. 
In  1 865  he  entered  the  ^architectural  service 
of  the  city  of  Paris.  Chabat  published  Frag- 
ments dWrchitecture^  Elements  de  construc- 
tion, Dictionnaire  des  tervies  employes  dans 
la  Construction,  La  Brique  et  la  Terre  Cuite, 
etc. 

Ch.  Lucas,  in  Construction  Modeme,  Jan.  10, 
1802. 

CHAIN  COURSE.  A  bond  course  of  stone 
headers  fastened  together  continuously  by  metal 
cramps.  A  noted  example  is  the  triple  chain 
course  in  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris  (1195). 

CHAIN  TIMBER.  A  timber  in  Chain 
Bond  (which  see  under  Bond). 

CHAIR  RAIL.  A  horizontal  band  or  strip, 
generally  of  wood,  secured  to  the  sides  of  a 
room  at  a  height  from  the  floor  equivalent  to 
the  usual  height  of  the  backs  of  chairs,  in  order 
to  prevent  them  from  injuring  the  face  of  the 
wall.  It  is  commonly  decoratively  treated  to 
conform  with  the  general  woodwork,  and  the 
space  of  wall  beneath  is  often  finished  as  a  dado. 

CHAITTA  CAVE.  In  Buddhist  architec- 
ture a  rock-cut  temple  to  enshrine  a  chaitya 
(object  of  yeneration).     The  design  is  three- 
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aisled,  the  broad  central  aisle  having  a  barrel 
vault  roof,  terminating  in  a  seinidome  over  an 
apse,  in  which  stands  the  Dagoba,  or  chatty  a  — 
the  shrine.  The  side  aisles,  separated  by  mas- 
sive oniate  piers,  are  usually  flat-roofed.  At 
the  front  are  internal  and  external  galleries,  and 
a  door  to  each  aisle ;  the  upper  part  of  the  front 
is  open.  Important  examples  are  found  at 
Ajuiita,  Dhumnar,  EUora,  Kaunari,  Kaili,  Nas- 
sick,  and  other  iK)ints,  —  especially  in  the  Bom- 
bay Presidency.     (See  India,  Architecture  of.) 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CBLAIiCEDOHTY ,  In  general,  the  ordinary 
white,  gray  to  black,  greenish,  bluish,  brown, 
and  red  varieties  of  cryptocrj'stalline  silica. 
The  name  jas}>er  is  applied  to  the  more  pro- 
noimced  brown,  yellow,  and  red  varieties,  one 
form  gradiTig  into  the  other  without  distinct 
lines  of  demarkation.  Agate  is  the  name  given 
to  the  banded  varieties  such  as  form  in  cavities 
in  igneous  rocks  and  more  rarely  elsewhere. 
Their  natural  colours  are  white,  grayish,  and  red  ; 
the  mahogany  and  smoky  brown  colours  are  all 
artificially  protluced.  Onyx  proper  is  a  variety 
of  agate,  though  the  same  name  is  incorrexitly 
applied  to  certain  bande<l  calcareous  rocks  (see 
Onyx  under  Marble).  Camelian  is  a  clear  red 
chalcedony,  and  sardonyx  is  an  agate  with  car- 
nelian  bands.  Flint  and  chert  are  impure  forms 
occurring  in  nodular  masses  in  limestcmes  and 
chalk.  Opal  is  the  completely  amori)hou.s,  glass- 
like form  of  silica  occurring  under  much  the 
same  conditions  as  chalcedony.  The  varieties 
used  in  jewellery  are  found  mostly  in  caWties  in 
igneous  rocks.  —  G.  P.  Merrill. 

CHALCXDICUM.  An  annex  to  a  Roman 
basilica.  Its  location  and  use  arc  not  clearly 
discernible  from  the  texts,  some  of  which,  in- 
deeil,  refer  apparently  to  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent edifice.  By  modem  writers  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  the  narthex  or  other  appen- 
<lage  to  a  Christian  basilica. 

CHALDEAN  ARCHITECTURI!.  (See 
3Ie.soputiimia.) 

CHALET.  A  wooden  dwelling  house  of  the 
type  conmion  in  Switzerland.  The  chalets  are 
of  two  different  types  as  for  the  stnicture: 
(d)  the  type  derived  from  the  log  house,  of 
heavy  l^eams  placed  one  upon  the  other  and 
crossed  at  the  angles ;  Oberland,  Uri,  Schwytz, 
etc.;  ip)  the  framework  building,  a  structure 
of  posts  and  beams,  with  the  wall  merely  filled 
in  with  thick  Inmnls,  or  even  bricks,  etc., 
Zurich,  Saint  Gallen,  Appenzell.  A  few  chjllets 
combine  the  two  types.  The  chalets  still  exist- 
ing were  built  in  the  three  last  centuries,  but 
are  the  continuation  of  a  tradition  and  of  an  art 
anterior  to  that  time.  In  both  tyjMJs,  the  prin- 
cipal qualities  are  simplicity  and  logic  of  con- 
struction. The  facade  indicates  the  interior; 
the  floor-beams  are  apparent  and  show  the 
division  into  stories,  which  demarkation  is  often 
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accentuated  by  a  penthouse  or  a  carved  decora* 
tion.  All  the  organic  parts  of  the  eoustruetioiiy 
the  framework,  etc.,  are  emphasized  so  as  to 
produce  a  decorative  effect ;  the  brackets  that 
support  the  roof  are  enormous,  the  chimneys 
are  monumental,  also  tlie  dormer  windows; 
nothing  is  hidden  or  masked.  The  roof  ad- 
vances considerably  on  the  front,  from  foiu-  to 
ten  feet ;  on  the  sides  of  the  house  it  extends 
widely,  sometimes  even  it  comes  down  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  ground ;  the  sides  being 
so  well  protected,  galleries  or  balconies  are 
j)laced  there,  where  the  staircase  is  also  gener- 
ally found ;  sometimes  there  are  also  small  bal- 
conies? on  the  front,  but  only  on  the  upper  stoi^', 
and  always  sheltered  by  the  roof 

The  decoration  belongs  to  the  building  itself ; 
it  is  not  Huperaddeil,  but  is  j)art  of  the  necessary 
and  organic  members  of  the  construction,  and 
covers  them  with  sculptured  ornaments  and  de- 
signs. As  the  chalet  has  its  origin  in  early 
mediaeval  architecture,  so  does  the  ornamen- 
tation continue,  in  wood,  the  admirable  Ro- 
manesque decoration.  The  influence  of  the 
neoclassic  Renaissance  was  felt  very  late  and 
very  slightly.  Even  in  the  eighteenth  century 
the  chalets  are  more  often  faithful  to  the  spirit 
of  mediaeval  ages ;  it  is  in  the  fiimiture,  the 
dressers,  etc.,  that  the  neoclassic  ornament  makes 
its  ap|)earance. 

It  is  well  to  compare  some  of  the  designs  of 
the  carN'ing  with  the  wood  carving  of  Noru'e- 
gian  art.  They  both  come  from  the  same,  very 
distant.  Oriental  source',  of  art.  Finally,  i)aint- 
ing  is  often  employed  to  complete  the  work 
of  sculj)tural  decoration,  either  being  architec- 
tural, and  serving  to  strengthen  the  general 
effec^t  of  carved  decoration,  or  else  being  quite 
inde]>endcnt. 

The  roofs  of  the  chalets  are  adapted  to  differ- 
ent climates.  The  very  steep,  high  roof  is  that 
of  the  chalet  of  the  plain  ;  and  it  is  built  to 
allow  the  rain  water  to  nin  off  rapidly.  The 
second,  or  mountain,  chalet  is  built  for  a  coimtry 
where  snow  is  abundant  and  heavy ;  it  has  a 
broad,  low  roof,  cn>ssed  by  long,  horizontal 
beams  and  shingles,  so  that  the  snow  may  accu- 
mulate on  it,  and  protect  the  house  from  the 
exceeding  cold  of  the  winter. 

The  ingenious  fancy  of  the  carpenter-archi- 
tects has  been  pleased  to  vary  infinitely  these 
two  types  of  chalets,  but  they  have  always 
remainwl  faithful  to  tlie  general  ndes  indicated 
above,  and  to  the  spirit  and  the  re([uirements 
of  the  art  of  building  in  woo<l.  They  have  not 
attempted  to  apply  to  wood  the  laws  of  stone 
architecture,  and  it  is  to  that  fact  that  we  owe 
the  purity,  the  elegance,  the  originality  of  the 
Swiss  chalet  that  holds  a  place  quite  apart  in 
the  history  of  architecture.  —  Jean  Schopfer. 

For  the  bibliography  of  Ch&let,  see  books  re- 
ferred to  under  Switzerland. 
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CHALaRIN,    JEAN-FRANCOIS    THB- 

;  architect;  b.  1739  ;  d.  Jan.  21,  1811. 
Chalgrin  was  a  pupil  of  Servandoni  (see  Ser- 
vaudoni)  and  Moreau.  He  won  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1757.  On  his  return  from 
Italy  he  was  made  inspector  of  public  works  of 
the  city  of  Paris,  under  Moreau.  About  1777 
he  rebuilt  the  northern  tower  of  the  church 
of  S.  Sulpice  in  Paris  (see  Servandoni),  and 
designed  the  organ  loft  of  that  church.  Chal- 
grin is  famous  as  the  designer  of  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe  de  FEtoile  (Paris).  Napoleon  I.  (b. 
1769  ;  d.  1821)  first  intended  that  this  monu- 
ment, originally  called  Arc  de  Triomphe  de  la 
Grande  Arm^e,  should  \ye  placed  on  the  Italian 
boundary.  When  work  upon  it  was  luider- 
takeu  in  1806,  he  changed  the  location  to  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille  (Paris),  and  the  name  to 
Arc  de  Marengo.  The  location  was  objected 
to  by  the  Acail^mie  de  TArchitecture,  and  was 
changed  to  the  present  site.  Chalgrin  began 
the  work  in  association  with  Jean  Armand  Ray- 
mond (see  Raymond,  J.  A.).  Raymond  re- 
tired in  1808,  leaving  Chalgrin  in  charge,  who 
planned  the  arch  much  as  it  now  appears.  At 
his  death  the  monument  had  been  carried  to 
the  height  of  about  18  feet.  (See  Goust  and 
Huyot.) 

Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Notice  Historique  de 
Chalgrin;  Edouard  Fournier,  in  Paris  dans  sa 
Splendeur;  Hauchal,  Dictionnaire, 

CHALK.  A  limestone  composed  mainly  of 
the  calcareous  tests  of  foramiuifcra,  though  con- 
taining, also,  shells  of  larger  mollusks.  When 
much  indurated,  as  in  the  valley. of  the  Seine, 
it  is  used  as  a  building  material.  —  G.  P.  M. 

CHAMBER.  In  general,  a  room  or  subdi- 
vision of  a  building.  In  common  usage,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States,  it  is  restricted  to 
the  signification  of  a  bedroom.  Particular  ap- 
plications of  the  term  are  :  — 

A.  A  hall  or  building  for  the  meetings  of  a 
special  body,  as  the  Senate  Chamber,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  etc. 

B,  Any  subdivision  or  cell  of  a  cellular 
stnicture,  or  member. 

C  In  the  plural,  a  suite  of  rooms  used  as 
offices,  especially,  in  English  usage,  lawyers' 
offices. 

D,  In  the  plural,  an  apartment  house  or 
suite  of  rooms  forming  a  residence.  Rare  in 
the  United  States. 

Judges'  Ghambera.  In  a  courthouse,  the 
room  or  rooms  occupied  by  a  judge,  or  by  the 
judges  of  one  court,  when  not  on  the  bench. 
As  many  decisions,  or  judgments,  are  rendered 
w^ithout  a  formal  trial  (as  by  a  jury),  and  after 
a  presentation  of  the  case  to  the  judge  alone 
by  the  attorneys  of  both  litigants,  the  term 
**  chambers  "  has  grown  to  imply  such  legal  de- 
cisions made  by  a  judge  or  by  several  judges 
acting  together. 
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CHAMBERS,  SIR  "WILLLAM ;  architect ; 
b.  1726  (at  Stockholm,  Sweden);  d.  March  8, 
1796. 

Chambers  was  the  son  of  a  Yorkshire  mer- 
chant residing  in  Sweilcn.  He  was  brought  up 
in  Yorkshire,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  went  to 
China  as  supercargo  to  the  Swedish  £ast  India 
Company.  While  in  China  he  made  studies  of 
architecture,  costumes,  etc.,  which  he  afterwanl 
published  under  the  title  Designs  for  Chinese 
Bftililings,  Furtutnrej  etc.  (London,  1757, 
folio).  At  eighteen  he  abandoned  business  for 
architecture,  and  studied  in  Paris  and  in  Italy. 
Chambers  devoted  himself  to  the  fully  devel- 
opeil  classical  style  of  Palladio,  which  he  never 
abandoned.  Returning  to  England  in  1755,  he 
was  presented  by  Lonl  Bute  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwanl  George  III.,  to  whose  per- 
sonal attachment  he  owed  much  of  his  success. 
For  Augusta,  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  he 
erected  the  buildings  of  Kew  Gardens,  London. 
He  illustrated  this  work  in  Plans,  Elevations^ 
Sections,  and  Perspective  Views  of  the  Gar- 
dens and  Build iJigs  of  Kew  (Loudon,  1763, 
1  vol.  folio).  Chambers's  reputation  was  made 
largely  by  his  Treatise  oil  the  Decorative  Part 
of  Civil  Architecture  (London,  1759,  1  vol. 
folio),  one  of  the  standard  maiuials  of  classic 
architecture.  In  1771  he  was  made  Knight 
of  the  Polar  Star  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
was  permitted  by  George  III.  to  assume  the 
title  of  knight  in  England.  In  1775  Cham- 
bers was  made  architect  of  Somerset  House 
(London).  The  original  Somerset  House  was 
begim  by  Edward  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somers^ 
the  Protector.  After  Somerset  was  beheaded 
(Jan.  22,  1552),  his  palace  became  crown  prop- 
erty. It  was  rebuilt  by  Inigo  Jones  (see  Jones, 
I.).  In  1761  it  was  decided  to  reconstruct 
Somerset  House.  This  work  was  begun  by 
Sir  William  Chambers  in  1776. 

Hardwick,  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Sir  WiUiam 
Chambers;  Blomtield,  Renaissance  Architecture 
in  England ;  Ferpusson,  History  of  Modern  Archi- 
tecture ;  lA)ft\e,  History  of  London, 

CHABABER  STOR7.  A  story  of  a  build- 
ing wholly  or  chiefly  devoted  to  sleeping  rooms. 
Thus,  where  the  second  story  of  a  resident*  is 
devoted  to  sitting  rooms,  drawing-rooms,  and 
purposes  of  state,  the  third  story  will  be  a 
chaml)er  story.     (See  Story.) 

CHAMBIQES  ( SAMBICHES,  CAM- 
BICHES),  IdARTIN ;  architect  {Maltre  Mor 
fpn)\  d.  Aug.  29,  1532. 

Martin  Chambiges  was  called  from  Paris  to 
Sens  (Yonne,  France)  in  1489,  to  design  the 
new  transept  of  the  cathedral.  He  began 
the  construction  Nov.  8,  1490,  and  in  1494 
transferred  the  superintendence  to  Hugues 
Cavelier  (see  Cavelier),  afterward  making  oc- 
casional visits  of  in8i)ection.  He  appears  to 
have   modified  his  plans  in   1498.     Nov.  7, 
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1499,  Martin  was  invited  to  attend  conaulta- 
tioQS  in  Paria  concerning  the  reconHtructton  of 
the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  which  had  fallen  dur- 
ing the  preceding  month.  In  1501  be  cow- 
meuced  the  doorway  called  Portail  d' Abraham  ; 
and  in  1513  the  northern  portal  of  the  catho 
dral  of  Sens.  In  1502  Martin  was  invited  to 
Troyca  (Aube,  France),  to  aiiiise  wiiiieming  the 
constnietion  of  the  fa^aile  of  the  cathe<lral  {«« 
Bailly,  Jean,  1.).  He  designed  the  fe(;a<le  with 
its  two  towers  and  portal  in  1502-1503,  but 
did  not  commence  building  until  the  autumn 
of  1506.  In  1500  he  made  the  plana  for  the 
transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Beauvais  (Oise, 
Fnince).  He  began  constniction  at  once,  and 
continued  in  charge  until  hia  death.  He  was 
assisted  by  Jean  Waat  (see  Waat,  J.,  I.). 
Martin  Chambiges  was  thus  concerned  in  building 
three  of  the  most  beautifid  cathedrals  of  France. 
Berty,  I.rt  Gran^  Arckitfel($  fritH^it ;  Bau- 
chal,  DMionnairf ;  Goiise,  L'Art  ijothiquf ; 
Quantin,  Xolice  kittorlqur  ile.  rJiglitfdf  Seim; 
Assier,  Le*  ArlUlet  dang  VAiieifnitf  Cnpitalr  de 
la  Champagne;  Desjardiits,  La  Cathedralt  dt 
Beauval». 

CHAMBiass,  PIEBRi:  (I.);  architect;  d. 
June  19,  1544. 

A  son  of  Martin  Giambiges  (see  Chambiges, 
M.).  He  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
construction  of  the  catbeilrals  of  Troyes  and 
Beauvais.  In  1519  he  was  called  to  Troyes  to 
inspect  work  at  the  cathedral  executed  by  hia 
brother-in-law,  Jeiiu  de  Sois- 
Bona  (see  Jean  de  Soissons). 
In  1533-1534  Pierre  was 
associated  with  Domenico  da 
Cortona  (see  Domenico  da 
Cortona),  Jacques  Arassej 
and  others  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
in  Paris.  In  1638  he  was 
employed  at  Fontainebleau 
under  the  direction  of  Gilles 
le  Breton  (see  Breton,  0.  le). 
The  most  important  achieve- 
ment of  Pierre  Chambiges 
(I.)  appears  to  have  been  the 
construction  of  the  old  chtl- 
teau  of  Saint-Germain -en-Laye  (near  Paris), 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel  (thir- 
teenth centniy),  was  rebuilt  by  him  on  the  old 
foundations  after  1539. 

Berty.  L««  Graiirf*  Architectri  fran^aia  ; 
Berty,  TopngTaphir,  Lonrre  ri  Tuileriea;  Pa^ 
lustre,  La  BeiMi*»a»r.t  en  France;  Marquis  do 
Labonle,  Comptta  det  BrltlmenU  dn  mi;  Calliat- 
Leroui  de  I.incy,  IISM  df  Ville ;  Sauvageot,  Fa- 
lai»,  ChUleaur,  HStela  et  Maiaona  de  France. 


B(II.);  architected. 
about  1616. 

IHerre  Chambiges  (II.)  seems  to  have  been  a 
son  of  one  Robert  Chambiges,  who  in  turn  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  a  brother  or  son  of  Piens 
Chambiges  (1.).  In  1578  he  was  employed  at 
the  Pont  Neuf  (Paris).  In  1582  Pierre  (II.) 
submitted  estimates  for  work  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Valois  at  Saint  Denis  (near  Paris),  which  were 
rejected  by  Baptiate  Androuet  du  Cerceau  (see 
An<lrouet  du  Oerceau,  B.),  then  superrising 
architect  of  that  building.  In  July,  1507,  he 
was  chosen  arbiter  by  the  masters  of  the  hos- 
pital of  S.  Esprit  (Paris).  The  asscrtiou  of 
Sauval  (op,  cit.),  that  one  Chambiges  built  the 
Petite  Oaleric  of  the  Louvre  is  supposed  to 
apply  to  Pierre  (II.),  but  is  not  corroborated.  He 
was,  however,  employed  on  the  Grande  Galerie. 
Berty,  Lei  Grand*  Architeetfafran^aU;  Berty, 
Topngraphit.  Lourre  el  Tuileries;  Sauval.  Atiti- 
quite*  de  la  VUle  de  Pari*;  I'aluBtre,  La  Seiiai*- 
sance  en  France;  De  Chtnnevi&res,  ^AkAi'cm tie 
VArtfraw;(ii»;  Bauehal,  Dietlonnaire. 

CHAMBRAm^B.    In  Freni-h  architecture, 
the  framclike  decoration  around  a  window  or  door. 

CHAMBRBS,  THOMAS  DBS ;  abbot  and 
architect;  d.  1225. 

In  1222,  Thomas  des  Chambrcs,  abbot  from 
1218  to  1225,  continued  the  construction  of 
the  large  building,  called  La  Merveille,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  abbey  of  Mont  Saint-Michel 
(Manehe,  France),  which  hail  been 
begim  in  1203  by  the  Abbot  Jour- 
dain. 


CoAJirKRB  WITH  Ornahemtal  Stops. 


A.  At  Elton  Chnirt 


The  bevel  or  oblique  SQT&ce 
produced  by  the  cutting  away  a  comer  or  arris. 
When  the  chamfer  does  not  extend  the  whde 
length  of  the  arris,  it  is  cnlled  a  stopped  cham- 
fer (see  Stop).  When  instead  of  a  bevel  there 
is  a  concave  surface  replacing  the  arris,  it  is 
calleil  a  concave  chamfer.  A  beaded  chamfer 
is  one  in  which  a  convex  bead  is  left  prttjecting 
from  the  bevel  of  the  chamfer.  Chamfers 
occur  principally  in  woodwork,  and  occasionally 
in  stone  cutting.     (Compare  Cant ;  Splay.) 

CHAMFRBT.     Same  as  Chamfer ;  old  form. 

CHAMP  DB  MARS.  (Apparently  a  trans- 
lation of    Campus    Martius.)      i 


OHAMPOLLIOK 
ground  for  troops,  cepeciuUy  t}iat  in  Paria,  Buch 
a  place  elsewheru  beiug  commonly  known  as 
champ  de  maiueuvre.  The  Champ  de  Mars  of 
Paris  is  a  large  open  tract  of  ground  on  the  lefl 
bank  of  the  Seine.  The  military  gchool  fuundetl 
by  Louifl  XIV.,  anil  now  a  barraek,  fronts  upon 
it.  Architecturally,  it  is  of  interest  from  its 
occupancy  by  the  International  Expositions  of 
1*167,  1878,  1889.  and  1900,  each  of  which 
involve>l  the  erection  of  IntcrrstinK  butlilinits. 

CHAMPOLLION,  JHAIf-^ACQUZiB 
(CHAMPOLLION-FIOEAC)]  Br<'hite<:t ;  b. 
Oct,  5,  1778  (at  Figeac,  Lot,  France) ;  d.  May 
9,  1867. 

C  ha  mpol  lion- Figeac  was  a  brother  of  Jean- 
Frani^is  OhampoUion,  the  Egj-ptologist.  He 
wjib  custodian  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  BibUo- 
thiinie  NfUhnale,  pmfessor  at  the  ficole  des 
Chartes,  Paris,  and  bibliolliecaire  of  the  palace 
of  Foutaineblean.  He  wrote  the  text  to  Pfnor's 
MoHographie  dit  Pitlais  de  Fontaiiieblfau 
(Paria,  1863,  3  vols.),  and 
portant  works  on  arch;eology. 

La  Grandi  Enq/ctopi-dif. 

CHAXCBL.  That  portion  of  a  church  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  and  where  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated,  and  the 
divine  oHice  is  chanted.  It  is  situated 
at  the  rear,  and  therefore  properly  east- 
ward, of  the  nave,  from  which  in  large 
churches  it  is  separated  by  a  screen  or 
rail,  and,  as  its  Soor  is  higher  than  the 
nave,  it  is  approached  by  one  or  more 
steps.  The  chancel  is  often  divided 
into  two  pari» — the  choir  and  the 
sanctuary  —  separated  by  the  altar 
rail.  The  dJTision  nearest  the  nave  is 
the  choir  (the  place  of  the  singers),  and 
the  division  east  of  the  choir  is  the 
sanctuart/  (the  place  of  the  high 
altar),  the  place  referred  to  by  S.  Am- 
brose (a.d.  397)  in  the  following 
words  addressed  by  him  to  the  Em- 
peror Tbeodosius,  "  The  priesta  alone, 
O  Emperor,  are  permitteil  to  enter 
within  the  rail  of  the  altar  —  retire 
[to  the  nave],  then,  and  remain  with 
the  rest  of  the  laity."  (Theodorat, 
Eccl.  Hint.,  B.V.C.,  18.)  The  altar 
is  in  the  centre  of  the  sanctuary  :  the 
credence  (or  the  table  for  the  breail 
and  wine,  the  sacrol  vessels,  and  the 
missal)  is  on  the  south  side  ;  and  near 
by  in  a  wall  recess  is  the  piscina  —  a 
drain  to  receive  the  washing  of  the 
priest's  hands  and  that  of  the  sacred  ^"^ 

vessels.  On  the  same  side,  but  to  the 
west,  isase<lilia,  divided  into  three  seats, 
for  the  officiating  clergy  at  the  sacrifice  ;  and  on 
the  north  side,  in  the  case  of  a  cathedral  church, 
the  bishop's  throne  is  now  placed ;  ancientiy  it 
was  placed  behind,  and  higher  than,  the  altar. 


CHANCEL  BENCH 
The  term    is,  however,  frequently  used   to 
denote  the  sanctuaiy  only,  as  distinguished  from 
the  choir. 

Ch.  Kohault  de  Fleury,  La  3Ieas(,  Hudei  Arrh- 
folugiiiuei,  a  Yah.  (Paris,  1887);  Albert  Lenoir, 
Arehittcturt  Monastique  (I'aris.  IS-VJ)  ;  and  X.,  B. 
de  Moiitaull,  CnHiCriictUin  de  fAmeublemfiit  et 
Decoration  des  £'jlUe»  {Vnris,  1885).  - 

High  ChanceL     The  central  or  principal  part 

of  a  chancclin  a  large  church  where  there  are  aisles 
or  a  deambulatory.  The  nei^l  of  the  term  comes 
firom  the  confusion  between  the  use  of  "  choir," 
"  chancel,"  etc.,  to  denote  particular  sacred  en- 
closures, and  the  use  of  the  same  terms  to  denote 
the  rnttrc  easterly  division  of  the  builrling. 

CHAITCEIL  AISLE.  Tlie  side  aisle  of  a 
chancel  In  large  churches  hai-ing  au  apsidal 
end,  the  aisle  usually  paiised  around  the  apse, 
fonning  a  deambulatory.  In  English  churches 
having  a  si^uare  eastern  termination  the  chancel 
aisle  is  oltcn  stop|)ed  uhort  of  the  end  of  the 
chancel,  and  in  some  cases  extends  but  one  bay 
beyoml  the  transept  or  chancel  arch. 

—  A.  U.  F.  H. 

CHAITCEI.  ARCH.  An  arch  in  the  wall 
which,  in  many  churches,  separates  the  chancel 


liculuityk.    Thi 


or  sanctuary'  from  the   nave  or  body  of  the 
church.     (See  Chancel;  Choir;  Church.) 

CHAirCEL  BEirCH.     A  bench,  usually  of 
stone,  placed  against  the  aide  of  the  chancel, 

5oe 


OHANCBL  RAIL 
either  externally  or  intemaUy,  as  in  some  old 
English    churches.      Benches    in    the    chancel 
Apparently  took  the  place  of  more  elaborate 

stallB. 

CHANCEL  RAIL.  The  railing  or  barrier 
in  place  of  a  chancel  acreen  by  which  the  chancel 
IB  separated  from  the  nave.  Where  no  sub- 
divisions of  the  chancel  exist,  the  chancel  rail 
may  include  the  functions  of  an  Altar  Rail. 

CHAITCIIL  SCREEN.  Properly,  a  screen 
■eparaling  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
<diurch.  Fretiuently  applied  to  a  screen  sep- 
arating the  sanctuary  truni  the  choir,  the  term 
chancel  being  then  applied  to  the  sanctuary 
mdy.  Chancel  screens  in  this  latter  sense  are 
to  be  found  in  large  churches;  or  in  those 
monastic  churches  in  which  the  choir  is  much 
the  moet  important  part  of  the  interior.  In 
ordinary  cases  there  is  uo  such  separation,  and 
the  term  is  continually  used  for  «±oir  screen. 
(See  Choir  Screen  and  references.) 

CHAJTCERy.  A.  The  room,  set  of  rooms, 
or  house  ocaipied  by  on  official  bearing  the  title 
of  chancellor.  Hence,  by  extension,  the  offices 
of  a  chancellor  and  his  assistants. 

B.  The  room  or  set  of  rooms  employed  for 
the  business  uses  of  an  ambassador,  n  minister 
plenipotentiary,  or  similar  diplomatic  representa- 
tive of  a  government.  In  the  house  of  an 
ambassador,  the  rooms  where  his  official  business 
is  done  bear  this  name. 

CBANlfEL.  Any  ftirrow  or  groove,  whether 
for  carrying  off  water  or  for  any  other  purpose. 
A  street  gutter  is  in  England  sometimes  called 
a  channel.  In  Greek  Doric  architecture  it  is 
applied  to  the  grooves  of  the  triglyphs  and 
columns ;  those  of  the  columns  being  called  by 
this  name  to  distinguish  them  from  the  flut« 
of  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders ;  though  this 
distinction  is  not  always  maintained. 


It  fmAfnonalLy  In   IaU 

CHAinniLLINQ.  The  breaking  up  of  a 
surface  by  means  of  channels  or  grooves,  usually 
near  together  and  parallel ;  channels  collectively. 

CHAHimL  IRON.  An  iron  or  steel  mem- 
ber shapnl  as  a  channel  i  especially  one  baviDg 
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OHAPBL 
the  form  of  a  small  channel  beam,  vhich  see 
under  Beam. 

CHANTERBL,  JACQUEB;  architect  (mat- 
ure d'cG  uvre)  and  sculptor. 

Chsnterel  appears  in  the  records  of  1555, 
1556,  and  1558  in  association  with  Ambroise 
Ferret  in  the  decoration  of  the  monument  of 
Francis  I.,  at  Saint^Denis  (see  Philibert  De 
I'Omie.)  The  fine  cornice  and  the  Ionic  capita 
are  especially  his  work.  In  1558  he  contracted 
with  Philibert  De  I'Orme  to  build  the  bridge 
and  gallery  of  the  Chateau  of  Cheaoneeau 
(Prance). 

De  Labnrde.  Comptet  det  hStimenli  du  roi; 
Palaslre.  £ttiait*anee ;  Chevalier,  ChlUeau  dt 
Chenonttaa. 

CHANTIER.  In  French,  a  workshop ;  in 
English,  a  shed  to  protect  stone  cutters  or  other 
workmen  from  the  sun  and  rain. 

CHANTLAIB.  A  piece  of  wood  fastened 
at  the  end  of  reflets  and  piqjecting  over  tiie 
wall,  supporting  rows  of  tiles  to  prevent  rain- 
water fVom  running  down  the  walls  (A.  P.  S.). 
(Compare  Lookout.) 

CHANTRT.  A.  A  foundation  or  establish- 
ment for  the  daily  or  frequent  saying  of  mass  in 
behalf  of  the  founder  or  some  other  person  or 
persons. 

B.  The  chapel  or  separate  part  of  a  church 
appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  .^  and  commonly 
built  or  adorned  by  the  founder.  It  is  often  a 
bay,  or  two  or  more  bays,  of  an  aisle,  encloeed 
by  a  screen, 

CHANTRT  CHAMBER.  A  chamber  for 
a  chantry  priest. 

CHANTRT  CHAFEL.  Same  as  Chantry, 
B. 

CHAHTBT,  SIR  FBAHCIB  IiBQATT, 
R.A.;  sculptor;  b.  April  7,  1781 ;  d.  Kov.  25, 
1842. 

The  sculptor  Chantry  made  the  equeatiian 
statue  of  George  IV.  in  Trafalgar  Square  (Lon- 
don), the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
front  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  numerooa 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  else- 
where. 

Redgrave,  Dtctionary  of  ArtUti. 

CHAORI.  A  large  porch  to  a  Brahman 
temple  in  India,  used  especially  for  marriage 
ceremonies.  It  is  sometimes  identical  with  the 
Manlapa,  and  sometimes  precedes  it,  forming 
in  area  the  largest  feature  of  the  temple. 

CHAPEL.  A  place  of  Christian  warship 
differentiated  from  a  churcii  in  one  of  several 
ways.  —  either  as  being  smaller,  or  as  of  a  sect 
or  rit«  not  the  established  one  of  the  nation ;  or 
as  being  accessory,  either  attached  to  a  larger 
building,  or  dependent  upon  it  or  its  foundation. 
Specifically ;  — 

A.    A  place  of  worship,  not  the  principal 

church  of  a  parish  or  of  a  diocese;    in  tiiia 
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CHAPEL  IN  SOUTH  AISLE  OF  CHOIR,  CHURCH  AT  NORREY   (CALVADOd),  FRANCE. 


CHAPEL  :    CHAPELLE  DE  LE^fiQUE,  PfiRIGXJEUX  (DORDOQNE).  FRANCE. 


CHAPEL 
sense,  Prot«atant  places  of  worship  id  Catholic 
coimtrica,  or  the  like,  are  called  chapels ;  and, 
in  England,  buildings  of  the  DlBsentera. 

B.  A  structure  built  in  connection  with  a 
church  and  opening  from  it.  Along  the  aisle 
of  a  large  church  it  is  customary  to  build  chapels 
opening  from  the  aisle  like  liay-windowa  ;  either 
closely  ai^oining  one  another,  as  on  the  sides  of 
the  nave  aisles,  or  forming  absidioles  around  the 
chevet  of  the  east  end.  The  addition  of  these 
to  large  Gothic  clmrcheH  forma  often  one  of  their 
princ'pal  arcl  'tect  ural  featu  e»  S-  no  chaj  ela 
are  so  hu-ge  us  to  f  m  b  Id  p  of  separate 
des  gn  (see  Lady  Cha{  el  1>elo  }  Sometunee 
one  bay  o  n  rare  c-l  ea  a  st  11 
lai^r  space  s  scree  1  S  and 
xised  as  a  chapel      (Sc    1 1  antry 

^) 

C  A  pbce  of  wo 
sb  p  attached  to  a  p  bl 
budding  0  large  dwell 
ng  often  an  orato 
hat  more  rarely  a  sep 
rate    b  ild    g    I  ke 


CHAPEL 

the  oratory,  or  private  ciiapel,  which  seems  to 
apply  ouly  in  Great  Britain,  It  appears  that 
the  domestic  chapel  may  he  adminiBtered  by  an 
incumbent  acting  under  the  direction  of  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  while  the  oratory  or  pri- 
vnte  chapel  would  be 
rather  a  place  fur  family 


church 


'    Mark 


church    n  Ve 
the  chapel  of  the  Dot. 
uutd   the   prese  t     e 
tury  and  the  S  (.1  apel  I 
at  Paris  was  the  el  up 
attached  to  the  a 
palace  of  the  k  ng 
—  R  S 

Arsna  Chapel  A 
small  anc  ent  cl  apel 
ID  Padua,  North  It 
aly  decorated  w  th 
important  pa  nt  ngs 
by  G  otto  Its  pop- 
ular namecomea  tro  n 
its  s  tuat  on  on  part 
of  the  ground  once 
occnped  l^  the  Ro- 
man amph  theatre 
(arena) 

Caumtry  CbapeL 
Same  as  Cha  try  B 

Colleonl  Chapel 
A  chapel  attached  to 
the  cathedral  of  Ber 
gamo  m  Lombardy, 
and  built  in  his  old 
age,  about  1470,  by 
Bartolommeo  Colleoni,  that  soldier  of  fortune 
whose  equestrian  statue  by  Verroc-chio  stands  in 
Venice  in  front  of  the  church  SS.  Giovanni  e 
Paolo. 

Domeatlo  Chapel.  One  attacheil  to  a  pri- 
vate mansion,  not  necessarily  within  the  walla 
of  the  main  building,  but  under  the  special 
control  of  the  owner.  The  Dictionary  of  the 
A.  P.  S.  makes  a  distinction  between  this  and 
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Chafkl  or  Choik,  Cathbdhal  of  Lb  Mans  (Saktbk),  Frahci. 


worship,  where  the  service  provided  in  the 
prayer-book  for  that  jjurpose  is  the  only  one 
used.     (Out,  col.  519.) 

Jixplatorj  Chapel.  In  Paris ;  erected  by 
Louis  XVIII. ;  finished  in  1826  from  the  de- 
signs of  Pcrcier  and  Fontaine.  It  commemo- 
rates Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  and  the 
other  royalist  victims  of  the  Revolution,  includ- 
ing the  soldiers  killed  in  the  defence  of  the 


OHAFEL 
Tuileries,  and  the  site  ia  choeen  aa  being  the 
plnce  where  the  king  and  queen  were  biiiied 

1793,  in  the  then  b\irial  ground  of  the 
Ma<leleine,  the  mixleni  fiouleranl  HnuMnmnii 
passing  close  to  its  vralls.  The  exterior  of 
the  biiililiug  is  a  fauUstic  study  of  ancient 
funeral  monuments,  but  it  is  solidly  built  and 
aiilted,  nnd  is  a  costly  monument. 

Free   CbapeL     A    cha|>el  founded   apart 
from  tlie  regular  ecclesiastical  authority.    The    , 
tendency  of  modem  times  has  been  to  pat  an 
end  to  thc!M!. 

\  a«oTge'B  ChapeL  At  Windsor;  the 
pnncipil  cl)  ipel  of  Windsor  Castle ;  a  magui- 
ficent  b  ul  ling  of  perpendicular  architecture, 
1  one  of  the  three  finest  fan-raulted  roofs 
lu  eusteni^  It  was  built  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  wars,  beg»in  by  Edward  IV.  and  finished 
by  Henry  ^  III.  It  has  the  dimenaious  of  a 
large  (.hurch,  232  feet  in  length  and  104  feet 
at  tlie  transept.  The  chapel  servea  especially 
for  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  the  stiUta  c^ 
the  kniglits  are  arranged  along  the  aides  of 
the  ih  ir 

Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL  A  large 
chapel  opening  eastward  from  the  architec- 
tural eh  iir  of  Wcstuiinster  Abbey,  — that  is, 
from  the  ambulatory  which  passes  around 
Eduanl  tlic  Confessor's  ChapeL  The  chapel 
u  iteelf  an  important  church  of  the  latest 
perpendi  ular  Gothic,  with  a  magnificent  hn- 
aulteil  roof,  one  of  the  three  most  important 
1  England  (Compare  King's  College  Chapel 
elow ;  S.  George's  Chapel.)  It  contains  the 
tomb  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  in  bronze, 
tilth  statues  l)y  the  Italian  Torrigiano.  The 
stalls  around  the  chapel  are  those  of  the 
Kniglits  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  above,  and 
the  Squires  on  a  lower  level. 

Klnqg'a  College  Chapel.  (See  under  Col- 
lege.) 

Iiady  Chapel.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin ;  esjiccially,  in  England,  one  connected 

■  li  a  cathedral.  Such  chapels  are  often  at- 
tached to  the  choir,  and  either  form  a  pro- 
longation of  it  tu  the  east  or  form  a  building 
like  a  separate  small  church  with  a  covered 
paM«ige  coimei'ting  it  with  the  main  church. 

Mortuary  ChapeL  A  chapel  containing 
a  tumb  and  liaving  an  altar  at  which  masses 
for  the  dead  arc  said,  or,  in  modem  times,  a 
chapel  c-onnccted  with  a  family  %-ault,  or  in 
a  ccmeterj',  the  term  being  used  loosely. 

Parochial  ChapeL  In  England,  one  for 
the  ))arisbi<iners  of  a  large  parish,  but  difier- 
iiig  from  a  chapel  of  case  in  that  it  is,  or  rep- 
resents, the  church  of  an  old  parish  which 
has  been  united  to  another. 

Pauline  Chapel.   {Cappella  Paolitia.)  In 

the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  near  the  Sistinc 

Chapel,  and,  like  that  room,  opening  out  of 

the  Sola  Regia.    It  was  built  by  Fope  Paul 
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Tliat  of  Kiiiji's  Ciillepi",  Caiiibriiii^,  ICii^ilanii. 
Tbia  interior,  rix.ffd  by  utie  nf  tin-  tlirco  (.Tfiit  fiin 
vnullH  of  Kngtatirl,  may  he  tlionght  Hiicr  in  uffi-ct 
than  any  cnthedral  interior  in  the  islund.  Its 
dimenHiDMH  are  f^M  fur  a  xinKl*?  uiibmken  ronni, 
nearly  eiglity  ffitt  in  hcl);hc  l»  Ihi:  cmwn,  wilb  a 
widtiiof  forty-AvcfveC,  nuda  t(ira1k'i]f;ili<i(ab<nit 
tliree  hundred  and  ten  fett  Inside  the  walls.     Tlie 


ClIAl'lCL 

value  of 


mDloiiy,  or  Ihe  long  conliiiiied  rpiM-ti- 
liir  jKirts,  is  noivliore  shown  more  effec- 
tively, 'llie  buiUiing  was  begun  under  Heiirj'  \], 
and  carried  on  by  bia  rival,  Edward  IV,  wlieji  in 
power,  bnt  tlie  fan  vaulting  ami  the  decoratinn  are 
generally  nt  llie  time  of  Henry  VII,  and  of  the 
lievL'loped  I'udor  atylo. 
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III.,  about  1640,  and  cont&iiu  important  bm- 
Goes  by  Michelangelo. 

Private  Cb«paL  (See  Domestic  Chapel 
above.) 

Fropriatarr  Chapel.  In  England,  a  place 
of  worship  belonging  to  an  jndiviUual,  where 
aerrice  is  held  according  to  the  forma  of  the 
established  church.  Difieriog  from  a  private 
chapel  in  that  it  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to 
hire  sittings. 

Sapnlchral  Chapel.  (Same  as  Uortuary 
Cha|>cl  above.) 

Slatlne  Chapel.  (Calleil  also  Sixtine  Chapel, 
Cai>ella  -b'lViJia) ;  in  the  palace  of  the  Vatican, 
built  by  Pope  Sixtus  IV  toward  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  room  is  extremely 
pluin,  50  feet  wi<le  and  about  1-17  feet  long, 
roofed  in  the  Italian  manner  with  a  vault  of 
f^iierally  three-centred  section,  which  vault  is 
broken  by  auboniinate  vaults,  two  at  each  end 
and  six  at  each  side ;  the  lunettes  so  produced 
conttuning  windows.  The  room  stands  nearly 
east  and  west ;  on  the  eastern  end  is  painted 
"The  Last  Judgment,"  by  Michelangelo,  and 
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Chapel:  Cathkobal  of  Florbnck,  wim 
FirTBic.v     Afsidal     Chapels    fokkino 

EXTBBNALI.V   A  LAKORBANII    IaiWER   OO- 
TAOUKAL  PbOJBCTIUS  OY   EACH    AFSB. 


the  whole  roof,  as  well  as  the  lunettes, 
is  covered  with  his  frescoes.  On  the 
side  walla,  below  the  windows,  is  a  row 
of  paintings  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  Coeimo 
Rosselli,  Perugino,  Ghirlandt^o,  and  by 
Lucca  Signorelli  as  has  been  generally 
assumed,  though  this  last  ascription  is 
now  disputed. — R.  S. 

B.  Btephen'a  Chapel.  In  London  ; 
a4j<>iuiug  Westminster  Hall ;  was  burned 
in  the  lire  which  destroyed  the  Housee 
of  Parliament  iu  1834.  The  crypt  of 
it  was  refitted  and  decorated  during  the 
present  century,  and  is  entered  by  a  door 
leading  from  the  platform  at  the  upper 
or  southern  end  of  Westminster  Hnll. 
It  is  kept  up  ns  the  Cliapel  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  in  and  about 
which  there  are  many  official  remdcnces, 
and  which  has  as  many  inhabitants  as  a 
large  village.  The  present  S.  Stephen's 
Hall,  which  ia  the  public  passage  from 
Westminster  Hall  eastwaid  to  the  Oen- 
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CHAPEL  OF  BASE 
tml  Hall,  between  the  House  of  Peers  and  the 
House    of   CommoDB,    veiy   nearly    represents 
the   upper   or  principal  stor;  of  the  iincieDt 
S.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

ViTayslde  ChapeL  A  small  chapel  main- 
tained lit  the  side  of  a  road  or  highway  for  tlie 
beiielit  of  pilgrims,  travellers,  or  other  wayfarera. 

CHAPEL  OF  BABE.  In  England,  a  church 
built  within  the  hounils  of  a  parish  for  the  at- 


DOMBSTIC  CH&PBI 


tendance  of  those  who  cannot  conveniently  reach 
the  piiriah  church. 

CHAPEL  ROTAZl  The  banqueting  house 
at  Whitehall,  London,  used  as  a  chapel  since 
the  time  of  George  I. 

CHAPITER.     Same  as  Capital. 

CHAPLET.     A  bead  moulding  carved  into 
the  semblance  of  a  string  of  beads  or  pearls ;  a 
carved  astragal  or  baguette. 
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HOUSE  A  room,  oft«a  fonning 
a  separate  builUing,  in  which  meets  the  chapter 
of  a  cathedral  or  conventual  establiahment ;  cor- 
responding to  the  French  .S'liWe  Capitiilaire. 
Tliose  of  the  English  cathedrals  are  oflen  very 
effective  pieces  of  architecture,  and  the  octag- 
onal houses  with  central  pillars,  of  Yorlc  and 
other  cathedrals,  and  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
are  remarkable  pieces  of  Gothic  decorative  build- 
ing That  of  Weatuiinster  Abbey  is  about 
54  feet  in  diameter  between  two  opposite 
Bides ,  Its  central  pillar  is  35  feet  high, 
and  the  height  to  the  crown  of  the  vault 
IS  54  feet      (Cut,  cols.  521,  522.) 

CHAPTER  ROOM.  A.  Same  as 
Chapter  House. 

It  A  luom  provided  for  the  stated 
meetings  of  a  chapter  in  ita  proper  scnite 
of  an  assembly  of  canons  or  memliers  of 
an  honorary  order ;  hence,  by  estensior, 
the  place  of  meeting  of  a  branch  or  sub- 
organization  of  a  large  association.  (Cut, 
cols  523  534.) 

CHAPTREL.     A.    A  small  capital. 
B    A  capital    not    projecting   on    all 
sides,  as  of  a  pilaster  or  vaulting  shaft. 

CHAPU,  HENRI  MICHEL  AK- 
TOnTB  sculptor;  b.  Sept.  29,  1833 
(at  Lem^e,  Seine-et-Oiae,  France) ;  d. 
Apnl  15,   1891. 

He  won  the  Prfmier  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  in  1H55.  Among  his  best  works 
are  "La  Jeunesse,"  a  figure  for  the  monu- 
ment to  Henri  Regnault  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts  (1875),  "La  Pensec,"  a  fig- 
ure for  the  monument  of  Daniel  Stem 
(IHTT),  the  monument  to  Mgr.  Dupau- 
loup  at  Orl^aua  (18t*7),  and  the  statues 
of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  at  the  cbiteau  of 
Chtntillj  (1884),  etc. 

Vapertau,  Dicliiinnairt  untVrsel  dea 
(<  ntfnipi  rnfjis,  18113  ;  F.  Courboin,  article 
Cbapu  III  La  tirande  Enryelopfdif, 

CHAPUT,  inCOLAS  MARIE  JO- 
SEPH architect  an<l  lithographer;  b. 
1790  (at  Paris) ;  d.  July  23,  1856. 

Ciiapiiy  assisted  in  the  preparation  of 
the  great  Vo'/atje  }»lloresi/ue  et  roman- 
tique  dans  Vancietine  Fi-ance  by  Ch. 
Nodicr,  Baron  Taylor,  and  C'ailieuz  (20 
vols,  foho,  Paris,  1820-1878),  and  the 
Vovaqe  en  Orient  by  the  Marquis  L6on 
da  Lalxirde.  In  1823  he  brought  out 
his  senes  of  the  Catkfdrales  de  France,  with 
historic  tent  by  F.  T.  de  Johmont. 

BtUier  de  la  Cliavignerie,  Diclionnaire  det 
Arti'tei 

CHASES  OF  IJHDOS  (in  the  iskuid  of 
Rhodes) ,  Greek  sculptor. 

Chares  was  a  pupil  of  Lysippus  (see  Lysip- 
pus),  and  is  especially  famous  for  the  colossal 
statue  of  HeUoB  (the  Sun  Ciod)  which  he  eTect«d 
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OHABaBD 

at  Rhodes  and  vhich  waa  called  one  of  the  Beven 
wondera  of  the  world.  Tkia  etatue,  105  feet 
high,  W18  paid  for  hy  the  Bale  of  war  machines 
which  LiemetrioB  Polyorketea  abaudoned  when 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rhodes  in 
303  B.C.  After  standing  sixty  years  it  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake. 

CHAROBD.  Adorned  with,  or  bearing, 
something  else ;  used  of  architectural  features 
or  members  which  bear  <lecoTatiTe  forms  in  re- 
lief designed  independently  of  the  charged  sur- 
foce,  aa  rosettes,  escutcheons,  masks,  etc.  The 
term  ia  adopted  from  the  heraldic  science  of 
armorial  beuings.     (See  Arms.) 


CHATEAU 

In  French,  a  Carthusian 
mouastei;  corresponding  to  the  Itahan  certosa. 
(See  Monastic  Architecture.)  The  building  most 
commonly  mentioned  under  this  name  is  La 
Grande  Chartreuse  in  the  mountains  near  Gre- 
noble (Is^re). 

CHA8B.  A  groove  or  channel  formed  in  a 
structure,  as  in  the  face  of  a  wall,  to  receive  some 
accessory  such  as  flues,  wires,  sliding  weights,  or 
the  like.  A  chase  may  be  left  in  a  wall  for  the 
future  joining  to  it  of  an  abutting  wall  to  be  built 
later.  A  chase  differs  irom  a  groove  mainly  in 
being  relatively  large,  and  in  not  ordinarily  calling 
for  accurate  fitting  to  whatever  it  is  to  receive. 
—A,  D.  F.  H. 


GhIteau 


CKARimii  HOTTBB.  A  place  of  dc]K»it 
for  dead  bodies  iu  couiicf^tion  vrith  a  mediieval 
church;  in  particular,  one  to  which  bodies  were 
consigned  until  desiccated  or  reduced  to  mere 
skeletons  which  could  then  be  removed  to  the 
ossuary  or  bone  house.  The  eiypt  of  a  church 
waa  sometimes  used  as  a  chariiel  house;  and  a 
special  chapel  was  often  provided  above  the 
diamel.     (See  Onsuaiy.) 

CHARTER  HOtrSB.  A  Carthusian  monas- 
tery, the  term  being  a  mispronouncitig  uf  the 
French  diartreuse. 

liLgpecially,  a  famous  foundation  school  for- 
merly occupying  the  site  of  an  old  monastery  in 
London,  now  removed  to  the  country. 

CHARTOPHTIiACinM.  A  place  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  records  and  other  vahiable 
documents  (lat«  Latin  ecclesiastical  term). 


Chahbokd;   1 


0  1540.    (Sac  PLiK.) 


CHATEAU.  In  lands  where  the  French 
tongue  is  spoken,  the  residence  of  the  feudal 
lord  of  the  soil.  This,  of  course,  was  a  fortified 
dwelling ;  and  throughout  the  Sliddlc  Ages  the 
chateau  is  exactly  the  same  thing  as  the  EngUsh 
cattle  during  the  same  epiKii.  In  mo<lcru  times 
the  phraae  Chateau-fort  is  usel  to  describe  one 
of  those  strong  castles.  Chateaux  built  since 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  are  not, 
therefore,  fortifieil  in  any  aerioTis  way  ;  those  of 
the  sixteenth  century  Ijeiiig  still  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch  which  enclosed  gardens  and  stables 
OS  well  as  the  buildings  proper,  and  those  of 
later  times,  mere  country  houses,  without  oven 
a  strong  outer  wall.  The  term  ia  given  even  to 
a  rather  small  ami  unimportant  dwelling  house, 
if  it  is  the  resilience  of  tiie  owner  of  considerable 
landed  property.  Thus,  the  houses  of  owners 
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of  viuBfards  in  the  wine-growing  regions  of 
France  give  nuuea  to  the  auperior  wines  grown 
in  the  vineyards  of  the  proprietor,  as  in  the  names 
Chiiteau  Lafite,  Chateau  Yquem,  ete.  It  ia 
notable  that  this  use  of  the  term  does  not  prcr^ 
in  the  famous  wiae-growing  region  of  Burgundy, 
where,  although  the  building  may  bo  caUeil  a 
chateau  by  the  neighbours,  it  does  not  give  that 
name  to  the  produce  of  the  vintage. 


OHi.TBAU 

Bpecimeoa  may  be  mentioned;  such  as  the 
ch&teau  of  Joeselyn  in  Brittany,  as  an  instance 
of  the  large  huildingB  of  the  eixteentb  century; 
the  chateau  of  Buasy-Rabutin,  as  a  building  of 
the  seventeenth  centuiy;  and  the  Ch&teau  of 
MaiBons-Bur-Seine^  as  an  instance  of  a  quite 
modem  building. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  word  chateau  is 
applied  to  royal  palaces  in  France,  and  that 
the  woitl  palais  is  rare,  used  in  thia  sense. 
Thus,   the  great  edifices  at  Chambonl,  Blois, 


The  term  chiiteau  is  applied,  therefore,  to 
modem  French  country  houMCM  to  an  ci:tent  far 
greater  tlian  t!io  English  wonl  caatle.  The 
latter  is  used  otdy  as  part  of  a  time-honoured 
name  an<l  in  a  few  cases,  whereas  in  France  a 
house  built  during  the  prenent  century  where  no 
previous  building  of  the  kind  has  ever  existeil, 
is  called  chateau  as  a  matter  of  course.  There 
IB,  therefore,  no  particular  ty|>e  of  dwelling  to 
be  described  as  peculiariy  a  chateau,  but  good 
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and  Anilwise  are  culled  simply  n^al  chiteaux ; 
and  the  Lon^Te,  in  Paris,  is  the  n^al  chateau 
u{>on  which  all  the  iiefs  in  the  countiy  de- 
IHindetl  during  the  continuance  of  feudality. 
(See  Pahiis.) 

For  the  books  concerning  the  strong  caatles  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  see  CxsUe  ;  for  the  great  manor 
lumses  of  the  Itenaissance,  see  bibllotraidiy  un- 
der France ;  also  Petit.  Let  CMUeaux  de  la  VallU 
de  la  Loire,  I'sris,  1801. 


CHATEAU  D'EAU 


D'BAU.  An  artificial  cas- 
cade architecturally  treated ;  often  a  stnicture 
of  considerable  pretensions  from  which  the 
water  emerges.  It  is  probable  that  this  treat- 
ment of  cascades  originated  with  the  Komans  ; 
it  was  carried  to  great  perfection  in  the  villas 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Decline;  and 
in  modem  times  has  been  most  successfully 
applied  by  the  French.  The  most  celebrated 
Italian  examples  are  that  of  the  Villa  d'  Este 
(Tivoli);  the  Fontana  di  Trevi  (Rome,  1743, 
by  Feidinando  Fuga)  ;  and  that  of  the  Caserta 
imlace  (1753,  by  Van  Vitelli),  the  latter  the 
most  magnificent  of  all.  In  France,  good  ex- 
amples are  at  Saint-Cloud,  the  Trocaddro  in 
Paris,  and  the  fountain  of  Longchamps  at  Mar- 
seilles. —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CHATEAU,  OUILLAUMB  DU.  (See 
Guillaume  du  Chateau.) 

CHATEAUX  OF  THE  LOIRE.  Those 
of  peculiar  importance,  historical  and  architec- 
tural, in  the  departments  of  Loire,  Loir-et-C)icr, 
and  Indre-et-Loire,  and  situated  not  far  from 
the  river  Loire.  Some  are  royal  chateaux  and 
now  belong  to  the  nation,  such  as  Amboise, 
Blois,  and  Chambord  ;  but  Azay-le-Rideau,  Cha- 
teaudun,  Chaumont,  Chenonc^^ux,  Longeais,  and 
Romorantin  are  private  proj)erty.  These  are 
all  of  the  French  Renaissance.  The  name  is 
sometimes  extended  to  some  earlier,  and  now 
ruined,  buildings,  such  as  Chinon  and  Loches. 

(See  Puvis  de  Chavannes.) 
(I.).  A  crack  or  split  cause<l  by 
the  uneven  shrinkage  of  wood  wliile  seasoning 
or  drying.  It  is  to  guanl  against  checks  that 
lumber  is  quarter  sawed,  and  large  sticks,  espe- 
cially posts,  have  their  hearts  bored  out. 

CHECK  (II.).  In  masonry,  a  nibbet-8hai)ed 
cutting  along  an  edge  of  a  stone  by  wliich  it  is 
made  to  fit  another  stone  ailjoining.  Commonly 
used  in  uncourscd  and  random-coursed  masoiuy, 
to  reduce  the  height  of  a  stone  at  one  end  to 
correspond  with  an  a(\joining  stone  of  less 
height,  so  that  the  next  stone  above  or  below 
will  overlap  the  two,  breaking  joints.  (See 
Masonry.)  Used  also  in  sense  of  Pien  Check 
(which  see  below). 

Pien  Check.  In  a  stair  constnicted  with 
hanging  steps  of  stone,  a  check  along  the  lower 
front  edge  of  a  step  by  wliich  it  fits  the  back 
of  the  step  next  below.     (See  Step.) 

CHECKER  A,  Any  decoration  which  di- 
vides a  surface  into  equal  sciuarcs  treated  alter- 
nately in  different  ways,  as  with  different  colours 
or  with  high  and  low  relief. 

B.  A  fonn  of  diaper  ornament  in  which  the 
compartments  are  uniformly  8<|uare,  as  in  late 
Romanesque  and  in  Grothic  surfat^  carving. 

C,  With  the  article,  one  of  the  squares  in 
checker  work. 

i;iiriHK  A  narrow  upright  face  forming 
the  end  or  side  of  an  architectural  or  structural 
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member.  Usually,  one  of  two  corresponding 
opposite  faces,  whether  forming  the  sides  of  an 
opening,  as  the  jambs  of  a  doorway,  or  forming 
the  two  side  faces  of  a  projection,  as  a  buttress 
or  chimney  breast. 

The  term  is  often  extended  to  mean  an  up- 
right member  or  piece  forming  such  a  face,  and 
tliis  definition  is  accepted  by  the  dictionaries, 
although  the  meaning  given  above  appears  to 
be  the  more  accurate.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

CUE1KOCRATE8.     (See  Deinocrates.) 

CHELIiES,  JEAN  DE;  architect  and 
sculptor. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame  (Paris),  in  1163,  the  name  of 
no  architect  connected  with  the  work  is  known 
until  1257,  when  the  southern  arm  of  the  tran- 
sept was  enlarged  and  the  southern  portal  built, 
which  bears  the  inscription,  anno  •  dni  •  M. 

CCLVn.  MEN8E  •  FEBRVARIO  •  IDV8  •  8ECVN- 
DO  •  HOC  •  FVIT  •  INCEPTUM  •  CRISTI  •  OENITRI- 
CIS  •  HONORE  •  KALLEN8I  •  LATHOMO  •  VIVENTB  • 

JOHANNE  •  MAGI8TRO.  The  rosc  window  above 
appears  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  chapels  of  the  nave,  built  between  1245 
and  1250,  may  be  his  work.  The  northern 
portal  has  been  ascribed  to  him,  but  was  proba- 
bly built  about  1313.  (See  Chelles,  Pierre 
de.)  A  Jean  de  Chelles  was  working  on  the 
old  Louvre  in  1265,  under  the  direction  of  Ray- 
mond du  Temple.     (See  Raymond  du  Temple.) 

Bauchal,  Notre-Dame  rt  ses  premiers  Archi- 
tected; Viollet-le-I)uc  and  I^assus,  Monographic 
de  Notre-Dame;  Ministfere  de  T Instruction  pub- 
liqne,  Inventaire  genkraU  Monuments  religieux. 
Vol.  I. 

CHELLES,  PIERRE  DE;  architect. 

It  appears  from  the  reconls  of  the  cathedral 
of  Chartres  that  Pierre  de  Chelles,  MaXtre  de 
VGiJuvre  de  la  CatMdrale  de  Paris,  and 
others  visited  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  as  ex- 
perts Sept.  9,  1316.  They  found  that  repairs 
were  needed  in  the  vault  at  the  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transept,  in  the  buttresses,  and  in 
the  Grande  Tour.  This  Pierre  was  probably  a 
son  or  brother  of  Jean  <le  Chelles  (see  Chelles, 
J.  de),  and  may  have  succeeded  him  as  archi- 
tect of  Notre  Dame  (cathedral  of  Paris). 

For  bibliography,  see  Chelles,  Jean  de. 

CHEMIN-DE-RONDE.  In  French,  and 
by  adoption  in  English,  a  continuous  gangway 
behind  a  ramimrt ;  providing  a  means  of  com- 
munication along  the  walk  of  a  fortified  en- 
closure. 

CHEOPS.  The  name,  taken  from  the  text 
of  Herodotus,  anciently  given  to  the  Egyptian 
king  Khufu,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pynunid 
of  Ghizeh.     (See  Pyramid.) 

CHERSIPHRON;  architect. 

Chersiphron  of  Knosos  in  Crete  was  the 
earliest  architect  of  the  great  Ionic  temple  of 
Artemis  (Diana)  at  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor^ 


CHERT 

about  616  Bc  RemaitiH  ot  tbis  early  temple 
were  diacoiered  bj  Wmxi  m  bia  excftTatious 
(see  TbeoJoTos) 

Bninn  Geschiehte  der  gnedtuehea  Ktinaier, 
Vitruviua  (ed  Marini)     Wood   Li.heaus 

A  form  of  ebajcedauy  like  fiint, 
lainly  in  other  rockH  —  G  P  M 
A.  A  symbolic  or  allegon  al  dec 
oratiou  oiisitttiitg  of  ^D  infaut  b  heal  with  mugs 
common  la  late  Italian  Beventeenth-century  carv 
iiig  ami  on  Englmh  aod  Amencan  tombstones 
of  the  scveut«entli  aud  eighteenth  c«ntunas 

B  Id  tbe  art  of  the  hixteeoth  century  and 
later  a  naked  thilil  m  any  religious  or  hturgical 
representation  These  figures  are  net  often 
winged 

C  In  ancient  Jewisb  and  in  B3zantine  art 
a  fymbolic  figure  with  sis  wings  as  on  the  Ark 
la  Solomon  s  Temple,  and  on  the  pendentives 
of  Hagia  bophia  C  unatauliiioplo  —  A  D  F  H 
CIUIVAL  I  DE  FRI8II  (|il  <.hevaux  de 
~      '  I  monl\  useil  in  the  iilunil )     An 

sharp  points  so  arranged  as  to 
bar  thf  wa\  and 
prr'Teut  i 

Thus  Hptn  the  wall 
of  a  prison  janl  or 
the  like  cbeiaui  de 
frise  nindi  of  h  in 
zontal  bartp  of  wood 
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Chevron  Mom 


I    Oxford. 


I  HoiTSK,  Cbbut 


or  iron  wnth  points  niltating  in  many  direo- 
tnna  are  used  for  exacth  tbe  same  purpose  as 
the  brokm  glass 
lud   in   eeraeiit 


wall  of  leis  dig 


^  MoirLtil.va. 


CHXiVBT 

The  rounded  end 

of  a  choir  in  a  church  espe^-ially  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gothic  churches  of  France. 
Tbe   l«nn   includes   the   agiee    itaeU^    or 
:1»1  end  of  the  central  part  or  nar^ 
and  also  the  amle  or  aisles  (see   Deam- 
hulatory    Pourtour)  which  pass  around  it 
(Cut  c  Iff  5 13  534.) 

CHEVHON  An  ornamental 
unit  re-emlhng  an  inrerted  V; 
tbe  ttmi  IB  deni  ed  from  heraldry, 
an  1  there  signifies  a  single  A ; 
but  in  architecture  it  is  seldom 
used  except  as  part  of  a 
cheiTon  moulding. 

CHEVBON  MOULD- 
INO  A  moulding  ailonied 
with  cheiTons,  or  zigzags, 
-ib  m  Njrman  and  some 
ELinaiiesqiie  portals.  The 
cluTTons  are  usually  of 
i\hiidrirjvl  section  (whence 
the  French  name  lnUoni 
Tomjnia  i  e.  broken  sticks), 
aud  'dtematdy  convex  and 
concai 0 

C  HILLEITDEH, 
THOMAS;  e.'desiafllif, 

Chillendeu,  prior  of 
Canterbury  catbedAl  from 
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OHUC2IBA 

1391  to  1411,  is  Buppoeed  to  bave  bnilt,  or  to 
have  Buperin tended  the  buililiiig  of,  the  nave, 
choir,  and  part  of  the  chapter  house  of  Canter- 
bury cathedral.  Archbbhop  Anindet  (see  Arun- 
del, T.)  contributed  also  to  this  work. 
Britton,  Cathedral  AatiguUie*. 


Chimnkv  AMD  Battlkmbmt,  Crbuona. 


A  sculptured  or  painted  rep- 
Teaentation  of  a  non-natural  monster,  eapecially 
if  of  supposed  formidable  character.  The  term 
is  a  reminiscence  of  the  legendary  Chiiusera  of 
Lycia,  but  is  not  limited  to  repreaentations  of 
that  creature  as  described, 

CHIME.  A  number  of  l>elle  so  proportioned 
to  one  another  and  so  tuned  that  they  are  capa- 
ble of  being  Ktruck  in  hannony,  producing  n 
more  or  less  elalwrate  piece  of  music.  Chimes 
may  consist  of  five,  aix,  eight,  or  more  bells; 


those  consisting  of  many  more  being  usually 
called  Carillon.  Chimes  are  commonly  played 
in  one  of  three  ways,  viz. :  1st,  by  machinery 
-with  a  revolving  drum,  the  projecting  bands 
upon  which  drum  catch  the  ends  of  wires  con- 
necting with  the  clappers  or  hammers ;  2d,  by 
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means  of  a  keyboard,  the  keys  of  which  connect 
in  like  manner  with  the  clappera,  and  which 
can  be  played  upon  t^  the  musician  below; 
3d,  by  pulling  the  belt  ropes,  one  penon  havins 
charge  of  each  bell,  and  these  ringers  beinK 
trained  to  act  in  concert  under  the  direction  til 
a  leader.  It  is  held  by  persons  who  are  stu 
denta  of  the  subject  that  only  the  swinging  of 
the  bells  in  this  third  manner,  w^th  their 
mouths  upi>ermoet,  is  properly  called  chiming, 
or  bell-ringing,  all  other  devices  being  make- 
shifts. In  cert4Un  parts  of  Enghind,  the  clergy- 
men in  charge  of  parish  churches  have  of  late 
years  organized  bands  of  their  parisbioneis  ftir 
the  chiming  of  their  church  bells.  —  B.  S. 

CHIMNEY.  That  part  of  a  building  which 
contains  a  Hue  or  flues  for  conveying  smoke  w 
the  like  to  the  outer  air,  and  often  encloses  also 


ConBlitina  of*  wnodrn 


MBiKivaaN,  BwiTiBa- 


'rill):  ntvly  tb*  (Dtln  kltdm, 


Lonbloc^rtr.ifj'nile.i 

the  fireplace,  if  there  is  one ;  specifically,  that 
portion  which  rises  above  the  roof.  (See  Chim- 
ney Stack  ;  Gathering ;  Hovelling.)  (Cut^ 
cok  f)37,  538,  539.) 

Btaam  ChimiiBy.  A  chimney  provided  to 
carry  off  the  exhaust  steam  from  a  steam  plant. 

Stick  Chlnwey.  Au  outside  chimney  built 
of  sticks  of  wood,  generally  about  one  inch  thiclt, 
by  three  or  four  inches  wide,  laid  in  the  form  of 
a  square  upon  each  other  with  the  ends  crossing, 
and  plastered  with  mud,  or  with  lime-and-sand 
mortar.  Used  on  log  cabins  and  similar  con- 
structions in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

CHIMHET  AHCH.  The  arch  over  the 
opening  of  a  fireplace,  supporting  the  breast. 
It  is  usually  a  flat  or  segmental  arch,  thou^  b 


OHIHNBY  BACK 
modem  buildingB  there  is  much  greater  variety 
in  form  than  used  to  be  customaiy.    (See  Chim- 
ney piece;  Fireplace;  Mantelpiece.) 


CHIMNHY  OOBNBB 


R.  A  bar  or  beam  for  the 
support  or  steadying  of  the  maaonry  above  a 
fireplace.  It  is  either  stniight  or  curved,  accord- 
ing to  the  form  of  the  chimney  arch,  and  ia 
iiKually  Bet  a  few  inches  back  ftom  the  &ce  of 
the  arch,  bo  as  to  be  nearly  oat  of  sight. 

CHIMirET  BOABD.     Same  aa  Fire  Board. 

CHIMmtT  BRBAST.  The  front  portion 
of  a  chimney  stack,  projecting  into  the  building 
from  the  general  plane  of  the  waU. 


CRIMMBT  BACK.  A.  The  back  or  outer 
wall  of  a  chimney  stack,  as  opposed  to  the  front, 
in  which  are  the  fireplace  openings. 

B.  More  commouiy  the  back  of  the  fireplace, 
against  which  the  fire  is  built.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  faced  with  brick  or  tiles ;  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  often  a 
movaUe  back  of  cast  iron,  sometimes  of  veiy 


decorative  pattern,  was  used.  Fire  brick  and 
iron  are  both  used  in  modem  fiieplacee.  (See 
Fireplace.) 


CHIHNZ:T  COBNER.  A.  in  old  fire- 
places of  exceptional  size,  the  angle  or  recess 
formed  by  the  deep  jambs  supporting  the  hood 
or  mantle,  and  provided  with  seats,  the  fire 
blazing  between  them  against  the  chimney  back, 
while  the  hood  or  mantle  collected  and  conveyed 
the  smoke  into  the  flue. 
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B.    In  modem  hcitiHes, 
built  with  seats  one  on  each  side  of  an  open 
fireplftce.     There    is   often    an   dutpr 
arcb,  hood,  or  mantel,  coreritig  anil 
incl\i(iing    these    and    seeming    to 
frame  the  opening  of  the  fireplace. 


OHIMNET  PIBCIO 


HUTLIND     EkO- 


CHIHNEY-  HOOD 
like  structure  projetting  from  a 
chimney  breast  out  over  a  fire- 
place to  collect  the  smoke      ^  enf 
freq^ueut  in  the  Mid  lie  Agea, 
iinil  of  great  size.     They  are 
less  important  in  RLiiaisitanoe 
examples  and  are  seldom  seen 
to-day  except  as  imitatiouB  i.r 
Jeconitive  BurvivalH 

The  Persians  aid  Turks 
employed  richly  le<  orat<  I 
plaster  hoods  over  tlieir  ni  he- 
like  firepli 


cast-iron  frame,  like  an  i 
verted  hopper,  huilt  int< 
chimney  over  the  fireplate 
to  form  or  support  the 
gathering  in  of  the  hnck 
vork    at    the    threat 
It  ie  an  English  device 
ran-ly  or  never  used  in 
the  Ttiii,.1  St;ti™, 

CHIMNEY  MAN 
TEL ;  MANTLE.    {See  Mantel ) 

CHIMNET-      PIECE 
protective  structure  aroun  i 
place,  often  ornamental      (Com 
pare  Mantel ;  Mantelpiece.) 
eSQ 


CHIMNBY  POCKQT 

CHIMNinr  POCKET.  A.  The  vacant 
space  left  for  economy  in  the  construction  of  a 
chimney  to  bring  out  a  chimney  breast  to  the 
desired  width,  or  to  the  desired  angle,  as  for  a 
comer  fireplace. 

B,  The  prolongation  of  a  flue  below  a  lateral 
opening,  —  as  for  a  stovepipe,  —  used  to  catch 
mortar  or  soot  falling  from  above. 

CHIMNirsr  POT.  A  continuation  of  a 
chimney  flue  above  the  chimney  top,  so  formed 
and  contrived  as  to  increase  the  draught. 
Chimney  pots  were  formerly  of  pottery  (whence 
the  name).  They  are  now  often  made  of  sheet 
iron  capped  by  a  hood  or  revolving  cowl. 

CHIMNinr  SHAFT.  A.  That  portion  of 
a  chimney  wliich  rises  above  the  roof.  In  Eng- 
lish and  French  domestic  architecture,  especially 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  much 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  the  design  and 
decoration  of  the  numerous  chimney  shafts 
required  in  important  bouses,  and  they  were 
often  of  great  elegance. 

B,  That  portion  of  a  tall  chimney  —  as  of  a 
factory — between  the  bajse  or  pedestal  and  the 
topping  out. 

CHIBftNET  STACK;  STALK.  (The 
second  form  rare  in  United  States.) 

A,  The  entire  structure  of  a  chimney  of 
several  flues,  comprising  the  breast,  withes, 
back,  flues,  stack,  and  top. 

B,  A  tall  isolated  chimney  for  a  furnace  or 
factory,  having  usually  but  one  flue. 

C,  A  chimney  shaft  in  sense  A;  especially 
when  there  are  several  flues  and  the  whole 
structure  is  massive  and  high. 

CHIMNEY  TEntOAT.  The  narrowest 
portion  of  a  chimney  flue,  between  the  gathering 
or  upward  contraction  above  the  fireplace  and 
the  flue  proper,  which  is  made  of  its  full  section 
above  the  throat.  The  shelf  formed  by  the 
gathering  or  drawing  in  below  the  throat  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  latter  are  eflicacious  in 
preventing  down  draughts.  The  throat  is  often 
provided  with  a  flap  or  damper,  the  closing  of 
which,  when  the  fire  is  out,  wholly  excludes  both 
draughts  and  rain.  The  proper  contraction  of 
the  throat  was  first  insisted  upon  by  Count 
Rumford  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century. 
—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CHIMNEY  VALVE.  A  valve  or  damper 
arranged  in  an  opening  in  a  chimney  by  which 
a  room  may  be  ventilated.  It  is  designed  to 
allow  the  air  to  pass  outward  while  preventing 
a  back  draft  into  the  room. 

CHIMNEY  WAIST.  Same  as  Chimney 
Throat.     (Written  also  chimney  waste.) 

CHIMNEY  TVINQ.  One  of  the  sides  or 
lateral  cheeks  of  the  gathering  in  of  a  chimney 
immediately  above  a  fireplace,  by  which  the 
jambs  are  contracted  toward  the  throat. 

^  CHINA,    ARCHITECTURE    OF.       Most 
ancient  of  nations,  centre  of  Asiatic  civilization 
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at  difierent  epochs,  original  source  of  Japanese 
culture,  architecturally  China  yet  remains,  for 
the  European  scholar,  a  barren,  or  at  least  an 
unworked,  field.  Three  thousand  years  of  civil 
wars,  dynastic  fighting,  and  Tartar  and  Mongol 
invasion  have  swept  away  all  trace  of  palac«  or 
temple ;  her  alleged  conservatism  has  not  shown 
itself  in  architecture,  and  the  existing  structures 
are  far  le«s  like  those  of  a  thousand  years  ago 
than  are  those  of  the  Japan  of  fifty  years  since. 
Indeed,  it  is  from  the  architecture  of  this  latter 
country  that  we  must  infer  what  we  can  of  that 
other  that  made  it  possible.  Fortunately  in  the 
Horiiyi  temples  near  Nara  (see  Japan)  we  have 
structures  of  the  sixth  century  that  we  know 
were  built  by  Korean  architects,  and  we  also 
know  that  at  tliis  period  the  art  of  Korea  was 
the  art  of  China.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  these  Horiiyi  temples  we  have  the  perfect 
style  of  the  Buddhist  architecture  of  China,  dif- 
fering from  it  only  to  that  degree  which  would 
appear  between  the  first  small  temples  of  mis- 
sionaries in  a  savage  laud  and  the  prototype 
established  among  a  rich  and  prosperous  people 
already  civilized  for  a  thousand  years. 

The  European  student  is  met  at  this  early 
period  in  his  study  by  the  insuperable  difficulty 
of  deciding  how  important  a  part  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  China  was  formed  by  those  wood- 
framed  temples.  In  the  simple  and  uniform 
artistic  culture  of  Japan  they  formed  the  more 
important  structures  and  received  the  full  wealth 
of  that  decorative  treatment  which  at  all  periods 
the  Japanese  have  known  how  to  give  to  their 
industrial  art ;  but  in  China,  a  land  many  times 
larger,  and  with  a  population  not  only  ten  times 
as  great  but  also  diverse  in  origin,  distributed 
into  widely  separated  provinces,  between  which 
there  was  but  little  intercourse,  and  giving 
through  long  spaces  of  time  but  a  nominal 
allegiance  to  any  central  government,  the  archi- 
tecture of  China  through  the  important  epochs 
of  artistic  history  must  have  been  widely  differ- 
ent from  anything  of  which  travellers  and 
residents  in  the  East  have  been  able  as  yet  to 
discover  and  record.  Archajological  research 
has  never  existed  for  China,  nor  have  travellers 
at  once  familiar  with  building  and  the  decora- 
tion of  building,  and  also  bold,  enterprising, 
observing,  and  gifted  witli  leisure  and  oppor- 
tunity, ever,  as  it  woidd  seem,  made  China  their 
place  of  sojourn  and  research.  The  photographs 
occasionally  brought  home  by  tourists,  now  that 
the  inland  provinces  may  be  more  froely  nisorted 
to  than  of  old,  give  the  lie  to  very  many  of  the 
asseitions  of  the  standard  authorities.  A  view 
on  an  inland  river  may  show  interesting  pago- 
das in  the  far  distance  and  extremely  picturesque 
groops  of  roof  and  wall  in  monasteries  and  vil- 
lages near  at  hand.  Those  buildings  which 
seem  the  most  undeniably  ancient  are  evidently 
traditional  in  style,  referring  to  a  lost  and  forgot- 
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ten  antiquity;  and  the  newest  buildings,  which 
have  been  erected  under  purely  Oriental  influence, 
without  the  interference  of  Western  ideas,  have, 
in  their  combinations  of  elaborately  worked  stone 
walling,  sculptured  doorways,  decorated  windows, 
and  fantastic  battlements,  with  simple  thatched 
roofs,  a  singular  attraction  for  the  student  of 
architecture  in  its  many  forms. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Zen  mission  brought 
from  China  to  Japan  the  architecture  of  a  period 
later  than  that  of  the  Horiigi  temples,  but 
Obaku-san  differs  less  from  Horii\ji  than  do  the 
existing  Chinese  structures  from  the  former,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  swift  fall  of 
Chinese  civilization  in  the  last  two  centuries  had 
clearly  shown  itself  in  its  architecture,  which 
cannot  be  taken  to  represent  in  the  least  what 
must  have  been  in  the  time  of  the  nation's 
gory. 

In  the  historical  records  we  read  of  wonderful 
palaces  of  enormous  extent  built  during  the 
Ts'ing  and  Han  dynasties  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  of  the  character  of  their  architecture  no 
hint  is  given.  They  are  spoken  of  with  wonder, 
but  if  we  were  to  judge  by  the  more  recent 
palaces  of  China,  Korea,  and  Japan,  they  were 
probably  more  notable  for  their  extent  than  for 
grandeur  or  beauty.  These  modem  palaces,  how- 
ever, are  not  the  structures  by  which  the  ancient 
traditions  should  ))e  interpreted.  Small,  inland 
monasteries  are  known  and  can  he  partly  studied 
in  photographs,  and  these  humbler  groups  of 
buildings  are  far  more  suggestive  of  a  great 
architectural  past  than  the  more  pretentious 
structures  in  the  cities.  Like  the  modem  pal- 
aces, the  ancient  ones  undoubtedly  consisted  of 
many  small  buildings  crowded  together.  Very 
probably  masonry  entered  largely  into  their  con- 
struction, for  we  know  that  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era  brick  was  the  common 
building  material,  while  even  in  recent  times 
stone  is  used  far  more  than  is  the  case  in  Ja|)an. 
There  are  legends  of  marble  steps,  terraces,  and 
walls,  even  of  whole  buildings,  built  of  marble 
with  roofs  of  marble  tiles.  In  records  of  two 
thousand  years  ago  we  read  of  the  burning  of 
royal  cities  forty  miles  in  circumference,  yet  we 
are  also  told  that  the  kings  returned  and  repaired 
their  bumed  palaces  so  they  were  fit  for  habita- 
tion ;  this  would  of  course  l)e  impossible  had 
wood  been  the  building  material,  as  it  is  in 
Japan.  Moreover,  the  "  Taa,"  or  pagodas,  now 
existing  are  generally  built  of  brick  covered  with 
porcelain  tiles  and  sheathing,  while  the  "  Great 
Wall,"  the  stone  base  or  terrace  of  the  "  Winter 
Palace,"  and  certain  details  of  proportion  and 
constmction  in  modem  wooden  stmctures  point 
unerringly  to  a  fonner  wide  use  of  masonry  con- 
stmction. Further  than  this  we  cannot  go ;  of 
the  nature  of  the  architecture  from  the  founding 
of  the  Hia  dynasty,  b.c.  2205,  down  to  the 
departure  of   the  missionaries  for  Korea  and 
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Japan  in  the  sixth  oentuiy  A.D.,  we  know 
absolutely  nothing. 

For  the  Buddhist  architecture  of  this  latter 
century  we  must  refer  to  the  temples  of  Horim'i; 
but  whether  this  was  a  style  peculiar  to  this 
religion  alone,  made  up  of  details  taken  from 
Greek,  Persian,  and  Indian  architecture  and  fused 
by  the  dominating  quality  of  China  herself,  or 
whether  by  this  time,  after  five  centuries  of 
identity  with  Chinese  civilization,  it  had  become 
the  universal  architecture  of  the  nation,  no  one 
can  say.  That  Buddhist  architecture  was 
originally  an  exotic,  brought  from  India  by  tlie 
first  missionaries  a.d.  65,  is  quite  certain,  for 
it  shows  traces  of  Indian  influence  that  are  un- 
mistakable, while  the  sculpture  that  came  at 
this  time,  and  in  the  sixth  century  was  carried 
to  Japan  through  Korea,  is  purely  Indian,  with 
all  its  Persian  and  Hellenic  qualities. 

Until  this  time  the  palace  and  the  royal  tomb 
were  the  only  stmctures  of  importance  recorded ; 
but  after  the  advent  of  Buddhism,  when  this 
exalted  religious  system  t<x)k  the  place  of  empty 
Confucianism  and  the  superstition  of  Taoism, 
the  tme  temple  became  of  almost  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  palace,  and  of  even  greater  value 
architecturally.  The  plan,  component  parts, 
stmcture,  and  design  of  the  typical  Buddhist 
temple  and  monastery  are  described  imder 
Japan,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

The  architecture  of  the  imperial  city  of 
Pekin,  and  of  the  seaport  towns,  which  is  that 
best  known  to  the  European  student,  is  nearly 
all  of  a  very  recent  epoch.  And  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  comparative  slowness  of  change 
in  the  East  does  not  in  any  way  guarantee  the 
retention  in  the  modem  buildings  of  such  charm 
as  the  ancient  ones  possessed.  All  the  records 
of  art  history  show  the  rapid  degeneration  of 
grace,  harmony,  charm  of  proi)ortion,  and  ele- 
gance of  detail  during  the  periods  of  copying, 
nor  can  any  conservatism  be  so  great  as  to  in- 
sure the  retention  of  the  better  characteristics 
of  an  ancient  art.  Just  as  there  is  in  China  an 
apparent  disappearance  of  the  great  ancient 
arts  of  painting,  ceramic  decoration,  wood  carv- 
ing, and  the  like,  so  the  buildings  of  modem 
times  are  the  work  of  a  decadent  people,  who 
willingly  abandon  all  attempts  at  pure  decora- 
tion, but  who  must  still  create  buildings  for 
practical  uses.  All  that  remains  of  architec- 
tural excellence  in  these  modem  buildings  is 
the  dignity  of  great  masses,  and  the  contrast, 
often  very  agreeable,  between  light,  generally 
wood-built,  superstmctures,  with  the  massive 
walls  of  the  basements.  Thus,  the  "Winter 
Palace"  at  Pekin,  and  the  great  gateway 
structures  of  the  same  city,  with  three-  or  four- 
story  buildings  raised  high  upon  a  defensible 
substmcture  of  massive  stone,  deserve  admira- 
tion for  the  dignified  treatment  of  their  large 
and  varied  groups ;  and  some  of  the  pagoda 
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towers,  which  are  often  unfavourably  criticised 
because  of  the  monotony  of  their  succession  of 
equal  stories,  are  impressive  because  of  that 
very  monotony.  In  general,  however,  it  is  safe 
to  conclude  that  the  Chinese  architectiue  of  the 
last  300  years  is  immeasurably  inferior  to  that 
which  must  have  gone  before. 

In  Japan,  while  there  was  a  great  falling  off 
in  the  purity  and  nobility  of  the  style  after  the 
time  of  the  Ashikaga  Shoguns,  there  was  not  a 
complete  loss  of  architectural  identity,  and  the 
increase  in  gorgeousness  of  ornament  and  rich- 
ness of  decoration  give  the  Tokugawa  style  a 
distinct  quality  of  its  own.  In  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  that  we  can  now  see  is  the  record 
of  a  complete  collapse  of  civilization.  The  curves 
of  the  temple  roofs  are  gross  and  exaggerated, 
the  pagodas,  usually  octagonal  in  plan  and 
often  nine  stories  in  height,  are  often  clumsy, 
while  the  colour  tends  to  be  crude  and  violent. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  decadence  should 
have  taken  place  in  China  and  not  in  Japan, 
for  the  latter  country  has  never  been  conquere<i 
since  history  began.  Its  dynasty  has  endured 
for  thousands  of  years,  and  it  possessed  during 
its  twelve  centuries  of  greatness  a  dominant  and 
united  religion,  and  a  complete  system  of  social 
organization.  In  China  the  case  has  been 
wholly  different.  Now  united  under  one  ruler, 
now  divided  into  fighting  states,  it  has  seen  a 
score  of  dynasties,  and  twice  —  once  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol 
chief,  and  once  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the 
Manchus,  under  Li — it  has  been  entirely  con- 
quered, and  it  still  remains  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Manchu  invaders. 

Mongol  and  Manchu  influences  are  every- 
where visible  in  what  passes  for  modem  archi- 
tecture, and  this  fatal  barbarism  makes  Chinese 
architecture  unworthy  the  study  that  the  art  of 
building  in  Japan  can  justly  claim. 

That  at  one  time  Chinese  architecture  was  a 
thing  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  grandeur  we 
cannot  doubt.  Hangchow,  the  capital  of  the 
Sung  dynasty  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  wonderful  cities 
of  the  world,  and  we  know  that  the  lofty 
civilization  created  by  the  wise  emperors  of 
this  most  famous  line  could  only  have  expressed 
itself  in  noble  art.  But  Hangchow  is  only  a 
name,  and  tlie  Mongol  invasion  swept  away  all 
traces  of  the  Sung  regime.  The  Ming  dynasty 
tried  in  vain  to  restore  the  old  art,  but,  gor- 
geous as  were  the  results,  they  were  without 
the  purity  of  the  older  style.  The  famous 
"Summer  Palace"  and  "Winter  Palace" 
showed  through  the  overloaded  splendour  of 
their  colour  and  ornament  the  hard  lines,  the 
coarse  curves,  the  clumsy  masses,  that  inevitably 
mark  a  degraded  style.  The  buildings  of  the 
Ming  dynasty  were  yet  not  without  grandeur 
from  their  very  size.     The  "Winter  Palace," 
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raised  on  its  huge  stone  terrace,  and  recalling 
the  Doric  temple  of  Assos  in  its  design,  was 
vast  and  impressive;  while  the  royal  tombs  were 
huge  structures  that  must  have  possessed  great 
dignity,  since  we  read  of  vast  hadls  210  feet  by 
90  feet  and  64  feet  high  with  their  roofs  sup- 
ported by  teak  columns  4  feet  in  diameter  and 
32  feet  high ;  marble  terraces,  enormous  flights 
of  steps,  huge  stone  gateways,  and  wonderful 
gardens  made  up  compositions  of  amazing  rich- 
ness, while  the  painting  and  sculpture  and  por- 
celain of  this  period  filled  the  interiors  with  a 
wealth  of  splendid  decoration  ;  but  the  Temple 
of  Heaven,  in  Pekin,  built  in  1420,  and  the 
porcelain  tower  at  Nankin  showed  very  clearly 
the  trail  of  barbarism  in  all  their  lines  and  pro- 
portions. 

The  buildings  that  exist,  or  were  destroyed 
only  in  recent  times,  are  temples,  palaces,  "taa" 
or  pagodas,  and  "pailoo"  or  memorial  gates. 
The  temples  are  similar  in  plan  to  those  of  Ja- 
pan, consisting  in  the  case  of  Buddhism  of  a 
great  enclosing  cloister  and  in  the  midst  a  hall 
of  statues,  a  preaching  hall,  a  pagoda,  a  library, 
and  various  smaller  structures,  together  with 
quarters  for  the  abbot  and  the  priests.  Honiyi 
at  Nara  and  Obaku-san  near  Uji,  both  in  Japan, 
are  the  l)e8t  tyi^es  existing.  The  "Summer 
Palace"  consisted  of  many  detached  pavilions 
scattered  over  an  enormous  area,  pavilions  bear- 
ing a  distant  resemblance  to  the  Ho-o-do  at  Uji 
and  the  Kinkaku-ji  at  Kyoto,  but  coarse  and 
overloaded  in  detail.  The  "Winter  Palace" 
forms  three  sides  of  a  square  with  a  high  first 
story  of  unbroken  stone  walls  crowned  by  a 
forest  of  columns  supporting  low  cur\'ed  roofs, 
with  small  pavilions  at  the  salient  angles.  This 
structure  has  more  dignity  of  proportion  and 
strength  of  design  than  any  others  now  existing. 
The  pago<las  were  generally  octagonal,  occasion- 
ally hexagonal,  in  plan,  and  were  sometimes  nine 
stories  in  height.  They  varied  greatly  in  de- 
sign, the  stories  being  sometimes  very  high,  the 
roofs  small  and  narrow,  sometimes  with  curves 
grossly  exaggerated.  Built  of  brick,  they  were 
cased  in  decorative  pottery  commonly  said  to  be 
porcelain,  with  marble  galleries  and  balustnules 
of  gilded  iron ;  the  roofs  were  often  covered  with 
glazed  yellow  tiles.  In  no  case  has  any  exist- 
ing pagoda  anything  of  the  classical  reflnement, 
the  indescribable  grace,  of  those  of  Japan.  The 
monumental  gateways  have  no  copies  in  Japan. 
They  possess  a  curious  resemblance  in  some  ways 
to  the  ancient  Roman  memorial  arches,  though 
the  openings  are  covered  by  lintels ;  there  were 
usually  three  of  these,  the  supports  being  richly 
carved  piers  of  stone,  supporting  narrow  roofe 
of  tile. 

The  domestic  architecture  of  China  possesses 
little  resemblance  to  that  of  Japan.  The  houses 
are  often  several  stories  in  height,  and  are  com- 
monly built  of  masoniy,  with  doors  and  windows 
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far  more  like  those  of  Europe,  iu  spite  of  their 
ditferiug  and  otlen  fantastic  fonns  of  decoration, 
than  are  the  entrances  or  the  light  openings  of 
similar  buildings  in  Japan.  The  larger  and 
more  richly  decorated  of  the  now  existing  dwell- 
ings are  interesting,  because  of  the  completely 
ditferent  oixlering  of  the  architectural  membei-s 
from  that  which  is  familiar  to  Europeans.  As 
in  Japan,  so  iu  China,  the  column  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  a  capital  or  any  spre^ling  and  archi- 
tectural biise ;  the  trabeation  does  not  of  necessity 
form  any  tiling  resembling  an  entablature ;  and 
an  arch  of  masonry  does  not  always  take  a  form 
in  any  way  corresponding  to  forms  of  European 
arcuat<Kl  buildings.  Grecian  influence  is  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  China,  coming  overland, 
with  the  other  results  of  Indian  origin  and  de- 
rived cidture,  from  the  southern  peninsula ;  but 
of  liomau  tradition  there  is  i)orhaps  none  to  be 
found.  Thus  a  ricli  and  ornamental  gateway  is 
commonly  built  without  arches  or  anything  in 
any  way  re8eml)ling  arches,  and  is  apt  to  con- 
sist of  an  elalx)rate  system  of  post  and  beam 
constnujtion  like  the  well-known  Torii,  in  general 
scheme,  but  immensely  more  numerous  in  its 
parts  and  more  elal)i)rate  in  design.  The  inte- 
riors of  dwellings  are  apt  to  be  divideil  by  carveii 
open-work  tracery  and  screens,  sometimes  merely 
quaint  and  of  curious  angidar  design  in  fretwork ; 
but  sometimes,  also,  of  elalx)rate  carving  adorned 
with  painting  and  lac([uer,  and  by  ingeniously 
perfect  inlays  of  rich  silk  and  other  fabrics.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  finer  screens  and 
other  details  of  interior  decoration  are  ancient, 
and  how  far  such  are  still  made  in  some  of  the 
inland  provinces. 

In  the  Chino-Japanese  architecture  of  Japan 
we  find  a  style  that  has  existed  and  developed 
logically  for  twelve  hundred  years,  and  is  entitled 
to  rank  with  the  great  styles  of  the  world ;  in 
such  archit<jcture  as  remains  in  China  we  find 
only  a  decadent  and  erratic  episode.  (See  Pai 
Loo,  Paoli  Tah.) — R.  A.  Cram. 

G  rat  ton,  Xotcs  upon  the  Architecture  of  China 
in  R.  /.  B.  A.  Journal  1804-95. 

CUlNKINa.  A.  Material  used  for  filling 
a  hole  or  <TJick  in  a  wall,  especially  in  log  cab- 
ins.    Usually  chips  or  sticks  of  wood. 

B.  The  process  or  operation  of  filling  up 
small  openings,  or  chinks,  especially  the  inter- 
stices ])ctween  the  timl)er8  of  a  log  building,  with 
chips,  moss,  clay,  ami  the  like.  This  operation 
is  conmionly  followed  by  daubing,  the  entire 
process  Ixiing  known  as  cliinking  and  daubing. 

CHIPOLIN  PAINTINa.  The  imitation  in 
painting  of  cipolino  marble  ;  hence,  of  any  mar- 
ble of  li;?ht  gray  or  greenish  veins. 

CHIPPENDALE,  THOMAS;  cabinet 
maker  and  car\'er. 

Chippendale  was  a  native  of  Worcestershire 
(England).  In  1752  he  descril)e<l  himself  as  a 
C4i])inet  maker  and  upholsterer  in  S.  Martin's 
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Lane   (London).     In   1752   he   published   the 
first  edition  of  a  book  of  his  own  designs  enti- 
tled Gentleman  ami  CiMnet-maker's  Direo- 
tar,     A  second  edition  was  published  in  1759, 
and  a  third  in  1762. 

Heaton,  Furniture  and  Decoration  in  England; 
Sheraton,  Cabintt  Maker  and  Upholsterer* 9  Draw- 
ing Boftk;  HedgTdve,  Dictionary  of  Artists, 

CHODEGRAND.  (See  Chrod^and.) 

CHOIR.  A.  Primarily,  that  part,  of  a 
church  in  which  the  singers  were  acoommo> 
dated.  In  CathoHc  churches,  where  there  were 
many  persons  employed  to  sing  the  Mass  and 
other  services  of  the  Church,  the  space  al- 
lowed for  these  singers  and  the  clergy  became 
very  large;  hence  arose  the  signification  B^ 
which,  however,  is  to  be  understood  as  inac- 
curate, and  a  loose  term  for  that  which  has  no 
accnirate  one.     (See  Chancel.) 

B.  In  a  church,  that  part  of  the  main  struc- 
ture which  is  in  great  part  occupied  by  the 
choir  proi)er,  A,  above.  This,  in  a  cruciform 
church,  will  be  that  arm  of  the  cross  which  is 
farthest  from  the  main  entrance ;  that  is  to  say, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church  when  oriented  in 
the  usual  mamier. 

Thus,  in  a  large  church,  the  term  choir  has 
two  very  different  meanings :  1st,  the  actual  en- 
closure in  which  the  clergy  and  choristers  pep- 
fonn  their  duty ;  and  2d,  one  great  arm  or 
extension  of  the  building  including  the  rounded 
apse,  if  there  is  one,  and  the  deambulatoiy  sur- 
rounding that  apse,  if  there  is  one.  The  choir, 
being  considered  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
church,  was  often  built  hi  advance  of  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  and  on  this  account  many  of  the 
large  churches  of  Europe  have  a  choir  of  dif- 
ferent i\a,te  from  the  other  parts. 

The  floor  of  the  choir  is  often  raised  hi^er 
than  that  of  the  nave.  Where  there  is  a  ciypt, 
this  may  occupy  the  whole  space  below  the 
choir,  the  floor  of  which  will  then  be  much  ele- 
vated ;  thus,  at  S.  Zeno  in  Verona,  the  number 
of  steps  uj)  to  the  choir  floor  and  down  to  the 
crypt  are  about  equal ;  and  in  S.  Miniato  al 
Monte,  near  Florence,  the  disposition  is  about 
the  same,  with  sixteen  rather  steep  steps  lead- 
ing up  to  the  choir  floor.  In  England,  a  simi- 
lar arrangement  exists  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Ko<*hester  and  Canterbury. — R.  S.* 

CHOIR  AISLE.  The  aisle  on  either  side 
of  tlie  (^lioir  in  a  large  church.  When  the  aisle 
is  carried  around  the  apse  of  the  choir,  as  in 
many  French  and  some  English  and  German 
churches,  it  l^ecomes  the  deambidatory.  (See  Am- 
bulatory ;  Apse  ;  Cathedral :  Chevet ;  Church.) 

CHOIR  ENCLOSURE.  Same  as  Choir 
Screen. 

CHOIR  SCREEN.  A  wall,  railing,  or  par- 
tition of  any  sort,  and  of  any  material,  dividing 
the  choir,  in  sense  A,  from  the  rest  of  the 
church,  and  perhaps  enclosing  the  sanctuary  as 
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That  of  thecathe<iralatCliartri's(Kun'-i'I-l^iir).  saini'  man  wlio  built  the  iN-rtutiful  iioiih  tower  of 

It  encliiWH  tlie  clioiroii  the  iicirili  ami  hoiuIi,  .ilh)  [Ik- catlicrlral  — .lean  du  Itt-auui;,  wliu  <lied  in  15211. 

la  carried  amuiid  the  clievel.     It  wait  be)!""  alHiiit  'I'bv  wjulpturtid  in'uupii  arc  by  luany  diffensut  uiaft- 

liil5,  and  tlio  general  ilii-ector  of  lliu  work  vraa  the  ters. 
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Tell  as  the  choir.  Walls  surrounding  a  retro- 
choir  or  two  separate  choirs  would  be  properly 
called  by  the  same  name.  In  practice,  the 
term  is  often  reatricted  to  that  part  of  the  en- 
closure which  separates  the  choir  from  the 
uslea  and  the  deiunbulatory  which  eucloees  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  aeries  of  screens  between 
the  great  pillaia  which  cany  the  clerestory 
walls  in  a  large  church.  In  this  sense,  the 
choir  screen  caimot  exist  in  a  church  which  has 
no  aisles  on  either  side  of  the  choir.    From  this 
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the  rounded  eastern  end;  while  the  western 
end,  where  the  choir  is  more  commonly  sepa- 
rated with  peculiar  care  from  the  nave,  had  a 
superb  juM  of  the  thirteenth  century  which 
was  destroyed  about  17  GO,  and  has  nercr  been 
replaced  by  any  worthy  enclosure  of  any  kiud. 
At  Amiens,  there  are  walls  built  in  between 
the  great  piers  which  carry  the  clerestory  walls, 
and  upon  and  against  these  walls  and  facing 
outward  are  splendid  architectural  canopies 
protecting  late  Gothic  paint«d  sculpture  of  the 
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sense,  too,  the  screen  work,  or  wall,  which  di- 
vides the  nave  or  crossing  of  the  church  from 
the  clioir  proper  is  excluded,  and  the  term  rood 
screen,  or  jubd,  is  resen-ed  for  that  part.  In 
the  writings  of  the  latest  ecclesiologists,  how- 
ever, tlie  tenn  choir  screen  is  used  for  the  bar- 
rier, often  modem  and  of  elaborate  wrought-iron 
work,  closing  the  western  end  of  the  choir; 
that  is,  for  the  jub^.  The  magnificent  screen 
in  the  cathedral  of  Chartres  is  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  but  this  encloses  only  the  sides  and 


utmost  importance  and  variety.  The  other  side 
of  this  screen  is,  then,  blank,  and  entirely  con- 
cealed by  the  sujwrb  woodwork  of  the  stalls. 
The  most  perfect  Gothic  choir  screen  in  France 
is  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Albi.  (See  Altar 
Rail;  Altar  Screen;'  Chancel  Screen;  Haikal 
Screen ;  Iconostasis ;  Jub^ ;  'Rood  Screen ; 
Sanctuary  Screen.)  —  K.  S. 

CHOIR  STALL.     (See  Stall.) 

CHORAOIC  MOirUMBIfT.     A  votive  or 

commemoiative   structure  erected  by  the  sue- 
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eeaaM  chonguB  {xppTf^^  '^^  X9P^y°^) '"'  ^^^ 
of  ft  choniB  in  the  competitive  clioral  (lanceB  of 
the  Micieat  Greeks.     The  prise,  a  tripod,  was 


.  ..  Ltsiciuth  Atbbks, 
Cut,  Cou   S49,  SCO  ) 

displayed  upon  the  monument,  which  was  of 
email  size  and  decorative  character  Tho  moet 
&mous  example  is  the  eircular  Connthian  smIio- 
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ula  eTeet«(l  by  the  cboragUB  Lyucrates  in 
Athens  about  330  ac,  ntill  extant  in  a  ruined 
condition ;  it  vas  sunnounted  by  a  highly  or- 
nate three-branched  finial,  -on  which  was  placed 
the  tripod  won  in  tho  contest.  The  Corinthian 
order  here  used  is  one  of  the  few  early  examples 
in  Greek  architecture.  (See  Corinthian  Order.) 
The  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllos  is  also 
Htonding  in  part,  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
above  the  Dtonysiai;  Tlieatre  at  Athens.  The 
"  Street  of  TripodB,"  in  ancient  Athens,  was 
lined  with  these  elegant  trophies  of  artistic 
victoiy.— A.D.F.H. 

CHORAGIUM.  In  the  ancient  Greek  civ- 
ilization an  open  space  for  choral  danc«a  or  for 
competitive  choral  performances.  (Spelled  also 
churagion.) 

CHORD.  A.  In  geometry,  the  straight  line 
drawn  lietween  the  extremiticH  of  an  arc 

B.  One  of  the  two  principal  members  ex- 
tending along  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  truss. 
(See  Truss.) 

CHOUIiTRT,  An  open,  shedlikc  structure 
of  stone  or  wood  built  for  the  use  of  travel- 
lers, for  shelter,  refrrahraent,  or  rest.  Some  of 
these  are  of  great  splendour.  Tho  name,  which 
is  of  Anglo-Indian  origin,  has  also  been  applied  to 
great  mn ntojKiA or  cAoories of  the  Dravidean  tem- 
ples, like  the  hypoetyle  hall  of  Tirumalla  Nayak 
at  Madura,  but  this  is  an  incorrect  use  of  the 
t«rm.     (Written  also  Clioultrie  and  Ckultrie.) 

CHBIBMAmr  {OBJEBUAXna,  krib- 
MAITN) ,  FRAITZ  XAVUIH ;  priest  and  organ 
builder. 

Chrismaim  was  a  priest  from  the  diocese  of 
Laibach  (Austria),  and  one  of  the  foremost 
organ  builders  of  the  eighteenth  reiitury.  In 
1770  he  began  the  great  organ  of  St.  Florian, 
ncai  Lintz  (Austria).  That  of  the  Schqtlen- 
feldef  church,  one  of  the  finest  in  Vienna,  was 
finished  in  1790. 

Allgemr  (lit  druUche  BUigraphie. 

CHRISMATORT.  A  movable  receptacle 
to  contain  the  bottles  of  oil,  usually  three,  for 
various  sacred  purposes ;  hence,  a  recess  or  ambiy, 
usually  near  the  font,  to  contain  the  oil  for 
anointing  after  the  baptism. 

GHRISTIAIT  ARCUlTilCTUHE.  J.  That 
of  any  style  assumed  to  be  especially  under  the 
influence  of  Christian  religious  belief.  In  this 
sense  the  English  Gothic  and  the  other  mediieval 
styles  were  called  Christian  by  the  Gothic  re- 
vivalists of  1850  and  thereafter,  as  a  term  of 
approval  intended  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
enthusiasm  of  students,  much  as  the  English 
Gothic  was  called  at  the  same  time  an  English 
national  wchitecture.  The  stylos  which  came 
of  direct  imitation  of  Greco-Roman  architec- 
ture were  considered  pagan  in  contradistinction 
to  this  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

B.  More  properly  that  of  the  European 
world  since  the  general  triiunph  of  Christiaui^. 
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Tliat  of  R.  I'iiul,  Hie  ciilhtiiral  of  llio  city  of 
LdiLiliiii.  'rlio  wusl  fmiit  Kliiiwii  in  ilic  jiii'liirt'  In 
oiiu  iif  the  fliinit  part])  [if  tliii  cliun'li,  tli(>  uiipcr 
bikI  lowiT  iK>i'iii'ii  linnnoiiiziiifc  piimnlnrly  well 
nilli  t1i«  lli(nkiii<!  r<>wi-nt.  Tlie  Kiiiall  nnuKl-lK'aiW 
'wiiiilon'ii  "11  I'iiluT  siilo  iif  tliu  uiukt  ari'ail.!  open 
intii  till!  cJi'iir  Kimi*  left  iH'twfi'n  ilie  ncUiaV  cWaT- 
Btoij  and  tlie  uiaskiiig  wall  ai  tliB  lU'tlli  and  W)v\v\\ 


™v\- 


u]ii>n  the  de^ipi  of  tlie 
:ri'al  t'liixiLi  liaa  tlic  lowuc  or 
[rt  IH'rUi.vIe  Bin)  the  upper  drain 
ill  of  fitnno,  tlip  lantern  reatina 
irk  ;  but  the  curved  surface  b  of 
■11  Ktruc'liirc.  The  buildlrR  wan 
liristoiHiir  Wren,  begun  in  HJttj, 
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b  this  eenm  the  earliest  Christian  architecture 
ia  tliat  of  the  basilicaa  and  baptist«rics  of  the 
leigD  of  Constantino  (see  Latin  Architecture) ; 
auil  all  buil'linga  erected  since  that  time  in 
lanila  occupied  or  settled  by  Europeans  are 
Cbristian,  except  where  obviously  the  work  of 
persons  of  other  religions.  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, militafy  and  domestic  architecture  are  in- 
cluded, thuB  contradicting  the  meaning  in 
sense  A.  (See  Baptistery;  Basilica j  Byzan- 
tine ;  Church  ;  Gothic ;  Bomanesque ;  also, 
Chapel;  Choir;  and  the  terms  applied  to  minor 
details  of  religious  edifices.)  —  R,  S. 

CHBODBOjUTD,  BAUTT  ;  bishop  and  ar- 
chitect. 

In  757  Chrodegand,  Bishop  of  Metz,  reestab- 
lished the  monagtfria  clericorum,  or  communi- 
ties of  clergymen  in  the  service  of  the  cathedral 
churches.  The  cloister  which  ho  built  about 
his  cathedral  at  Mets,  Lothringen, 
Germany,  was  the  pattern  from 
which  buildings  of  this  class  were 
afterward  constructed.  This  clois- 
ter, which  probably  retained  many 
of  ita  original  features,  was  destroyed 
in  1754  by  the  Mar^chal  de  Belle- 
Isle.  Chrodegand  rebuilt  the  cathe- 
dral of  Metz  and  designed  the 
abbey  of  Oone, 

Lenoir,  Archittrturt  Mnnattique  ; 
Coetlosquet,  Cathidr/tU  df  Metz; 
Gfirard,  Let  Arlitlet  de  VAlnaer. 

CHRTBELEFHANTINB. 
Composed  of  gold  and  ivory ;  a  term 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  certun 
statues  of  exceptional  importance, 
in  which  the  draperies  were  of  gold 
and  the  nude  portions  of  the  figure 
of  ivory,  built  up  most  probably 
upon   a   wooden   framework     The       Chcbch  a 
moat    celebrated    were     those    by 
Fhddias  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  at  Athens, 
and  of  Zeus  seated  in  the  temple  at  Olympia. 
Constant  care  was  needed  to  prevent  the  swell- 
ing and  cracking  of  the  ivory  by  changes  of 
temperature  and  humidity.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CHULIUnU.  A  subterranean  chamber  of 
insular  shape  as  built  by  the  ancient  Mayas, 
often  in  the  cavity  left  by  the  extraction  of 
zaccab  (which  see)  from  the  pockets  in  which 
it  occurs.  Usually  single  and  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  below  the  surface,  with  a  well-like 
opening  at  the  top  covered  by  a  slab.  The 
walls,  roof,  and  floor  were  sometimes  of  dressed 
stone  finished  with  a  coat  of  Btucco.  Supposed 
to  have  been  reservoirs,  but  also  used  as 
sepulchres. 

For  details  see  The  ChvUnnes  ofLabna,  E. 
H.  Thompson,  Mem.  Pcabody  Museum,  Vol.  I., 
Wo.  3.  —  F.  8.  P. 

Chum  AM.     A   kind   of  white  plaster  or 
stucco  much  used  in  India,  and  variously  corn- 
US 
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pounded  according  to  the  district  where  it  is 
moile  and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
In  general,  lime  and  sand  in  equal  parts  are 
mixed  with  a  paste  made  from  sugar  and  the 
juice  or  jelly  of  vegetables  and  fruits  boiled  and 
beaten  up,  sometimes  with  an  admixture  of 
yokes  of  eggs  and  chopped  hemp.  Some  va- 
rieties of  chunam  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
high  polish. 

CUUKCH.     A  house  of  Christian  worship. 

In  England  the  term  is  restricteil  to  the  eili- 
fices  of  the  Establishment,  those  of  other  deuomi- 
natinns  being  called  rhapels.  In  France,  while 
a  Catholic  church  is  called  fgUite,  a  Protestant 
church  is  called  temple;  and  in  Italy,  while  a 
Catholic  church  is  called  ckiesa,  a  Protestant 
place  of  worship  is  called  tempio. 

The  plan  of  the  church  most  frequent  through- 
out western  Europe  was  derived  from  the  Roman 


basilica,  which  of  all  public  buildings  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Christianity  seemed 
best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  new  religion. 
This  consisted  of  a  nave,  divided  by  columns 
(supporting  either  arcailes  or  an  entablature) 
from  the  side  aisles,  which  may  be  either  two 
or  four  in  number  and  terminating  in  a  hemi- 
circle  or  apse.  In  the  earliest  churches  here 
was  the  altar,  and  at  the  back,  against  the  wall 
of  the  apse,  in  Episcopal  churches  was  the  bishop's 
throne.  The  priest  officiated  at  the  back  of  the 
altar  facing  the  people,  who  occupied  the  nave, 
the  men  on  one  side,  the  women  on  the  other. 
As  time  went  on  other  forms  were  grafted  upon 
the  original  one. 

1.  The  TRANSEPT.  This  existed  in  embiyo 
in  more  than  one  Roman  basilica, but  itaderelop- 
ment  was  the  work  of  Christian  architecture. 
Prom  S.  Paolo  fitori  le  Mura  (Rome,  a-d. 
3S6)  the  usage  continued  down  to  modem  times. 
It  has  been   frequently  mtuntained  that  the 
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<niHform  plan  thus  obtained  vas  cho««n  for  its 
Mymbolittm,  but  of  this  there  is  great  doubt. 

2.  The  ORYPT,  which  many  writers  think  a 
remiiiiHCeDce  of  the  catacomb).  This  derivation 
aiipwkia  to  be  not  wily 
lantaatical  but    nne«ea 

of    the   crjpt 

ciently  exphuned  as   a 


a  nts  or  great  personages,  o 
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place  of  bunal  f  r 
as  a  ehrine  for  relics. 

3.  The  NARTHEX,  a  vestibule  eatenUing 
generally  across  the  west  end  of  the  church,  to 
which  were  admitted  catecliuracns,  eiiergumens, 
penitents,  and  all  who  were  helil  not  worthy 
of  complete  participation  in  the  privilege  of 
worship.  Three  English  cathedrals,  at  least, 
had  each  a  Galilee  for  the  same  purpose  — 
Durham,  Lincoln,  and  Ely — and  many  German 
churches  had  their  Vorhalle  oi  Pamdies.  The 
atrium  before  S.  Auibn^o  at  Milan  and  that 
before  the  abbey  <;hurch  of  Laach  may  l)c  named 
in  this  connection.  The  narthcx  and  the  crypt 
belong  to  the  earlier  Midille 
Ages.  They  do  not  firm 
part  of  churches  coiistructwl 
after  the  twelfth  ceiitim'. 

4.  The  CUPOLA  at  the 
interecction  of  the  nave  ami 
transept.  This  element  was 
deriv<^  from  Byzantine  ar- 
chitecture; it  was  frf'^piEMt 
in    Rocnancsqiie    cliitrrhea, 
especially  in  Italy,  but  of 
great      rarity      in 
Gothie  ones,  though 
itretiim«lwithtlie 
Renaissance  and  be- 
came   a   dominant 
feature  in  that  style. 

5.  The  BELL  Chvbch  at  BAqouz 
TOWER.  Th.iugh 
bells  were  used  as  early  as  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, they  were  so  small  as  not  to  demand  a 
tower  to  hang  them  in.  Large  bells,  says  Viul- 
let-le-Duc,  were  not  founded  before  the  twelfth 

fi&5 
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century,*  and  be  ai^ea  from  the  fact  thak  mag- 
nificent towers  were  already  added  to  churches 
at  least  a  hundred  yeara  earlier,  that  they  were 
built  rather  as  tokens  of  the  power  or  wealth 
of  the  church  than  to  house  its  bells.  During 
tl  e  twelfth  and  ti  rteeuth  centuries,  parish 
1  r  1  es  often  rcie  -d  t»o  towere,  and  cathe- 
Ur  1  e  me  I    tjncea,  ns  many  ns  seven. 

Three  vjk  hotte  e  the  ord  nary  number.  Id 
Italy  the  tower  was 
often  separate  from  the 
church.  (See  Campa- 
nile) 

6  One  or  two  .- 
cept  onal  forms  may 
here  be  noticed.  Two 
transepts  are  some- 
t  ues  found,  as  in  ser- 
eral  English  cathe- 
Irals  ;  at  Cluny  and  in 
son  e  German  churches, 
which  hare  even  east- 
em  and  western  apses 
aud  two  ciypts  (e^. 
Bamberg).  With  these 
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maybement  oneddoublech  rches;  thntis,Dftwa 
stories,  each  adapted  for  inde|>en(lent  worship, 
as  the  Sointe-Chapelle  in  Paris,  S.  Francesco  at 
Assisi,  and  the  church  at  Schwarz  Rheindorf. 
Double  chapels  attached  to  castles  were  common 
in  Germany ;  the  upper  story  connected  with  the 
a])artment  of  the  lord  of  the  caatle.  Between 
the  upper  and  lower  Rtories  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  tloar,  apftareutly  that  persons  below  might 
hear  the  sen'ice  celebrated  above.  Such  an 
opening  existed  originally  also  at  Schwarz 
Rheindorf.  With  these  exceptional  forms  may 
be  included  fortified  churohes,  frequent  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  in  Picardy  at  the  time 
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of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  the  NetberUnds. 

7.    The  orientation  of  churches  from  wert 

to  east  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Christian  pecu- 

'  Diet.  Bait,  de  rArth.,  article  Clocher. 
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Uftrity  of  plan,  since  the  Bame  principle  obtained 
ia  temples  built  before  the  Chrlatitui  era.  None 
the  less,  for  many  hundreds  of  years  it  wu  a 
neeesaary  element  of  the  church  plan,  and  is  atill 
BO  in  England  and  elsewhere,  wlien  ritual  pre- 
Bcriptions  are  strictly  regarded.  In  many  of 
the  moat  ancient  churches  of  Rome  (e.  g.  S. 
Pieti^)  in  Vaticano,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  S.  Oio- 
vaiiiii  in  Laterauo,  etc.)  the  apse  and  altar  were 
(nui]  are)  at  the  west  end.  The  priest  then 
officiated  behind  the  altar,  and,  therefore,  faced 
th"  eaat;  but  from  the  eleventh  centuiy  the 
ct  'tant  uaago  put  the  altar  niche  at  the  east 
en  ',  and  the  mnin  facade  toward  the  west,  A 
glr'icc,  however,  at  the  map  of  any  European 
city,  rich  in  mediieval  churches,  will  sliow  that 
the  orientation  is  seldom  esact.  Notwithstand- 
ing prescriptions  that  the  direction  should  be 
taken  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  equinoxes,  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  general  practice  to 
take  it  on  the  day  of  beginning  foundations,  in 
England,  often  on  the  day  consecrated  to  the 
saint  whose  name  the  church  «aa  to  bear  an  1 
on  occasion,  even  at  one  of  the  solstices  no 
that  churches  face  in  almost  any  lireetion  suie 
north  and  south.  In  cities,  the  neci»si 
ties  of  the  site  often  affected  the  orienta- 
tion, and,  in  Italy,  the  prn  ci]  le  was 
neiglected  after  the  fifteenth  ccutuij  In 
the  Protestant  world  it  has  been  from 
the  banning  disiegar<led. 

Another  type  tliat  lias  inflnenced 
church  architecture,  down  to  tlie  present 
time,  was  the  Byzantine,  the  easeutial 
feature  of  which  was  a  circuhr  lupola 
sustained  by  means  of  pendeiiti^es  aboie 
a  square  ground  plan.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  greatest  example  of  the  atyle, 
S.  Sopliia  at  Constantinople,  furnished 
the  model  for  the  mosques  of  Turkey,  while  the 
churches  of  Eastern  Eurojx!, — -Greece,  Russia, 
Annenia,  Ruiuania,  etc., — -with  many  in  West- 
ern lands,  receiving  the  impulses  by  way  of  S. 
Mark's  in  Venice, — -followed  another  type;  a 
Greek  cross,  enclosed  in  a  square,  with  a  cupola 
at  the  intersection  of  the  anna,  and  sometimes 
four  subordinate  cupolas  covering  the  spaces 
between  the  arms  and  tlie  enclosing  sqiure. 
The  number  of  the  subordinate  cupolas  varied 
fh)m  two  to  twelve,  A  tliird  type,  represented 
by  S.  Vitale  at  Ravemia,  ond  consisting  in 
plan  of  two  concentric  octagons  (to  indicate 
roughly  the  es^ntial  feature),  lias  had  great 
influence  on  succeeding  architecture.  Many 
churches  of  similar  plan  arc  supposed  to  be 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jenisalem. 

The  Renaissance,  although  adopting  almost  in 
■ta  purity  the  onlinary  Greco-Byzantine  plan, 
as  well  08  that  of  the  basilica,  ulso  mo<liflcd  the»e 
two  types  profouniily,  and  introiluced  new  ele- 
ments, opening  tlie  way  to  oil  the  varieties  of 
nuidem  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
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Churches  may  be  divided  according  to  hierar- 
chal  order,  as  seen  in  the  sub-titles  given  be- 
low, viz..  Abbey  C,  Cathedral  C,  Collegiate  C, 
Conventual  C,  Metropolitan  C,  Parish  0., 
Patriarchal  C,  Pontifical  C,  etc. 

There  are  also  certain  names  of  churches  for 
which  no  English  equivalent  exists;  thus,  in 
Italy,  the  Cliivsa  I'alalina  is  the  church  of  the 
palace,  a  private  chapel  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
palace  ;  and  the  Pieve,  which  is  simply  the 
chief  church  of  a  district  called  the  pievania  or 
pieviere,  and  is  administered  by  a  priest  called 
a  jtievaiio,  who  has  under  his  jurisdiction  other 
ecclesiastical  establishments. 

The  early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  and 
Romanesque  styles  are  almost  wholly  ecclesiasti- 
cal, their  development  being  in  their  churches. 
Therefore,  a  book  on  Gothic  architecture,  for 
instance,  is  mainly  an  account  of  Gothic  churches. 
For  the  churches  of  the  Renaissance,  and  later 
styles,  there  are  no  books   of  general   histoiy 
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and  -criticism,  but  see,  for  the  Renaissance  in 
Italy,  Laapeyres,  Kirehen  der  lienaiitsaHce  in 
Mittel-Italieii ;  Cirognani's  great  book  on  Venice; 
Letarouilly,  Leu  Kdijicea  de  Rome  Modenie, 
and  such  other  treatises,  which  give  the  public 
buildings  of  grent  architectural  centres;  even 
the  books  cited  under  Brickwork  are  mainly 
devoted  to  churches.  See  also  Hiibsch,  Die 
altchri^lichen  Kirchfn,  etc.  ;  a  translation 
under  the  title  Monuments  de  FArdtUeclure 
Chrflietine,  published  in  Paris,  18G6.  It  is  a 
large  folio  with  a  vast  number  of  jdans,  sections, 
etc.,  so  presented  as  to  be  easy  of  comparison. 
Dehio  and  Bezold ;  Die  KirchUcke  Baiihinst 
des  Abendlandes,  l^egun  in  1K87,  is  still  un- 
finished. It  is  largely  a  compilation,  and  under- 
takes to  be  an  almost  complete  encycloptedia  of 
chun;h  building.  —  J.  S.  Fiske. 

llUbsch,  AUrhriftUchrn  Kirehrn ;  LUbke,  Vor- 
trhulr  ziir  grufhiehtr  df.T  Kirrhtn  baukunit  dea 
SliUflaltfn;  Quasi.,  Dir  mMirkluHfi  drr  KirrK- 
rnbnut-iintt  Hf*  MSttrtaltm;  Brandiin.  Fariiih 
Ch«rch»i;  BawIm,  £gtliit»  dt Bourgt  fl  V{Uagt»; 
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Schfiter,  Muttfrgiltigm  KljrhenbautfH  den  StiUtl- 
allert  in  Deuttehland ;  Viollet-le-]>uc,  De  la  con- 
Hruction  dta  idifleet  religlevx  en  France  in 
Anuairt  Arrhfologiquei,  Vols.  I.  to  IV. ;  Clauue, 
Lit  MonumtnU  dn  Chrittianitme  au  moyen-Hge. 

Abbvy  Choroh.  A.  The  church  of  an 
Abbqr. 

B.  The  church  of  any  conTentuai  establish- 
ment; especially  applied  to  such  buildings  iii 
the  Briti^  Isles. 

Gathvdral  Chnicb.  The  principal  church 
of  a  bishop's  see.     (See  Cathedral,  n.) 

CoUaglatA  Cbnrcb.  A.  One  administered 
by  a  body  of  caucus  who  fonn  a  college. 


built  in  1723.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
name  "  Old  North  "  was  properly  given  to  the 
chun^  in  North  Square,  now  deinotishe<l. 

01<3  Soath  ChoTOh.  In  Boston,  on  Wash- 
ington Street;  built  in  1729.  The  name  was 
given  to  distinguish  it  from  the  North  Church. 

Pariah  Church.  Primarily,  one  which  serves 
the  Kpiritual  needs  of  a  given  lUatrict  called  a 
parish,  which  parish,  if  it  is  large,  may  require 
the  establishment  of  an  additional  church  build- 
ing. (See  Chapel  of  Ease.)  In  America, 
parishes  are  not  commonly  geographical  divi- 
sions, and  a  parish  church  is  one  maintained  by 
a  certain  body  of  trustees,  or  other  corporation, 


y  Chuuch,  Laach.    (Sbb  Plan 


SacTio.N,  Coi.g.  559,  SGO.) 


B-   One  served  by  two  or  more  clergymen, 

whether  these  arc  attached  toasingle  building,  or, 
as  in  certain  sects,  having  four  or  another  num- 
ber of  buildings  under  their  common  supervision. 

Convantnal  Cbnrcti.  Same  as  Abbey 
Church  in  senrte  B. 

Hall  Cburob.  A  church  built  in  the  form 
calleil  Hallenbau  (which  sec). 

MetropoUtan  Cboich.  The  Cathedral 
Ch«n;h  of  ail  archbislmp.  York  and  Cantei^ 
bury  cathedrals  are  the  metropolitan  churches 
of  England.  The  Patriarchal  and  the  Pontifical 
Church  are  also  metropolitan  churches. 

Old  Nortb  CbuToh.     In  Boston  ;  generally 

thought  to  have  been  Christ  Church  on  Salem 

street,  the  oldest  building  remaining  in  the  city; 
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which  may  keep  up  a  principal  church  snd 
several  important  buildings  called  chapels. 

Fatriarcbal  Cborob.  One  administered  by 
a  patriarch,  as  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  as  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  the  case  of  cer- 
tain bishojis  who  have  this  title ;  thus,  the 
patriarchs  of  Aquilea,  Lisbon,  and  Venice  may 
confer  the  title  of  patriarchal  upon  their  cathe- 
dral chivches.  Also,  at  Rome  there  are  five 
churches  representing  the  five  great  patriarchs 
of  the  Christian  world  in  antiquity  —  Rome, 
Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jeru- 
salem. S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano  is  that  of 
Borne;  the  otheis  are  S.  Peter's,  S.  Paul's 
without  the  Walls,  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and 
S.  Lorenzo  without  the  Walls. 
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Pentlfloal  Cbnrob  One  where  a  bishop 
puRtiftcatcu,  or  mora  usually  confined  to  the 
chuFLh  of  the  sovereign  pontifT 

Bound  Gbnroh  (bee  the  article  under 
Round.) 

The  tollowing  is  a  chronological  Mummaiy, 
prepared  by  Mr  Barr  Ferrec,  ol  the  more  im 
portant  churches  of  Vi  eatem  Lurope,  inLludjiig 
thoite  buildings,  familiarity  «ith  ^thiUi  ^toll]d 
gi\e  the  student  an  acqiiaintaiico  «ith  tlie 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical   architecture 
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SalBborc      Cathedral  C.     Built  1611-1631 
by   bantino  Solan,    '  baroque"  (J  frequestlj 
copied  in  Austria  and  Germany. 

StraM«iigaL  Styna.  Cistercian  abbey  C. 
XIV c,  3  naves  and  apaes;  no  transept;  open 
spire 

Trent  Southern  Tyrol  Cathedral  C. 
Farts  >  side  XI  (, ,  rebuilt  XII  c ;  chiefly  early 
XIII  t.     done  X\  c 

Vienna  S  btephan  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
XIII  c,  (.hoir  XI\  c,  nave,  S  tower,  XIV- 
XV  c ;  8  tower  re- 
built 1860- It's* 
riginal 
style ;  most  impor- 
tant  Austrian 
Gothic  C. 


Chrsch:  Flan  or  Sausbvkt  Cathkdkal;  Two  Transbpts. 


A  capital  C  stands  for  the 

word  "church,"  a 

small  c  for  the 

wonl  "  centuij 

" 

The  order  is 

by  alphabet  of 

countries,  as  fol- 

lows:  — 

Austrian  States  (excluding  Bohemia,  Daliiia- 

tia,  Hiuigary, 

and  Istria) 

Belgium 

Germany 

Portiigal 

Bohemia 

Huiigaiy 

Sc«>ttand 

Dabnatia 

Istria 

Spain 

Denmark 

Italy 

Sweden 

England 

Netherlands 

Switzerland 

France 

(Holkud) 
Norway 

Turkey 

AXJHTRIAN   STATES 

Agram.  Croatia.  Cathedral  C.  Built 
XIII-XIV  c ;  choir  vault  XV  e ;  3  naves  and 
apses ;  no  transept. 

Botrcn.  Tyrol.  Parish  C.  Middle  XIV 
c ;  rii'h  flamboyant  tower,  open  spire,  done 
XVI  c ;   aisles  and  nave  of  e<iu(J  height. 

Craoow.  Galicia.  Marienkirche.  Begun 
XIII  I- ;  rebuilt  XIV  c ;  chapels  XV-XVI  c  ; 
brick;  clongate<l  choir  without  aisles;  almost 
square  nave  (an  Austrian  ty|}c). 

Gkirk.  Carinthin.  Cath«lral  C,  Second 
half  XII  c;  elegant  inner  porch  portals;  mag- 
nificent crypt  with  100  columns. 

Llllenfeld.  Lower  Austria.  CiHtercian  ab- 
bey C.  Early  XIII  c ;  circular  apse  within 
later  square ;  beautiful  XII  c  cloister  with  400 
marble  columns. 


Antwrnp.  Notre 
Dame.  Collegiate 
C;  cathedral  C 
from  1559.  XIV- 
XV  c ;  nave  and 
aisle  vaults  XVII c ; 
seven -aisled  nave; 
narrow  transepts ; 
N  tower  (U22- 
1518)  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Europe. 

BruMela.  SS  Gudule  ct  Michel.  Collegi- 
ate C  ;  now  cathedral  C.  Choir  XIII  c ;  nave 
XIV  c ;  W  portal  c  1 499  ;  chapel  S  Sacrement 
1533-1539;  notable  carv-c<l  wood  pulpit  by 
Vcrbruggen  ;  fine  glass  windows. 

Otient.  S  Bavon  ("Sint  Baafs").  Cathe- 
dral  C.      Crypt  X  c,  rebuilt  XIII  c;   chmr 

XIII  c;  tower  XV-XVI  c;  chaiwls  XV  cj 
nave  and  transept  XVI  c ;  contains  many  great 
works  of  art. 

IMge.  S  Jacques.  Abbey  C  ;  now  parish 
C.  1513-1538;  beautifully  painted  vaults; 
one  of  the  most  perfect  late  Gothic  churcheB. 

Loavaln.  S  Pierre.  Collegiate  C ;  now 
parish  G.  XV  c ;  \V  towers  destroyed  XV  c 
and  partly  rebuilt. 

Meoblln.    SBombaut.     Cathedral  C.    Chtnr 

XIV  c  ;  navo  XV  c  ;  unfinished  tower ;  one  of 
the  most  impressive  Belgian  cathedrals. 

Mona.  S  Waudni.  Abbey  C  ;  now  cathe- 
dral {!.  XV-XVI  c;  tower  discontinued  1630; 
fine  type  of  its  period. 

Toumay.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C. 
Nave  and  tmnsept  XI-XII  c;  choir  XII- 
XIIIc;  nave  vault  1777;  C  of  the  first  rank  ; 
one  of  the  most  splendid  monuments  in  Bel- 

TprM.  S  Martin.  Collegiate  0  ;  cathedral 
C  from  1S59,  Choir  \22l;  nave  1254  ;  porch 
and  tower  XV  c ;  chapel  S  Sacrement  1623 ; 
choir  one  of  the  most  monumental  of  its 
period, 
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Enttenberg.  S  Barbanikirche.  XIV,  XV, 
XVI  c ;  incomplete ;  choir,  chapels,  £  part 
nave  only ;  5  aiules. 

Prague.  S  Voit.  Cathedral  C.  XIV  c; 
begun  by  French,  continued  by  Giennan  mas- 
ters ;  tower  buraed  XVI  c ;  incomplete ;  choir 
only. 

DALMATIA 

Htwu.  Virgin  and  S  Doimo.  Cathedral  C. 
First  half  XIII  c ;  nave  vaults,  XV  c ;  spire 
XVI  c ;  superb  sculptured  marble  portals ; 
Lombard  Romanesque  type. 

Zara.  S  Anastasia.  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
early  XIII  c ;  fumade  XIV  c  ;  crypt  larger  than 
C ;  Lombard  Bomanesque  type ;  superb  wood 
choir  stalls. 


Cathedral  C.     Begun  middle 
XII  c ;  done  end  XIII  c. 


Bangor.  S  Daniel.  Cathedral  C.  Frag- 
ments XIII-XIV  c ;  nave  arcade,  E  part  pres- 
Itytery,  W  tower,  XVI  c. 

Bath.  SS  Peter  and  Paul.  Benedictine 
abbey  C.  Fragments  XII  c ;  rebuilt  c  1496- 
C  1616  ;  nave  and  aisle  vaults  XIX  c. 

B«verlj.  Secular  coll^iate  C ;  choir  XIII 
c  ;  nave  XFV  c ;  W  front  close  XV  c;  modem 
choir  screen. 

BrtatoL  Holy  Trinity.  Augustinian  abbey 
C;  cathedral  C  from  1542.  Fragments  XII 
c ;  elder  Lady  Chapel  early  XIII 
c :  choir  XIV  c ;  central  tower  , 
XV  c ;  nave  and  W  towers, 
XIX  c. 

S    Maiy    the   Virgin, 

Redcliffe.  Pariah  C.  Bmltl292- 

1357  (S  porch  older) ;  partly  re-      _^9f^T\ 

built  XV  c ;  graeefid  tower  and      ^"^  "^ 

spire. 

Bolton.  Augustinian  priory 
C;  nave  now  pariah  C.  Parts 
of  choir,  transepts  and  nave  XII 
c  ;  N  iiisle  early  XIII  c ;  E  end  "'  " 

choir  and  part  transepts  XIV  c ;  W  tower  XVI 
c;  ruined. 

Beaton.  3  Botolph.  Parish  0.  Chiefly 
XIV  c  ;  beautifiil  XV  c  tower. 

Cambtldgs.  Chapel  of  King's  College  of 
SS  Mary  and  Nichobis.  Foundations  1446; 
chiefly  1508-1515  ;  superb  fan  tracery  vaults. 

Great  S  Mary's.     University  C.    Built 

1478-1519;  tower  T491-1608  ;  modem  porch. 

Canterbury.  Christ  or  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
Cathedral  and  Benedictine  Monsstery.  Tran- 
•ept  towers   1070-1109;    ciypt  1070-1109, 
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1178-1184;  choir  1174-1184;  retrochoir and 
corona    1178-1184;    nave  and    W    transept 
1379-1400;  central  tower  149.5-1503;  S  W 
tower  1418-1517;  N  W  tower  XIX  c. 

CarUele.  Augustinian  priory  C  ;  cathedral 
C  of  the  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity  from 
1540.  Part  nave,  S  transept,  XI-XII  c;  W 
part  choir  XIII  c  ;  E  part  choir  XIII-XIV  c; 
N  transept,  summit  central  tower  early  XV  c ; 
5  bays  nave  destroyed  1646. 

ChlchMter.  Holy  Trinity.  Cathedral  C. 
Chiefly  XII  c  ;  choir,  XII-XIII  c ;  ojiter  aisles 
nave,  middle  XIII  c ;  Lady  Chapel  Xll-early 

XIV  c  :  central  tower  XIII  c ;  central  spire  be- 
gun XV  c;  fell  1861 ;  rebuilt  1866;  5  aisles; 
unusual  in  England. 

CoventiT.  S  Michael.  Parish  C.  First 
half  XV  c  ;   beautiful   tower  and  spire  XIV— 

XV  c ;  largest  English  parish  C. 

Dnrbam.  Christ  and  Blessed  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin. Benedictine  abbey  C  to  1540;  cathedral 
C.  Great  transept,  choir  and  aisles,  save  E 
bays,  and  roof  XI  c ;  W  towers  XII  c ;  Gali- 
lee chapel  hitter  half  XII  c ;  chapel  9  altars, 
XIII  c  ;  cloister  XIV-XV  c  ;  upper  part  cen- 
tral tower  XV  c. 

Ely.  S  Etheldreda.  Cathedral  C  from 
1 1 09.  Nearly  done  1 1 00  ;  Galilee  porch  early 
XIII  c;  presbytery  XIII  c;  beautiful  central 
lantern  and  octa^n  and  Lady  Chapel  XIV  c; 
mo<lem  painted  wood  nave  roof. 

Exeter.  S  Peter.  Benedictine  monasteiy 
and  cathedral  C.  Towers  first  half  XII  c ; 
transforrae*!  and  practically  rebuilt  XIII-XIV 
c  ;  W  front  with  sculptured  screen. 

Foontalna.  S  Mary.  Cistercian  abbey  0 
to  1539.      Nave  and  transept  XII  c ;    choir 


XIII  c ;  N  transept  tower,  XV-XVI  c ;  some 
windows  XV  c  ;  ruined. 

Fomeu.  S  Mary.  Cistercian  abb^  C  to 
1537.  Central  parts  second  half  XII  c;  nave 
later  ;  presbytery  XV  c  ;  mined. 

Olonoester.  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity. 
Catheilnd  C  from  1541.  Choir,  transept,  nave, 
N  aisle,  XII  c ;  nave  vaults,  XIII  c ;  truuepta 
cased,  XIV-XV  c;  choir  vaults,  XIV  c ;  W  front, 
8  porch,  2  bays  nave,  tower,  Lady  Chapel,  XV 
c  ;  E  window  (largest  in  England)  middle  XIV  c ; 
cloister  XIV-XV  c. 
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QrMtt  Bbdvam.     SS  Mai;  and  Uichael. 
Benedictine  prioi;  C.    XI  c ;  wholly  remodelled 


^■nford.    SS  Mary  and  Ethdbert.    Cathe- 
dial  C.    Nave  pien,  choir  to  clerestory,  XI-XII 


C;  clerestory,  choir  vaults,  N  transept,  XIII  c; 
central  tower,  E  transept,  nare  aisle  walls,  XIV 
c ;  outer  N  porch  XVI  c ;  W  front,  nave  tri- 
forium,  and  clerestory  XVIII  c. 

Htm.    Holy  Trinity.    Parish  C.    Choir  mid- 
dle XrV  c;  nave,  upper  part  crossing  tower, 
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early  XV  c ;  tai^eat  parish  church  in  England 

save  S  Michael's,  Coventiy. 

KlikatalL     S  Maiy.     Cistercian    abbey  C. 

Chiefly  XII  c ;  ruined. 
Uohfi«ld.  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy  and  8  Chad. 
Cathedral  C.  Chiefly  XIII  c;  Udy 
Chapel  and  presbytery  XIV  e ;  cMtial 
spire  rebuilt  XVII  c;  central  and  2  W 
towers  with  spires. 

Lincoln.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Ca- 
thedral C.  IV  waU  XI  c ;  additions  W 
fa^c,  part  W  towers,  choir,  E  transept, 
E  side  W  transeiit,  XII  c ;  nave,  W  tran- 
sept, upper  part  W  front,  presbytery 
(Angel  Choir),  XIII  c ;  top  towers  XIV 
c;  W  spires  removed  1807;  cloister 
XIIIc. 

London.  S  Clement  Danes.  Parish 
C.  Built  1688  by  Edward  Pierce  under 
superintendence  of  Sir  ChriBtopher  Wren. 

SMary.  Temple  Church.  Round 

|iart  consecrated  1185;  choir  ctmsecrated 
1240. 

S  Maiy  le  Strand.     Parish  C. 

Built  by  James  Gibbs  1717  ;  consecrated 
1723. 

S  Martin  in  the  Fields.    Parish 

C,  Built  by  Gibbs;  begun  1722;  spire 
done  1724. 

a  Paul.     Cathedral  C.     Built 

1G75-1710;  the  niasteri>ieee  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  ;  largest  Protestant 
cathedrul;  one  of  the  finest  modern 
domes. 

Southwark.    S  Mai^-  Oveiy.    S 

Saviour  from  1540;  Augustinian  priorv 
0  to  1540;  collegiate  C  from  1897. 
Built  XII  c ;  choir,  Lady  Chapel,  nave 
vaulta,  XIII  c;  transept  XIV  c;  nave 
removed  and  rebuilt  XIX  e. 

W^estmi  lister,     S  Peter.     Bene- 

dictiiicabbey  C;  now  collegiate  C.  Choir. 
transept,  E  part  nave,  XIII  c;  W  part 
nave,  XlV-XVc;  Henry  VII's  Chapel 
1500-1512;  W  front  remodelled  1722- 
1740;  cloister  XIII-XIV  c. 

W  Smitlifield.    8  Bartholomew 

the  Great.  Augustinian  priory  C ;  now 
parish  C.  XII  c;  remodelled  earl}-  XV 
c;  uai-e  removed  XVI  v;  tower  1628; 
choir  and  transept  only. 

Ludlow.  S  Lawrence.  Parish  C. 
Founded    XIV  c ;    cLiefly    XV  e  ;    fine 

MalnMsbmr.  Holy  SaWour,  SS  Peter 
and  Paul.  Benedictine  abbey  C ;  nave 
now  parish  C.  XII  c ;  clerestoiy  XIV  e ;  nave 
only  remains. 

MaaoheBter.  Colle^te  and  parish  C  of 
Christ;  cathedral  C  of  Blessed  Virgin  Maiy, 
SS.  George  and  Denys,  from  1847.  Nave  early 
XV  c ;  choir  middle  XV  c ;  second  aisle  of  nave 


Ust  half  XV  c;  Chetham  Chapel,  XVI  c;  W 
tower,  XIX  c. 

HoTwloh.  Holy  anil  Undivided  Trinity. 
Trinity.  Cathedral  priory  C  of  Benedictine 
monastery.  Choir,  transept,  nave,  XI-XII  c; 
choir,  clerestory,  XIV  c  ;  nave  and  choir  vaulta 
XV  c ;  cloister  XIII-XV  c. 

Oxford.  Christ  Church.  Benedictine  priory 
C;  cathedral  and  college  chapel  from  154G. 
Fabric  latter  half  XII  c ;  Lady  Chapel  middle 
XIIIc;  "Latin"  Chapel  first  half  XIVc;  nave 
and  choir  vault  XV-XVI  c. 

SS  Mary  and  John  the  Baptjwt.     Mer- 

ton  College  chapd.  Choir  begun  c  1227;  tran- 
sept XIV  0  ;  top  tower  XV  c;  choir,  transept, 
and  tower  only. 

S  Mary  the  Virgin.  Re- 
built XII  or  XIIIc;  choirc  1462; 
nave  U90;  nare  roof  and  Lady 
Chapel  modified  early  XVI  c. 

Psntiara.  Holy  Cross.  Bene- 
dictine abbey  C;  now  parish  C. 
Transept  XII  c;  presbytery  XIII 
c ;  transept  vault  XV  c ;  nave  de- 
stroyed XVI  c ;  parts  E  end  XIX  c. 

Peterborough.  S  Peter.  Bene- 
dictine monastery ;  cathedral  C 
from  1541.  Chiefly  XII  c;  re- 
markable W  front  of  3  vast  arches, 
XIII  c ;  triforium  windows  XIV 
c ;  "  New  Building  "  XV-XVI  c. 

Rlcvanlx  S  Mary.  Cistercian 
abbey  C  to  1538.  Founded  I13I; 
chiefly  XII  c;  choir  end  XII  c, 
beginning  XIII  c  ;  ruined. 

Hipon.  SS  Peter  and  WilfriiL 
Abbey  C  ;  parish  C  ;  collegiate  C  ; 
cathedntl  C  from  1836.  Saxon 
crypt ;  largely  XII  c ;  W  front 
XIII  c  ;  presbytery  end  XIII  c  ; 
parts  central  tower  and  choir  XV 
c ;  nave  aisles  early  XVI  c. 

Roohestar.  Christ  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Benedictine 
monastery  and  cntheitml  C.  Part 
n.ive  and  ciypt  XI— XII  c  ;  rebuilt, 
W  front,  XII  c ;  transepts  and 
choir  XIII  c  ;  soine  windows,  nave, 
clerestory,  and  roof  XV  c  ;  aisles  re- 
built XVII  c ;  central  tower  XIX  c. 

Romaey.  SS  Mary  and  Aethel- 
flieda.  Benedictine  convent  C. 
Choir,  transept,  part  nave,  XII  c ; 
W  end  nave  XIII  c ;  choir  trifo- 
rium, part  X  aisle,  XV  c. 

Saint  Albana.  S  Albau.  Benedictine  abbey 
to  1539;  citthwlral  C  from  1877.  Central  tower 
And  transept  XI  c ;  chiefly  XII  c ;  W  end 
nave,  presbytery,  XIII  i: ;  Lady  Chapel  XIV  c  ; 
much  changed  in  restoration. 

Sallabury.  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Cathe- 
dral C.    Almost  entirely  between  1220-12G6; 
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cloiet«r  1263-1284;    spire  1330-1375;   only 
English  cathedral  built  in  one  style  and  at  one 

Bherbome.     S   Mary.      Benedictine   abbey 
C.      Fragments  XII  c ;  rebuilt  XV  c. 

Sonthnvll  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Secular 
collegiate  C;  cathedral  C  from  1883.  Nav^ 
transept,  central  tower,  door  N  porch,  XII  c  j 
choir,  N  transept  chapel,  chapter  house,  XIII 
c  ;  nave  windows  XV  c  ;  W  spires, 
nave  roof,  XIX  c 


TewkHbniy.  S  Maiy.  Benedictine  abbey 
C  to  1539  ;  now  parish  C.  Early  XII  c  ;  choir 
done  early  XV  c;  chapcla  XIII,  XIV,  XV  c; 
woo<l  spiro  fell  1559. 

Tlntem.  8  Mary.  Cistercian  abbey  G. 
Founded  XU  c ;  cloister  XIII  c ;  rebuilt  XIV 
c;  ruined. 

fiTO 
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WalOiam.  Holy  Cnws.  AuguBtinian  abbey 
C;  luve  now  puish  C.  Dedicated  1062;  re- 
modelled  XII  c ;  W  iront  and  tower,  XIV  c ; 
preebjtory  and  tranaept  remored  XVI  c ;  nave 
nily  remaina. 

Walla.  S  Andrew.  Cathednd  C.  Nave, 
transept,  lower  part  W.  bays  choir,  end  XII  c; 
V  finnt  XIII  c;  central  tower,  choir,  Lady 


Chvbch  o 


S.  Bedbntorb,  Vbnicb. 


Chapel,  XIV  c ;  upper  part  W  towers  XIV- 
XV  c ;  cloister  XV  c ;  most  richly  decorated 
English  front. 

■Wlnolieater.  Holy  Trinity,  SS  Peter,  Panl, 
and  Swithin.  Cathedral  C  and  Benedictine 
roonaateiy.  Built  XI  c;  £  chapels  XII  c  to 
early  XIII  c ;  prenbytery  pien  and  arches,  nare 
remodcUel,  XIV-XVc;  W  front  XIV  c;  prea- 
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byteiy  remodelled  and  aisles  rebuilt   XVI  c ; 
longeet  mediteTal  C. 

Wlndaor.  Virgin  Maty,  SS  George  and 
Edward,  King  and  Confeesor.  Royal  and  col- 
legiate Chapel  within  the  Castle ;  now  Boyal 
Free  Chapel  of  S  George.  XV  c ;  laigeet  Eng- 
lish royal  chapel ;  beautiful  fan  vaulting. 

Worcaatar.  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Maiy 
the  Virgin.  Cathedral  [and  Benedictine  prioiy] 
C.  Crypt,  parts  nave,  W  part  choir,  transept 
walls,  XI  c;  to  last  quarter  XII  c;  2  W  bsya 
oave  last  quarter  XII  c ;  choir.  Lady  Chapel,  E 
transept,  XIII  c  ;  nave,  save  2  hays,  XIV  c ; 
cloister  XIV  c. 

Taimouth.  S  Nicholas.  Pariah  C.  Founded 
c  1123  ;  rebnilt  middle  XIII  c 

York.  S  Peter.  Cathedral  C.  W  crypt 
XI  c  ;  E  crypt  XII  c  ;  transepts  XIII  c  ;  nave, 
chapter  house,  XIII- XIV  c ;  choir  and  preet^- 
tery  1361-C1420;  toweia  XV  c;  D»ve  and 
choir  vaults  (wood)  XIX  c. 


Abbavllla.  S  Vulfron.  Collegiate  G ;  now 
pariah  C.  Kave  XV-XVI  c  ;  choir  XVII  c; 
fn^ade  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flamboyani 
{h>nts,  richly  decorated. 

AlbL       g    C^cile.       Cathedral    C.       Begun 
1282;    chiefly   XIV   c ;  rich  S  portal  1473- 
1501  ;  fortified  brick  C  ;  interior  wall  paint- 
ings XV-XVI  c  ;  beautiful  choir  screen. 

Amiana.  Notre  Bame.  Cathedral  C.  Be- 
gun 1220;  choir  1235-1240;  done  1269; 
upper  part  W  fai^de  XV  c ;  flfiche  1529-1533 ; 
chnpels  XIV  c  ;  magnificent  carved  wood  stalls 
and  portal  sculptures  ;  largest  French  cathedral 

Ang«n.  S  Maurice.  Cathedral  C.  Lower 
part  nave  XI  c ;  nave  vault  (domical)  middle 
XII  c;  N  transept  XIII  c;  choir  1274;  W 
towers  rebuilt  XVI  c. 

Angoaiam*.  S  Pierre.  Cathedral  C. 
Chicfiy  early  XII  c ;  repaired  XIV,  XV,  XVI  c ; 
domical  C ;  W  front  sculptured  throughout 
with  Last  Judgment. 

Arlaa.  S  Trophime.  Cathedral  C  to  1601. 
"tglm  Primatiale."  XI-XII  c;  choir  1430; 
beautiful  cloister,  XII,  XIII,  XIV  c ;  elabo- 
rately sculptured  portal. 

Auoh.  S  Marie.  Cathedral  C.  XV-XVI 
c;  W  towers  and  fa^le  1685;  magnificent 
carved  wood  choir  stalls  and  glass  of  XVI  c. 

Autun.  S  Lazare.  Cathedral  C.  Bomsn- 
esque  body  (XII  c)  enclosed  with  Gothic 
chapels  c  1465;  central  tower  and  apirecl465. 

Auxnrs.  S  J^ltientie.  Cathedral  C.  Crypt 
XI  c;  choir  XIII  c;  nave  and  transept  XTV- 
XV  c ;  lower  fa.;ade  XIII  c  ;  upper  part  XV  c ; 
N  tower  beginning  XVI  c. 

Bi^sQX.       Notre    Dame.       Cathednl    C. 
Fragments  of  XI-XII  c ;  chiefly  middle  XIII  c ; 
tower  XV  c  with  modem  dome. 
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Beanvala.  S  Pierre.  Cathedral  C.  Choir 
1240-1272;  transepts  XVI  c;  highest  vault 
in  France  ;  incomplete ;  joined  to  old  cathedral 
called  "  la  Basse- (Euvre ''  built  before  XI  c. 

Bordeaux.  S  Andr^.  Cathedral  C.  "  ^glise 
Primatiale."  Lower  parts  of  nave  XI-XII  c ; 
choir  1260-1310;  towers  and  transepts  XIV 
c;  nave  vaults  XVI  c;  tower  Pey-Berland 
(isolated)  1440. 

S  Michel.     Parish  C.     XV-XVI  c ; 

isolated  tower  1472-1492,  with  modem  spire. 

Bonrges.  S  fitienne.  Cathedral  C.  Crypt 
and  side  portals  XII  c ;  chiefly  XIII-XIV  c ; 
nave  chapels  XV  c;  5  aisles,  5  W  portals 
(unique) ;  no  transept. 

Braisne.  S  Yved.  Dependence  of  Premon  • 
stratenslan  abbey ;  now  parish  C.  Begun  end 
XII  c ;  done  early  XIII  c ;  W  bays  nave  re- 
moved XIX  c ;  one  of  the  most  charming 
French  rural  churches. 

Broo.  S  Nicolas  de  Tolentin.  Augustinian 
abbey  C ;  now  seminary  chapel.  Built  1506- 
1536;  architects,  Jehan  Perr^  (1506-1512), 
Van  Boghem  (1513-1536);  remarkable  C 
with  notable  tombs  of  French  princes;  beau- 
tiful glass.     Near  Bourg-en-Brcsse. 

Caen.  S  Pierre.  Parish  C.  XIV  c ;  re- 
touched XV  c ;  tower,  prototype  of  XIV  c  Nor- 
man towers ;  apse  chapels  XVI  c ;  elaborately 
decorated  in  flamboyant  style. 

S  Etienne.    "  Abbaye  aux  Hommes." 

Benedictine  abbey  C.  Begun  by  William  the 
Conqueror  1066 ;  nave  and  tribune  vaults 
middle  XII  c;  W  spires  beginning  XIII  c; 
choir  XIII  c;  nave  iiyiu-ed  XVI  c;  rebuilt 
XVII  c ;  central  tower  removed  XVI  c. 

La  Trinity.     "  Abbaye  aux  Dames." 

Benedictine  abbey  C.  Founded  1062  by  Ma- 
thilda ;  contemporaiy  with  S  Etienne ;  almost 
wholly  rebuilt  XII  c ;  S  transept  chapel  XIII  c. 

Caroassonne.  S  Nazaire.  Cathedral  C  to 
1802.  Nave  XII  c;  choir  and  transept,  13 10- 
1320;  W  front  fortified;  E  part  an  exquisite 
and  delicate  type  of  Crothic. 

Cliartres.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  S 
tower  done  c  1 170  ;  burned  1 194  (crypt,  fa(^e, 
towers  survived) ;  rebuilt,  choir  dedicated, 
1198;  transept  porches  1230-1240;  conse- 
crated 1260;  N  spire  1506-1514;  beautiful 
sculptured  choir  screen  XVI-XVIII  c. 

Clvray.  S  Nicolas.  XI  c ;  upper  part  W 
faille  XV  c  ;  W  front  richly  sculptured. 

dermont-Ferrand.  Notre  Dame  du  Port. 
Collegiate  C ;  now  parish  C.  Date  uncertain, 
probably  XI  c ;  fine  type  of  Auvergne  Roman- 
esque; tribune  over  aisles  with  half  barrel 
vaults  buttressing  nave  vaults. 

Conqnes.  S  Foi.  Benedictine  abl)ey  C. 
XII  c ;  grand  C  in  Auvergne  Romanesque ;  trib- 
unes all  around  interior. 

Coutanoes.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C. 
Built  1205-1238;  chapels  1251-1274;  beau- 
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tiful  central  lantern  and  tower ;  Norman  type 
of  cathedral. 

Dijon.  Notre  Dame.  Parish  C.  XIII  c ; 
high  W  fa9ade  of  two  series  of  arches  over 
open  porch ;  fine  type  of  Burgimdian  C. 

^Svreux.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  Parts 
nave  XI-XII  c ;  upper  parts  nave  early  XIII 
c ;  XIII-XIV  c  choir  larger  than  nave ;  mag- 
nificent central  tower  XVI  c;  exterior  much 
changed  in  restoration. 

Fontevrault.  Notre  Dame.  Abbey  C,  called 
"  Grand  Moutier  " ;  now  prison.  XII  c ;  clois- 
ter repaired  XVI-XVII  c ;  domical  church. 

Issoire.  S  Austremoinc.  Benedictine  abbey 
C;  now  parish  C.  Same  character  as  Notre 
Dame  du  Port,  Clermont,  slightly  later  in  date ; 
modem  facade  and  towers. 

La  Charity.  S  Croix.  Cluniac  priory  C. 
Begim  end  XI  c ;  nave  burned  XVI  c ;  4  bays 
rebuilt  1695  ;  choir  repaired  XVII  c. 

La  Fert^  Bernard.  Notre  Dame  des  Ma- 
rais.  Parish  C.  Nave,  transept,  tower,  1450- 
1500;  choir  aisles,  apse  chapels,  XVI  c;  spire 
destroyed  1740;  fine  flamboyant  C. 

Laon.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  to 
1801.  Built  early  XII  c;  choir,  transept, 
nave,  rebuilt  1155-1174;  remodelled  early 
XIII  c;  6  towers  carried  above  roof;  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  early  XIII  c  churches. 

Le  Dorat.  S  Marie.  Abbey  C.  End  XI  c ; 
first  quarter  XII  c ;  tower  beginning  XIII  c ; 
one  of  the  finest  Romanesque  churches  in  cen- 
tral France. 

Le  Mans.  S  Julien.  Cathedral  C.  W 
facade,  aisle  walls  and  vaults,  base  S  tower, 

XI  c;  upper  parts  nave,  transept  piers,  1150; 
choir  (largest  in  France)  1217-1254;  S  tran- 
sept XIV  c ;  N  transept,  upper  part  S  tower, 

XV  c ;  superb  glass. 

Le  Puy.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  XI- 
XII  c ;  parts  of  cloister  much  older ;  nave  vaulted 
with  unique  domes;  exterior  in  black  and 
white  with  mosaic  patterns;  fine  group  of 
dependent  buildings. 

Lisieux.  S  Pierre.  Cathedral  C  to  1799. 
Church  of  XII  c,  rebuilt  in  XIII  c;  nave 
chapels  XIV  c;  Lady  Chapel    1430;   repairs 

XVI  c ;  type  of  Norman  transition. 

Loohes.  S  Ours.  Collegiate  C ;  now  parish 
C.  Chiefly  XII  c ;  first  bay  nave  X  c ;  nave 
aisles  XII  and  XV  c ;  unique  nave  roof  of  2 
towers  and  2  pyramids. 

Lyons.  S  Martin  d'Ainay.  Benedictine 
abbey  C  to  1790 ;  now  parish  C.  X-XI  c ;  a 
5-aisled  church  with  outer  aisles  of  XII  or  XIII  c. 

S  Jean.      Cathedral   C.       "  6glise 

Primatiale."  Choir  early  and  end  of  XII  c  ; 
nave  XIII  c ;  W  fai^ade  XIV-XV  c ;  towers  at 
side  of  choir  done  1480. 

Blantes.       Notre    Dame.       Collegiate    C. 

XII  c ;  facade  XIII  c  ;  choir  chapels  XIV  c ; 
a  reduced  copy  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris. 
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Haanx.  S  ^tienne.  Cathedral  G.  Choir 
.middle  Xm  o;  nave  XV-XVI  c. 

Hella.  S  Hilaire.  Benedictine  prioir  C 
Apae,  ambulatory  ehapels,  XI  c  ;  nave  XII  c  ;  W 
facade  with  ranges  of  richly  sculptured  arches. 

MoUaao.  S  Pierre.  Benedictine  abbey  C. 
Aiiguatinian  abbey  C  from  1618.  Rebuilt 
XV  c  on  Bite  of  C  dedicated  1060 ;  8  portal 
XII  c,  elaborately 
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1801.  Second  half  XII  c;  upper  part  towen 
XIII  c ;  W  porch  XIV  c ;  traiisepta  terminated 
with  eircular  apaee. 

OrcdvaL  Notre  Dame.  Secular  priory  C ; 
coll^ate  C  from  1242 ;  now  parish  C,  XI  c ; 
similar  to  Notre  Dame  du  Fort,  Cl^mont; 
octagonal  tower  XIII  c. 

Paiay-Ia-Monlal.  Notre  Dame.  Beoedic- 
tine  priory  C  ;  now  parish  C.  Chiefly  XII  c ; 
remiiTtiible  C  with  c\c«ed  W   porch   of  two 


F  S.  Prtbr:    Pakt  or  Nobtb  Fbont,  sbowiho  Chois  (tubhkd 
s  Wbst).  Northbrn  Afde.    Coi-ossal  Ordbrasd  Attic  1 
u,L  or  1536.   Gurou  or  cibca  1590. 


1450-1521 ;  part  nave  deBtroyed  1776  ;  clois- 
ter done  1288  ;  one  of  the  most  picturesquely 
situated  churches  in  Europe,  with  complete  and 
extensive  inonaatic  buililinpa. 

Narbonne.  S  Just  Cathedral  C  to  1801. 
Choir  1270-1320  (only  port  finished);  W  end 
(fragments)  begim  1708. 

Reveia.  S  l^tienne.  Benedictine  abbey  C ; 
now  parish  C.     Chiefly  XI  c. 

Nottv  Dame  da  I'llplue.  Votive  C.  A 
superb  example  of  the  florid  Gothic  of  the 
second  half  of  XV  c. 

Horon.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C  to 
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Faiia.      S  Gennain  dea  Prta. 
abbey  C.     XI -XII  c;    W  door,   nave  vault, 
XVII  c;  modem  polychrome  decoration. 

Notre  Dame.     Cathedral  C.     B^un 

1163;  choir,  parts  transept,  nave,  done  1196; 
W  facade,  1208-1223;  repairs  and  changea 
1240-1245;  transept  fa<;ade8  1257;  nave  chap- 
els 1260-1275;  all  done  I3S1;  5  aisles;  one 
of  the  most  sublime  examples  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

Chapelle.  Upper  C,  La  S  Couronne; 
3  Croix ;  Royal  Chapel.  Built  1^ 
S  Louis  1242  or  1246;  done  1247; 
double  chapel ;  a  gem  of  Gothic 
architecture ;  upper  C  painted 
throughout  (uiodem  reatoration) 
and  with  su[>tib  glasa. 

S  Germain  I'AuzerToia. 

Royal  C ;  now 
parish  C.  Tower 
XII  c;  W  facade, 
choir,  apee,  first 
halfXIIIc;  outer 
6  ^sle,  nave 
chapels,  XIV  c; 
porch,  part  W 
&;ade,  nave,  tran- 
sept, choir  chap- 
els, XV-XVI  c. 

S  tti- 

mme  du  Mont. 
Parish  C.  Begun 
1517;  choir  done 
1557;  W  portal 
b^un  1610;  &■ 
,_  .„„.  mous     juW     by 

Biard  le  ptre 
1600-1609. 

SEustache.    Parish  C.     B^un  1632; 

done,  save  portal,  1642;  W  portal  1755-1788; 
unique  applicatiou  of  Renaissance  detail  to  Gothic 
forms. 

a  aSverin.     Parish  C.     Side  portal, 

tower  porch,  parts  aisles,  and  nave  early  XIII  c ; 
tower,  outer  S  aisle,  XIV  c ;  remaining  parts  and 
general  rebuilding  1489-1498. 

S  Sulpice.     Parish  C.     Begun  1646; 

continued  1670,  1719,  1733,  1745;  a  vast 
church ;  one  of  the  most  notable  of  later  Pariuan 
churches. 

'  Panth^n.    Former  Church  of  S  Gene- 
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Ti&T&  Begun  lT61by  Soufflot;  a  great  modem 
church,  now  secularized;  wall  paintings  by  mod- 
«ni  French  maatera. 

P^ricuanx.  S  Front.  Abbey  C  (uucertain 
if  Benedictine  or  Auguatinian);  cathedral  C 
from  1669.  Firat  half  XII  c  ;  greatly  changed 
by  modern  restoration ;  modelled  on  S  Mark's, 
Venice;  undecoraled  interior. 

Poltlan.  S  Pierre.  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
1162;  neariy  done  1204;  W  fu^le  XIII  c; 
upper  part  N  tower  XV  c ;  unuBiially  wide  W 
fibnt ;  "Angevin  "  Taults  of  domical  form. 

Notre  Dame  la  Grande.     CoU^ate  C. 

Chiefly  XI  c;  parts  N  wall  nave  IX  or  X  c; 
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1277 ;  choir  done  XV  c;  nave  done  XVI  c;  W 
fa^^  c  1530;  traoiept  t«wer  I&10-1536;  no 
W  portal. 

Ronso.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C.  Parts 
W  facade,  c  1170;  chiefly  1202-1220;  transept 
portals  1280-U88;  upper  part  N  tower  1*67 ; 
8  tower  H85-1517;  modem  central  iron 
spire. 

S  Ouen.     Benedictine  abbey  C ;  now 

pariah  C.  Choir,  part  transept,  1318-1338; 
nave  XV  c;  beautiful  central  lantern  and  tower 
done  end  XV  c ;  walls  almost  wholly  filled  with 
glass;  W  &?ade  1846-1852. 

S  Maclou.     Parish  C.    Begun  1437; 


nave  chapels  XV-XVI  c ;  central  part  W  front 
repaired  XV  c;  W  front  sculptured  throughout. 

SHilaire.     Collegiate  C.     XI-XIIc; 

mutilated  1562;  T-aisled  nave  destroyed  to  Revo- 
lution and  rebuilt  1855-1876. 

Pontlgny.  Cistercian  abbey  C.  Begun  mid- 
dle XII  c;  restored,  after  fires,  1615-1630; 
remarkably  homogeneous;  apparently  built  at 
one  time. 

Pontodaa.  S  Maclou.  Parish  C.  Apse,  part 
transept,  middle  XII  c;  facade  XV  c;  trans- 
formed XVI  c. 

Provlaa.  S  Quiriac.  CoUepate  C.  Begun 
1160;  choir  XII-XIII  c;  transept  portals 
XIII  c :  modem  dome ;  no  fa^le. 

Relma.  Notre  Dame.  Cathedral  C,  Begun 
1212  ;  choir  nearly  done  1241 ;  nave  and  W  fa- 
^e  XIV  c,  on  plans  of  XIII  c;  W  towers  U28 ; 
superb  sculpture  in  all  parts. 

SRemi.   Benedictine  abbey  C.  Chiefly 

XI  c ;  apse,  portal,  3  bays  nare,  XII  c ;  S  tran- 
■eptXVc. 

RodsB.    Notre  Dame.    Cathedral  C.    Begun 
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done  beginning  XVI  c ;  modem  spire ;  richly  or- 
namented porcii,  with  carved  wood  doors. 

Saint- ATlt-a^nleur.  Abbey  C.  XII  c;  de- 
rived from  S  Front,  P(?rigueux;  domes  replaced 
with  domical  vaults  XIII  c. 

Saint-Ben<dt-auTJiolr«.  S  Marie.  Benedic- 
tine abbey  C.  W  porch  XI  c;  chiefly  XII  c; 
nave  vault  1218;  mtyestic  W  porch  in  2  stories ; 
one  of  the  most  important  French  Bomanesque 
churches. 

Balnt-Denla.  S  Denis.  Benedictine  abbey 
C.  XIIc;  restored  end  XII  and  beginning  XIII 
c ;  upper  parts  ciioir,  tranHCpt,  and  nave  rebuilt 
1231 ;  burial  place  of  French  kings;  many  nota- 
ble monuments. 

Balutea-MailBs-da-la-Mer.  Notre  Dame. 
Pariah  C.     Fortified  chiirtli  of  XII  c. 

Balat-Iiau  dtkaerent.  Benedictine  priory  C. 
NarthexXIc;  choir  end  XIIc;  nave  beginning 
XIII  c  ;  remarkable  transition  monument. 

fialst-U.    Notre  Dame.    Augustinian  abbey 
C.     XIV-XVI  c  ;  N  tower  XIII  or  XIV  c;  S 
tower,  XV  or  XVI  c;  spires  XVII  c 
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Benedictine  abbey  C.  XI  c ;  vaults  rebuilt  XII 
c;  aalle  capitulaire  II5T-1200;  cloister  (frag- 
mentB)  XIV  c 

&ain«-Pto»«oiu-T<HlaT.    S  Pierre.     Bene- 
dictine C;  now  pariBh  C.     XIII  c;  porch  part)/ 
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ObapeL  Choir,  t«wer,  nave,  XIV  c ;  usieii  and 
Bide  porches  middle  XV  c;  tower  the  prototype 
of  several  in  the  region. 

Balat^^uontln.  Notre  Dame.  Collegiate  C. 
Baseof  porch,  early  XII  c;  cboirXIIIc;  nave 
XVc;navechapelsXIV-XVc;  double  tranHepta. 
&alut<IUqnlar.  S  Riquier.  Bene- 
dictine abbey  C.  Chiefly  end  XV 
and  XVI  c  {ftagmenta  XIII  c) ; 
tower  XIII  or  XIV  c. 

SenUs.  Notre  Dama  Cathedral 
C  to  1801;  now  parish  C.  BuQt 
1145-1183;  spire  XIII  0^;  chapels 
XIV  c;  upper  parte  repaired  and 
transept  finished  XVI  c. 

Bens.  S  ^^tienne.  Cathedral  C. 
Built  lUO-1168;  S  tower  and  por- 
tal XIII  c  ;  S  transept  portal  1489- 
1497  ;  N  transept  portal  1501- 
1515  ;  top  S  tower  XVI  c 

Bolaaoiw.  SS  G^rrais  et  Protais. 
Cathedral  C.  Built  1160-1170; 
S  transept  1176  ;  choir  done  eariy 

XIII  c;  nave  chapels  XIV  c;  one 
arm  transept,  semicircular. 

Tool.  S  Geugmilt.  XIII  c ;  W 
fecade  XV  c ;  cloister  first  half 
XVlc. 

TonloiiBA.  S  Satumin;  popu- 
larly S  Semin,  Secular  abbey  C. 
Sanctuary  XI  c ;  nave  XII  c  ;  re- 
builtasoriginallyinXIIIc;  remark- 
able central  tower,  brick ;  lai^^eet 
church  in  southern  France. 

Toninas.  S  Philibert.  Benedic- 
tine abbey  C  ;  Nave  and  narthex 
beginning  XI  c;  largely  XI  c;  tran- 
sept and  tower  XII  c ;  minor  parts 

XIV  or  XV  c. 
Toura.    S  fiatien.    Cathedral  C. 

Begun  c  1176;  chiefly  XIII  c;  con- 
tinued XIV,  XV,  XVI  c;  W  facade 
1426-1547  ;  N  tower  done  1507; 
S  tower  done  1547;  panelled  W  front. 

Ttoyea.  SS  Pierre  et  Paul.  Ca- 
thedral C.  In  rebuilding  1314  ;  choir 
and  part  transept  XIII  c  ;  transept 
XIV  c;  nave  XV  c ;  W  facade 
XVI  c. 

S  Urbun.    Colle^t«  and 

papa]  C;  now  Parish  C,  Begun 
1262;  character  of  XIV  c;  nave  un- 
finished J  a  chef-d'mttvre  of  Gothic 


r  S.  Paitl  :  Sonrn  PA.mT  or  Wkbt  Faovr. 


XrV-XVc;  Burgundian  type  of  Gothic;  charm- 
ing tower. 

BtdaWPiam^m-OtnM.  S  Marie,  Benedic- 
tine abbey  0.  Tower  XII  c ;  chiefly  XIII,  XIV, 
XVI  c;  apse  chapels  XIII  c 

Balnt-Pol-dft-Uon.  Notre  Daroedu  Creizker. 
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Tenddme.  La  Trinity.  Bene- 
dictine abbey  C.  XII-XV  c ;  nave 
XIV-XV  e;  nave  chapek  1341  and  1545; 
choirbeguncl275;  isolated  tower  middle  XII  c. 
'VintiMj.  La  Madeleine.  Benedictine  abbcty 
C.  Nave  1096-1104;  narthex  1128;  choir 
1198-1206;  upper  part  W  ft^ade  XIHc;  a 
grand  church. 
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Cathedral  C.  Octagonal  church 
by  Charlemagne,  793-804,  with  gables  of  be- 
ginning XIII  c  and  roof  of  XVII  c ;  choir 
1353-1413. 

Bwnberg-  Catlit-dral  C.  XI-XIl  c; 
rebuilt  XIII  c;  W  L'hoir  miU  trausfpt  1274  ; 
E  and  W  choirs. 

Cathedral  C  ;  former  archdeanery 
8S  Casaiua  nnd  Florentius.  E  towera  and 
choir  XII  c;  nave  and  central  tower  XIII  c. 

Cologna.    S  Peter.    Cathedral  C.     Be- 
gun 1248  ;  choir  1320;  nave  after  1322  ; 
S  transept  begun  1325  ; 
front  completed  XIX  c;    vast  and 
splendid     ebiircb;     highest     Gothic 
vault. 

S  Apoateln.     XI  c ; 

choir  XII-XIII  c,  of  3  apaea 
supporting  central  dome ;  fine 
group  of  towera. 

S    Gereons  -  kirclic. 

Coll(^at«  C.  Crypt  and 
choir  XI  c  ;  enJargwl  XII  i- : 
nave(iiTegidar  decagon)  XIII 
c ;  choir  vault  XIV-XV  ,■. 

Erfurt  Marienkirrhe. 
Cathedral  C.  Begun  XI 1 
c;  tebuUt  middle  XIII 
c;  choir  XIV  c;  nave 
and  uslea  XV  c ;  lofty 
slender  choir  without 
aisles 
than  &isl«s 
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1220;  W  parts  nave  XIII  c;  choir  XIV-XV 
c;  W  towers  rebuilt  1896. 

HUdaaludiii.      S  Michaelskirchc.      Benedic- 
tine   abbey    C ;    now    Protestant    pariah    C. 
Early  XI  c ;   rebuilt  in  XII  and  XIII  c;  E 
md  W  tv&iwpta ;  E  choir  remoyed  1560. 

Ufagdebutg.  tiS  Maurice  and  Katharine 
Cathedral  U.  Choir  and  transept  XIII  c ; 
nave  XIV  c  ;  W  towera  XIV-XVI  c. 

Mainz.  SS  Maurice  and  Stepban.  Ca- 
thedral C.  XI,  Xn,  beginning  XIIIc; 
chapels  XIII-XVI  c ;   E  and  W  ajises. 

Marburg.    S  Elisabethkirche.    XIII  c ; 
nave  and  aisles  of  e^iual  faeiglit. 

Naiuabure.     SS  Peter  and  Paul. 

Cathedral  C.     Founded  XI  c;  nave 

XIII   c;  W   choir  1248- 

1272;    E   choir   XIV  c;    3 

towers   XV  c;     S    W    tower 

NUmbTiTB,      S     Sebatdus- 
kirrlie.      OldeRt  parts  XI  c; 
eiilarsed  XIV  c  ;  W  choir  XIII 
c;EchoirXIVi-;  W towers 
done    X^^  c  ;    best  type  of 
Gothic;  equalaisles. 
OppenhelnL      S 
KatliLTiiiftikirche.    Be- 
gun   middle   XIII   c; 
choir  done  XV  c ;  nave 
elaborately  decorated  in 
German  style. 

PadBTboin.  S  Libo- 
riiifi.  Onthednil  C. 
XI -Xm    c;  chiefly 


Tnibvrg.  (Baden)  Maricukirche.  Cathe-  I 
dral  C.  Built  1230-1288;  superb  pierced  | 
spire  1270-1300. 

Halberatadt.      S    Stephan.      Cathedral   0. 

Begun  c    1179;  consecrated  after    rebuilding  , 
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XIII  c ;  great  W  tower  (no  entrance)  XI  c. 
Regenaburg.  S  Peter,  Cathedral  C.  Choir 
1 273-1 280  ;  S  tower  XV  c ;  W  facade  XV  c ; 
W  towera  done  1859-1869;  most  charming 
Oermau  Gothic  cathedral. 
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Speyer.  Cathedral  C.  Crypt  XI  e ;  chiefly 
XII  c ;  most  important  Cerman  Romanesque 
C;  grand  dimensions;  typical  Rhenish  cathe- 
dral. 

Strasburg.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  Parts 
apse,  fragments,  beginning  XII  c;  transept 
middle  and  end  XII  c ;  nave  and  choir  XIII  c ; 
chapels  XIII-XIV  c;  spire  1439;  W  front  a 
high  traceried  screen. 

Trier.  Liebfrauenkirche.  1227-1243;  tower 
1492  ;  polygonal  church  ;  unique  plan  and  con- 
struction; vaults  supported  by  angle  piers  of 
chapels  without  flying  buttresses. 

Ulm.  Cathedral  C.  Begun  1377;  nave 
done  1470;  tower  XIV-XVI  c;  completed 
XIX  c;  outer  walls  and  buttresses  panelled 
with  tracery. 

Wonna.  SS  Peter  and  Paul.  Cathedral 
C.  Chiefly  XII  c;  S  portal  XIV  c;  N  E 
tower  restored,  XV  c;  cloister  removed,  1813; 
£  and  W  apses. 

HUNGARY 

Kaschao.  Cathedral  C.  XIV-XV  c ;  most 
important  Hungarian  Gothic  C ;  square,  with 
polygonal  choir. 

Oedenburg.  Benedictine  abbey  C.  XIV- 
XV  c ;  by  German  masters ;  fine  tower ;  plan 
similar  to  Cracow. 

ISTRIA 

Parenzo.  Cathedral  C.  VI  c ;  retains  origi- 
nal atrium  and  baptistery ;  rare  example  of  a 
complete  VI  c  basilica ;  most  important  C  on  £ 
shore  of  Adriatic. 

ITALY 

AaaiaL  S  Francesco.  Franciscan  monastery 
C.  Double  C;  begun  1228;  lower  C  done 
1232;  upper  C  dedicated  1253;  one  of  the 
earliest  Gothic  churches  in  Italy ;  superbly 
frescoed  by  many  early  Italian  masters. 

AstL  S  Maria  Assunta.  Cathedral  C. 
Chiefly  first  quarter  XIII  c  (fragments  XI  c) ; 
S  porch  early  XVI  c ;  isolated  campanile. 

Bart  S  Sabino.  Cathedral  C.  Part  tran- 
sept and  E  end  X  c  ;  rebuilt  XI,  XII,  XIII  c ; 
interior  XVIII  c  ;  9-aisled  crypt. 

Bologna.  S  Petronio.  Begun  1390;  con- 
tinued to  middle  XVII  c ;  unfinished ;  present 
C  is  nave  of  projected  building ;  many  of  the 
most  famous  architects  of  XIV  and  XV  c  have 
laboured  on  it. 

Chiaravalle.  Cistercian  abbey  C  to  1797. 
XII-XIII  c ;  Lombard  C  with  enriched  central 
octagonal  tower. 

Como.  Cathedral  C.  Nave  begun  1396; 
facade  XV  c;  choir  and  transept  XVI  c; 
cupola  XVIII  c;  beautiful  C  with  elegant 
detail ;  one  of  the  finest  in  north  Italy. 

Ferrara.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly  XII  c ;  ad- 
ditions XIII-XIV  c ;  interior  XVII  c ;  campa- 
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nile  XV-XVI  c;  Lombard  C;  W  facade  a 
monumental  screen  with  ranges  of  arches;  2 
transepts ;  interior  modernized. 

Florence.  S  Maria  dei  Fiore.  Cathedral 
C.  Begun  1296  ;  by  Amolfo  di  Cambio^  tower 
(Giotto,  1334-1337)  done  1351 ;  dome  (Bru- 
nelleschi)  1420-1436;  hintem  1445-1461; 
earliest  modem  dome ;  outer  walls  panelled  in 
mosaic ;  baptistery  (S  Giovanni  Battista),  XII  c. 

S    Maria    Novella.     Dominican    C. 

Begun  1278;  facade  of  red  and  white  marble 
1448-1470  by  Alberti ;  notable  fr-escoes  by 
early  Italian  masters. 

S  Miniato  al  Monte.      Benedictine 

abbey  C.  Begun  1013;  facade  restored  XIV 
c;  campanile  1519;  illustrates  transition  from 
basilica  to  Romanesque  type ;  interior  walls  in 
mosaic  patterns;  wood  roof;  outer  walls  ve- 
neered in  coloured  marble. 

Foasanuova.  Cistercian  abbey  C  to  1812  ; 
now  Carthusian.  Built  1187-1208;  facade, 
middle  XIII  c ;  cloister  end  XIII  or  beginning 
XIV  c ;  perhaps  best  remaining  representative 
of  an  Italian  mediaeval  monastery. 

Gftenoa.  S  Lorenzo.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly 
XII  c ;  restored  XIV  c ;  crossing  lantern  and 
top  campanile  XVI  c ;  facade  and  nave  arches 
of  black  and  white  marble  strips. 

Lucca.  S  Martino.  Cathedral  C.  XI- 
XII  c ;  choir  XIV  c  ;  arcaded  W  fa^iule,  richly 
decorated,  begun  1204  ;  majestic  interior ;  Lom- 
banl  C  of  Pisan  type. 

mantua.  S  Andrea.  Masterwork  of  Alberti 
1470-1476;  dome  1782,  earliest  type  of  Re- 
naissance C ;  fine  proportions  and  elegant 
detail. 

Milan.  SAmbrogio.  Monastery  C.  Upper 
parts  and  apse  rebuilt,  nave  restored,  824-859  ; 
restoration  and  atrium  868-881 ;  nave  rebuilt 
second  half  XII  c. 

S  Marine  Nascente.      Cathedral  C. 

Begim  1386;  choir  consecrated  1418;  cupola 
1490-1522;  Wend  nave  1685;  spire  1772; 
fEu^ade  XIX  c ;  largest  Gothic  C  save  Seville 
cathedral ;  brick,  veneered  with  white  marble  ; 
many  statues;  painteil  vault  tracery;  one  of 
the  most  impressive  interiora  in  Europe. 

Modena.  Catheilral  C.  Chiefly  XII  c; 
much  scidpture  on  facade  and  at  portals ;  one 
of  the  most  notable  Italian  towers  (XIII- 
XIV  c). 

Monreale.  Benedictine  abbey  C ;  cathedral 
C  from  1582.  Built  c  1175-1182  ;  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  of  Norman  art  in  Sicily; 
interior  covered  with  magnificent  mosaics ;  Latin 
form,  Roman  colonnade,  Byzantine  mosaics, 
Greek  sculpture,  Saracenic  and  Norman  detail. 

Murano.  S  Donato.  Cathedral  C.  From 
middle  X  c ;  probably  chiefly  XII  c ;  interior 
modernized,  inlaid  pavement  (XII  c). 

Orvieto.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  Begun 
1290;    one  of  the  most  remarkable    Gothic 
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cburches ;  fk^ade  superbl;  sculptured  and 
decorated  with  moeaics ;  interior  with  many 
great  frescoea, 

Obanto.  S  Maria  AnnunEiata.  Cathedral 
C.  X,  XI,  XIII  c ;  remarkable  ciypt  of  nine 
aisles,  moBaic  paTement  of  1163. 

Padna.  S  Antunio  ("U  Santo").  1231- 
1307  by  Niccolo  da  Pisa;  nave  and  trauaept 
Romanesque ;  aisles,  fa^c,  save  door,  choir 
apse,  Gothic,  Lady  Chapel  Renaissance;  On 
ental-like  church  with  7  domes;  gorgeous  in 
terioT  with  much  painting  and  maoy  abrines 

Polwmo.  S  Rosalia.  Cathedral  C.  '  Tlie 
Matrice  "  XII  c  ;  many 
changes  XIII,  XIV,  XV  c ; 
external  character  of  XIV  c ; 
interior  modernized  (dome) 
1730-1801. 

PamuL  S  Maria  AsHunta. 
Cathedral  0.  Crypt  X  c; 
built  middle  XI  u ;  largely 
rebuilt  XII  c ;  Lombard  Ro- 
maneeque  ;  magnificent  W 
front ;  much  colour  on  ex- 
terior ;  interior  frescoes  by 
Correggio  and  his  pupils. 

Pavla.  Ccrtosa.  Car- 
thusian monastery  C.  Be- 
gun 1306 ;  continued  to 
beginning  XVI  c  ;  splendidly 
decorated  facade  begun  1491 ; 
most  magnificent  monastery 
in  the  world;  interior  with 
many  great  pictures. 

S  Michele.     Date 

uncertain ;  probably  XI-XII 
c ;  fine  type  of  Lombard  Ro- 
manesqae. 

Placenza.  S  Giustina. 
Cathedral  C.  XII-XIII  c  ; 
ciypt  with  many  columns; 
fine  choir  stalls. 

FlM.  S  Reparata.  Ca- 
thedral C.  Begun  c  1063 ; 
consecrated  1118 ;  campanile 
(Leaning  Tower)  1174 ; 
tower  belfry  1380;  baptis- 
tery 1153-1278,  XIV  c; 
one  of  the  most  notable  groups  in  Italy ;  of 
white  marble  beautifully  tinted  by  age ;  walls 
hare  many  subtle  curves  and  variations. 

Platola.  S  Jacopo.  Cathedral  C.  Built 
c  1150;  probably  partly  rebuilt  c  1272;  beau- 
tiful XII  c  campanile  ;  contains  many  notable 
paintings ;  interior  modernized. 

Prato.  Cathedral  C.  XII  c ;  enlarged  by 
G  Pisano  c  1317  ;  campanile  completed  1340; 
external  pulpit  by  Donatello  1 434  ;  inlaid  with 
black  and  green  serpentine  and  white  marble ; 
fine  frescoes  by  Filippo  Lippi. 

RaTonoa.  S  Apollinare  Nuoro.  Originally 
Arian  cathedral  C.     Basilica.    Built  500  \^ 
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Theodoric ;  apse  IX  c ;  portico  XVI  c ;  mag- 
nificent mouucs  chiefly  533-566. 

Ravemia.  S  Apollinare  in  Classe.  Basilica. 
B^un  534  by  "  Jidiaims  Argentarius";  conse- 
crated 549 ;  mosaics  071-677. 

S  Vitale.      Begun    526    by    "Juli- 

anus  Argentarius  " ;  consecrated  547  ;  narthex 
destroyed  1688;  octagonal  church  with  soma 

Rotna  S  Agnese  ftion  le  Mura  Basilica. 
Suburban  regular  parish  C  Founded  by  Con- 
Btantme     rebuilt  626-640     restored  1490 

Clemente      Basihca      Now  Irish 


S.  RocH,  Paris:  Navi;  cmcA  1660  A.D. 


Dominican  C.  Rebuilt  1125  ;  consecrated  1126  ; 
choir  screen  VI  c  ;  lower  C  contains  V  to  XI  o 
frescoes ;  reels  on  fragments  of  primitive  Chris- 
tian 0 ;  best  extant  type  of  early  Roman  basilica. 

S  Giovanni   in    Laterano.     Basihca. 

Ancient  Episcopal  C ;  secular  i>ari8h  C.  XIV 
c;  restored  XV  c;  interior  entirely  rebuilt 
I644-I655;  Capella  Corsini  and  main  facade 
1734 ;  tribune  and  chiur  enlarged  1875-1885 ; 
beautiful  cloister  early  XIII  c. 

S  Lorenzo  fiiori  le  Mura.     Basilica. 

Suburban  regular  parish  0.  E  end  by  Con- 
stantine;  W  end  432-440;  joined  and  restored 
1316-1227;  presbytery  1254;  cloister  XU  c. 
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Rome.  S  Maria  in  Cosmedin.  Diaconal  C  ; 
secular  parish  C.  Built  772-795 ;  restored 
and  reconsecrated  1123;  facade  1718;  campa- 
mle  VIII  or  IX  c. 

S  Maria  Maggiore.  Liberian  Ba- 
silica (Basilica  M^or).  Secular  parish  C. 
Founded  IV  c ;  rebuilt  432 ;  \V  campanile  re- 
built 1375;  chapels  from  XIII  c;  \V  fa9ade 
and  interior  XII  c,  renewed  XVIII  c ;  repairs 
XIV  c;  Borghese  Chapel  1611. 

S  Maria  in  Trastevere.    Secular  parish 

C.  RebuUt  1130;  portico,  XVIII  c,  by 
Fontana. 

S   Paolo  fuori    le    Mura.     Basilica 

Ostiensis.  Suburban  regular  parish  C.  Built 
by  Constantine ;  rebuilt  386  ;  burned  1823 ; 
rebuilt,    reconsecrated,    1854 ;    cloister   early 

XIII  c. 

S    Pietro   in    Vaticano.      Basilica. 

Secular  parish  C.  Begun  1450;  Bramante 
1506-1514;  Raphael  1514-1520;  Peruzzi 
1520-1536;  Saugallo  1536-1546  ;  G  Ro- 
mano 1546;  Michelangelo  1546-1564  (dome); 
Giacomo  della  Porta  1588-1604  (dome  done 
1590) ;  Carlo  Mademo  1604  (nave  and  fa9ade 
done  1614) ;  largest  Christian  C. 

Siena.  S  Maria  Assunta.  Cathedral  C. 
Begun  *c  1245;  cupola  done  1264;  choir  pro- 
longed 1317;  great  extension  begun  1339; 
facade  1284-1380 ;  designed  by  G  Pisano,  one 
of  the  most  not^ible  Italian  churches  and  one 
of  the  most  sumptuous  interiors ;  superbly 
sculi)tured  and  decorated  fa^iide ;  contains  puljiit 
by  N  Pisano ;  mosaic  pavement  by  Beccafiimi 
(c  1369) ;  many  great  works  of  art. 

Toroello.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  Apse 
VII  c ;  cr>'pt,  small  apses,  part  walls  IX  c ; 
rebuilt  or  restored  XI  c ;  choir  (1008)  repaired 
second  half  XII  c  ;  interior  modeniizcKl. 

ToBcanella.  S  Pietro.  CathciiralC.  Founded 
628 ;  chiefly  XI  c ;  unusual  type ;  interior  has 
many  Roman  columns;  curious  sculptures  on 
W  front. 

Venice.  S  Giorgio  Maggiore.  Benedictine 
abbey  C.  Built  1560-1610  by  Palladio  ;  a 
masterpiece  of  its  archite(;t. 

SS   Giovanni    e   Paolo    (locally    S 

Zanipolo).  Dominican  C.  Begim  1234;  con- 
sccrateil  1430;  the  Venetian  "Westminster 
Abbey "  with  many  notable  monuments ;  one 
of  the  most  imix)rtant  Venetian  Gothic  churches. 

S  Marco.     Ducal  chapel.     Cathedral 

C  from  1807.  Built  X-XI  c  ;  additions  XIV  c ; 
mosaics  restore<l  XVII  c ;  cruciform  C  with  5 
domes;  splendidly  decorated  throughout  with 
gorgeous  mosaics;  isolated  campanile  IX- 
XVI  c;  loggia  of  campanile  by  Sansovino 
1540. 

S  Maria  Glorioso  dei  Frari.  Fran- 
ciscan C.     Begun  1250;   done  1280;   tower 

XIV  c ;  a  remarkable  brick  C ;  many  fine 
tombs  of  Doges ;  the  Venetian  "  Pantheon," 
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Venice.  S  Maria  della  Salute.  Vodre  C. 
Built  1632  by  Baldassare  Longhena;  unusual 
plan  of  2  domes ;  superbly  placed  at  entrance 
of  Canal  Grande. 

Verona.  S  Maria  Matricolare.  Cathedral 
C.  XII  c;  substantially  rebuilt;  especially 
interior,  XIV  c;  interior,  choir,  screen,  S 
chapels,  XVI  c ;  magnificent  XII  c  porch. 

N£TH£RLAia>S,    KINGDOM   OF  THE 

Haarlem.  S  Bavon.  *' Groote  Kerk."  Built 
XV  c ;  spire  and  wood  vaults  XVI  c. 

Utrecht.  S  Martin.  Cathe<iral  C.  XIII  c ; 
detached  tower  XIV  c;  nave  fell  1674. 

NORWAY 

mtterdal.  Wood  C  of  XI  or  XII  c;  a 
characteristic  type  of  early  Norwegian  C ;  richly 
interlaced  carved  wood  detaiL 

Trondhjem.  Cathedral  C.  Transept  XII  c ; 
largely  XIII  c ;  interior  E  end  XIV  c. 

PORTUGAL 

Batalha.  Mosteiro  da  S  Maria  da  Victoria. 
Built  1385;  done  before  1440;  a  florid  type 
of  Gothic. 

Belem.  S  Maria.  Convento  dos  Jeronymoe 
de  Belcm.  Built  1517-1551;  choir  1551; 
florid  Gothic  church. 

SCOTLAND 

Edinburgh.  S  Giles.  Parish  C ;  collegiate 
C  1455-1653;  cathednd  C  from  1661.  XIV- 
XV  c  ;  N  transept  widene<l  1829. 

Elgin.  Holy  Trinity.  Cathedral  C.  XIII, 
XIV,  XV  c ;  desecrated  and  it^jured  XVII- 
XVIII  c. 

Glasgow.    S  Mungo.    Cathedral  C.    Largely 

XIII  c  ;  nave  end  XIII  or  beginning  XIV  c; 
tower  XV  c. 

Kirkwall.  Orkney.  S  Magnus.  Cathedral 
C.     Choir  now  parish  C ;  XII  c. 

Melroae.  S  Mary.  Cistercian  abbey  C. 
1390-1505;  mined. 

RoBlyn.     S  Matthew.    Collegiate  C.    XV  c. 

SPAIN 

Avila.  S  Salvador.  Cathedral  C.  Chiefly 
end  XII  and  beginning  XIII  c ;  much  changed 

XIV  c ;  cloisters  (now  ruined)  XIV  c-. 
Barcelona.   S  Eulalia.   Cathedral  C.   Chiefly 

beginning  XIII  c ;  crypt  S  Eulalia,  N  transept, 
cloister,  XIV  c;  done  1448;  N  W  fa9ade 
1890;  chapels  XIII-XVII  c. 

BurgoB.  S  Maria  la  Mayor.  Cathedral  C. 
Begun  1221;  fabric  XIII  c;  upper  parts  W 
towers  (open  spires)  XV  c  ;  central  octagonal 
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lantfm  XVI  e ;  cloister  XIII-XIV  c ;  elabo- 
rately decorated  chapels  XV-XVI  c ;  part  W 
&;a(ie  remodelled  1790. 

Cordova.  Virgcn  de  la  A^unctun  from  1 238. 
Former  Mesdjid-al-Dj4rni  'a  (chief  mosque).  La 
Uezquita.  Cathedral  C.  VJII  c;  enlarge*! 
IX,  X  c  sqq.  ;  chapela  XIV  c;  choir  1623- 
1607  ;  tower  from  1593  ;  vaults  1713  ;  Moorish 
moeque  with  Renaissance  choir. 

EaooiUL  Real  nioiuisterio  ile  S  Lorenzo  del 
EacoriiU.  A  vaet  church,  built  1559-1584; 
designed  by  Giambattista ;  built  by  Herrara. 

Osrona.  Cathedral  C.  Fragments 
XI  c ;  cloister  XII  c ;  choir  XIV  c ; 
iiave  without  aisles,  XV-XVI  c;  by  far 
the  greatest  Qotliic  vault ;  W  front  begun 
1607,  modernized  1733;  chapela  between 
interual  buttresses. 

Granada.  S  Haria  dc  la  Encamacion. 
Cathedral  C.  XVI  c;  W  facade  (un- 
finished) 16G7;  interior  done  1703;  one 
of  the  finest  monuments  of  ecclesiastical 
Renaissance  in  Spain. 

Imon.  8  Maria  de  R^la.  Cathedral 
C.  XIII-XIV  c  ;  chapela  XIV-XV  c  ; 
W  towers  XV-XVI  c. 

S  Isidoro.  Collegiate  0.  Found- 
ed XI  c ;  consecrated  XII  c ;  choir 
XVI  c. 

Uilda.  Old  cathedral,  now  used  by 
military.     Begun  1203;  chiefly  XIII  c. 

MnroU.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C. 
Founded  XIV  c ;  partly  modernized,  dome 
XVI    c;    tower    1522-1766;     facade 

XV  [II  c. 
Orledo.      S  Eulalia.      Cathedral  C. 

B^un  XIV  e ;  consecrated,  S  W  tower 
done,  XVI  c;  cloister  XIV-XV  c;  Sala 
Capitular  XIII  c ;  Capitla  del  Rcy  Casto 
1712. 

Balamanoa.  S  Maria  de  la  Se<le. 
Old  cathedral  C.  Chiefly  XII  c;  cloister 
chapels  XIV,  XV,  XVI  c ;  W  facade  mod- 
ernized ;     stately    central    lantern    and 

SantiaEO  dl  Compoatella.    Cathedral 
C.     XI-XII  c  ;  cloister  XII,  XVI  c  ;  exterior 
modernized  XVI-XVII  c;  some  modem  chaj)- 
cls ;  vast  transept. 

Sagovl*.  Cathedral  C.  Built  1522-(;  1577; 
Capilla  Mayor,  1563;  apse  chapels  XVI  e; 
cloister  XV  c;  rich  anil  elaborate  vaults. 

SOTlUe.  S  Maria  de  la  Sede.  Cathedral  C. 
XV-XVIc;  dome  rebuilt  XVI  c  ;  (fell  1888); 
Capilla    Real     1481-1575;     Sala    Capitular, 

XVI  c;  Segrario  XVII  c;  5  naves,  Arab  plan; 
the  largest,  and  in  some  respects  the  grandest, 
Gothic  church. 

Tanagona.  Cathedral  C.  Chieflyend  XIIc 
and  first  half  XIII  c;  cloUter  first  half  XIII  c; 
nave  chapels  XI V-X  VIII  c;  choir  chapels  XV- 
XVIII  c. 
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Toledo.  S  Maria.  Cathedral  C.  (Catedral 
Primada.)  Begun  1227;  continued  to  end  XV 
c ;  Santiago  Chapel  1 435 ;  CapUla  Mayor  1 498- 
1504;  cloister  XIV  c;  Sala  Capitular  XVI  c; 
chapels  .XII I-X VI  c;  double  aisles;  gorgeous 
choir  screen. 

S  Juan  de  los  Reyes.     Votive  C; 

Franciscan  monastery;  now  pariah  0.  Built 
1476  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  W  portal 
begun  1553 ;  continued  to  XVII  c ;  rich 
0  in  late  style;  superb  cloister  elaborately 
sculptured. 


Tudela.  S  Maria.  Former  cathedral  C; 
collegiate  C.  Begun  XII  c;  chiefly  XIII  c; 
aecularizeil  1238. 

Valenoia.  S  Maria.  Cathalral  (popularly 
La  Seo).  Founded  1262;  S  transept  facade, 
exterior  apse,  middle  XIII  c;  lantern,  nave, 
XV  c;  Sala  Capitular  Autigua  XIV  c. 

Zamcora.  Cathedral  C.  XII  c;  additions 
XV  c. 


Lund.  Cathedral  C.  XI-XII  e;  German 
style. 

Upaala.  Cathedral  C.  Begun  end  XIII  c  by 
Etienne  Bonneuil;  continued  XIV-XVc;  modi- 
fications XVIII  c;  French  style. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Znzioh.  SS  Felix  and  Regula.  Cathedral  C. 
Uncertain  date;  probably  XI  and  XII  c;  clois- 
ter c  1200;  marked  Italian  influences;  no  W 
entrance. 

TURKEY. 

Constantinople.  S  Sophia  (Turkish,  Aya  So- 
fia) ;  now  mosque.  Begun  532 ;  dedicated  537 ; 
dome  rebuilt,  reconsecrated,  566;  greatest  By- 
zantine C;  built  by  Justinian;  Turkish  minarets. 

—  Bare  Feeeee. 
CHURCH    BUILDING.     The    movement 
in  this  direction,  which  took  place  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centunes  and  culminated  in  the  ear- 
lier years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  often  com- 
mented on  as  almost  inexplicable.     Wonder  is 
felt  at  the  power  shown  by  small  communities  in 
an  unsettled  land,  and  in  a  condition  of  almost 
constant  local  warfare,  to  produce  so  many  and 
such  elaborate  buildings.     Not  only  the  great 
cathedrals  which  were  begun  between  1175  and 
1220,  but  thousands  of  churches  of  all  sizes 
were   undertaken    at    once   all    over  Western 
Europe-,     Fram^   taking    the    lead,    England, 
western  Germany,  the  Low  Countries,  northern 
Spain,  and  northern  Italy  all  following  closely 
the  example  set.     The  work  had  been  going  on 
vigorously  diuing  the  prevalence  of  tlie  Roman- 
esc^ue  style;   but  the  invention  of  the  ribbed 
vault  and  the  resulting  architecture  which  we 
call  Gothic   aided   greatly  in    the   movement. 
The  causes  of  the  surprising  enthusiasm  and 
long-continued  energy  of  the  builders  are  to  be 
found  partly  in  the  desire  of  the  towns  to  erect 
monuments  of  importance  which  should  express 
their  own  newly  gaineil  chartered  privileges; 
partly  in  the  de«ire  of  the  bishops  to  undertake 
works  which  should  offset  and  surpass  the  build- 
ings of  the  great  monasteries ;  partly,  also,  in 
the  desire  of  both  the  towns  and  the  bishops  to 
rival  within  the  city  walls  the  formidable  castles 
of  the  nobles  in  the  neighbouring  <»ountry ;  partly 
in  the  religious  zeal  and  the  belief  that  by  con- 
tributing to  these  great  stnictiuxis  piety  was 
shown   and   a  claim    on    heaven    established ; 
partly  by  a  common  desire  for  a  great  place  of 
a88(»jnbly  open  to  call  the  i)eople  and  from  which 
no  privileged  class  could  shut  them  out.     That 
such   works  were  possible,  still,  however,  de- 
mands ex]}lanation ;  and  this  is  to  be  found,  it 
is  probable,  in  the  low  cost  of  labour,  even  of 
skilled  labour,  throughout  Europe  at  this  time. 
It  hjis  l)een  frequently  pointed  out  tliat  during 
the  earlier  Middle  Ages,  stone,  the  material,  was 
very  expensive  in  proportion  to  even  the  most 
skilled  labour,   whereas  in  mo<lem  times  the 
conditions  are  entirely  reversed.     Materials  were 
h«ard  to  transport,  and  were,  therefore,  costly; 
lalHJur  was  easy  to  bring  to  the  spot  and  very 
low  money  wages,  accompanied  by  the  necessary 
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food  and  shelter  of  the  simplest  kind,  were  suf- 
ficient to  draw  the  best  workmen  from  all  that 
part  of  the  land  to  an  important  undertaking. 
Forced  labour  also  existed,  and  voluntary  labour 
such  as  was  furnished  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  the  year  by  the  willing  volunteers  on  the 
bishop's  initiative ;  but  it  is  impracticable  to  say 
how  far  this  resource  was  available.  Certainly 
there  was  not,  as  under  Roman  imperial  domin- 
ion, a  great  system  of  corv4es  which  could  be 
counted  on  at  all  times. 

As  to  the  low  price  of  labour  applied  to  build- 
ings, it  is  to  be  observed  that,  even  to  this  day, 
in  lands  where  masonry  has  always  been  a  &mil- 
iar  art,  and  where  all  buildings  are  chiefly  built 
of  stone  and  brick  with  mortar,  buildings  of 
great  size  and  of  some  magnificence  are  erected 
by  small  towns  of  impoverished  provinces  or 
nations,  and  by  individuals  whose  actual  wealth 
in  money  is  not  very  great.  This  was  much 
more  generaUy  the  case  a  century  ago,  or  even 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century. 
Great  palazzi  of  Italian  nobles  were  still  erected 
during  those  years,  and  their  gigantic  size  and 
ponderous  structure  are  almost  as  difiicult  to 
explain  as  are  the  cathedrals  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  complete  examination  of  the  case 
is  impossible  here,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
actual  comparative  cost  of  such  a  building  as 
Notre  Dame  of  Paris  now  and  in  the  thirteenth 
century  has  ever  been  made.  Until  much  care- 
ful calculation  of  this  sort  has  been  entered  into^ 
the  problem  of  mediaeval  church  building  will 
not  be  finally  solveil.  —  R.  S. 

CHURCH  OF  ALL  SAINTS.  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  important  of  the  buihlinga 
of  the  Gothic  revival  in  England,  or  of  what  is 
called  Victorian  architecture.  It  was  the  design 
of  William  Butterfield,  and  was  built  about 
1855.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  free  use  of 
coloured  decoration  produced  by  the  contrast  of 
natural  materials  with  inlay  in  the  stone. 

C.  OF  ARA  CCZSLI.  Properly,  S.  Maria  in 
Ara  C<js\i ;  that  is,  at  the  Altar  of  Heavej} ; 
in  Rome,  north  of  the  Campidoglio,  and  reached 
by  a  long  flight  of  steps.  Beautiful  Renaissance 
interior  resembling  an  earlier  basilica. 

C.  OF  BROIT.  A  flamboyant  Gothic 
church  standing  in  the  subiu*b  Brou  of  the  town 
of  Bourg-en-Bresse,  in  the  southeast  of  France, 
department  of  the  Ain.  It  was  begun  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  abandoned  ;  and  the  work 
was  recommenced  at  the  expense  of  the  Duchesa 
Margaret  of  Austria  in  1506.  The  most  elab- 
orate preparations  were  made,  and  ample  means 
were  furnished.  The  building  took  twenty-five 
years  to  complete  with  all  its  fittings  and  the 
remarkable  tombs  which  it  contains  ;  and  it  is, 
with  perhaps  two  other  buildings,  the  most  im- 
portant monument  of  late  Gothic  style.  The 
church  is  of  considerable,  though  not  of  the 
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largest,  size ;  225  feet  long,  and  about  half  as 
wide  measured  along  the  transept. 

See  Uavard,  La  France  Monumentale^  and 
the  very  full  description  in  Joanne's  guide; 
also  a  volume  especially  devoted  to  the  church, 
the  Monographie  de  Notre  Dame  de  Brou, 
by  L.  Dupasquier,  Lyons,  1850.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  site  in  Matthew  Arnold's  admirable 
poem  is  entirely  unlike  the  facts.  —  R.  S. 

C.  OF  LA  TRINIT&  Paris ;  built  be- 
tween 1861-1867  by  Albert  Ballu,  in  a  stylo 
which  was  a  serious  attempt  at  originality  based 
upon  the  structure.  The  attempt  was  made  to 
make  the  walls  high,  apparently  that  the  six- 
story  houses  near  shoidd  not  dwarf  it. 

C.  OF  NOTRE  DAME.  Paris  and  else- 
where.    (See  term  Notre  Dame.) 

C.  OF  NOTRE  DAME  DES  DOM8.  At 
Avignon;  the  cathedral.  A  building  contain- 
ing much  work  of  the  very  early  Romanesque 
epoch,  and  having  a  cupola  which  is  supported 
on  a  very  curious  piece  of  lintel  construction  in 
the  roof.  The  entrance  porch  is  of  very  early 
date,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  be  of  Imperial 
Roman  design.  The  tower  is  crowned  by  a 
modem  colossal  statue  of  the  Madgnna,  replac- 
ing the  ancient  pyramidal  roof. 

C.  OF  NOTRE  DAME  DU  PORT.  Cler- 
mont-Ferrand ;  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  of  the  Romanesque  churches  of  France. 

C.  OF  OR  8ANMICHELE.  Florence ;  in 
the  heart  of  the  city ;  originally  a  building  used 
for  different  civic  and  business  purposes,  with 
an  open  arcaded  story  below.  These  arcades 
were  fiUed  with  tracery  and  closed  at  a  later 
date,  and  the  building  dedicated  to  S.  Michael. 
It  contains  the  magnificent  shrine  designed  and 
sculptured  by  Orcagna. 

C.  OF  8.  AGNE8E  FUORI  LE  MURA. 
Outside  the  walls  of  Rome ;  one  of  the  earliest 
basilicas,  and  less  altered  than  most  of  the 
others. 

C.  OF  8.  AMBROGIO.  Milan  ;  an  early 
basilica  partly  rebuilt  with  twelfth  century 
vaulting,  but  retaining  its  original  atrium, 
although  with  rebuilt  ambulatories. 

C.  OF  8.  AN  ASTASIA.  Verona;  an 
Italian  Gothic  church  with  details  of  great 
beauty  and  intenisting  painted  decoration. 

C.  OF  8.  ANDREA.  Mantua ;  the  most 
imix)rtant  church  of  the  early  Renaissance ;  the 
design  of  Leon  Battista  Alberti,  and  unaltered, 
although  parts  of  it  were  completed  according 
to  the  original  design  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  later. 

C.  OF  8.  APOLLINARE.  Ravenna  (rolled 
S.  Apollinare  Nuovo,  i.e.  the  new,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  one  "  in  Classe  ") ;  a  basUica 
famous  for  magnificent  early  mosaics. 

C.  OF  8.  APOLLINARE  IN  CLASSE. 
Ravenna ;  so  called  because  the  sole  remaining 
building  of  the  ancient  seaport  of  Ravenna, 
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Classis,  or  Portus  Classis,  the  City  of  the  Fleet. 
A  very  ancient  and  little  altered  basilica. 

C.  OF  8.  AUGITSTIN.  Paris;  an  im- 
portant building  designe<i  by  Y.  Baltard,  and 
finished  in  1868  in  the  Romanesque  style  elab- 
orately modernized. 

C.  OF  8.  CARLO  BORROMEO.  At 
Vienna ;  called  the  Karlskirche.  An  interesting 
eighteenth  century  structure  with  two  decorative 
columns  combined  with  its  front. 

C.  OF  S.  CLEMENTE.  At  Rome;  one  of 
the  earliest  basilicas  of  the  city.  The  church 
stands  in  a  part  of  the  city  where  the  surface  of 
the  ground  ha»  been  raised  about  16  feet  by 
the  accumulation  of  rubbish  from  the  ruined 
buildings  on  the  heights  above.  In  consequence 
of  this,  an  upi>er  church  was  built  upon  the 
walls  of  the  earlier  one,  which  latter  was  then 
forgotten,  and  only  explored  in  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  centiuy.  The  date,  even  of 
the  upi3er  church,  is  not  perfectly  ascertained. 
It  contains  an  almost  unaltered  choir  enclosure 
and  two  ambones  (see  Ambo),  probably  of  the 
eleventh  century  in  their  present  form,  though 
evidently  of  much  earlier  date  in  much  of  their 
details. 

C.  OF  8.  CLOTHILDE.  Paris ;  a  modem 
Gothic  church,  begun  by  the  queen  of  Louis 
Philippe.  It  is  large,  and  of  an  interesting 
plan,  but  its  style  is  debased. 

C.  OF  S.  COSTANZA.  Rome ;  the  tomb 
of  Constantia,  or  Constantina,  the  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Constantine ;  a  circular  building 
with  vaulted  aisle,  adapted  for  a  church  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  but  retaining  its  original 
character.  Most  important  in  the  history  of 
early  Christian  architecture. 

C.  OF  8.  CROCE.  Florence ;  built  in  the 
Italian  Gothic  style,  having  many  chapels  with 
important  paintings,  and  an  unexampled  num- 
ber of  monuments  to  important  and  interesting 
persons.  The  Pazzi  Chapel,  Bnmelleschoa  first 
building  in  the  classical  style,  adjoins  the 
church.     The  front  is  of  the  present  century. 

C.  OF  8.  DENIS.  Near  Paris ;  an  abbey 
church,  now  a  cathedral ;  commonly  known  as 
la  IkLsilique.  The  town  of  Saint-Denis  is  five 
miles  north  of  Paris.  The  chiu*ch  is  partly 
Romanesque,  partly  Gothic,  and  was  restored 
with  great  care  by  Viollet-le-Duc 

C.  OF  8.  irriENNE  DU  MONT.  Paris; 
an  interesting  church  of  the  Renaissance,  with 
a  portal  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XI 11.,  and  a  very 
curious  jub^. 

C.  OF  8.  EUSTACHE.  Paris;  a  church 
of  the  earliest  French  Renaissance,  begun  in 
1532,  and  the  best  existing  specimen  of  the 
attempted  addition  of  semiclassical  details  to  a 
Gothic  stnicture.  The  portal  is  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV. 

C.  OF  8.  FERMO  MAGOIORE.  Verona; 
valuable  for  the  true  Gk)thic  feeling  of  its  ex- 
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quisite  details;  one  of  the  few  buildings  in 
Italy  in  which  the  Gothic  style  is  used  without 
marked  impropriety. 

C.  OF  8.  FRONT.  P^rigueux ;  once  a 
historical  monument  of  the  first  importance. 
Utterly  destroyed  by  restoration.  The  modem 
church  is  still,  however,  an  attractive  building. 

C.  OF  8.  GBNEVlirsrE  (called  LE  PAN- 
THEON DE  PARI8).  At  Paris ;  a  monu- 
ment of  the  classical  reformation  undertaken  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XVI. ;  an  original  and  in- 
structive design;  a  church  without  windows, 
and  lighted  from  the  drum  of  the  great  cupola, 
and  the  occuli  in  the  small  cupolas.  The  de- 
sign was  by  Soufflot,  but  the  supports  of  the 
great  cupola  were  replaced  by  Rondelet  for  the 
sake  of  greater  strength. 

C.  OF  8.  GEORGIl,  BLOOM8BnR7. 
At  London ;  an  eighteenth  century  building,  de- 
signed by  Nicholas  Hawksmoor ;  famous  for  its 
extraordinary  spire  founded  upon  the  form  of  an 
obelisk.  The  building  is  otherwise  not  without 
merit 

C.  OF  8.  aEORGB,  HANOVER 
8QnARE.  At  London ;  eighteenth  century ; 
designed  by  John  James.  Well  known  as  for 
many  years  the  place  for  the  celebration  of 
fashionable  weddings. 

C.  OF  8.  OEREON.  Cologne ;  unique  in 
plan  and  arrangement,  having  a  long  and  nar- 
row choir  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  a  nave 
of  a  singular  oblong  decagonal  shape  which 
replaces  the  ancient  round  church.  It  has  also 
curious  Gothic  chapels. 

C.  OF  8.  GERMAIN  DES  PR£S.  Paris ; 
valuable  Komauesque  building. 

C.  OF  8.  GERMAIN  L'AUXERROIB. 
Paris ;  celebrated  in  history  because  the  parish 
church  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Louvre 
naturally  belong,  standing  opposite  the  eastern 
colonnade  of  the  Louvre. 

C.  OF  8.  OERVAI8,  8.  PROTAI8.  Paris  ; 
a  building  of  several  e]X)ch8  with  an  important 
seventeenth  century  front.  Begun  by  Louis 
XIII.  (Compare  C.  of  SS.  Gervasio  e  Protasio 
and  C.  of  S.  Trovaso.) 

C.  OF  88.  GERVA8IO  E  PROTA8IO. 
In  Venice  ;  known  to  travellers  by  the  local 
name  S.  Trovaso,  which  sec  below. 

C.  OF  88.  GIOVANNI  E  PAOLO.  Ven- 
ice ;  an  important  Italian  Gothic  church,  famous 
for  its  splendid  array  of  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  once  for  a  sacristy  which  was  burned  in  the 
middle  of  the  present  century. 

C.  OF  8.  GIOVANNI  m  LATERANO. 
(See  Lateran.) 

C.  OF  8.  GUDULE  (properly,  S.  Gudule 
et  S.  Michel).  At  Bnissels ;  the  cathedral,  an 
interesting  Gothic  church. 

C.  OF  8.  I8AAC.  St.  Petersbuig;  the 
cathedral;  dedicated  to  S.  Isaac  the  Dalma- 
tian ;  built  between  1819  and  I860  from  the 
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designs  of  the  French  architect  Montferrand. 
The  building  has  cost  a  vast  sum  of  money, 
and  is  famous  for  its  great  solidity  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  its  material  —  all  granite, 
marble,  and  bronze. 

C.  OF  8.  IiOUlS.  Paris;  the  church  con- 
nected with  the  Hotel  des  Invalides.  Though 
large  and  dignified,  it  is  without  great  impor- 
tance as  a  piece  of  architecture,  except  in  ih>u- 
nection  with  the  rotunda  and  its  attendant 
chapels,  forming,  altogether,  a  square  building 
of  extraordinary  massiveness,  and  generally 
called  La  Ddme  dea  Invalides.  This  was  de- 
signed by  J.  Hardouin-Mansart,  and  built  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  With  all  its  ponder- 
ous massiveness  it  is  surmounted  by  a  cupola 
of  wood  and  lead,  without  even  a  stone  lantern. 
In  a  crypt  beneath  the  circular  nave  under  the 
cupola  is  the  mausoleum  of  Napoleon  L,  visi- 
ble from  above,  and  accessible  by  special  door- 
ways below ;  this  work  was  done  by  Visconti  in 
1840. 

C.  OF  8.  MACLOIT.  Rouen ;  a  most  im- 
portant monument  of  the  latest  French  Grothic, 
and  in  perfect  preservation,  the  spire  only  hav- 
ing l)een  added  in  modem  times. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DEGLI  ANGELL 
Rome  ;  consisting  of  the  tepidarium  of  the  ther- 
ma5  of  Diocletian.  Arranged  for  a  church  by 
Michelangelo,  and  entirely  rearranged  by  Van- 
vitelli  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  most 
interesting  example  of  a  Roman  building  of  the 
Empire,  stripped  of  much  of  its  original  decora- 
tion, but  still  suggesting  its  intended  architec- 
tural effect. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DEL  FIORE  (S.  Maria 
of  the  Flower,  i.e,  of  the  Lily).  Florence ;  the 
cathedral ;  formerly  called  S.  Reparata.  Giot- 
to's Campanile  is  its  bell  tower,  and  the  feuiious 
octagonal  baptistery  with  its  bronze  doors  may 
be  considered  as  an  appendage.  Brunellesco 
did  his  first  important  work  in  the  cupola  of 
this  church. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DELLA  BALXTTR 
Venice ;  the  church  with  the  white  cupola  awl 
large,  scroll-top{)ed  buttresses  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Canal  Grande  where  it  enters  the  harbour 
of  Venice. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DELLE  GRAZIE  (S. 
Maria  of  the  Graces,  or  of  Grace).  Milan, 
though  the  dedication  is  common  to  other 
cities.  A  beautiful  church  of  the  Renaissance 
with  a  remarkable  polygonal  tower  containing 
and  concealing  the  cupola  within.  The  refec- 
tory holds  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  "  Last  Supper," 
now  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  iiguiy  and 
repainting. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  DELL'  UBfflLTA.  Pia- 
toia ;  an  important  design  of  the  Renaissance 
proper.  This  simple  and  grand  interior  should 
be  compared  with  the  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  S.  Biagio  at  Montepulciano.     The  plan  is 
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different,  but  the  architectural  means  employed 
are  similar. 

C.  OF  8.  BCARIA  DEL  ORTO.  An  Ital- 
ian Gothic  church  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
Venice. 

C.  OF  8.  BCARIA  aZiORI08A  DEI  FBARL 
Venice ;  an  important  Italian  Gothic  church 
with  many  sepulchral  monuments. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  IN  CARIGNANO. 
Genoa ;  built  from  the  designs  of  Galeazzo  Ales- 
sio,  but  with  the  west  front  much  modified  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  a  vulgarized 
form  of  the  rococo  style.  The  church  is  very 
large  in  scale,  and  is  an  important  specimen  of 
the  later  neoclassic. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  IN  C08MEDIN.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  basilicas  of  Rome.  It  re- 
tains  a  splendid  Romanest^ue  campanile. 

C.  OF  8.  BCARIA  IN  TRA8TEVERE. 
Rome;  a  Romanesque  church  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  MAGOIORE.  Rome ; 
one  of  the  larger  of  the  ancient  basilicas,  much 
altered  in  detail  and  even  in  plan.  Fine  Ro- 
manesque tower,  which  is  the  earliest  remain- 
ing part,  and  eighteenth  century  fat^^ade. 

C.  OF  8.  MARIA  NOVELLA.  Florence ; 
an  Italian  Gothic  church  with  beautiful  front 
of  the  earliest  Renaissance,  by  A11)erti.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  paintings  in  the  chapels  at 
the  east  end  and  for  many  other  works  of  art ; 
also  for  its  beautiful  cloisters,  attached  to  which 
is  the  famous  Spanish  chai)cl  with  frescoes  of 
the  highest  importance. 

C.  OF  8.  BCARIA  80PRA  MINERVA. 
Rome ;  the  one  Italian  Gothic  interior  existing 
in  that  city.  The  name  conies  from  the  temple 
to  Minerva,  upon  whose  ruins  it  was  built.  It 
contains  Michelangelo's  wonderful  statue  of 
Christ. 

C.  OF  8.  MARK  (S.  Marco).  Venice; 
originally  the  cliapel  of  the  Ducal  Palace ; 
cathedral  since  the  1)eginning  of  the  present 
century.  A  Romanesque  building  adorned  with 
marbles  and  with  mosaics  of  many  succeeding 
epochs. 

C.  OF  a.  MARTIN.  Cologne ;  called  the 
Great  Saint  Martin  (Gross  Sanct  Martin);  Ro- 
manesque twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  with 
a  central  tower  of  peculiar  beauty. 

C.  OF  8.  MARTIN'8  IN  THE  FIELD8. 
In  London,  in  Trafalgar  S(|uare ;  from  the  de- 
sign of  James  Gibbs,  about  17f25. 

C.  OF  8.  MART  LE  BOW.  A  church 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  London,  in 
Cheapside,  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  building 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  Bow 
Bells  are  celebrated,  and  the  tower  in  which 
they  hang,  though  small  and  far  from  lofty,  is 
beautiful  in  design,  and  sometimes  considered 
as  Wren's  masterpiece. 

C.  OF  a.  MART  LE  8TRAND.     At  Lon- 
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don  ;  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  of  merit  as  an 
architectural  design.    The  work  of  James  Gibbs. 

C.  OF  8.  MART  OF  THE  CAPITOL 
(S.  Maria  im  Capitol).  Cologne  ;  church  of  the 
tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  preserving  the 
typical  Romanesque  plan  of  three  apses,  on 
the  east,  north,  and  south  of  the  central  tower. 

C.  OF  8.  MART  OVERIE8.  Same  as  S. 
Saviour,  Southwark. 

C.  OF  8.  MINIATO.  Near  Florence; 
called  Samminiato  al  Monte  because  crowning 
a  steep  hillside  outside  the  walls  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Amo.  An  important  Romanesque 
church. 

C.  OF  8.  OUEN.  Rouen.  "The  one 
large  church  begun  and  finished  (except  the 
lantern)  in  the  fourteenth  century  in  France ; " 
—  this  ei>och  having  been  filled  up  with  the 
Hundred  Years'  War,  a  time  of  infinite  disorder. 

C.  OF  8.  PAOLO  FUORI  LE  MURA. 
Near  Rome ;  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  nineteenth 
century  alter  a  fire,  but  retaining  its  ancient 
distribution. 

C.  OF  8.  PAUL.  At  London;  the  cathe- 
dral. The  west  front  is  of  peculiar  beauty  and 
the  vaulting  of  the  interior  original  and  fine. 
The  fianks  are  fine  as  a  composition,  but  here 
the  second  story  is  a  mere  screen  hiding  the 
aisle  roof  and  clerestory'.  The  cupola  is  fine 
in  exterior  proijortion,  but  is  merely  a  shell  of 
wood  and  lead  built  round  a  cone  of  brick  which 
carries  the  stone  lantern. 

C.  OF  8.  PAUL,  8.  LOni8.  Paris;  a 
seventeenth  century  church  of  great  interest, 
with  an  elalM)rate  fa4;a<le  on  the  Rue  S.  Antoine. 

C.  OF  8.  PETER.  (See  C.  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Vaticano.) 

C.  OF  8.  PETRONIO.  Bologna;  begun 
in  the  Italian  Gothic  on  a  scale  of  magnitude 
exceeding  that  of  any  church  in  Europe ;  750 
feet  long.  It  should  be  compared  with  the 
first  plan  for  the  cathedral  at  Siena.  Only 
the  nave  and  aisles  with  their  side  chapels  were 
ever  built,  and  these  alone  make  a  very  large 
church. 

C.  OF  8.  PIETRO  IN  VATICANO. 
Rome ;  begim  to  replace  tlie  old  l)asilica  of  S. 
Peter's  and  intended  by  Pope  Julius  II.  to  con- 
tain his  own  tomb  which  he  had  ordered 
Michelangelo  to  prepare.  The  long  nave  now 
existing  was  never  proposed  until  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  as  Michelangelo  left  the  plans 
it  was  still  a  Greek  cross,  and  the  dome  which 
he  designed,  though  others  built  it  after  his 
death,  would  then  have  been  as  effective  from 
the  front  as  it  now  is  from  the  Vatican  gardens. 
In  spite  of  adverse  criticism  the  church  remains 
one  of  the  most  valuable  and  instructive  in 
Europe. 

C.  OF  a.  REPARATA.     (See  Amolfo.) 

C.  OF  8.  ROCH.  Paris;  a  church  begim 
in  the  seventeenth  century  and  having  a  most 
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interesting  and  vigorous  interior ;  the  facade  is  of 

the  eighteenth  century ;  on  the  Rue  St.  Honor^. 

C.    OF    8.    SAVIOUR,    80UTHTVARK. 

At  London,  on  the  Surrey  side.     Retains  much 
of  its  original  Gothic  structure. 

C.  OF  8.  SOPHIA  (called  also  Aya 
Sophia;  Hagia  Sophia).  Constantinople;  the 
most  imjxirtaut  monument  of  the  Byzantine 
style,  and,  so  far  as  its  interior  is  concerned, 
probal»ly  the  most  l)eautiful  church  in  Europe. 

C.  OF  S.  8ULPICE.  Paris  ;  l)cgim  in  the 
ri'ign  of  Louis  XV.  and  finished  by  Servandoni 
half  a  (;entury  later.  It  is  as  large  as  a  first- 
rate  cathedral  and  has  a  very  interesting  neo- 
clasKic  west  front  with  an  upi)er  and  lower 
colonnade. 

C.  OF  S.  TR0VA80.  In  Venice ;  the 
name  being  a  popular  abbreWation  of  SS.  Ger- 
vasio  e  Protasio,  a  cinquecento  building  of 
interest  with  important  paintings  and  a  beauti- 
ful altar  and  pulpit. 

C.  OF  S.  VnjIiFRAN.  In  Abbeville 
(Somme) ;  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
late  Gothic  buildings  of  France,  containing  in 
itself  an  almost  complete  exposition  of  the 
florid  style,  although  never  completed  according 
to  its  original  plan. 

C.  OF  THE  BADIA.     (See  Badia.) 

C.  OF  THE  FRARI.  (See  Church  of  S. 
Maria  Gloriosa.) 

CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLT  SEPULCHRE. 
At  Jerusalem  ;  built  under  the  Latin  kingdom 
of  Jemsalcm  which  was  foun^lwl  by  the  Cni- 
saders  in  1099.  Even  if  the  work  of  the  Latins 
amounted  only  to  the  rebuihling,  it  seems  to 
have  been  complete,  as  the  building  is  Occidental 
in  character  with  Byzantine  miKlilicatious. 
The  general  i>lan,  including  a  circular  stnicture 
carrying  a  cupola  which  is  assume<l  to  cover  the 
actUcal  sepulchre  of  Christ,  hcos  served  as  a  plan 
for  churches  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  Such 
a  church  exists  at  Cambridge,  England,  and  one 
at  Neu\'y-Saint-S^pulcrc  (Indre).  It  is  com- 
mon to  speak  of  these  buihlings  as  churches  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  being  accepted  as  a 
name  for  the  peculiar  ])lan. 

C.  OF  THE  INVAUDES.  At  Paris. 
(See  Church  of  S.  Lrniis.) 

C.  OF  THE  LATERAN,  or  of  S.  John 
Lateran.     (See  Latcran.) 

C.  OF  THE  MADELEINE.  Paris ;  begun 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  continued  acconl- 
ing  to  a  quite  different  design  by  the  orders  of 
Napoleon  I. ;  but  not  completeil  until  1832. 
It  is  a  Roman  temple  in  exterior  design,  and  of 
enormous  size,  more  than  350  feet  long,  octo- 
Btyle  with  twenty-five  colunms  on  either  Hank. 
The  interior  is  arranged  to  resemble  a  great  hall 
of  Roman  antiquity  "with  three  cupolas  sup- 
ported on  pendentives  which  spring  from 
columns  standing  clear  of  the  great  piers ;  the 
decoration  is  extremely  rich. 
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C.  OF  THE  MADONNA  DI  8.  BIAaiO. 

Montepulciano,  in  Tuscany ;  by  Antonio  di 
Sangallo,  a  remarkable  design  of  simplicity  and 
rational  building  carried  to  an  extreme.  The 
church  should  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
Madonna  del  Calcin^o,  by  the  same  artist,  on 
the  hillside  near  Cortona. 

C.  OF  THE  MADONNA  DELLA  CON- 
aOLAZIONE.  Todi,  Umbria;  a  cruciform 
church,  the  four  arms  l^eii^g  rounded  like  apses 
and  covered  with  half  domes,  while  a  cupola  on 
a  high  drum  covers  the  centre ;  one  of  the  finest 
buildings  of  the  true  Renaissance. 

C.  OF  THE  MADONNA  DEI  MIRACOLL 
At  Brescia  ;  a  Renaissance  church  with  a  singu- 
larly  beautiful  facade,  hardly  suggesting  a  church, 
but  full  of  the  most  delicate  detail. 

C.  OF  THE  MADONNA  DEI  MIRACOLL 
Venice  ;  a  beautitul  church  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance ;  completely  restored  a))out  1865,  but  still 
retaining  its  general  effect  and  the  semi-Byzan- 
tine character  which  makes  it,  with  a  few  other 
Venetian  buildings,  representative  of  a  special 
variety  of  Italian  Renaissance. 

C.  OF  THE  MIRACOLI.  (See  C.  of  the 
Madonna  Dei  Miracoli.) 

C.  OF  THE  NATIVITY".  Bethlehem, 
Palestine ;  a  basilica  with  many  dependent 
buildings  and  large  cloister,  etc.  The  church 
is  thought  to  have  been  built  during  the  reign 
of  Coustantine,  and  the  tradition  is  that  it  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  building  in  which  Christ 
was  bom.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
church  is  of  the  time  of  Coustantine. 

C.  (proi)erly  CHAPEL)  OF  THE  SOR- 
BONNE.  Paris  ;  built  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury at  the  expense  of  Canlinal  Richelieu  and 
containing  his  tomb.  It  has  an  interesting 
cu|M)la  which  is  considered  as  the  first  success- 
ful one  in  Paris. 

C.  OF  THE  SUPERGA  On  a  hill  three 
miles  from  Turin ;  built  in  the  eighteenth 
century  by  the  King  Vittore  Ama<leo  and  in- 
teude^l  as  a  votive  church  and  burial  place  for 
the  royal  family.  The  church  proper  is  closely 
combined  with  the  buildings  of  the  convent 
which  carry  two  towers,  these  forming  an 
interesting  group  with  a  large  central  cupola. 
This  cu]H)la  spnngs  from  eight  free  columns, 
behind  which  are  eight  great  piers  dividing 
cha|>els. 

C.  OF  THE  THEOTOKOa.  In  Constanti- 
nople ;  an  important  late  Byzantine  church. 

C.  OF  THE  VAL-DE-ORACE.  Paris; 
built  by  Louis  XIV.  and  finished  in  1665;  at 
first  an  abbey  church,  the  whole  foundation 
being  an  ottering  from  Anne  of  Austria,  mother 
of  the  king.  It  has  a  beautiful  cupola,  but  not 
of  masonry. 

C.  OF  VAITX.  In  the  suburbs  of  Laon  in 
northern  France  ;  with  a  beautiful  early  Renais- 
sance nave  and   a  somewhat  later  choir  and 
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central  tower,  early  Hyiug  buttresses  and  wheel 
window  ;  an  important  piece  of  architecture. 

C.  OF  ZANIPOLO.  Same  as  0.  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo ;  the  popular  Venetian 
abbreviation. 

CHURRIGUERA,  DON  JOSEF;  sculptor 
and  architect ;  d.  1725. 

A  native  of  Salamanca  (Spain),  he  went  to 

Madrid  in  1688.      At  Madrid  he  designed  the 

great  catafalque  for  the  obsequies  of  the  Queen 

Maria  Louisa  (d.l689),  built  the  new  portal  of 

the  church  of  S.  Gayetano,  a  palace  for  Don 

Juan  de  Goyeneche,  and  executed  various  pieces 

of  sculpture  for  altars  of  churches  and  cmi-. 

vents.     He  was  succeeded   by  his  sons  Gero- 

nimo  and  Nicolas.    The  term  Churrigueresque 

is  applied  to  the  extravagant  style  which  he 

affected. 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Annals  of  the  Artists  of 
Spain;  Bermudez,  Dlccionario, 

CHURRIOUERESQUE  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. In  Spain,  the  more  elaborate  work  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  of  tlie 
eighteenth  centuries ;  so  called  from  Churri- 
guera  (Don  Josef)  of  Salamanca  and  his  two 
sons,  Geronimo  and  Nicolas,  to  whom  is  gener- 
ally attributed  the  initiative  toward  the  extrav- 
agances and  eccentricities  of  the  style,  especially 
in  church  architecture.  The  style  is  character- 
ized by  a  disregard  of  the  canons  of  classic 
design  and  the  combination  of  its  features,  or 
members,  or  fragments  of  them,  in  the  most  in- 
congruous and  grotes<iue  assemblages  conceivable. 
Stucco  and  gilding  were  lavishly  used,  and  broken 
pediments,  twisted  shafts,  and  contorted  scrolls 
abound.  High  altarpieces,  fantastic  doorways, 
and  picturesque  towers  are  also  chanicteristic. 
The  result  is,  like  nearly  all  Spanish  work, 
highly  decorative,  and  not  without  a  certain 
theatrical  splendour,  but  lacks  the  essentials  of 
propriety,  refinement,  and  structural  reasonable- 
ness. About  1750  a  more  academic  style,  due 
to  Italian  masters,  l)egan  to  displace  the  Chur- 
rigueresque. Written  also  Churriguresco. 
(See  Spain.) 

CHI7TR  An  inclined  or  vertical  trough  or 
shaft,  for  conveying  materials  (»f  any  kind  to  a 
lower  level,  as  coal  from  the  sidewalk  into  a 
cellar,  or  grain  from  an  elevator  into  a  vessel, 
or  rubbish  from  the  upper  floors  of  a  building, 
in  process  of  alteration,  to  the  ground,  or  ashes 
from  a  firepla(!c  to  a  receptacle  in  the  cellar.  A 
nuiil  chute  is  a  patented  device  for  conveying 
letters  from  the  different  floors  of  a  building  to 
a  letter  box  near  the  street.  The  term  has  been 
extended  to  mean  an  inclined  plane  or  slide  for 
the  amusement  of  coasting  in  toboggans,  or 
rollers,  or  in  flat  boats  which  slide  into  a  pool, 
river,  or  other  water  at  its  base. 

The  words  ch\Ue  and  shoot  are  often  con- 
founded ;  shoot  is  more  commonly  used  in  Great 
Britain.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 
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I.  (See  Manetti,  Antonio  Ciac- 
cheri.) 

CIBBER,  CAIU8  GABRIEL ;  sculptor ;  b. 
1630  (at  Flensburg,  Holstein) ;  d.  1700. 

Caius  Gibber  was  the  son  of  a  cabinet  maker 

employed  by  the  king  of  Denmark.     He  studied 

sculpture  in  Rome,  and  went  to  England  just 

before  the  Restoration.     He  was  employed  by 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  (see  Wren)  and  John 

Stone,  and  assisted  in  the  decoration  of  Hami>- 

ton  Court,  Chatsworth,  the  Royal  Exchange, 

and  other  important  buildings.     He  was  the 

father  of  Colley  Gibber,  actor  and  dramatist. 

Walpole,  AnecdottfS  of  Painting;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  Artists, 

CIBORIO.  In  modem  Italian  churches,  a 
closed  receptacle  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  con- 
secrated wafer,  differing  from  the  monstrance  in 
that  it  is  closed  solidly.  The  term  is  evidently 
the  Latin  ciborium  nuMlified,  and  its  significance 
is,  perhai}s,  nearer  to  the  original  meaning  than 
the  definition  given  imder  that  term.  There 
arc  two  common  fonns  of  the  ciborio :  one  is  a 
cupboard,  like  an  ambry,  but  usually  close  to 
the  altor,  and  having  commonly  a  richly  adonied 
door  and  d(H)T  frame,  often  of  marble  scidptured 
in  rcli(?f ;  the  other  is  a  vase-shaped  hollow  ter- 
mination to  a  substnicture,  as  in  the  baptistery 
or  chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Siena,  in  Tuscany, 
where  the  large  vase  with  its  supporting  clus- 
tered pillar  rises  out  of  the  centre  of  the  font. 
This  meaning  is  (rlosely  connected  with  the 
familiar  one  of  a  jx^rtable  covered  vessel  serv- 
ing the  same  purpose.  (In  this  sense,  written 
only  as  alx)ve,  but  see  Ciborium,  Ciborj',  Civery, 
Scvery.)  —  R.  S. 

CIBORIUM  (pi.  Ciboria).  A  fixed  can- 
opy over  a  Christian  altar,  supported  either  on 
columns  or  cross  beams,  and  resembling  an  in- 
verttnl  cup,  hence  its  name.  Tlie  ciborium 
came  into  use,  as  an  ac(!essory  to  an  altar,  as 
soon  as  the  Christians  began  to  build  churches 
having  any  architectural  value,  and  it  is  still  in 
use,  both  in  Eastern  and  Western  Christendom. 

Ciboria  are  made  of  wocxl  or  metal  or  alabas- 
ter, or  of  other  lasting  materials  or  combina- 
tions of  two  or  more  of  the  same.  That  of  S. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople  (a.d.  534)  was  an 
octagonal  pyramidal  dome  of  silver,  resting  upon 
four  silver  columns  and  crowned  with  a  cup, 
formetl  of  acanthus  leaves,  holding  a  globe  sur- 
mountetl  with  a  cross,  and  the  whole  enriched 
with  damascening.  This  ciborium  was  further 
enriched  with  hangings  of  cloth  of  silver  shot 
with  gold  and  embroidered  with  coloured  silks, 
representations  of  Christ,  the  Virgin  Mother,  S. 
Pet«r,  and  S.  Paul,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
beautiful  ornamental  designs. 

W^here  there  is  a  ciborium  within  a  ciborium, 
—  a  dome  over  a  dome, — as  in  the  church  of  S. 
Paul  Fuori  le  Mura  at  Rome,  the  smaller  one 
is  called  a  peristerium.     The  columns  support- 
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ing  it  Bometimes  rest  on  the  footpace  and  some- 
times an  the  rotable  of  the  altar. 

The  moet  celebrated  ciboria  arc  tbose  of  the 
high  altar  of  S.  Peter  at  Rome,  of  B.  Mark  at 
Venice,  of  S,  Ainhroae  at  Milan,  of  S.  Niecotu 
at  Bairi,  of  S.  Apollinare  at  Ravenna,  and  of 
S.  Paul  the  Apostle  at  New  York. 

(For  thedifferentextenMonB  of  meaning  which 
this  word  haa  received,  aee  Ciborio  antl  Seveiy.) 

Cb.  Rohault  de  Fleury,  La  Mtme.  I'aria,  1883  ; 
X.  Burbler  cle  Moiitault,  ConttTUcUon  dr.  I'Ameu- 
blemenl,  Faris,  18H5.  —  Cabyl  Colcxan. 

CIEORT.     Sanie  aa  Ciboriuin. 

CIBL.  (The  French  word  meaning  heaven 
or  aky  ;  hence  a  canopy,  etc.)  The  tester  of  a 
bed ;  especially  the  under  eide  of  auch  a  tester 
conaidentd  aa  a  surface  for  decoration. 

CIOOLL    (See  CarJi,  Liiigi.) 

CIMABUZl.  OIOVAinn;  painter;  k  1240; 
d.  about  1302. 

Of  the  early  PloTentine  painters  Ciaiabue 
was  the  first  to  emancipate  himeelf  from  the 
formalitiea  of  Byaintino  painting.  He  was  the 
principal  painter  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
the  "  upper  church  "  at  Asaisi  (Karl  Frey,  op. 
eit.)  in  which  work  hia  pupil  Giotto  (see  Qiotto) 
WHS  associated  with  him. 

K.irl  Frey,  Studifa  zn  Giotto;  Woltmaun  and 
Woermann, 
(J  Gfgthichtf 
J}1  der  Maierei. 


ClHIjUX  CKtllU  UiBiaH:   Fai^zzi 

Cuouva  YEAita    ~ 


CINQnB  OBNTO 

In  Spanish  architecture,  that 

cupola  or  lauteni  which  riscM  from  tbe  roof  im- 
mediately above  the  high  altar,  or  the  choir,  or 
in  the  immediate  neigh  bourlii.>od  of  that  aacred 
part  of  the  church.  By  extcnaioD,  any  tower 
usually  low  and  broad,  risinf;  above  the  roo& 
of  a  church  ii-i  at  the  Crossing. 

CIMELIARCH.  A  room  in,  or  attached  to, 
a  church  for  the  keeping  of  the  civielia  or  tbIu- 
ahlea,Euch  as  restmenU  and  jewels;  tbe  treasui; 
of  a  church,  (Originally,  the  custodian  of  the 
cimeiki.) 

cnfCTURE.  Tbe  ring  or  annular  flUet  at 
the  top  or  iMJttom  of  the  ehoft  of  a  colnmn  of 
classic  type,  forming  the  lower  member  of  the 
afitragal  or  the  upjjeT  member  of  the  base; 
ordinarily  it  is  uuderatood  to  refer  to  the  latter. 
CINERAXIXJI/L  A  receptacle  or  depository 
for  sepulchral  urns  containing  the  aehea  of  in- 
cinerated bodies  ;  particularly,  in  ancient  Roman 
pagan  and  early  Christian  tombe,  a  place  pm- 
vided  with  niches  for  that  purpoae. 

CIHEKARy  nsK.  Properly,  a  receptacle 
for  the  ashes  of  a  corpse  which  hna  been  in- 
cinerateil.  The  temi  is  connected  with  the 
Latin  verb  meaning  to  bum  to  aahea;  and  ia 
connected  either  with  the  original  use  of  vessela 
of  burnt  or  baked  clay  for  the  purpose,  or  hj 
allusion  to  the  burning  of  the  Imclies  of  the  dead. 
Usually  the  term  carries  with  it  the  signification 
of  a  vasetike  vessel  circular  in  plan,  with  a 
mu<:^  rounded  body  and  a  cover  and  a  foot ; 
Bud  in  thia  sense  the  term  is  applird  to 
fi  marble  values  as  well,  and  perhaps 
to  those  of  hronM  or  other  mate- 
,1  rial.  In  the  atricter  sense, 
■ever,  antique  urns  are 
often  square  or  oblong 
anil  approximately 
rei-tangular  in  shape, 
^ind  those  even  in  TuB- 
and  central  Italy 
lire  pi>rhHpB  more  fre- 
quently of  this  geoenil 
form.  Someofthemare 
richly  adorned  with  re- 
liefs nuce  richly  |ninted 
and  rometimea  gilded, 
and  lepresenting  myth- 
ological and  sometimes 
iincx{ilained  scenes  and 
incidents.  — H-S- 

CIKQUB   CBNTO. 
In  Italian  art  and  lit- 
eratvire,   the  sixteenth 
century.      The    term 
H   fi^-e  hundred 
or  the  five  hun- 
dred, and  ap- 
plies to  those 
years  from 
1501  to  159d 


CINQUEFOIL 

dNQITXIFOni.     (See  Foil.) 

dONE,  ANDRBA  DI.     (See  Orcagna.) 

dONB,  BBNGI  DI.     (See  Benci  di  Clone.) 

dONI,  ANDRBA  DI.     (See  Yerrocchio.) 

dPOIiLINO.  Same  as  CipoUiuo  Marble; 
under  Marble. 

dPPUS.  In  ancient  Roman  and  Greek  art, 
a  short  stone  column  or  pillar,  set  up  as  a  land- 
mark, or  in  commemoration  of  some  event  or 
person,  or  as  a  tablet  for  public  notices ;  a  stele. 
The  term  is  Koman,  but  is  often  used  of  Greek 
as  well  as  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  pillars. 

dPRiS,  PBDRO;  architect. 

According  to  a  document  of  the  cathedral  of 
G«rona  (Spain)  Cipr^s  succeeded  in  1840  the 
French  architect  Yautier  as  director  of  the 
works  of  that  cathedral. 

Yiflaza,  Adiciones  al  Diccionario  historico. 

CIRCUIT  BREAKER,  ELECTRIC.  (See 
Electrical  Appliances.) 

CIRC178.  In  Roman  archaeology,  an  open 
place  surrounded  by  seats  for  spectators,  and 
used  for  chariot  races,  and  sometimes  for  other 
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CISSINQ 

sage  which  they  would  occupy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  race.  That  is  to  say,  every  chariot  had 
an  equal  chance  of  arriving  first  at  the  meeting 
point  in  the  middle  of  this  track,  and  thus  each 
had  an  equal  opportimlty  of  choosing  the  pre- 
ferred part  of  the  broad  road.  (See  Career.) 
The  spina  also  was  set,  not  parallel  to  the  rows 
of  seats,  but  slightly  diverging,  so  that  the  track 
in  which  the  chariots  started  was  wider  at  the 
beginning  than  toward  the  turning  point ;  this 
evidently,  because  the  chariots  on  starting  would 
be  all  together  in  a  cluster,  which  would  thin  out 
as  the  race  proceeded,  the  chariots  reaching  the 
upper  end  of  the  course  in  sequence  rather  than 
all  together.  The  spina  was  adorned  with 
various  structures  and  movable  objects  intended 
partly  for  decoration,  partly  to  keep  the  order 
of  the  races.  Statues,  trophies  of  arms,  and 
even  rather  important  architectural  structures 
were  built  upon  the  spina,  and  it  was  terminated 
at  each  end  by  structures  called  the  metce, 
each  of  the  two  being  crowned  by  tall  obelisks 
or  slender  cones ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  same  form  was  always  employed.  —  R.  S. 

CIRC178  FLAMINIXJS.      In  the  ancient 
Campus    Martius    near    the   present    Palazzo 
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CiRcus  OF  Maxentius,  near  Rome,  Italy. 


games.  The  earliest  in  the  city  of  Rome  was 
that  which  was  called  afterward  the  Circus 
Maxlmus,  which  gradually  grew  up  in  the  low 
valley  south  of  the  Palatine  Hill.  The  building 
was  continually  altered  and  added  to,  and  after 
Julius  Caesar  had  rebuilt  it,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
it  was  reputed  to  hold  150,000  people.  The 
seats,  being  still  commonly  of  wood,  were  often 
consumed  by  fire,  and  Trajan  seems  to  have 
finally  completal  it  in  marble,  increasing  its 
general  efiect  of  splendour.  Other  such  buildings 
are  mentioned  below. 

The  essential  peculiarity  of  the  circus  was 
that  its  plan  allowed  chariots  to  pass  along 
one  side,  keeping  the  seat«  of  the  spectators  on 
their  right;  and  on  their  left  a  long  raised 
mound,  or  wall,  called  the  spina.  Turning  at 
the  upper  end,  and  keeping  the  spina  still  on 
their  left,  the  chariots  returned  nearly  to  the 
point  where  they  had  started.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  starting  of  all  the  chariots  eqimlly, 
the  carceres,  in  which  they  stood  until  the 
signal  was  given,  were  arranged  in  a  curve,  not 
on  the  axis  of  the  circus,  but  with  its  centre  at 
a  fixed  point  on  the  axis  of  the  track  or  pas- 
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Mattei.    The  remains  lie  under  buildings  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  liave  not  been  studied. 

CIRCUS  MAXIMUa.  (See  above.)  Very 
little  of  the  structure  remains ;  partly  because 
the  low  walls  and  the  location  in  the  me^liaeval 
city  allowed  of  constant  quarrying  in  its  ruins. 
The  substructures,  however,  have  been  partly 
imcovered  and  studied. 

CIRCUS  OF  CALIGULA  AND  NERO. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill,  nearly  where 
now  stands  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's   church. 

CIRCUS  OF  MAXENTIUS.  On  the 
Appian  Way,  two  miles  from  Rome ;  it  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  of  those  in  the 
city.  Its  splendid  decorative  marbles  have 
disappeared,  but  the  external  wall  of  masonry 
remains  largely  intact,  and  the  vaults  which 
supported  the  seats,  though  often  mined,  are 
traceable  ;  also,  the  wall  above  the  carceres  can 
be  made  out  almost  completely,  as  well  as  the 
spina.  It  is  mainly  from  this  circus  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  plan  and  apparent  uses  of  all 
these  structures  have  been  derived. 

CISSINO.  In  painting,  a  preparatory  opera- 
tion for  graining  woo<l. 
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CIST 

CIST.  Commonly  a  movable  case,  box,  or 
chest,  especially  applied  to  objects  of  classical 
antiquity.     By  (extension,  same  as  Cistvaeu. 

CISTERCIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  (See 
Moniistii*  Aidiitecture.) 

CISTERN.  A  stnicture  or  compartment  fur 
tlic  reception  and  storage  of  water ;  built  of 
brick  or  8tt.>ne,  or  of  wooden  staves ;  one  differ- 
ently built  l)eing  usually  called  a  Tank.  Cis- 
terns are  built  underground  of  a  round  shape, 
except  those  of  unusually  large  sizes,  which  are 
made  s([uare  or  rectangular.  The  size  of  a 
cistern  is  determineil  by  the  amount  of  rain 
water  to  be  stored,  and  depends  also  on  the 
area  of  the  r(H:>f  and  the  rainfall.  To  prevent 
contamination,  cisterns  are  built  ])erfectly  wat^r- 
tiglit,  and  the  inside,  when  of  masonry,  is 
plastered  with  Portland  cement.  The  overflow 
pi|)e  from  a  cistern  nuist  never  connect  with  a 
house  or  street  sewer,  and  is  l)est  carried  into  an 
open  ditch  or  road  gutter,  the  outfall  benig  pro- 
tect<Ml  by  a  flapvalve,  grating,  or  bar  strainer. 
The  toj)  of  such  a  (jisteni  is  arclie*!  over  antl 
covered  with  iron  or  stone  cover,  and  tlie  surface 
graded  away  from  sanu?.  Cisterns  slioidd  Ite 
well  ventilatetl,  to  prevent  the  water  fnnn 
l>ecoming  stagnant.  (For  the  cisterns  used  in 
pluml)iug,  see  Tank ;  \Vater-ch>set.  See  also 
Vera  da  Pozzo.) — W.  P.  (tERIIard. 

Supply  Cistern.  A  reservoir  or  cistern  from 
which  tlie  water  service  of  a  house  is  wholly  or 
partly  drawn  ;  it  is  generally  excavated  in  the 
eartli,  lined  with  ])rick,  stone,  or  cement,  <lomed 
over  at  the  top,  and  generally  furnished  with  a 
chain  piun]>,  for  aerating  puri)oses.  (Called  also 
Supply  Tank.) 

CISTVAEN.  A  Celtic  sepulchral  chamber 
of  flat  stones  set  t^)gcther  like  a  box,  and  covered 
by  a  tumulus. 

CITADEL.  Tlie  stn^ngest  part  of  a  fortress; 
espe<rially  in  the  case  t)f  a  fortitifd  city,  that 
part  of  the  works  which  is  peculiarly  strong, 
and  is  capabh)  of  sejjarate  defence,  even  after 
the  city  lias  been  taktMi. 

CITY.  A  t^)wn  of  size  and  importance  — 
the  distinction  l>etwc^en  it  and  other  towns 
differing  widely  in  ilifferent  countries  and  times. 

A.  In  England,  generally  a  town  which  con- 
tains a  cathedral  church,  and  is  therefore  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  and  the  centre  of  a  bishopric. 
The  name  is  often  retained  even  when  the 
bishopric  is  abt»lishe<l  or  changed. 

7i.  In  the  Unitetl  States,  a  town  which  has 
been  incorporated  by  acrt  of  the  legislature  of  a 
state,  and  wliich  has  a  mavor  and  otlier  othcers 
forming  a  specially  recognized  govenunent  — 
most  CDUunonly  a  legislative  assembly  of  one  or 
two  houses.  Tlie  tenn  is  open  to  misunder- 
standing—  thus,  according  to  the  definition, 
Washington,  the  federal  capital  of  the  Unite<l 
Stat^,  is  not  a  city,  being  governed  directly  by 
the  federal  authorities,  and  aihiiinistered  by  a 
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commission.  It  used  to  be  said  in  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  that  the  state  of  Vermont 
had  only  one  city,  and  that  one  only  a  village, 
Vergennes. —  R.  S. 

CITY  HALL.  The  chief  public  building  of 
a  city  —  that  in  which  the  mayor's  oliice,  and 
generally  the  chambers  of  the  legislative  body, 
are  located,  together  with  offic^es  for  other 
otiicers,  and  perhaps  some  court  rooms  for  city 
courts.  That  of  New  York  City  is  peculiarly 
interesting  to  Americans  as  l)eing  one  of  the 
earliest  buildings  of  architectural  character  and 
considerable  pretensions  erected  in  the  United 
States,  and  exceptionally  good.  It  is  admire<l 
by  critics  of  all  the  schools.  (See  United 
State*,  Architecture  of,  Part  II.  Compare  Bro- 
letto ;  Hotel  de  VOle.) 

CIVERY.    A,   Same  as  Ciborium. 

B.  A  com])artment  in  a  vaulted  roof  or  in  a 
canopv. —  (A.  P.  S.) 

CIVITALI  (or  CIVITALE),  MATTEO; 
scidptor  and  architect ;  b.  1436;  d.  1501. 

Matteo  was  bom  at  Lucca,  Italy,  but  was 
probably  trained  in  Florence,  in  the  atelier  of 
Antonio  Rossellino  (see  Gambarelli,  A.).  One 
of  his  early  works  is  the  statue  of  S.  Sebas- 
tiano,  in  the  cathedral  of  Lucca.  His  most  ini- 
I)ortiint  luidertaking  is  the  monument  to  Pietro 
da  Noceto,  in  the  cathe<lral  of  Lucea  (alxnit 
1470),  which  resend)les  the  monument  of  Ix'o- 
nardo  Bnuii,  by  Bernanlo  liossellino  (see  Gam- 
barelli, B.).  Alnrnt  1473  he  made  a  retable 
for  Domenico  Bertini,  of  which  two  figures 
remain  in  the  catlunlral  of  Lucca.  In  this 
building  he  also  made  the  balustrade  of  the 
chancel,  the  octagonal  shrine  called  Volto  Santo^ 
and  the  altar  of  S.  Regidus.  The  Palazzo 
Pretorio  at  Lucca  is  ascribed  to  him. 

Yriarte,  Matteo  Civitalr ;  MUntz,  Henaissnnce; 
Perkins,  Tuscan  Sculptors. 

CIVORY.     Same  as  Ciboriiun. 

CLAMP.  A  piece  or  iiLstniment  for  secur- 
ing or  holding,  generally  distinguished  from 
other  dtivices  used  for  that  purpose  as  being 
applietl  to  the  surface  of  the  parts,  and  not 
I)assing  through  the  material,  although  perhaps 
entering  a  short  distance.  It  may  l)e  a  meml>er 
to  unite  two  or  more  parts  of  a  stnicture  per- 
manently together,  as  a  cleat  or  strap ;  or  a 
toiil  to  hold  temporarily  one  or  more  j)ieces  of 
material  in  prot^ess  of  being  prepared  or  finished, 
as  a  carpenter's  screw  clamp. 

CLAPBOARD.  A.  A  board  for  the  out- 
side covering  of  the  walls  of  a  wooden  building, 
intended  to  be  applied  horizontally,  each  boanl 
overlapping  the  one  below.  (clapboards  are 
usually  6  to  8  inches  wide,  about  f  of  an  inch 
thick  at  the  lower  edge,  diminishing  nearly  to  a 
featlier  edge  at  the  top.  They  are  made  of 
clear  pine,  cedar,  or  cypress,  and  are  laid  with 
about  4  or  4\  inches  to  the  weather.  An 
attempt    has    been    made    to    limit  the  term 
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CLAPEROS 

specifically  to  a  particular  kind  of  such  boards 
made  in  New  England.  These  are  made  in 
lengths  of  4  feet  by  cuts  radiating  from  the 
centre  of  the  log,  so  that  each  board  is  quarter- 
sawed,  and  hence  superior  to  those  as  usually 
worked.  According  to  this  distinction,  all  other 
such  boards  would  be  merely  bevelled  siding. 

B.  In  English  usage,  one  of  a  certain  variety 
of  imported  oak  boanls  for  wainscotting.  The 
term  formerly  signified  an  unfinished  stave  or 
shook.—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

CLAPEROS,  ANTONIO ;  sculptor. 

A  sculptor  of  Barcelona  (Spain),  who  worked 
on  the  cathedral  of  that  city  after  1440.  In 
1449  he  execiited  certain  work  for  the  cloister  of 
that  church,  and,  in  1458,  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles  for  the  fa^e  of  the  cathedral  of 
Gerona. 

Viflaza,  Adiciones  al  Diccionario  historico, 

ClaARKE,  aEORGE,  D.  C.  L. ;  amateur 
architect;  b.  1660;  d.  1736. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  was, 
as  Walpole  says,  "  classically  conversant  "  with 
architecture.  He  assisted  Nicholas  Hawks- 
moor  (see  Hawksmoor,  N.)  in  designing  the 
towers  of  the  quadrangle  of  All  Souls'  College, 
and  himself  designed  the  library  of  Christ  Church 
College.  He  was  associated  with  Henry  Aldrich 
(see  Aldrich),  and  shared  with  him  the  honour 
of  having  designed  three  sides  of  Peckwater 
Square  (Christ  Church),  and  the  gate  of  the 
church  of  All  Saints,  in  tlie  High  Street.  All 
these  buildings  arc  in  Oxford.  In  the  large 
collection  of  books  and  manuscripts  which  he  left 
to  Worcester  College  was  a  copy  of  Palladio, 
with  Italian  manuscript  notes  and  drawings  by 
Inigo  Jones  (see  Jones,  I.). 

Walpole,  Anecdotes  of  Paintinr/ ;  Redgrave, 
Dictionary  of  Artista  ;  Ackerman,  History  of  Ox- 
ford. 

CLASSIC  ARCHTTECTURE.  That  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  hence,  that  of  a 
style  derived  directly  from  the  Greco-Roman. 

The  word  classic  is  applied  to  art  and  litera- 
ture with  two  different  meanings.  The  nar- 
rower and  more  pregnant  meaning  includes  the 
allied  arts  and  allied  literatures  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  is  really  e(|uivalent  to  Greco- 
Roman.  The  doctrine  which  grew  up  with  the 
Renaissance,  that  tliese  arts  and  literatures 
monopolized  all  excellence  in  their  kinds,  le<l  to 
the  vaguer  and  more  popular  use  of  the  word 
to  imply  an  excellence  which  secures  perma- 
nent recognition  and  is  independent  of  the 
changes  of  fashion.  It  is  often  used,  by  anal- 
ogy* to  indicate  qualities  which  are  the  special 
praise  of  Greek  and  Roman  work  —  stateliness, 
elegance,  and  the  careful  coordination  of  all  the 
parts  of  a  composition.  In  this  sense  the 
word  is  chiefly  applied  to  literature,  yet  it 
evidently  has  had  a  real,  though  undefined, 
influence   in   architecture  and   the  other  arts 
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by  perpetuating  the  impression  that  what- 
ever is  classic  in  the  stricter  sense  of  Greek  or 
Roman  is  so  in  the  looser  sense  —  that  is,  is  of 
standard  excellence.  This  impression  has  doubt- 
less helped  to  stimulate  various  quasi  classic 
revivals  that  have  appeared  in  architecture  dur- 
ing the  last  three  centuries,  and  has  encouraged 
a  common  feeling  that  any  application  of  classic 
forms  is  good  enough,  without  concern  for  the 
artistic  purix)ses  that  are  embodied  in  them,  or 
the  limitations  which  belong  to  them.  (See 
Neoclassic;  Pseudo-classi(!.)  In  this  work  the 
word  classic  will  be  used  in  its  stricter  sense, 
denoting  the  arcliitecture  of  Greece  and  Rome 
and  their  colonies  or  provinces.  —  W.  P.  P. 
Longfellow. 

CIiASBICISMO.  In  Italian  art,  the  formal 
style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  resulting  from 
the  RisorgimentOy  Rinascimento^  or  Renais- 
sance, and  passing  gradually  into  the  Deca- 
denza.  The  term  denotes  a  supposed  reference 
to  all  the  principles  and  details  of  the  art  to 
purely  Greco-Roman  mo<lel8. 

CLAUS  (NICHOI.AS)  DE  TVERVE; 
sculptor  and  architect. 

A  nephew  of  Claus  Sluter  (see  Sluter,  C). 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  1398,  when  he  took 
charge  of  the  coustniction  of  the  monument  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi  during  the  illness  of  Claus 
Sluter.  He  executed  nearly  all  the  scidptiu^  of 
this  work.  This  monument  was  broken  up  dur- 
ing the  Revolution,  but  has  been  restoretl,  and  is 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Dyon,  COte  d'Or,  France. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  great 
poverty  and  distress.  The  design  of  the  monu- 
ment of  Jean  Sans  Peur,  also  at  the  Museum  of 
Dijon,  has  been  ascribed  to  liim  (see  Jean  de  la 
Huerta). 

Lami,  Dictionnnire  des  Sculpteurs  franqais; 
Chabeuf,  Dijon;  (Jonse,  L'Art  Gothique. 

CIiAUX  SLUTER.     (See  Sluter,  Claus.) 

CLAYTON,  JOSEPH;    areliitect. 

Clayton  publislied  The  Churrhes  of  London 
and  Westminster  built  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  (1  vol.,  folio,  1848-1849),  and  A  Col- 
lection of  Ancient  Timber  Edifices  of  Eng- 
land (1  vol.,  folio,  1846). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

CLA7  WALLINO.  A  primitive  method 
of  wall  construction  in  regions  abounding  in 
clay,  as  in  Mesopotamia,  in  some  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  of  the  Southwestern  states 
of  the  United  States.  The  wall  is  sometimes 
formed  of  compjicted  or  stamped  clay  in  the 
mass  (pi&<5),  sometimes  and  more  oflen  of  un- 
bumed  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  called  in  the 
United  States  and  Spanish  America  adobe.  (See 
Mesopotamia.)  In  some  cases  the  clay  wall  is 
baked  at  least  in  part  by  fires  of  fagots  built 
against  it.     (Compare  Vitrified  Work.) 

CLEAR  (n.).  UnobBtructe<l  space;  open- 
ing considered  as  between  the  inside  limits  of 
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two  oppouto  parts.  Chiefly  used  in  the  ad- 
jectival phraee,  in  the  clear  —  i.e.  taken  or 
measured  at  the  narrowest  part  of  an  opening ; 
in  geDeral,  the  shortest  or  perpendicular  dis- 
tance BO  taken.  (Oompure  Over  all;  Out  to 
out.) 

CLEAR  (adj.).  A.  Open,  free  of  ohstruc- 
tion.     See  Clear  (n.). 

B.  Clean,  without  impuiitiee  or  defects ; 
without  admixture.  Thus,  clear  cemeut  ia 
cement  unmixed  with  sand  or  lime. 

C.  In  connection  with  lumber,  free  from 
knots,  shakes,  sap,  and  the  like. 

CLBARCOLE.  In  Great  Britain  a  species 
ot  sizing  or  priming  useit  as  an  undercoat  in 
punting  old  work  or  plsAter,  or  in  preparing 
old  paperetl  walls  for  fresh  pupering  with- 
out scraping  down.  It  is  compwed  of 
white  lead  ground  in  water  and  mixed 
with  sizing,  a  pound  to  a  quiirt.  (In 
the  French  form,  ClairecoUe.)  Rare 
in  the  Unite:!  States.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

CLBARSTORT.     Tliat  jinrt 
of  a  building  which  rises  above 
roofs  of  other  pane,  and  whii;h 
hu  windows   in    it^   wulU. 
The  term  ia  MperiftUy  iiseti 
for  mediterol  churchi 
whose  division  into 
a    central    na' 
and  side  aisles 
of  lees  width 
and  height 
made  the 
opening 
up  of  the 
wider cen' 
tral  nave 
a  natural 
and   ob- 
vious  ar- 
range- 
ment.    It 

dates  back,  ^''" 

therefore, 

at  least  as  far  as  the  earliest  Christian  basil- 
icas. A  similar  arrangement  is,  however,  trace- 
able in  some  buildings  of  Roman  antiquity. 
The  term,  if  useil  for  such  buildings,  is  used 
with  a  sense  of  extending  the  application  of 
it  beyond  its  usual  meaning.  (Cute,  cols.  613, 
614.)  — R.  S. 

CLBAT.  A.  Astripiif  wood  nailed,  screwed, 
or  otherwise  fastened  across  a  number  of  boards 
to  hold  them  together  or  to  stiffen  or  otherwise 
streilgthcu  them ;  or  setrured  to  a  wall  or  other 
upright  as  a  support  for  a  shelf,  or  the  like. 

The  cleat  diii'era  from  the  Batten  generally  in 
being  smaller  and  in  having  only  the  significance 
of  a  piece  used  to  secure  together  planks  or 
boards  laid  edge  to  edge,  or  of  stiffening  a  very 
wide  piece  of  plank  or  board.  The 
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term  Batten  Door  would  be  better  described  as 
cleat  door,  for  the  transverse  piece  is  short  and 
need  not  be  heavy  ;  it  may  be  thought,  however, 
that  the  battens  referred  to  in  this  t«rm  are  the 
longitudinal  or  principal  pieces.  (Compare 
Batten  in  sense  A.  For  the  term  as  used  in 
electric  wiring,  see  under  Electrical  Appliances.) 
B.  A  device  for  temporarily  attaching  a  cord, 
—  as  of  an  awning  ;  usually  of  metal  and  con- 
sisting of  a  shank  or  short  leg  from  which  two 
arms  extend  in  op{>osite  direetions.  The  cleat 
being  secured  in  place  by  the  shank,  the  cord 
may  be  wound  about  the  arms. 

CLBA-VAOB.     The  natural  tendency  of  cer- 
tain materials,  especially  of  stones  and  crystals, 
to  fracture  or  split  in  certain  definite  direc- 
tions determiucil  by  the  moleculur  or  physical 
structure  of  the  material ;  alwi,  the  direc- 
un  or  manner  in  which  hul'Ii  mat«rials 
tend  to  divide.     Thus,  stones  which 
have  a  stratified  structure  are  com- 
lonly  capable  of  being  readily  di- 
vided   in   the    direction    of    the 
lajeis.— A.  D.  F.  H. 

CZiEITHRAL.     Same  as 
Ciithnil. 
CLiadUNT, 

.Miclipl  Clement  suc- 

xHided    Colin    de 

Bcmcval    (see 

Bomeval,  O, 

de}asmaEtra 

.•^     de  I'ceuvre 

of     the 

church  of 

S.     Ouen 

at    Rouen 

bout  1440. 


) ;  architect 


and  engineer. 

Cleomenes  Is  mentioned  by  various  authors 
as  the  builder  of  the  city  of  Alexandria 
(Egj-pt)- 

Brunn,  Geichichte  der  Grieckiaehen  SUnttlrr. 


An  obelisk 
which,  liaving  been  brought  originally  from  upper 
Egypt  for  the  decoration  of  Alexandria,  stood 
near  the  bench  until  ItlTS,  when  it  was  brought 
to  New  York  City.  It  now  stands  in  Central 
Park.  The  companion  obelisk,  which  had  hun 
for  centuries  on  the  sand,  was  removed  to  Lon- 
don iu  1877  ;  and,  since  that  time,  the  two 
are  sometimes  called  the  two  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dles ;  but  the  term  had  been  applied  for  many 
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years  to  the  standing  one  only.     Each  of  the 
obeliaku  is   about    70  feet  high,   without  the 
pedestal. 

Egyptian  ObelUlu,  by  IJentenant  Cnmnuuider 
Henry  I).  Gorriiige,  U.S.N.(die  officer  who  brought 
the  obelwk  to  New  York). 

CI^RBSTORY'.     Same  as  Clearstory. 

CLEBX  OF  'WORKS.  A  persou  who 
keeps  records,  on  the  spot,  of  the  materials  used 
Mid  labour  expended  upon  a  building  or  other 
structure,  and  who  Sflsiats  in  Bnpervising 
the  work,  and  oxpjaiuing  the  design  and 
specificstiouB  to  the  workmen.  As  the 
title  indicates,  this  was  chiefly  a  clerical 
function,  in  the  times  when  builders 
vera  paid  upon  the  basis  of  the 
qu&ntitiM   of  material  and  labour 


CLIFF  DWBLLINO 
extra  serrice.  But  he  is  rarely  a  practical  man, 
generally  in  fact  he  is  less  so  than  the  superin- 
tendent, and  has  leas  initial  authority,  being 
not  a  deputy  or  substitute  for  the  architect  (as 
the  superintendent  is)  but  oidy  a  junior  repre- 
sentative. In  this  capacity,  however,  he  per- 
forms valuable  duties  and  some  of  the  oliice 
routine  is  conveniently  done  in  the  temporary 
oflicc ;  and  having  usually  worked  upon  the 
original  drawings,  he  has  full  familiarity 
with  tliein,  which  is  iisefiil  in  intDipreting 
them  to  the  foreman.  It  is  probable 
that  further  development  of  these 
functions  in  America  will  be  in  this 
(See  Architect;  Builder; 
Superintendent.)  —  Kobebt    W. 


supplied,  by  "day's  work"  as  it  was  called. 
At  the  present  time,  when  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation is  usually  agreed  upon  in  advance, 
the  clerk  of  works  has  comparatively  little  of 
recording  work,  and  more  of  supervising.  Ho 
ia  usually  an  assistant  to  the  architect  with 
a  practical,  rather  than  theoretical,  training, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  constantly  watchful  of 
the  quality  and  correctness  of  the  work,  accord- 
ing to  the  contract ;  but  who  has  nothing  to 
do  with  design,  or  original  orders.  His  whole 
time  is  spent  at  one  edifice  and  his  presence 
fills  the  intervals  between  the  architect's  visits 
and  continues  his  authority.  The  clerk  of  works 
ia  usually  paid  by  the  owner,  but  sclecte<l  by  the 
architect  and  responsible  to  liim.  His  employ- 
ment  is  an  established  custom  in  England  upon 
works  of  any  importance,  and  in  that  country  arc 
to  be  found  qualified  men,  with  distinct  methods 
and  customs  and  traditions.  In  the  United 
States  the  growth  of  architectural  practice  has 
produced  the  necessity,  in  an  indefinite  wsy, 
without  any  corresponding  supply  of  traineil 
skill  The  term  Clerk  of  Works  when  useil  here 
is  applied  to  a  representative  of  the  architect ; 
different  from  the  usual  superintendent,  in  that 
he  is  always  on  the  works,  and  has  no  duties  else- 
where, and  is  properly  paid  by  the  owner  as  for 


CUFF  DWBLLina.  An  American  Indian 
bouse  built  in  a  cliff,  either  in  a  cavelike  open- 
ing, a  gallery,  or  on  a  ledge.  Especially  applied 
to  structures  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Southwestern 
United  States  and  Korthcm  Mexico,  built  by 
Indians  similar  to  the  present  Pueblos.  Stone 
slabs  and  adobe  mortar  were  the  materials  com- 
monly used  and  the  architecture  was  of  the 
usual  Rieblo  style.  Some  of  the  small  buildings 
were  temporary  abodes  occupied  during  the 
growing  season  of  crops  planted  in  near-ly 
fertile  vaileys  or  canon  bottoms ;  othero  were 
storehouses  or  granaries,  while  others,  particu- 
larly the  large  groups,  were  permanently  occupied. 
In  some  of  the  huge  conchoidal  recesses  common 
to  certain  sandstone  fonnations,  whole  villages 
were  built,  numerous  R\in8  of  which  reinain. 
In  other  formations,  where  there  was  a  soft 
series  of  strata  between  harder  ones,  the  softer, 
disintegratwl  hy  nature,  or,  probably,  eomctinies 
partly  dug  out  hy  tlie  Indians,  formed  a  galleiy 
with  a  flat  flour  and  a  flat,  or  almost  flat,  ceiling, 
8  or  10  feet  high.  The  front  of  a  gallery  like 
this  would  \k  closed  hy  walls  of  masoniy, 
excepting  openings  for  windows  or  doors,  and 
perha])s  a  space  at  the  top,  left  for  a  smoke 
outlet.  Entrance  was  had  at  one  end,  or  if 
possible  at  other  points.  The  galleries  were 
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dirided  by  transTerae  walb.  Where  the  over- 
head  etntum  was  too  high  or  too  Bhelving  to 
form  a  natural  roof^  one  was  ronstnicted  in  the 
iuubI  Puebb  manner.     Cliff  boiuw  were  often 


near  a  village,  or  other  hoiisca,  built  on  bottom 
landH,  and  in  some  instancea  were  part  of  such 
Tillage  or  houees.  Tlie  motive  for  cliff  building 
was  frequently  defence,  but  the  desire  for  a 
comfortable,  secluded  abode,  contiguous  to  farm- 
ing lands,  was  also  an  iinjiortant  factor.  It 
wafl  to  some  extent  an  adaptation  to  environ- 
ment. Sometimes  a  couiniuuity  had  a  village 
in  a  valley  and  another  in  a  mountainous, 
defensible  place,  whither  they  fled  in  times  of 
danger.  In  his  narmtive  of  C'oronado's  expedi- 
tion of  1.510,  CWtaiieda  saya ;  "The  whole 
nation  left  two  very  fine  villages,  which  they 
had  on  either  side  of  the  river,  entirely  vai'.int, 
and  went  into  the  mountains,  wliere  they  bail 
four  very  strong  villages  in  a  rough  country 
where  it  was  impossible  for  horses  to  go."  Some 
of  the  best  examples  of  cliff  niiiis  arc  in  C^on 
de  Chelly,  Arizona,  and  in  Mancos  Cation, 
Colorado.  Cliff  dwellings  were  not  all  occupied 
at  one  time,  some  groups  being  voinnt  while 
others  were  fully  inhabiteil.  Some  were  occu- 
pied after  the  Spanish  conqnei^t  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Moki  of  to-day  are  practically  cliff  dwellers, 
though  they  occui>y  the  summits  of  cURs.  (See 
Cavatc  Lodge,  under  Lodge;  Couimmial  Dwell- 
ing ;  Mesa  DweHing.)  —  F.  S.  D. 

CLIFF  OUTLOOK.  A  form  of  Cliff  Dwell- 
ing :  a  little  house,  or  small  group  of  houses, 
built  by  American  Indians  of  the  Pueblo  tyi* 
in  a  rei^ess  of  a  cliff,  for  a  shelter  while  tending 
crops.  _F.  S.  D. 

CLIMAX.     In  Creek  architectiuv,  the  radi- 
ating passages  witli  steps  in  an  an<;ient  theatre 
leading  from  the  orchestra  to  the  various  tiers 
of  seats.     (See  Theatre.) 
GIG 


CLOCHAN 
CUnCH  (n.).     That    which    clinches ;    a 
clinched  fastening;  the  tumed-over  point  of  a 
clinched  nail. 
CLIRCH  (v.).    To  bend  over  and  bammer 
do«-n  the  protruding  pomt  of  a  nail  so 
that  it  cannot  be  withdrawn ;  to  secure 
or  fasten  a  nailed  structure  by  so  doing. 

CLINCRBR.  A  wrought-iron  nail 
used  in  clinching,  having  usually  a  broad 
head.  (Called  also  clinching  nail  and 
clinch  nail.) 

ClithraLl  Roofed  over,  as  dietin- 
guisheil  from  hypaithral,  especially  in  the 
discusaion  of  Greek  and  Greco-Koman 
temples. 

CTiOACA.     In  Roman  archaK)logy,  a 

)    sewer.     The  Cloaca  Jlajcima,  or  greatest 

sewer,  was  built  in  the  early  days  of  the 

city  of  Kome  in  onler  to  drain  the  fonim 

\     and  tlie  neighbouring  low  groitnils.     It  is 

^    a   remarkable   piece   of  Etruscan    work 

vaulted  in  8t«ne  in  three  rings  of  vous- 

CLOAXROOM.  A  roou)  for  the  de- 
posit and  care  of  overcoats,  hats,  etc., 
as :  .1.  In  a  theatre,  lecture  hall,  or 
similar  place  of  resort,  a  room  where  the  prop- 
erty of  {icraons  attending  the  performance  can 
be  cared  for. 

B.  In  a  private  house,  a  room  for  hanging 
up  out-of-door  gannents  when  not  in  use.  In 
this  sense,  a  toilet  nxtm,  wat«r-closet,  etc.,  are 
often  containe<I  in  the  cloakroom,  or  in  a  separate 
enclosure  adjoining,  and  the  one  term  co\~ers 
them  all.     (Compare  Coatroom.) 

CtiOCHAN.  A  kind  of  prehistoric  stone 
building  of  which  many  more  or  less  niineil 
examj>les  are  found  in  Ireland,  especially  the 
southern  and  western  counties.  They  are  mostly 
of  small  size,  aome  square  or  rectangular,  some 


oval  or  round,  generally  of  a  domieal  or  beehive 
shape  in  elevation,  of  rude  and  heavy  masoniy 
laid  up  without  cement.  Some  of  them  have 
been  occupied  as  cells  by  hermit  monks,  but 


CLOCK  TO^WEB 

they  were  built  in  pagan  timea,  and  their  pur-  . 
pose  ia  &  eubject  of  BpeculaCion. 


CLOISTEB 

space  for  affording  light  to  the  windows  of  a 
church  or  the  like,  and  as  allbrdiiig  a  place  for 
the  clergy  and  their  assistants  to  walk  and  take 
without  going  into  p\il)lic  plaisea.  The 
space  within  the  covered  walks  (see  Alure ; 


Cloirteb;  Catkkobal 


CLOCK  TOWER.  A  tower  whose  chief 
object  is,  or  appears  to  be,  the  containing  of  a 
large  clock,  usually  in  a  prominent  and  easily 
seen  poaition.  The  t«nn  is  generally  applied  to 
the  one  tower,  of  many,  wliich  holds  a  dork, 
as  the  clock  tower  of  the  Palais  <lc  Justice  at 
Paris,  or  a  tower  Jiaving  a  clock  of  remarkable 
character,  like  the  Torre  del  Ori/logh  at  Venice. 

CLOCK  TTTRRBT.  A  small  tower  or  turret 
bearing  on  one  or  more  of  its  faces  a  clock ; 
distinguished  from  a  clock  tower  by  its  subor- 
dinate character  with  reference  to  the  rest  of 
the  buihliug,  or  by  its  smaller  dimensions.  It 
n.inally  stands  upon  or  rises  out  of  the  roof,  and 
is  consequently  in  most  (asea  a  framed  stnicture. 
A  well-known  example  is  that  on  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  at  Paris  ;  the  City  Hall  at  New  York  has 
one  buOt  about  1S14,  and  they  are  common  on 
public  buildings,  es|)ecially  town  halls. 

CLODION.     {See  MicJiel,  Claude.) 

CLOGHAN.     Same  as  Clochan. 

CLOISTER.  A  court  surroundetl  by  ambu- 
latories which,  in  a  convent  or  the  like,  or  in 
connection  with  a  cathedral  or  any  ecclesiastical 
structure  having  subordinate  buildings,  is  used 
as  a  means  of  communication,  as  a  reserved 
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Ambulatory)  is  called  the  Garth  or  Cloister 
Garth  ;  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  garden,  some- 
times merely  as  a 
grass  space  ;  and 
sometimes  a  foun- 
tain for  ornament, 
or  the  supply  of 
water  is  located 
within  it. 

Cloisters  of  the 
Gothic    age     are 

Europe,  and  are 
often  very  l>eau- 
tifid ;  the  op|ior- 
tunity  afforileil  by 
the  vaulting  of 
the  ambulatory 
and  by  the  arcad- 
ing  along  the 
garth  having  been 
used  to  produce 
beautiful  ettects  of 
combined  sculp- 
ture and  archi- 
tectural    design. 


CLOISTERED  ABOH 

Some  few  instances  of  still  earlier  treatment 
exist,  as  in  the  famous  Romanesque  cloister  of 
S.  Trophime  at  Aries.  After  the  Grothic  epoch 
fewer  cloisters  were  built,  apparently  because 
of  the  number  already  existing,  but  some  inter- 
esting neoclassic  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  especially  in  France,  as  in 
the  great  monastery,  now  ruined,  of  Villeneuve- 
lez-Avignon.  Ambulatories  are  generally  only 
one  story  high  in  whatever  style  they  are  car- 
ried out ;  but,  in  connection  with  the  cathedral 
at  Verona,  there  is  one  two  stories  high,  and  at 
Monte  Oliveto  Maggiore,  near  Asciano,  in  Tus- 
cany, the  great  cloister,  famous  for  its  fresco 
paintings,  has  ambulatories  in  three  superim- 
posed stories.  At  Assisi,  in  Umbria,  a  change 
of  level  iKJtween  the  two  sides  of  the  cloister  is 
met  by  a  two-storied  ambulatory.  At  Mont  S. 
Michel,  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,  the  great 
cloister  is  built  upon  the  roof  of  a  vaulte<l  cham- 
ber below;  this  because  the  whole  group  of 
structures,  church  and  convent,  with  refectories 
and  lodgings,  is  piled  high  upon  the  top  and 
sides  of  a  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  roc^ky 
hill. 

In  a  long-established  ecclesiastical  or  monas- 
tic institution,  the  cloister  becomes  the  fjarticu- 
lar  recreation  ground  and  place  of  meeting  for 
the  inmates,  the  clergy  of  high  rank  appropriat- 
ing to  themselves  one  side  of  the  ambulatory, 
or  the  whole,  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
buildings  of  occupancy  frequently  took  their 
light  from  the  open  space,  and  one  sees  a  little 
apparatus  of  wires  or  cords  by  means  of  which 
the  occupant  of  a  third-story  room  will  draw 
water  in  a  small  pail  from  the  fountain  or  well 
in  the  middle  of  the  garth  without  having  to 
leave  his  window.  Lavatories,  and  sometimes 
large  fountains  for  the  monks  to  wash  before 
going  to  meals,  are  sometimes  provided  under 
cover  in  rooms,  or  in  widen ings  or  extensions 
of  the  ambulatory.  It  is  usual  to  have  the 
garth  accessible  from  the  ambulatory  only  in 
one,  two,  or  four  points  by  means  of  a  gap  in 
the  dwarf  wall  which  carries  the  colunms  of  the 
arcade.  This  evidently  to  save  the  gardens  or 
the  patch  of  grass  fix)m  too  constant  and  un- 
necessary invasion.  —  R.  S. 

CLOISTERED  ARCH.  Same  as  Clois- 
tered Vault.     (See  Vault.) 

CLOISTER  GARTH;  CLOISTER 
GREEN.     (See  Cloister.) 

CLOIT,   CHRISTIAN;  bell  founder. 

In  1448,  with  the  assistance  of  Heinrich 
Brodennann,  Cloit  cast  the  great  bell  called 
Pretiosa  of  Cologne  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest 
in  existence.  The  name  of  the  bell,  the  date  of 
its  casting,  and  the  names  of  the  makers  arc 
inscribed  upon  it. 

Allgemeine  deutsche  Biographie. 

CLOSE.  (Sometimes  pronoimceil  to  rhyme 
with  dose.)     The  plot  of  ground  occupied  by  a 
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cathedral  and  its  de])eudeut  buildings,  and 
formerly  always  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The  closes 
of  some  English  cathedrals  are  extensive,  and 
contain  fine  trees  of  great  age ;  the  buildings 
also,  being  groui)cd  in  a  picturesque  fieishiou, 
give  a  parklike  character  to  the  whole. 

CLOSER.  The  last  stone  or  brick  laid 
in  a  course,  or  part  of  course,  fitted  to  the 
opening  so  as  to  complete  the  row.  In  brick- 
work, the  closer  may  be  a  whole  brick  or  less. 
Queen  closer  is  less  than  half  a  brick ;  king 
closer  more  than  half  a  brick  ;  brick  or  brick- 
bat, any  portion  of  a  brick  having  one  unbroken 
end. 

CLOSET.  A,  Originally,  a  private  room ; 
the  sitting  room  or  chamber  of  a  person  of  some 
distinction. 

B.  In  modem  usage,  a  place  for  storage^ 
distinguished  from  a  cupboard  only  as  being 
larger,  perhaps  large  enough  for  a  person  to 
enter.  By  extension,  the  term  covers  such  a 
small  room  when  fitted  with  conveniences  for 
washing,  and  the  Uke,  as  a  wash  closet,  a  dress- 
ing closet. 

'Plate  Cloiet.  In  Great  Britain,  a  closet 
or  small  room  connected  with  the  butler's 
offices  for  th^  custody  of  plate.  When  the  plate 
is  of  much  value,  such  a'  closet  is  commonly 
made  fireproof  and  is  called  a  plate  room  or 
plate  safe  (Kerr).  In  the  United  States, 
usually  a  much  less  pretentious  compartment 
called  silver  closet,  silver  safe. 

SUver  Closet.     (See  Plate  Closet.) 

CLOSURE.  A  wall,  balustrade,  or  arcade 
serving  as  a  screen ;  but  where  standing  at  the 
edge  of  a  roof,  gallery,  or  the  like,  serving  us  a 
para])et.  The  term  is  especially  used  for  a 
short  length  of  such  wall,  etc.,  which  is  set  be- 
tween two  columns,  having  usually  no  connec- 
tion with  the  columns,  but  standing  free. 

CLOTHES  DRTER.  A  frame  on  which 
to  hang  clothes  and  the  like  for  <lrying ;  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  siich  a  frame  in  an 
enclosure,  together  with  appliances  to  supply 
artificial  heat.     (See  Laundiy.) 

CLUB  HOUSE.  A  building  occupied  by  a 
club.  The  main  requirements  of  such  a  house 
are  usually  those  of  social  intercourse,  as  read- 
ing rooms,  conversation  rooms,  dining  rooms, 
etc.,  with  usually  some  arrangements  for  a 
library,  and  the  necessary  offices  for  the  clerks 
and  stewartl,  or  superintendent,  as  well  as  for 
the  house  servants.  Some  clu1)s  ha>ing  a 
special  purpose,  as  political,  literary,  or  artistic^ 
require  to  be  provided  also  with  picture  gal- 
leries, with  large  rooms  for  gatherings,  or  for 
libraries  of  imusual  size.  The  most  important 
clubs  and  'the  most  costly  and  elegant  houses 
have  been  generally  those  of  London.  They 
stand  on  Pall  Mall,  St.  James  Street,  Piccadilly, 
and  neighbouring  streets,  and  are  sometimes  very 
stately  mansions.     Club  houses  have  recently 
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Club  Housk:  UMiVBRiiTr  Club.  New  Yuhk:  Gkound  Floor. 


Clvb  House:  Uhituuitt  Club,  New  York;   Sbcomd  Pkixcipal  Floor. 


Club  House:  Univebsitt  Club,  New  York;  One  of  the  Two  Mezzanines. 


Club  House  :  Unxveesity  Club,  New  York  ;  Third  Principal  Floor. 
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CLUNOH 
been  built  in  American  cities  Tying  with  those 
of  LoDiIon  in  importance.  —  R.  S. 

CIiUNCH.     lu  local  Britiah  umge,  a  stiff 
clay  or  chalk,  used  in  primitive  building. 

CIiUITIAC.      Pertaining    to  the   monaatic 
order  of  Cluny.     (See  Cluniac  Architecture.) 


OLTTBTBBBD  FIBR 
ing  of  the  proto-Gothic  buildinga  of  the  east 
and  northeant  of  France,  especially  the  church 
of  S.  Denia.  It  ia  also  claimed  lor  them  tliat 
they  established  a  school  of  sculpture  of  singular 
intelligence  and  artiatic  feehng.  (See  Koman- 
eeque  Architecture.) 
CLUWT,  HOTBI.  OP.  (See  Hfitolde  Cluny.) 
CLUSTERED  PIER;  ptt.t.ab  A  jtillar 
or  pier  cumposeU  of  a  number  of  shafts  grouped 
together,  uHua.ll|  arounil  a  central,  more  massive, 


Club  Huuhe:   UNivEKsiTy  Club,  Nbw  Yoke.    (Skc  Plans.) 


CLimiAC  ARcaiTBcrmuB.     That  of 

the  style  developed  by  the  Cluniac  monks,  and 
especially  that  of  the  great  abbey  of  Cluny  in 
the  French  department  of  Saone-et-Loire.  The 
Cluuiac  architecture  and  sculpture  has  to  do 
especially  with  this  abbey  and  with  its  immediate 
effect  upon  buildings  erected  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  abbey  church  of  Cluny,  finished  in 
the  earlier  years  of  the  twelfth  century,  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  most  splendid 
Romanesque  buihhng  in  France.  It  has  now 
entirely  disap[)eare<l.  It  is  claimed  for  the 
Cluniac  monks  that  they  were  the  most  scientific 
builders  of  the  Romanesque  epoch,  and  that 
their  study  of  geometry  led  directly  to  the  build- 


shaft  or  core,  as  in  the  piers  separating  the 
aisles  of  mediteval  churches.  This  clustering  of 
shafts,  which  became  general  after  1300  in 
Western  Europe,  seems  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  use  of  boltels  at  the  angles  nf  the  early 
Xorman  and  Romanesque  sqiinre  piers.  Except 
in  England,  the  minor  shafts  (each  of  which 
usually  corrraponda  to  a  particular  vaulting  rib 
or  pier  arch  moulding)  were  almost  always 
engagcdintlie  central  mass;  but  in  Great  Britain 
they  were  frequently  in  the  early  English  period 
detached,  tied  together  at  intervals  by  moulded 
bands  forming  boinl  stones,  and  made  of  dark 
Purbeck  marble  to  contrast  with  the  lighter  stone 
of  the  masonry. 


COAOH  HOnSH 

Th«  clustered  pHpyrus  stalk  or  lutiu  colimmi 
of  Egyptian  tomba  and  temples  are,  properly 
spealuiig,  nut  pillaiv,  but  luluiuna  of  quutrefoQ 
ur  ot'tufitil  plan.  (f>ee  Coluuio ;  Gutbic  Archi- 
tecture; Pier.)    (Cut,  col.  62a.)  — A.  D.  V.  H. 

COACH  BOUSE.  Same  an  (Janiage  Uouw. 


OOB 

COATnro.  According  to  En^iah  uaag^ 
the  aggreg-^te  of  oererai  coata  of  paint,  vanii^h, 
or  planter,  applied  in  close  ■uecession  u  npidlf 
an  permitted  by  good  work. 

In  L'nited  States  usage,  same  aa  Coat ;  or 
the  operation  of  applying  a  cuat. 


COAMIHO.  A  frame  around  an  o)ictiing  in 
a  floor  or  roi)f,  riHinj;  alwve  the  suiniiituling  level 
to  prevent  the  flow  of  water  into  the  opening. 
Especially  wjicn  arounil  a  Hciittle. 

COASSB  axUPF.  In  England,  the  first 
or  rough  cout  of  jilaster  a|>|ilieil  to  the  masoni; 
or  latliH.  It  in  cdmiKMol  of  time,  sand,  and 
cow's  or  goat's  hair  in  proportions  varj-ing 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  or  local 
practice.  In  the  Ilniteil  Stiitex,  generally 
eulle<l  SiTatch  or  Scratched  Coat.  (See  Planter ; 
Plantering.) 

COAT.  A  layer  of  paint,  plaster,  mortar,  or 
the  like  an  applied  to  a.  wall  or  floor.    The  term 


CLtrsTKRKD  Pifr:   Codbnhor.  Nurthampton- 

ie  restricted  to  a  liquid  or  semiliquid  substance 
so  applied.  (See  Veneer  for  a  covering  of  solid 
material.) 


COAT  OF  ASMS.  In  hersldty,  a  completa 
arrangement  of  the  bearings  belonging  to  one 
[NTsoR  :  usually  an  achievement.  The  term  is 
without  precise  signiticancc,  for  its  original 
meaning  Ir  the  embroidered  surcoat  of  a  man  it 
arms  in  which  his  amioria]  bearings  were  shown, 
and  in  modem  usage  it  covers  sometitues  the 
whole  achiei'cment,  sometimes  the  escutcheon 
alone. 

COATROOM.  A  room  where  out-of-iliM^r 
garnjcnts,  aniiill  baggage,  parcels,  etc.,  may  be 
left  on  temporal^'  stonigi' :  us  in  a  hotel,  a  rail- 
way station,  or  the  like.    (Compare  Cloakroom.) 


COB,  A  mixture  of  clay,  straw,  and  gravd, 
or  of  similar  materials,  for  the  construction  of 
walls  of  a  primitive  class. 


COBBLSSTONB 


OOCKBBELL 
some  parts  of  Yorkghire  (Engknd),  as  well  as  in 
parta  of  the  United  States,  to  build  the  walls  of 

COB  aonsil  a  houae  constructed  with 
walls  of  cub. 

COCHIN  CHINA,  ASCHITBCTUHII  OF. 

(See  Farther  India,  Architecture  of.) 

nnrroj.-B *  A  winding  stair;  also  a  tur- 
ret or  tower  containing  such  a  stair. 

COCHLBART:  COCHLBATB;  COCH< 
IiEATED.  Spirally  or  helically  twisted,  like  a 
snail  shell ;  as,  a  cochlear;  stair. 

COCK.  A  mechanical  device  for  controlling 
tbe  flow  of  water  or  other  hquid,  either  at  any 
point  in  the  hue  of  pipe  (stop  cock),  or  at  an 
outlet  end  of  a  pipe  Une,  in  combination  with  a, 
nozzle  or  discharge  spout  at  a  plumbing  fixture 
(bibb  cock,  faucet).  Uocks  are  designated  by 
tbe  fixture  for  which  they  are  intended  (as  a 
basin  or  bath  cock);  by  the  service  which  they 
are  intended  to  render;  by  their  mechanical 
construction  (ball  cock,  compression  cock,  three- 
way  cock,  ground  key  cock,  self-clc«itig  cock) ; 
or  by  the  fluid  flowing  through  them  (water, 
gas,  steam  cock).     (See  Faucet.)—  W.  P.  G. 

Bibb     Cook.       (Sometimes      abbreviated 

"  bibb.")     A  fitting  for  the  discharge  of  water 

into  fixtures,  usually  with  a  bent  down  nozzle. 

—  W.  P.  G. 


Clubtehkd  HlKK. 

COBBLBSTONEL  A  medium-sized  atone 
worn  round  by  nurine  or  fiuvial  action.  Cob- 
blestones are  used  to  make  a  very  primitive 
and  objectionable  pavement  for  city  streets ;  to 
pave  the  gutters  of  macadamized  roads ;  and  in 


chitect  and  archaeologist;  b.  April  38,  1788; 
d.  Sept.  17,  18C3. 

0.  R.  Cockcrell  was  the  second  son  of  Samuel 
Pepys  Cockerel!  (see  Cockerell,  S.  P.),  and  in 
1609  became  an  osxistant  of  Sir  Robert  Smirke 
(see  Smirke,  R.)  during  the  reconstruction  of 
Covent  Ganlcu  theatre,  London.  In  1810  he 
commenced  a  tour  of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Sicily, 
and  Italy.  April,  1811,  with  Baron  Hallervon 
Halleratein  (see  Hallcr  von  Hallerstein),  archi- 
tect of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  Baron  Stackelberg 
(see  Stackelberg),  and  others,  Cockerell  went  to 
jEgina  and  excavatol  the  niins  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva  (then  called  temple  of  Jupiter  Pan- 
helleiiius).  In  1812  they  excavated  the  ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Basso;, 
near  Pbigaleia  in  Arcadia.  The  frieze  of  this 
temple  was  bought  by  the  British  Museum  in 
1813.  Cockerell  published  the  resulta  of  his 
inveatigntions  under  the  title  The  Temple  of 
Jupiter  PtinhelteMtua  at  jSgina  and  of  Apollo 
EpicuTiuH  at  B(MS«,  near  Phtf/aleia  in  Ar- 
cadia {Loaiion,  1860,  lvol.,folio).  Hisstudiea 
of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Oljniipwi  at  Agri- 
gentum  were  published  in  1830  with  other 
monographs  by  W.  Kinnard,  T.  L.  Donalilson, 
W.  Jenkins,  and  W.  Railtoii  in  a  volume  sup- 
plementary to  the  Antiquities  of  Atketm  by 
Stuart  and  Revett.  He  was  appointed  surveyor 
of  S.  Paul's  cathedral  in  1819.  About  1830 
he  began  the  National  Monument  in  Edinburgh, 
which  was  never  completed.     In  1833  he  sue- 


ooce:brbll 

oeeded  Sir  John  Soane  (see  Soane,  Sir  J.)  as 
architect  of  the  Bank  of  England  He  was 
elected  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1829, 
and  in  1836  Royal  Academician.  From  1840 
to  1857  he  was  professor  of  architecture  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  London.  In  1847  he  suc- 
ceeded Harvey  Lonsdale  Elmes  (see  Elmes,  H. 
L.)  as  architect  of  S.  Creorge's  Hall,  Liverpool. 
His  designs  for  the  scidpture  of  the  pediment 
of  this  building  were  published  in  the  papers  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (1863— 
1864,  p.  17).  Cockerell  was  president  of  the 
Royal  Institute  'of  British  Architects  in  1860- 
1861,  Clievalier  of  the  Legion  d'Hoa  neur,  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
etc.  He  was  buried  in  S.  Paid's  cathedral. 
Much  of  his  success  was  due  to  his  skill  in 
drawing  the  human  figure. 

Sidney  Smirke,  Professor  C.  R.  Cockerell,  in 
R.  I.  B.  A.  papers^  1803-1864;  Obituary  in 
Builder,  180:i,  p.  683. 

OOCKERULL,  FREDERICK  PEPT8  ;  ar- 
chitect; b.  1833;  d.  Nov.  7,  1878. 

A  son  of  C.  R.  Cockerell  (see  Cockerell,  C. 
R.).  He  built  the  memorial  column  at  Castle 
Howard  (England),  and  the  Freemasons'  Hall 
in  London. 

Obituary  in  BuUder,  Nov.  16,  1878. 

COCBIERELL,  SABCUEL  PEPT8 ;  archi- 
tect; b.  about  1754;  d.  July  12,  1827. 

Cockerell  was  de8<'ended  from  Paulina,  a  sis- 
ter of  the  famoiui  Samuel  Pepys,  author  of 
Pepys^s  Diary,  and  secretary  of  the  admiralty 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Sir  Robert  Taylor  (see  Taylor,  R.).  He  was 
surveyor  of  the  East  India  House,  and  held 
other  important  olfices.     (Sec  Cockerell,  C.  R.) 

Redprave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

COCKINO.     Same  as  Caidking. 

COCKIiE.  A.  The  same  as  Cochlea  and 
Cochleate  ;  used  either  as  a  noun  or  acyective ; 
helically  winding. 

B,  A  kiln  or  furnace  for  drying  (1)  hops; 
(2)  porcelain  ware  or  biscuit  after  it  has  been 
dipped  in  the  glaze,  and  before  the  burning. 

COCKLOFT.  The  loft  or  garret  under  a 
roof,  above  the  highest  ceiling;  usually  waste 
space,  or  u»e<l  for  storage.  A  story  in  the 
roof,  finished  for  occupancy,  with  ceilings,  win- 
dows, etc.,  is  not  a  cockloft. 

COCKPIT.  A.  An  encdosed  area  for  cock 
fighting ;  hence,  by  extension,  a  building  for 
such  a  purpose. 

B.  The  pit  of  a  theatre.  Obsolete ;  in  use 
as  late  as  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century ; 
so  calle<l  from  its  fonn  and  general  appearance, 
resembling  that  of  A. 

C.  In  local  English  usage,  the  Treasury  or 
Privy  Council  Chambers,  from  the  popular  name 
of  the  building  opposite  Whitehall,  Westminster 
(London),  in  which  these  offices  were  formerly 
domiciled. 
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CODUCCI,     BfAXTRO     (MORBTTO),   of 

Bergamo,  ''Moro  Lombardo^'  (Muntz) ;  archi- 
tect and  sculptor. 

In  a  document  dated  July,  1476,  the  design 
and  construction  of  the  ^e  church  of  S. 
Michele  in  Isola  at  Venice  is  ascribed  to 
"Moretto  di  Lorenzo  da  Venezia"  (Moschini, 
op.  cit.).  In  1482  "Moretto"  took  chaige  of 
the  works  at  the  campanile  of  S.  Marco,  and 
June  12,  1483,  was  chosen  proto-maestro  of  the 
new  church  of  S.  Zaccaria  (Venice),  begun  by 
Antonio  Gambello  (see  Gambello,  A.).  He  built 
the  great  stairway  of  the  Scuola  di  S.  Marco. 
In  the  memoranda  of  a  lawsuit  between  his 
heirs  and  the  authorities  of  the  church  of  S. 
Maria  Formosa  (Venice),  in  1506,  Mauro  di 
Coducci  is  mentioned  as  the  architect  of  that 
building.  The  names  Moro,  Moretto,  Moreto, 
appear  frequently  in  the  Venetian  records  at 
this  time,  but  they  do  not  always  refer  to  the 
architect  Coducci. 

Paoletti,  Rinciscimento,  Vol.  II. ;  MtLntz,  Ben- 
aissance  ;  Moschini,  Guida  di  Venezia. 

CCELANAOL7PHIC.     (See  Relief.) 

COELHANN,  BOIDIUS;  architect. 

Egidius  Coelmami  rebuilt  the  choir  of  the 
Liebfrauenkerke  at  Amstenlam,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  1452. 

Galland,  Hollandische  Baukunst  vnd  BildnereL 

CCBNACULX7M.  In  ancient  Roman 
houses,  the  supper  room,  and  hence  often  any 
upper  room  or  suite  of  rooms,  because  the  coena 
was  commonly  eaten  in  an  upper  room.  It  is 
also  applied  to  a  banqueting  room,  and  in  a  few 
instances  to  boxes  in  the  upper  tier  of  a  circus. 

COFFEE  HOUSE.  In  England,  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  a  kind 
of  tavern,  esjjecially  devoted  to  the  taking  of 
coffee  and  chocolate,  indulging  in  conversation, 
etc.  The  custom  is  obsolete  except  in  history 
and  literature.  At  the  present  time,  a  place  of 
refresliment,  often  one  from  which  alcoholic 
drinks  are  excluded. 

COFFEE  ROOM.  In  England,  and  until 
very  recent  times,  the  principal  eating  room  and 
sitting  room  of  a  hotel ;  the  hotels  not  being 
large,  or  afiecting  much  elegance  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  little 
in  the  way  of  reception  room  or  drawing-ruom. 
Ladies  were  sup|)o8ed  to  have  a  sitting  room  of 
their  own,  and  gentlemen  guests  met  friends  in 
the  coffee  room,  which  ser\'ed  also  for  meals. 

COFFER.  In  classic  and  neoclassic  archi- 
tei^ture  a  recessed  {mnel,  usually  square  or 
octagonal.  Such  panels  are  common  in  the 
inner  surfaces  of  cupolas,  wagon  vaidts,  and  the 
like,  and  are,  in  original  Roman  construction,  as 
in  the  Pantheon,  the  basilica  of  Maxentius,  etc., 
a  sinking  in  the  solid  masonry.  In  modem 
work,  cofiers  are  most  often  produced  in  lath 
and  plaster,  or  other  thin  and  cheap  material. 
(Same  as  Caisson,  II.) 
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COFFER  DAM.  A  temporary  dam  made 
to  exclude  the  water  from  a  place  upou  which 
it  is  desired  to  build.  In  the  usual  form  it  is 
composed  of  au  outer  and  an  inner  row  of  piles 
witli  waling  pieces,  or  stringers,  to  guide  and 
support  the  sheet  piling  which  is  driven  be- 
tween the  piles  of  each  row,  forming  a  double 
enclosure.  The  space  between  the  rows  is  then 
cleaned  of  all  material  not  water-tight,  and 
filled  in  with  puddled  clay  and  gravel  to  make 
the  enclosure  water-tight.  It  is  sometimes 
made  of  large  timber  piles  driven  close  together, 
jointed  and  caulked,  and  tied  together  with  wal- 
ing pieces.  A  bank  of  earth  is  sometimes  suffi- 
cient in  shallow  water.  The  water  is  pumped 
out,  and  the  construction  proceeds.  —  W.  R.  H. 

COFFERINO.  The  whole  of  the  coffers  of 
a  ceiling,  or  the  system  of  coffers  constituting 
its  design.     (See  Caisson,  II.) 

COOOINO.     (See  Caulking.) 

COO  HOLD.  A  connection  for  securing 
two  intersecting  horizontal  timbers  in  a  framed 
structure,  consisting  of  a  tongue  formed  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  timber  which  engages  in  a 
notch  cut  in  the  under  side  of  the  other. 

COIONE.  A.  Primarily,  a  wedge ;  hence, 
the  comer  of  a  building,  and  finally,  one  of  the 
stones  forming  the  comer.  In  this  sense  these 
forms  are  obsolete.     (See  Quoin.) 

B,  A  wedgelike  block  resting  on  any  in- 
clined surface  to  bring  the  masonry  up  to  a 
level  bed. 

COILANAOL7PHIC.     (See  ReHef.) 

COIN.     (See  Coigne.) 

COIT.  In  England,  au  early  type  of  build- 
ing combining  a  cattle  stable,  bam,  and  dwell- 
ing (Addy). 

COLARD  (COLART)  DE  OIVRT  ;  archi- 
tect;  d.  Dec.  18,  1452. 

Colard  appears  to  have  succeeded  Jehan 
d'Orbais  as  maltre  (Vo&uvre  of  tlie  cathedral 
of  Reims  in  1416.  He  built  the  great  choir 
screen  (jub^)  of  that  cathedral,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  1747. 

Baucbalf  Dictionnaire ;  Lance,  Diciionnaire. 

COLAS,  ANTHOINE  (  ANTOINE )  ; 
architect. 

Maltre  d'oeuvre  et  expert  jur4  of  the  city 

of  Troyes.     About  1461   he  succeeded  Simon 

Royer  as  maistre  des  masons  of  the  cathedral 

of  Troyes,  and  undertook  the  decoration  of  the 

beautiful  southern  portal.      In  1470-1473  he 

worked  on  the  pillars  and  vaults  of  the  nave. 

Assier,  Les  Arts  et  les  Artistes  dans  Vancienne 
Capitale  de  la  Champagne;  Bauchal,  Diction- 
naire. 

COLD  ORAPERT.  A  building,  mainly  of 
glass  in  light  sash,  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
grapevines,  but  without  artificial  heat.  (See 
Greenhouse.) 

COLDROOM.  A  room  for  cold  storage; 
that  is  to  say,  one  in  which,  while   nothing 
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shall  be  frozen,  everything  shall  be  kept  at  a 
low  temperature.  This  is  usually  done  by  the 
presence  of  ice  which,  as  it  melts,  chills  the  air 
within  the  room;  but  precautions  have  to  be 
taken  to  carry  away  the  water  which  flows 
from  the  ice,  and  to  prevent  too  great  a  fall  of 
temperature. 

COLECHX7RCH,  PETER  OF.  (See  Peter 
of  Colechurch.) 

COLIN,  ALEXANDER;  sculptor  and 
architect;  b.  1536;  d.  1612. 

There  is  a  contract  dated  March  7,  1558, 
between  the  elector  Otto  Heinrich  and  the 
sculptor  Alexander  Colin  of  Mecheln,  for  carv- 
ing the  coat  of  arms  over  the  door  of  the  Otto- 
Heinrichsbau  in  the  castle  at  Heidelberg, 
Grermany,  and  for  fourteen  statues  and  four- 
teen win(lows.  After  finishing  this  work  Colin 
was  called  to  Innsbruck  (Austrian  Tyrol)  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  to  complete  (1562- 
1566)  the  monument  to  Maximilian  I.  in  the 
Hoficirche  which  had  been  begun  by  Peter 
Abel.  Attributed  to  Colin  are  the  fountain  in 
the  Thiergarten  at  Innsbruck  (1564),  the 
monument  of  the  £mperor  Ferdinand  I.  in  the 
cathedral  of  Prague  (1564-1589),  and  other 
monuments  at  Innsbruck  and  elsewhere. 

Ritter  von  Schttnherr,  Alexander  Colin  und 
siene  Werke,  in  Mittheilungen  des  Heidelherger 
Schlnsses ;  Rosenberg,  Quellen  zur  Oeschichte  des 
Heidelherger  Schlosses;  Koch-Seitz,  Das  Ileidel- 
berger  Schloss. 

COLIN  DE  BERNEVAL.  (See  Bemeval, 
Colin  de.) 

COLISEUM.  The  largest  Roman  amphi- 
theatre known  to  us.  It  stands  in  Rome  south- 
east of  the  Forum,  in  a  fiat  which  continues 
the  valley  in  which  the  Forum  is  situated.  Its 
exterior  is  well  preserveil  for  about  four  fifths  of 
its  perimeter,  except  that  the  fittings  of  the  up- 
permost part  are  uncertain.  It  was  built  by 
Vespasian  and  his  son  and  successor,  Titus,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  third  story  of  the 
exterior,  the  solid  wall  with  pilasters  forming 
the  fourth  story  having  been  added  in  tlie  third 
century.     (Also  spelled  colosseum.) 

COLLAR.  A.  A  de<x)rated  cincture,  belt, 
or  band  alK)ut  a  column  or  other  member, 
whether  actually  a  separate  piece,  or  a  mould- 
ing formed  in  the  substance  itself  of  the  column. 
Hence,  a  necking  in  a  classic  Tuse^m  or  Doric 
or  Greek  lonicj  capital.     (See  Onler.) 

B.  A  metal  band  applied  for  strengthening, 
as  to  the  head  of  a  pile  to  prevent  splintering. 

C.  A  collar  l)eam. 

COLLEOE.  A.  An  institution  governed  by 
a  body  of  men  associated  for  literary  or  ecclesi- 
astical pursuits ;  especially  an  institution  of 
learning  to  which  students  resort  after  leaving 
the  orrlinary  schools,  and  at  any  age,  usually 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  years. 

B.   A  building  intended  for  use  in  higher 
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education,  or  more  commonly  a  group  of  buildings 
forming  together  the  necessary  accommodation 
for  a  number  of  students  and  their  professors 
and  other  teachers.  The  colleges  of  the  English 
universities  are  separate  corporations  which 
unite  in  having  a  common  tie  in  the  University 
Senate  and  its  chancellor  or  vice  chancellor. 
Each  college  has  one  or  several  buildings,  and 
these  are  generally  arranged  on  the  four  sides 
of  open  courts,  generally  called  quadrangles. 
The  essential  buildings  are  the  rooms  of  lodging 
for  students  and  tutors,  fellows,  and  chiefs  of 
the  college,  for  the  lecture  rooms  are  usually  at 
another  place,  in  a  building  common  to  the 
university.  The  older  colleges  have,  however, 
each  a  very  stately  hall  and  sometimes  also  a 
chapel ;  and  in  certain  cases  the  chapel  is  a 
building  of  peculiar  magnificence,  as  in  the 
instance  of  King's  College  at  Cambridge.  The 
buildings  of  the  colleges  are  so  commonly  of  an 
interesting  type  of  Tudor  or  Jacobean  architec- 
ture that  those  styles  when  applied  to  domestic 
and  civic  work  have  gained  the  name  of  Col- 
legiate Gothic. 

In  America,  colleges  are  independent  of  one 
another,  and  a  university  is  merely  a  college 
which  is  rich  and  has  added  postgraduate  and 
other  courses  to  its  usual  academic  course.  The 
architecture  of  colleges  and  universities  is,  there- 
fore, the  same,  and  the  tendency  is  to  build 
separate  and  detached  buildings  standing  about 
in  the  grounds  occupieil  by  the  institution  with- 
out much  common  plan.  A  serious  attempt 
was  made  at  Yale  College,  beginning  in  1868, 
to  enclose  with  the  different  dormitories,  chapels, 
etc.,  a  very  large  quadrangle,  but  tlie  spirit  of 
continuity  was  not  sufficient,  and  the  plan  did 
not  wholly  succeed.  Trinity  College  in  Con- 
necticut, near  Hartford,  was  designed  by  William 
Burges  of  London,  with  three  small  quadrangles. 
The  great  Baltimore  institution,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  has  no  decorative  buildings,  but 
simply  such  structures  as  are  alwolutely  needed 
for  the  lecture  rooms,  laboratories,  etc.,  and 
these  are  scattered  about  the  city.  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  has  moved  twice  within 
forty  years,  first  from  what  is  now  the  business 
part  of  the  city  to  Forty-ninth  Street  and  Madi- 
son Avenue,  and,  in  1897,  to  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixteenth  Street  where  a  large  plot  of  ground 
has  been  secured  and  where  buildings  of  great 
cost  and  permanence  have  been  erected.  These 
colleges  differ  among  themselves  in  that  some 
have  dormitories  and  others  provide  no  lodging 
rooms  whatever. —  R.  S. 

Christ  Church  College.  One  of  the  old  es- 
tablished colleger*  of  Oxford  University,  occupy- 
ing buildings  whicli  surround  a  very  large  court. 
The  hall  is  peculiarly  interesting  because  of  the 
interior  of  the  hall  pn)per,  which  was  built  under 
the  direction  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  a  Vautiful 
late  Perpendicular  style,  with  an  open  timber 
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roof  of  oak,  richly  carved,  and  a  beautiful  vesti- 
bule built  in  1640  and  roofed  with  fine  vaulting 
in  a  style  of  an  earlier  period.  It  is  also  the 
largest  hall  in  Oxford,  the  dimensions  usually 
given  being  40  feet  wide  by  50  feet  high  to  the 
ridge,  and  about  114  feet  long.  The  great  court 
or  quadrangle  is  known  as  *'Tom  Quad,"  the 
name  being  derived  from  the  great  bell  in  the 
tower  over  the  gateway,  always  called  Tom  or 
Tom  of  Oxford,  or  the  Mighty  Tom,  and  said  to 
weigh  seventeen  thousand  pounds.  The  college 
has  another  quadrangle  called  Peckwater,  the 
principal  buildings  upon  which  are  of  Palladian 
architecture  built  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy. 
The  cathedral  at  Oxfonl,  the  smallest,  but  one 
of  the  most  interesting,  in  England,  is  immedi- 
ately connected  with  Christ  Church  College  and 
is  entered  from  the  Tom  Quad. — R.  S. 

Keble  College.  One  of  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  University;  a  new  foundation,  dating 
from  1868,  and  named  after  the  Rev.  John 
Keble,  author  of  The  CJiristian  Year.  The 
buildmgs  are  of  an  interesting  type  of  Victorian 
Grothic  by  one  of  the  best  masters  of  the  style, 
Butterfield.  The  Keble  Memorial  Chai>el  is 
peculiarly  interesting. 

King's  College.  One  of  the  colleges  of 
Cambridge  University,  England.  Founded  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  the  earliest  important  es- 
tablishment in  Cambridge,  but  containing  none 
of  tlie  earlier  buildings  except  the  chapel.  The 
hall  is,  however,  interesting,  with  a  splendid 
Jacobean  screen  of  car\'ed  woo<l.  The  great 
row  of  buildings  designed  by  Gibbs  and  built  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  an 
interesting  piece  of  late  ueoclassic  work. 

King  8  College  Chapel.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  college  and  an  unsurpassed  building  of  English 
Perpendicidar  architecture.  The  fine  vaulted 
ceiling  is  one  of  the  three  important  pieces  of  that 
singular  and  wholly  English  design  existing  (the 
other  two  being  S.  George's  Chapel  at  W^indsor 
and  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chajicl  at  Westminster) 
and  this  exceeds  the  otliers  greatly  in  size. 
No  cathedral  in  England  has  a  more  impressive 
interior  than  this  superb  building,  more  than  300 
feet  long  and  di\ide(l  into  twelve  uniform  bays. 

Magdalen  College  ;  Tower.  (Always  pRv 
nounced  Maudlin.)  One  of  the  earliest  colleges 
of  Oxford,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  wntury,  and 
retaining  some  of  its  ancient  buildings.  The 
tower,  of  Perpendicular  Gothic,  and  said  to  l)e 
145  feet  high,  is  near  the  head  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Cherw'ell,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
Gothic  towers  existing.  The  hall  is  mostly  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  ceiling  is  much 
later  and  not  appropriate.  The  Ganlens  (Mag- 
dalen Groves),  and  Magdalen  College  Walks  are 
celobnited,  partly  on  account  of  the  view  of  the 
cH)llege  buildings  which  they  afford. 

Medical  College.  An  institution  for  the 
training  of  physicians  and  surgeons.     The  build- 
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ings  for  such  an  institution  require  some  rooms 
and  halls  peculiar  to  the  course  of  study,  and 
not  found  elsewhere  (see  Anatomical  Theatre; 
Dissecting  Room).  Medical  colleges  are  usually 
located  in  the  great  cities  on  account  of  the 
opportunities  for  observing  clinical  treatment 
and  surgical  practice.  Even  in  cities,  however, 
it  is  quite  usual  to  found  a  hospital  in  immediate 
connection  with  a  medical  college  for  the  express 
purpose  of  furnishing  clinical  instruction.  The 
treatment  in  such  hospitals,  or  at  least  in  the 
open  wards  of  them,  is  usually  gratuitous,  the 
patient  submitting  to  the  comparative  publicity 
of  treatment  in  the  way  of  compensation  for  the 
medical  and  surgical  aid  furnished.  Labora- 
tories and  rooms  for  histological  and  other 
forms  of  research  fonn  part  of  a  highly  organ- 
ized medical  college,  but  their  presence  does 
not  involve  any  architectural  peculiarities). 

—  R.  S. 
New  College.     One  of  the  oldest  colleges  of 

Oxford  University,  founded  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  retaining 
still  many  buildings  of  tliat  epoch.  The  chafiel 
is  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish Gothic,  as  it  is  reputed  to  be  the  earliest 
Perpendicular  building,  and  of  very  beautiful 
design. 

Robert  College.  Near  Constantinople,  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  Bosphorus ;  founded  by  a 
New  York  merchant  and  built  about  1865. 

Saint  John^B  College.  A,  One  of  the  old 
colleges  of  Cambridge  University,  England. 
The  buildings  are  of  different  date^s,  from  about 
1500  to  1831,  and  enclose  three  courts  or 
quadrangles  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cam,  and 
one  on  the  left  bank,  each  of  these  groups 
forming  a  separate  stnicture  of  archite(!tural 
importance.  The  oldest  buiklings  are  of  fine 
Tudor  (Collegiate  Gothic)  style,  as  is  the  bridge 
which  connects  the  two  groups.  The  dining 
hall  is  a  noble  room  with  an  open  tiuilwr  roof, 
dating  from  about  1610,  and  the  combination 
room  is  a  low-ceiled  Jacobean  hall  of  great 
beauty. 

B.  A  college  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
founded  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Part  of  the  front  is  of  a  still  earlier  time,  the 
remains  of  a  monastery  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
but  the  most  celebrated  part  of  the  building  is 
the  second  quadrangle,  which  was  built  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  continuation  of  earlier  work,  and  which, 
in  grace  and  refinement,  is  the  nearest  approach 
in  England  to  Italian  Renaissance  architecture. 
Bronze  statues  of  King  Charles  I.  and  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  fill  niches  over  the  gateways. 
The  stone  work  has  suffered  much  from  the 
weather,  but  this  adds  antique  charm  to  the 
whole  without  detracting  from  its  proportions. 

—  R.  S. 
Trinity    College.        The     most    important 

foundation  of  Cambridge  University.     It  was 
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founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  chapel  was 
built  during  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
though  since  refitted  and  lined  with  neoclassical 
woodwork  and  an  enormous  columnar  altarpiece. 
The  great  court  upon  which  the  perpendicular 
windows  of  the  hall  look  has  towered  and 
battlemented  gateways  of  interest,  and  a  late 
neoclassic  fountain.  A  small  court  called 
Neville's  Court  is  in  part  faced  with  buildings 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  Roman  Doric  and 
modifie<l  Ionic  styles,  which  decorate  the  exterior 
of  the  library.  —  R.  S. 

COLLEGE  HALL.  The  large  general 
meeting  room  of  a  college ;  especially,  in  Eng- 
land, a  room  usually  forming  a  building  by  itself 
with  windows  on  both  sides  and  often  a  roof 
whose  interior  constniction  is  made  decorative. 
Such  halls  form  usually  a  part  of  the  quadrangle, 
or  more  properly  of  the  continuous  wall  of  build- 
ings which  enclose  a  quadrangle.  (See  College ; 
Hall.) 

COLLEGLATE  ARCHITECTURE.  Archi- 
tecture having  the  characteristics  of  a  college ; 
particularly  used  of  the  style  employed  in  the 
mediieval  and  Elizabethan  colleges  of  the  great 
British  universities,  with  their  quiet  courtyards 
or  quadrangles,  muUioned  windows,  battle- 
mented parapets,  picturesque  chimneys,  bays, 
and   oriels. 

COLOMBE,  MICHEL ;  s(;ulptor  and  archi- 
tect;  b.  about  1430;  d.  1512. 

Colombe  probably  came  fn)m  Brittany 
(France).  About  1445  he  visited  Burgundy, 
and  came  in  contact  with  the  works  of  Claux 
Sluter  (see  Sluter,  C),  Claux  de  Wer^^e  (see 
Claux  de  Wer^'e),  and  others  of  the  Burgundian 
school.  About  1460  he  opened  an  atelier  in 
the  Rue  des  Filles-Dieu,  at  Tours  (Indre-et- 
Loire,  France).  About  1480  he  designed  a 
monument  for  Loys  Rohault,  Bishop  of  Maille- 
zais  in  Poitou,  France,  and  a  re  table  for  the 
church  of  S.  Satuniin,  at  Tours,  which  was 
destroyed  in  the  Revolution.  His  most  im- 
portant work  is  the  monument  which  Anne  de 
Bretagne,  queen  of  Louis  XII.,onlered  in  1502 
in  memory  of  her  father,  Francois  II.,  Duke  of 
Brittany,  and  his  second  wife.  Marguerite  de 
Foix.  The  de^^ign  was  made  by  Jean  Perr^al 
(see  Perr^al,  J.),  and  the  execution  super- 
intended by  Coloml)e  after  his  seventieth  year. 
This  monument  was  broken  up  in  1792.  The 
fragments  were  put  together  in  1817  and 
placed  in  the  transept  of  the  cathedral  of 
Nantes.  His  fine  biis-relief  of  "  S.  George  and 
the  Dragon,"  formerly  at  the  chateau  of  Gaillon, 
is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

Palustre,  Michel  Colomhe  in  Goz.  d.  Beaux 
Arts  (1884)  ;  MUntz,  Lcs  ScuJptenrn  de  la  Renais- 
sance ;  Filion-Rochebrune,  Poitou  et  Vendee; 
RoulHet,  Michel  Colombe  et  son  GCuvre  ;  Mtintz, 
La  Renaissance  a  VKpoque  de  Charles  VIIL ; 
Brownell,  French  Art ;  Charvet,  Jean  Perreal. 
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OOLOMBIBB 
COLOHBIER.    In  French,  a  pigeon  boiiw. 

Id  English,  a  large  building  of  the  aort,  a  sepa- 
rate biwer  of  con- 
siderable size  and 
importance,  such 
aa  were  attached 
to  large  farms, 
manor  hoiittes, 
i  and  stn>iig  cas- 
tles in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  main- 
tenance by  the 
lord  of  the  manor 
of  agreat  numter 
IB  which 
fed  freely  on  the 
fields  of  his  ten- 
ante  was  one  of 

the     crying    abuses     of    the    feudal    system. 

Throughout  France,  these   towers  were    com- 
monly destroyed  at  tlio  tiiin;  vf  llio  lU'vulutii 

but  a  few  of  great  iiiU^rti^t  rcmaiu.     (Uu 

cola  641.  642  ) 

COLONEITE      Any   dimin«ti\e   col 

umn,  whether  empln\eit  m  ariinteiture 

proper,  like  those  uhidi  diibti 

the   tnfonum   piers   ot   [neih  i  \ 

churches,   ur  in  the  iiidustrml 

or  acceaaorj    arts,   m   wlmli 

architectural     form» 

imitated   ou   a   miiui 

scale       The  earlieat 

examplea  are  those 

figured  m  Assyr 

ian  rehefs  as  supi- 

portmg    the    anhi 

traves  of  a  sort   of 

clerestory  wmduws  , 

they  are  not  uncom 

mon  on  late  Roman 

sartophagi,   and   be- 
come  lery   frequent 

in  rae<li»\al  art 
COLONIAL  AR 

CHITECTURE 

That  of  a  lolon),  ur 

colonies ,    csi>ecialh, 

in  Amcntan  use,  that 

whi(h    prevailed    m 

the     British    settle 

ments    in     Amenua 

and  by  extension,  &n<l 
because  the  style 
cannot  be  dis- 
tinctly separated 
into  chronological 
periods,  as  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It 
is  a  modification  of  the  English  Georgian 
style,  and  descn'cs  some  part  of  the  attention 
which  it  has  received  l^ecause  of  the  singular 


COI^HBIER 


OOLOHNADB 

resulta  of  transferring  the  classic  designs  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  a  new  country  where 
wood  was  largely  used  and  where  the  work- 
men were  far  less  restrained  by  an  educated 
pubhc  opinion.  The  greater  part  ii{  the  build- 
ings of  the  atyle  are  purely  classic  in  their 
intent;  but  there  exists  in  New  England  a 
number  of  buildings  in  which  a  much  eariler 
tradition  of  building  and  simple  decoration  ex- 
ists. An  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  freedom  of 
treatment,  especially  in  interior  work,  ia  to  be 
founil  in  some  of  these  structures.  (See  United 
States,  Architecture  of.  Part  II.) 

Wallia,  Old  Colonial  Arthitfetare  and  Furni- 
ture. BosUin,  1S6T;  Ti*  Georgian  Period,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Architect  and  Building 
News  Co.  (Hart  IV.,  18»9)  ;  Chandler,  The  Colo- 
nial AriAileelurt  of  Maryland,  Penntyfrania, 
attd  Virginia;  Corner  and  Soderholz,  Example* 
of  Dontettte  Colonial  Archittctvrt  in  Margland 
and  Virginia  and  Example*  of  Dome*tie  and 
Ciilonial  Archilecture  in  New  England ;  and 
Crane  and  Soderholz,  Ezainylr*  of  Colonial  Arrhi- 
SiiHtK  Carnlina  and  Georgia;  and 
Gspeciallv,  for  eddences  tiF  Fnglleh  tiaditional 
B  of  work  Earlii  Shade  Itland  Unniei 
id  Early  Connecticut  hovae*  by  Norman 
M  Isham  and  Albert  F  Brown,  Pron- 
del  ice  —  11   ^ 

COLONNAOB  A  number  of 
(.olunuiM  -urauged  in  order, 
lly  in  one  hue,  and  con 
ill  red  in  connection  with 
all  the  details  of  the 
order,  and  sometuuee 
with  the  roof, 
pavement,  stylo- 
bate,  and  other  ad 
jiincte  The  term  u 
usually  limited  to 
btruLtures  in  which 
the  columns  carry  an 
arthiCrave,  and  ex 
( ludes  the  arcade. 
\^  hen  a  colonnade  IB 
I  uned  along  three  or 
luur  Bides  of  the  ex 
tinor  of  a  building, 
I  ir  of  a  large  court  or 
garden,  it  is  calle<l  a 
penstjle  When  at 
tached  to  a  building 
t3  uhich  It  serves  as 
lutrance  porih,  it  is 
I  ailed  a  portico  ,  and 
this  mcamng  is 
^j  often  extended  to 
roofed  colonnades 
of  any  descrip- 
tion. Colonnades 
in  Grecian  architecture  are  peculiar  in  the 
placing  of  the  corner  column,  as  in  the  ex- 
teriors of  Doric  temples,  at  a  smaller  distance 
from  the  two  neighbouring  columns  than  the 
640 
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other  columns   are  from  one  another,  tUa  oa 
account  of  the  suppoBed  need  of  greater  effect 
(^  solidity  at  th«t  point.     The  columns  being 
all  set  Bomewhat  out  of  the  true  rertical  (see 


COLUUN 
by  the  rerolutionista  of  the  Commune,  but  it 
was  rebuilt  in  1874  with  the  olil  material. 

COIXIUR  IIT  ABCUITECTUBB.  (See 
Polychroniy.) 

COLiniBARinsc.  In  Roman  architec- 
ture, a  dovecote ;  and  hence,  from  the  fancied 
resemblance  in  appearance :  — 

A.  A  series  of  small  niches  in  a  sepulchre, 
to  contain  the  cineraiy  urns  with  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased.  The  urns  were  commonly  sunken 
in  the  floor  of  the  niche,  disclosing  only  the 

S.  In  modern  usage,  a  tomb  or  group  of 
sepulchres  jirovided  with  loculi  or  niches  as 
above  describeil,  of  wliich  many  examples  exist 
in  Rome,  and  not  a  few  in  other  parts  of  Italy 
and  near  Naples. 

C  In  recent  times,  a  room  or  hall  connected 
with  a  crematory  and  provided  with  niches  to 
receive  the  cinerary  ums. 

COLUUBBION.  A  tbuntun  in  the  atrium 
or  forecourt  of  a  Christian  basilican  church ; 
its  analogue  is  the  fountain  of  ablutions  in  the 
courtyard  of  a  Moslem  mosque. 

COLUMBUiA  (pi.  -.&).  A  colonette ;  the 
Latin  diminutive.  Used  sometimes  for  a 
baluster. 

COLUMN.  A.  A  pillar  or  post;  a  pier 
rather  slender  than  thick  and  especially  one  that 
carries  a  weight  and  acts  as  an  upright  support- 
ing member.  In  this  general  sense,  the  word 
has  been  applied  to  the  supporting  parts  of  iron 
frames  of  aU  sorts ;  so  that  where  the  uprights 
of  a  piece  of  carpenter  work  woidd  commonly 


Refinements  in  Design),  the  comer  column  is 
put  the  most  out  of  plumb.  (For  the  dis- 
tances between  columns  in  a  colonnade,  see 
Intercolumniation.)  The  Grecian  and  Oreco- 
Boman  builders  djil  not  employ  coupled  col- 
umns; but  this  modification  was  introduced 
soon  after  the  revival  of  classical  architecture 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  architectund  effects  of  the  last  four 
centuries  have  been  produced  by  this  arrange- 
ment ;  such  as  the  great  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre,  built  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

—  R.  S. 

COLONITB  DB  JUnaUIT.  A  memorial 
column  in  Paris,  erected  on,  or  near,  the  site 
of  the  Bastille.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe. 

COIiOITim  VBHDOMB.  A  memorial  col- 
umn in  Paris,  erected  first  by  order  of  Napo- 
leon I.,  and  originally  crowned  by  a  statue  of 
the  emperor  in  classical  costume.  This  statue 
was  taken  down  under  the  Restoration,  and 
was  replaced  under  Louis  Philippe  by  a  statue 
of  Napoleon  in  his  militaty  dress,  replaced 
later  by  another  studied  from  the  original 
Btatua  The  column  was  destroyed  in  1871 
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be  called  posts,  the  cast-iron  or  wrought-iron 
uprights  are  called  columns. 

B.   In  special  architectural  sense,  a  support- 
ing member  of  stone  or  some  material  used  in 


OOLUMN 
close  imitation  of  atone  and  compose]  of  three 
p&Tta,  capital,  ahaft,  anil  ba«e ;  the  shaft,  more- 
over, being  either  cylindrical  or  approximately 
80,  —  that  is,  a  niany-sideil  [Jrlsm,  or  a  reeded 
or  fluted  body  whose  general  shape  is  cylin- 
drical. In  this  sense  a  column  need  not  cany 
a  weight  at  all  large  in  prtiportion  to  its  mass  ; 
thus  the  decorative  nnc  of  cohinins  for  meoio- 
rial  purposes  involves  the  plaring  of  a  statue,  a 
bust,  a  globe,  a  vase,  or  similar  object  slight  in 
proportion  to  the  column  itself  as  tlie  only  weight 
BU|)eritn  posed  up- 
on tlie  copital. 

The  term  is 
still  employed 
where  some  one  of 
the  above  charac- 
teristics does  not 
exist;  tims,  in  the 
earliest  columnar 
architecture, — 
that  of  the  E^p- 


tiai 


-then 


no  base,   and 

the  earliest  col- 
umnar stnictiires 
of  the  Greeks, 
namely  those  of 
the  Doric  order, 

out  bases.    Capi- 


tals ai 


<  ersul,  and  are 

to  be  consiilered 
as  mainly  decora- 
tive in  riiaracter. 
(See  Capital  See 
also  Colonnade ; 
Entablature;  Or- 
der; Shaft;  and 
the  names  of  the 
different  classical 
onlers,  as  well 
as  the  different 
styles  ()f  architec- 
ture. For  columns 
used  for  monu- 
mental purposes, 


Mei 


CoLL-MNOl'PArYR.H-nrr.TvpR;        (Cut,C0l8.  647, 
'  64S.) 

Annulatcd  Column.     (See  Annulated.) 
Attached     Coltunn.      Same     as     Engagnl 

Colunm. 

Banded  Column.     (See  Banded.) 
Clustered  Column.    Same  as  Clustered  Pier ; 

the  term  "coluinn  "  in  this  sense  is  not  aitciirate. 
Commemorative  Column.      (See  Mortuniy 

Column  lielow  ;  also  Memorial.) 

Coupled  Colnmn.      In  plural,  coupled  eot- 

umns ;  tlioee  set  in  a  pair  or  in  pairs.     These 
643 
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may  be  in  a  continuous  colonnade,  as  n  peristyle 
or  portico,  and  the  disposition  ia  then  called 
Aneosystyle.     (See  Accouplement ;  Int«rcolum' 
niation,) 

BngaBad  Column.      (See  under  E.) 
Knotted  Column.      A  cohinm,  the  shaft  of 
which  is  shaped  to  appear  as  if  tied  in  a  knot,  or 
as  if  composed  of  two  ropelike  parts  interlacing. 
Manublal    Column.       Properly,    a     column 
decorated  with  spoils  of  the  enemy ;    hence  a 
triumphal  or  memorial  column  of  any  kind. 
Memorial  Column.     (See  under  M.) 
Midwall  Column.     A  column  or  the  like 
which  carries  a  part  of  a  wall  much  thicker 


Caidb-Chtius 


than  its  own  diameter  and  which,  therefore, 
stands  alwut  hallway  lietw<«n  the  face  and  the 
back  of  the  wall,  its  axis  being  about  the  same 
as  tlio  axis  of  the  wall.  In  some  mediuval 
HtyIeK,  slender  columns  are  seen  carrying  very 
thick  walls  which  rest  uimn  them,  and  this  dis- 
jxisition  affects  greatly  the  general  design. 

Mortuary  Colunm.  Among  the  American 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  Coast,  a  wooden 
column,  or  two  together,  set  up  to  support  a 
box  containing  either  the  ashes  or  the  body  of 
the  dead.  Sometimes  tliis  column  was  elabo- 
rately carved.  —  F.  S.  D. 
044 
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Roabvl  Colnnm. 
A.  The  Columjia 
Jtostrata  or  pillar 
oilonied  with  the 
beaktf  of  ships, 
which  stood  in  the 
Koman  Forum,  hav- 
ing been  originally 
erected  in  cunimem- 
oration  of  the  vie- 
toiy  of  C.  Duillius, 
2G0B.C.  Otlier  me- 
morial and  votive 
pillata  of  similar 
eharacter  were 
erected  at  ditfercnt 
times,  genendly,  as 
it  appears,  iu  com- 

naval  victories. 

B.  In  modem 
usage,  a  pillar  in 
which  sculptured 
rcprcsentatioiui  or 
suggestions  of  beaks 
of  ships  are  used 
as  decorative  addi- 
tions ;  sometimes 
ciectetl  either  alone 
or  in  connection 
with  other  monu- 
ments in  recogn  ition 
of  iiavid  jirowess. 

Symbolical 
Colunm.  A  column 
useil  to  support  a 
representative  Hg- 
ure  or  emblem,  ns 
the  columns  of  S.  Mark  iu  Venice  and  other  cities 
of  the  ancient  Venetian  dominion ;  or  to  com- 
memorate an  event  or  person,  as  a  rostnd  colunm, 
the  column  of  Trtgan,  the  column  iu  the  Place 
VeiKldme  in  Paris,  etc. 

Trinity  Colamn.  A 
monument  of  slender  and 
shaftlikc  proportions  built 
triangular  in  plan,  for  at 
least  a  part  of  its  height, 
as  a  specially  sacred  me- 
morial. Several  exist  in 
Europe,  but  all  of  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth 
centuries,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fashion  is  of 
late  origin. 

Triumphal  Column. 
Same  as  Manubial  Column 
above. 

nnbondlng  Column.   A 
colutnu  of  which  the  diam- 
,   eter  is  of  sucli  proporti 


vertical  pressure,  it 
cannot  be  fractured 
transverBely  by  any 
tendency  to  lat- 
eral bending.  This 
proportion  of  safety 
varies  according  to 
the  material  used, 
a  culunui  of  iron  or 
steel  being  much 
more  slender  for  a 
given  service  than 
one  of  stone  or 
marlilo,  which  finds 
its  idea  of  stabil- 
ity in  the  pnipor- 
tions  of  the  Greek 
orders. 

^KTreathed  Col- 
umn. A  column  so 
sha]icd  as  to  present 
a  twisted  or  spiral 
form. 

COLTTHITA.  In 
Latin,  a  column  ; 
sometimes  useil  in 

tions,  in  many  cases 
with  a  qualifying 
ailjective  to  desig- 
nate special  forms 
of  colunm.  Thus  the 
coluviiia  rout  rata 
wax  one  ailomnl 
with      etligics      of 


CObVXNS ;      iTALUlf 

BOUAMKSQDR  ;    OP      ^        ........       .-  , 

S.ZkioiVkkona,  to  its  height,  that,  under 


SVEIA. 

shiiis'  prows,  in  memory 
of  a  naval  victory ; 
c.  triiniijihaUs,  a  triumphal 
column  like  that  of  Tr^an  for 
his  Dacian  i-ictoriw;  c.  wi(7/t- 
aria  or  milliarium  aureum, 
marked  the  centre  of  Rome 
fn>ni  which  all  distances  were 
measured. 

COLUBIITA  CJSLATA.    A 
column  adonicd  by  carving,  said 
especially  of  one  whose  ehalt  is 
BO  ailorned,  as  those  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.    The 
one  shaft  of  which  the  soidp- 
turc  is  best  known  was 
ailomcd  with  probably 
eight  figures  of  life  size 
and  larger;    these  are 
curved   on   tlio    lowest 
drum  of  the  sliafl  about 
9  feet  high  and  6  feet  in 
diameter.    Thisdnun  ie 
in  tlie  British  Museum. 


L  CoLca 
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COLUMNAR 

COLUMNAR  d.  Hav  ng  the  cluinicter 
intics  or  fonn  of  a  (^umn 

B.  Compoacil  r  jiartly  con  poBcil  of  a 
coliiniii  or  ralumuB  ha  i  g  colun  s  as  tl  p  pnn 
cipal,  iir  aa  &  very  raiiortant  clone  t  fa  l^g 
or  Btnicture. 

COLUMNAR  ASCHITBCTUHE.  One  n 
which  free  c  1  I         ^  p    ta  t  jart 


of  the  Btnieture  and  desiffn,  (For  the  arehitec- 
turat  character  anil  bititory  of  such  styles  of 
architecture,  see  Grecian  Architcetiirc ;  Grei»- 
Roman  Architecture ;  Greece,  Architecture  of; 
Neoclassic  Arcliitecture  ;  Peristyle  ;  I'ortico.) 

Columnar  architecture   liaa    l>eeii   bo    much 

Btudieil  by  architects  and   archicologiHts    ttiat 

its  technical  terms,  especially  tliose  indicating 

important  difTerencea   in   thu   character  of  its 
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man  festat  one  are  id  co  nmon  use  and  their 
ngbt  undenitan  I  ng  u  necessary  to  the  com 
I  rehe  s  on  of  n  h  cntical  and  h  stoncal  vmt 
ng  on  matters  connected  *nth  arch  lecture. 
Thus  the  spac  ng  of  the  col  nns  u  a  jiort  eo 
aa  n  the  front  of  a  temple  o  the  like  la  de- 
Bcnbcd  by  a  nu  l)er  f  terms,  some  really  clas- 
K  ill  n  the  r  gin  others  of  modem  coinage 
ade  to  rcscn  1  le  as  mu  h  as  poss  ble  the  an 
cent  «  Tl  8,forp(rt  w  ol  two  column", 
see  I  atjle  D  style  n  A  t  s  Thoee  of  three 
I  s  uin  ha  lly  be  sa  1  to  exist  For  those 
V.  th  f  ur  colun  s  see  Tetrastyle  For  th  «« 
w  th  fi  e  columns  (a  very  rare  arrangement) 
ace  Pc  tastjle  For  tl  ose  w  th  sx  columns, 
see  H  '(astjle  For  those  v  th  se  en  columns 
(al  ly  rare)  see  Hej  tast}le  For  those  »  th 
1 1  1  B,  see  Octastjie  For  tUoae  »  th 
e  1  u  a  wetuneastjle  Forthose»  tl  ten 
c  i  »,  see  lecastjle  For  those  w  th  tuel  e 
coImuDs,  see  D  xletastjle 

A  1  1 1  g  of  any  k  nd  with  colun  ns  ar 
ra  K  I  alo  g  the  fro  t  of  it  fomung  a  port  « 
]  t  tl  c  e  Is  a  sa  I  to  bo  prustjie.  One 
tl  n  I  a  port  o  at  eaih  c  d  is  sal  1  to  !« 
a  ])  I  0Ht}lc  In  tl  B  way  a  bu  Id  ng  «  th 
an  ujH'ii  iwrt  co  of  fo  r  "oluinns  at  o  e  eud, 
aul  n  th  tl  at  a  closed  port  «  w  th  two  xilr 
between  two  w  ng  walls  and  two  aut-e 
would  be  d  scnlied  briefly  as  follows  proat  le 
t«t  ist  te  VI  th  pn  naos  d  stjle  ant  s  The 
te  nj  tc  of  N  ke  Apteros  at  Athe  a  may  be  ie- 
8  nljeil  as  amjh  proBtjle  tetrastjle  w  th  pro- 
laos  an  1  up  Bthodon  os  d  stj  le   n  a  t  s 

^  1  il  1  g  ha  g  col  ns  all  ro  u  1  IB  aa  d 
t  I*  peniteml  or  perstjlar  a  d  the  term 
|h  t)Iar  (  ore  common  n  sc  t  h  ute^) 
n  y  lie  appl  -d  to  b  llnga  hanng  col  s 
t  e  1  end  (w«  A  ni  h  prostyle  abore)  or  n 
a  I  b  de  Oi  e  w  tl  two  rows  of  columns  all 
round  s  xa  d  to  be  d  pteral  It  s,  therefore 
ot  necessary  t  sjieak  of  the  temple  of 
Ajwllo  I)  ijn  J  us  at  M  letos  as  penp- 
t<T  1  1 J  te  al  the  latter  word  alone 
^^  B  Ih  es  for  tl  e  let^n]  t  oa  or  if  t  is 
y  lea  eil  to  state  tl  at  it  has  te  col  mns 
al  reast  in  the  fr  t  t  n  ght  be  spoken 
of  as  ilccastyle  dipteral.  The  term  mo- 
nijitcriil  has  been  used  for  buildings  which  h&Te 
nil  fdld,  or  naos,  or  secos;  but  this  Beenia  an 
awkward  term.  It  ia  probable  that  decas^le 
temples  were  generally  dipteral,  because  the 
naos  was  not  needed  witter  than  in  an  octastyle 
building,  and  the  additional  space  was  more 
apt  to  be  given  to  tiie  external  splendour  and 
convenience  of  a  portico.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  space  of  a  large  portico  might,  with  care 
and  skilful  liuihling,  be  obtained  without  the 
necessity  of  a  ilouble  row  of  columns.  Peeudu- 
dipteral  has  been  used  to  describe  a  temple 
which  has  a  portico  on  eacli  side  wide  enough 
to  hold  a  double  row  of  ixilumna,  but  actually 
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intaining  only  one  such  row.  Some  writerB, 
iwever,  use  this  term  for  the  temple  or  the 
>rtico  where  there  is  a  semblance  of  an  iaaer 
iw  or  oolumaB ;  namely,  a  row  of  engaged  col- 


OOLITMNAB  ABCHITBOTUBB 
umns  built  into  the  wall  of  the  naos.  The 
tenn  aneoaystyle  has  been  invented  to  expreea 
the  idea  of  tliat  which  is  composed  of  coupled 
coliimns ;  thus,  the  great  colonnade  of  the  Louvre 
is  called  aricosyatyle,  by  its  columns  being  in 
pairs. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  these  tenus  ending 
in  -ulyle  are  generally  a<^ectives.  They  am, 
however,  often  used 
substantively,  so 
that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  see  the 
Bu-<.'4>lled  Itasiliua 
spoken  of  more  ac- 
curately as  the 
" cuneaatyle  At 
PiPBtiim."  On  this 
account,  the  alter- 
nate forin  ending  i 
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-atylar  is  sometimes  iiaed  adjectively,  and  this 
is  peculiarly  necessary  in  the  case  of  [(cristyle, 
which  is  so  commonly  used  as  a  noun  that 
peristylar  must  needs  ha  employed  as  an  adjec- 
•tW^Ho  qualify  a  building  bo  disposed  or  bo 
decorated.  (See  Peristyle ;  see  also  Peripteral 
ahd  Dipteral.)  ^ 

Buildings  having  the  above  characteristics 
are  named  by  Vitnivius  as  follows  ;  A  hexastyle 
buildiugjs  called  hexastylos ;  an  octastyle  build- 
ing, octastylos ;  a  deeastyle  building,  deeastylos  ; 
a  peristyle  building,  pcristyios ;  an  amplupro 
atyle  building,  amphiproHtylos.  la  imitation 
of  these  wodIh  the  modem  terms,  pcntastyloa 
and  enncautylos,  Iiave  been  introduced  fur  pen- 


Coi.niiHAa  Architect UR a :  So-called  Temple  of 
Theskus,  Aiukhs;  Stk  CuirruBr  b.c. 

llfljcut^la  pcKpt«nl  temple ;  pronaoB  uid  I'pliuoi,  eeehdiityla 

tastyle  and  enneaatyle  buildings,  and  others,  such 
as  heptastyloB,  may  exist.  Vitnivius  also  calls 
a  dipteral  building  dipteros ;  a  pseudo-dipteral 
building,  pseudo-dipteroH ;  a  peripteral  build- 
ing, periptcros;  and  he  uses  the  term  hypie- 
thrus  for  a  decastyle  building  of  peculiar 
character.     (See  Uypiethral.) 

{For  the  terms  useil  in  describing  the  spac- 
ing of  coluimts,  namely,  Anuustyle,  Aneosys- 
tyle,  Diaatylc,  Eustyle,  Picnostyle,  Systyle, 
see  IntercoIumniatioD.)    (Cuts,  cols.  6.^1,  653.) 

See  bibliographies  under  Grecian ;   Greco-Ro- 
man ;  Neoclaaaic ;  Order  ;  Roman  Imperial ;   also 
under  Architecture.  —  K.  S. 
QGO 


OOIiTTUNA  BOBTR&TA 
COLUMITA  BOSTRATA.     Stiiiic  aa  Roft- 

tral  Uohinin,  A  (wliiuli  nee  under  Columu), 
COIiUMNIAnoiT.      The   cmpluymeut   or 

Betting  of  (.iiluinus,  i>r  the  system  or  method  of 

amuiping  thi;in, 

COLDUN  OF  ASTOTSUIVB  PIUS.        A 

incmtiriat  cohiinu  whiuh  Htoud  in  Kume  not  for 


OOIttTUN  OF  FHOCAS 
COLUMN  OF  DIOCLEEtAK.       In  Alex- 
audria ;  same  as  Column  of  Pompey. 

COLTnOT  OF  JUIiT.  (See  Gotunne  de 
JuiUct.) 

COLUMN  OP  MARCUa  AUSELTna. 
Eivcte<l  alwut  ITG  a.u.  in  honour  of  tbt  em- 
peror who  had  finished  the  war  with  the  Ger- 
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fVoin  the  existing  column  of  Marcus  Aureliwa. 
It  hwl  a  granite  shaft  ulrant  50  feet  high,  which 
has  been  destmyi'il ;  Init  the  innrlile  peiicst.il, 
dcei)rat*il  with  n-liels,  is  in  thu  (fianHno  dellu 
l^flHti,  ill  tint  Vatii'im. 

COLUMN  OP  CU8SI.     A  few  miles  Routli- 
west  (if  Beauiic  (Cite  d'Or)  in  Biiigiindy ;  of 


DiiinA  and  Sannatiuns,  and  which  was  copied 
closely  fnim  the  iiJumn  of  Tnyan.  It  stimda 
in  Kume  in  a  FujUiirc  which  opens  out  of  the 
Corso. 

COLUMN  OF  MENANOROS.  At  Melossa 
in  Ai«ia  Minor,  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Myliis.'*!! :  a  L-oJiunn  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
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Itoman  epoch.  It  has  sttU  standing  a  pctlmtal 
in  two  stories  and  a  [mrt  of  the  aliail.  Tlie 
capital  is  alno  in  existence,  havitig  been  found 
serving,  with  the  centre  hollowe<l  out,  as  a  well 
curh ;  a  destination  which  reminds  one  of  many 
of  the  cistern  heads  of  Venice.  (See  Vera  da 
Pozzo ;  Memorial  Column.) 
QUI 


COLUMN  OP  PHOCAS.  An  antique  wl- 
umn  of  Honif,  ami  bearing  a  dedication  to  the 
Byzantine  Emperor  Phocaa  (60J  to  610).  It  is 
thought  hy  an-lueologists  that  the  column  be- 
longs to  an  earlier  time,  and  was  either  taken 
from  a  large  ancient  building,  or  hod  previously 
been  dedioateil  to  another  person. 
0G2 


COLUMN  OP  POMPBY 

COLUMN  OF  POMPXnr.  In  Alexandria, 
Egypt ;  erected  under  the  direction  of  a  Roman 
prefect,  named  Pompeius,  ui  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Diocletian.  As  it  now  stands  it  is  104 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

COLUllffN  OF  TRAJAN.  Erected  by  the 
Senate  in  honour  of  the  emperor ;  built  during, 
or  immediately  after,  the  reign  of  Trajan  in  con- 
nection with  the  gigantic  fonun,  basilica,  and 
temple  which  are  all  dedicated  to  that  emperor. 
The  column  served  as  a  model  for  that  of  An- 
toninus and  for  some  modem  works  of  the  kind. 
It  is  in  all  128  feet  high  without  counting  the 
statue,  and  originally  occupied  the  centre  of  a 
court  of  relatively  small  size,  apparently  intended 
to  allow  the  figure  sculptures  wliich  covered  the 
shaft  to  be  seen  and  studied  from  the  galleries 
around  it.  It  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of 
marble,  and  a  spiral  flight  of  steps  goes  to  the 
top.  The  reliefs  commemorate  the  wars  and 
triumphs  of  Triyan. 

COLUMN  VZSTDdME.  (See  Colonne  de 
Vendome.) 

COLYN,  JACOB;  sculptor;  d.  1601. 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  the  sculptor 
Colyn  is  the  fireplace  of  tlie  liathhaus  at 
Kampcn,  Holland  (1543-1545).  He  appears 
first  in  Utrecht  in  the  accounts  of  the  Jhiurtkerk 
(1544-1545).  In  1580  he  made  the  monument 
of  the  Archbishop  Frederik  Schenk  van  Touten- 
berg,  and  in  1585  the  monument  to  Govert  van 
Reede  in  the  church  of  tlie  village  of  Amerongen, 
Holland. 

Galland,  Hollandische  Baukunst  und  Bildnerei. 

COMA,  PEDRO.  (See  Pedro  de  Coma  or 
Cescomcs.) 

COMACINE.     (See  Guild.) 

COMBINATION  ROOM.  In  English  uni- 
versities, a  room  ser\'ing  the  same  purpose  as 
common  room;  in  a  general  way  the  charac- 
teristic of  Cambridge  University,  as  common 
room  is  of  Oxford. 

COMBING.     Same  as  Coaming. 

COMINIZLLI,  ANDREA;  architect. 

Cominelli  built  between  1720  and  1750  the 
Palazzo  Labia  in  Venice,  famous  for  its  frescoes 
by  G.  B.  Tiepolo  (see  Tiepolo,  G.  B.).  One  of 
the  most  important  palaces  on  the  Canal  Grande. 

Gurlitt,  Gfischichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Itdlien. 

COMixiuM.  In  Roman  archaeology,  tlie 
meeting  place  of  the  original  tribimes  of  Rome, 
and  afU'rward  the  centre  of  legid  authority. 
It  appears  to  have  been  an  open  place,  perhaps 
a  part  of  the  Forum,  but  its  location  is  not 
accurately  known. 

COMMACINE.     (See  Guild.) 

COMMAND  (v.).  To  contain  \vithin  itself 
the  only  or  tlie  principal  passage  to  another 
room  or  set  of  rooms  ;  said  of  a  room  other  than 
a  corridor  or  hall.  In  many  ancient  dwellings 
even  of  importance  the  rooms  commanded  one 
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another ;  that  is  to  say,  there  were  no  arrange- 
ments made  for  separate  entrances  to  all;  as 
when  each  room  in  one  wing  of  a  country  house 
filled  the  whole  width  of  it  with  windows  on 
either  siiJe. 

COMMANDER7.  A  building  used  by  one 
of  tlie  military  orders,  such  tis  the  Templars,  as 
the  place  of  meeting  and  of  the  central  control 
of  a  district.  Tliere  were  many  such  buildings 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  East,  but  they  were 
usually  of  small  importance.  Some  few,  how- 
ever, were  strongly  fortified  and  were  formidable 
as  places  of  defence.     (Compare  Preceptory.) 

COMMESSO  (Opera  di).  A  kind  of  marble 
mosaic  practised  in  Italy  during  the  Middle  Ages 
resembling  opus  Alexandrinum  in  the  geo- 
metrical character  of  its  design,  and  opus  sectile 
in  that  each  piec«  was  cut  to  a  particular  sha])e 
fitting  into  those  next  it.  The  pavement  of  the 
baptistery  at  Florence  is  an  example.  Pictorial 
inlay,  as  in  the  floor  of  the  Duomo  at  Siena, 
and  Florentine  picture  mosaic,  were  later  de- 
velopments of  the  art. 

COMMISSION.  A,  The  sum  paid  an 
architect  for  his  professional  services,  usually 
reckoned  by  a  percentage  on  the  cost  of  the 
work.  The  amount  fixed  by  common  consent 
in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  is  5  per  cent  for  all  buildings 
of  a  not  unusual  character;  but  buildings  of 
very  small  cost  or  of  great  ehiborateness  require 
a  larger  allowance;  and  again  a  smaller  com- 
mission is  calculated  on  very  costly  structures. 
In  like  manner  it  usetl  to  be  customary  to  charge 
3  per  cent  for  "  stores,"  that  is  to  say.  Urge 
plain  buildings  for  business  purposes  with  but 
little  architectural  detail  and  no  difficult  problems 
involved  in  their  stnicture. 

B.  Payment  received  by  an  architect  from 
any  person  other  than  his  regular  employer. 
This  is  generally  condemnerl  by  the  profession 
and  by  persons  employing  architects ;  l^ecause,  if 
the  architect  receives  payment  from  a  contractor 
and  the  seller  of  a  certain  building,  mill,  or  the 
like,  lie  is  apt  to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  secured 
for  the  interests  of  that  person,  and  is  less  free 
to  sui)eriutend  thoroughly  and  enforce  his  deci- 
sions Ix^ldly. 

COMMITTEE  ROOM.  A  room  especially 
provided  for  the  meetings  of  a  committee  or 
committees.  Such  rooms  are  necessary  in  all 
legislative  buildings,  and  in  the  buildings  of 
organized  bodies  such  as  clubs,  exchanges,  and 
associations.  They  are  usually  of  moderate  size 
an<l  somewhat  retired  from  the  more  public  por- 
tions of  the  building.  In  le^lative  builduigs 
they  should  ojwn  from  special  lobbies  or  cor- 
ridors accessible  only  to  members,  and  should 
l)e  in  convenient  proxmiity  to  the  legislative 
hall. 

COMMON  ROOM.  In  an  English  college, 
a  room  which  fonus  the  place  of  gathering  of 
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the  fellows  and  others,  who  control  the  affairs 
of  the  college,  and  who  generally  live  in  its 
buildings.  It  is,  however,  the  hall,  and  not  the 
common  room,  which  is  used  for  dinner  and 
usually  for  other  meals.  The  term  originating 
in  Oxfonl  is  general  now  except  in  Cambridge. 
(See  Combination  Room.) 

COMMUNAL  DWELLING.  That  occu- 
pied by  two  or  more  families  in  common ;  a 
joint  tenement.  Habitations  of  aboriginal 
Americans  were  genchdly  communal,  whether 
tipi,  wigwam,  iglu,  or  stone  or  adobe  house. 
Environment  largely  detennined  the  form  and 
material;  expedience  and  necessity,  the  situa- 
tion. In  character  and  location  remarkable 
variety  existed,  giving  rise  formerly  to  theories 
of  distinctly  different  races  in  America,  but 
variation  in  form,  material,  or  in  situation 
of  dwellings  does  not  necessarily  imply  race 
variation.  The  communal  principle  pervaded 
American  constructions,  no  matter  what  their 
form  or  situation,  and  dwellings  each  oc<;upied 
by  several  related  families  were  everywhere 
grouped  in  more  or  less  compact  villages  of 
considerable  permanence.  A  tribe  held  togctlier 
for  security  as  well  as  for  social  and  agricul- 
tural reasons.  Farming  was  carried  on  by 
most  tribes,  those  living  in  arid  regions  whore 
game  was  scarce  being  more  fanners  than 
hunters.  To  accomplish  best  results,  groups 
of  related  families  combined  their  work  and 
their  living,  and  such  a  group  was  the  basis  of 
American  Indian  organization  and  tlie  origin 
of  their  communal  dwellings.  Game  secured 
and  crops  product  by  members  of  a  gens  or 
clan,  as  this  group  has  been  called,  were  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  gens  or  clan,  not  of  individual 
members,  and  the  gens  or  clan  assumed  care 
aid  distribution  of  such  proi)erty.  Defence 
and  subsistence  thus  dictated  organization  and 
also  the  character  and  position  of  dwellings. 
Forest  regions  supplied  bark  houses,  but  arid 
districts  compelled  a  reliance  on  the  soil  for 
chief  building  materials,  producing  the  mono- 
lithic or  rock-excavated  dwelling,  the  adobe 
house,  and  the  stone  house.  Less  willingly 
abandoned,  these  structures  were  comparatively 
permanent,  and  when  finally  deserted  their 
niins  remained ;  while  of  the  bark  houses  and 
similar  dwellings  nothing  indicates  their  former 
existence.  Of  the  bark  communal  dwellings, 
that  of  the  Iroquois  was  one  of  the  best 
examples  (see  Long  House);  while  of  the  more 
durable  constnictions  of  adobe  and  stone  there 
are  still  to  be  seen  numerous  good  examples 
now  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  the 
southwestern  United  States,  as  well  as  otliers 
in  ruins. 

(For  details  see,  in  this  work,  Caca  Grande  ; 
Casas  Grandes ;  Cavate  Lodge  ;  Central  America, 
Architecture  of.  Part  I. ;  Cliff  Dwelling ;  Iglu  ; 
Iglugeak ;  Mexico,  Architecture   of,    Part  I. ; 
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Pueblo  Houses;  Tipi;  Tupik;  United  States, 
Architecture  of.  Part  I.) 

Morgan,  Hovses  and  House  Life  of  the  Ameri- 
c<in  Aborigines ;  the  writings  of  Dr.  J.  Walter 
Fewkes ;  I^)fes8or  Ad.  Bandelier ;  Mr.  Victor  Min- 
delefl,  a  paper  in  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Ethnology ;  and  also 
other  papers  in  this  series  of  reports. 

—  F.  S.  Dellenbauoh. 

COMMUNION  TABIiR  A  table  for  the 
Lord's  Supper,  introduced  by  the  Protestant 
Reformers  as  a  substitute  for  an  altar,  and  to 
mark  their  protest  against  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  inculcated  in  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  At  first  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  board  set  on  trestles,  and  this  was  often 
taken  apart  and  placed  on  one  side  when  not  in 
use ;  later  it  took  the  form  of  a  domestic  table. 
Its  place  in  the  church  varies  among  the  dilfer- 
ent  sects,  but  usually  it  is  placed  against  the 
east  waU  or  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  and  some- 
times it  is  elevated  one,  two,  or  more  steps 
above  the  floor.     (See  Altar.)  —  C.  C. 

COMPARTMENT  CULLING.  A  ceiling 
divided  into  compartments  or  panels  separated 
by  mouldings  or  ribs ;  particidarly  one  in  which 
the  compartments  or  panels  are  not  all  uni- 
form rectangles.  (See  Caisson,  II.)  The  earliest 
were  those  of  the  Romans,  some  vaulted,  some 
flat.  They  are  almost  innumerable  in  Renais- 
sance architecture. 

COMPASS  (I.)  (generally  in  the  plural. 
Compasses).  A.  An  instnimcnt  used  in  draw- 
ing and  in  the  building  trades  for  laying  off, 
dividing,  or  measuring  distances  and  for  describ- 
ing circles  or  arcs  of  circles.  A  pair  of  com- 
passes of  the  onlinary  type  consists  of  two  legs 
pivoted  together  at  one  end,  and  either  pointed 
at  the  other  (see  Dividers)  or  provided  with 
fixed  or  removable  pencil,  pen,  and  needle 
points  for  describing  circles.  For  draughtsmen 
they  are  usually  finely  made  of  metal  and 
commonly  with  steel  points.  Carpenters'  and 
masons'  compasses  are  much  heavier,  of  steel 
or  wood,  and  generally  with  an  arc  and  thumb- 
screw for  securing  the  legs  at  any  angle. 

B,  (For  Compass  as  used  in  surveys,  see 
Surveying.) 

Bar  Compaas.  A.  A  compass  of  which  one 
leg  can  be  lengthened  by  inserting  a  piece  with 
sockets  and  screws  between  the  joint  and  the 
point,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  circle  or  arc 
with  larger  radius. 

B.    Same  as  Beam  Compass  below. 

Beam  Compass.  One  for  describing  circles 
larger  than  are  practicable  with  the  ordinary 
jointed  com^mss.  The  two  legs  of  the  compass 
are  secured  by  clamped  slides  to  a  long,  light, 
and  rigid  beam  or  bar  of  wood  or  metal.  In 
the  finer  instruments,  this  is  provided  with  a 
scale  and  the  slides  with  verniers  for  accurate 
a(\justment. 
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Boir-Compaw ;  Boiraprtiig  CompwMea. 
Small  compaaaes  having  the  legs  held  by  a 
Btrong  spring  instead  of  a  pivot,  and  adjustable 
to  any  span  by  »  fine  screw  which  compreasee 
tbe  spring.  They  are  used  for  minute  work 
for  which  ordinary  compasses  are  too  coarse  or 
hesTy.  A  complete  set  compriaee  bow-dividers 
or  spacers,  bow-pen,  and  bow-pencil. 

Thrae-point  or  TriangnUr  Coinp>a>e*. 
Those  having  three  legs  by  which  three  points 
can  be  laid  off  at  once. 

COMPASS  (II.)  (a4jectiTal  term;  the 
noun  used  attributively).  Having,  in  part,  a 
circular  form  or  outline ;  as  compass-headed 
roofi  one  whose  inner  surface  is  that  of  a 
drcidar  semicylinder,  or  nearly  so;  compasa 
brick,  a  brick  having  one  side  shaped  to  a  cir- 
cular arc,  as  for  building  a  curved  wall. 

COMPENSATION  (of  architects).  (See 
CommisBioo.) 

COMPETITION.  In  architectural  practice, 
the  submitting  by  different  architects  of  dewgna 
for  one  and  the  same  building.  In  order  that 
the  person  or  association  proposing  to  build 
shall  choose  from  among  them.  Architects 
regard  competitions  in  very  different  ways,  and 
with  different  degrees  of  disapproval.  The 
difference  of  opinion  is  radical  between  those 
who  think  that  the  proper  outcome  of  a  compe- 
tition should  be  the  choice  of  a  design  to  be 
carried  out  with  but  slight  changes  in  actual 
execution,  and  those  who  think  that  the  proper 
result  is  always  the  choice  ot'  an  architect.  It 
is  said  with  some  force  by  those  of  the  latter 
way  of  thinking  that  in  this  case  a  competition 
is  rather  an  absurdity  ;  because,  in  moat  cases, 
an  architect  is  better  judged  by  bis  previously 
executed  work  than  he  can  bo  by  one  design. 
The  answer  to  thia  is  merely  that  the  problem 
involved  in  a  competition  will  be  judged  of 
differently  by  different  architects,  and  that  it  is 
well  to  ascertain  which  of  the  architects  com- 
peting approaches  the  problem  from  the  point 
of  view  agreeable  to  the  employer.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  think  that  a  design 
should  be  selected  as  the  result  of  a  competition 
are  met  by  the  answer  that  it  very  commonly 
happens  that  the  design  executed  ia  widely 
different,  and  that  even  in  its  very  essence, 
from  the  design  accepted  in  the  competition. 

The  whole  matter  of  employing  professional 
men  in  this  way  is,  of  couree,  abnormal  and  to 
be  deprecated.  The  architect,  like  other  pro- 
fessional advisers,  should  be  called  in  at  the 
very  commencement  of  the  work,  and  his  opin- 
ion ia  as  much  needed  in  tbe  choice  of  the  site 
and  the  first  formation  of  the  owner's  ideas  as  to 
what  is  needed  for  his  building,  as  it  is  in  the 
preparation  of  working  drawings. 

The  terms  under  which  competitions  are  con- 
ducted differ  so  very  widely,  and  opinions  about 
these  terms  and  regulations  are  so  very  diverse, 
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that  they  must  be  looked  for  in  the  columns  of 
periodicals.  Even  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  in  the  United  States  alone,  the  contribu- 
tions and  communications  printed  in  the  differ- 
ent architectural  jounmls  would  fill  a  large 
volume.  —  R  S. 

COMFliU  V 1 UM.  The  opening  in  the  roof 
of  a  court,  atrium,,  or  cavaedium,  of  a  Roman 
house.  The  roof  sloped  toward  tbe  com- 
pluvium  from  the  surrounding  walls,  discharg- 
ing its  rain  water  into  th<f  impluvium  (tank  or 
reservoir)  in  the  court  beneath  it.  (See  Cavce- 
dium.) 

COMPO.  A  colloquial  trwle  abbreviation 
of  the  word  composition,  applied  to  various 
plastic  cements  or  pastes  which  harden  on 
exposure,  like  papter-^machi  and  eimilar  sub- 
stances. 

COMPONENT.  In  mechanics,  one  of  two  or 
more  forces  which  make  up  the  force  with  which 
the  constructor  is  concerned ;  or  into  which  that 
force  may  be  considered  as  being  divided.  Thus, 
in  estimating  the  force  of  wind  against  a  sloping 
roof,  that  fierce  may  be  considereil  as  resolved 
into  two  components,  viz.  one  acting  normal  to 
the  roof  and  producing  a  tianevcrae  stress 
on  the  rafters,  the  other  acting  in  the  direction 
of  the  slope  and  tending  to  overturn  the  roof. 
(See  Parallelogiam  of  Forces.) 

COMPOSira  Composed  or  compounded 
of  a  number  of  element^  especially  somewhat 
diveree  elementa, 
united  or  har-  i 
monized  into  a 
congruous  whole; 
used  chiefly  of 
artistic  design, 
the  correspond  ing 
term  compound 
being  employed 
in  structuial  sci- 
ence. Thus  we 
say  a  composite  ' 
capital,  a  com- 
pound truss.  But  composite  is  sometimes  used 
ID  structural  nomenclature  with  reference  to  tbe 
union  of  divers  materials,  as  timber  and  iron,  in 
one  construction.     (Cut,  cols.  659,  660.) 

COMPOSITE  ORDER.  One  of  the  five 
orders  recognized  by  the  neoclasaic  architects 
and  described  by  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  its  original  form  it  is  a  classical 
Roman  adaptation  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  one 
of  very  many  mollifications  which  that  order 
received  to  make  it  still  richer  and  more  elabo- 
rate, especially  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  capi- 
tals. As  described  by  the  sixteenth  century 
writers,  the  capital  consists  of  volutes  and  ovolo 
between  them,  borrowed,  with  modifications, 
from  the  Ionic  capital ;  and  of  the  circle  o^ 
acanthus  leaves  applied  to  the  tower  part  of  the 
bell  as  used  in  the  Corinthian  capital     (Sea 
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Qreco-Roman  Architecture;  NeocUasic  Archi- 
tecture; Order.)  —  R.  S. 

COUPOSinON  (I.).  A.  In  fine  art,  the 
■ct  of  arranging  parts  in  a  design ;  the  term 
heiag  equally  appliuiblo  to  colour  taken  by 
itself,  or  to  line  token  by  it«elf,  or  to  masaoa  of 
light  and  ehade,  or  to  all  the  elementit  of  the 
work  of  art  consideml  aa  making  up  the  general 
reaulL  Alao,  the  act  of  making  such  arraiige- 
menta  in  dcaign. 

B.  A  design,  considered  as  the  result  of 
several  or  many  parts  or  elements  combined 
into  one.     (Cut,  cols.  661,  663.) 

(For  both  these  meanings  see  Design.) 
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C0MP08ITI0K  (II.).  A  material  made  up 
artitiuiaUy  and  used  in  moilelling  decorative 
friezes,  centrepieces,  and  the  like;  a  general 
term  used  for  plastic  material  of  unknown  or 
uns|>ecifii-d  mnkc. 

COMPOSmOir  of  forces.  (See  Paral- 
lelogram of  Fort'CH.) 

COUPBSSSIOH  MUMBUR;  PIECE.  In 
ft  framework,  truss,  or  the  like,  a  Bmce,  a  Post, 
or  a  Strut,  which  are  the  more  specific  tcnna 
for  pie<«s  calculated  to  resist  strains  of  com- 
pression in  the  direction  of  their  length.  The 
term  is  not  usually  understood  as  applying  to  a 
piece  of  material  which  merely  sustains  a  weight 
through  its  resistance  to  crushing,  as  a  template. 
6&9 
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COHCALZX    In   Aztec  building,  a  ston- 
house.     (See  CalU.) 

CONCERT  HAIiIl  A  room  especially  in- 
tended for  musical  performances  in  public,  and 
consisting  of  a  stage  or  platform  for  the  per- 
formers and  singers,  as  well  as  instrumental 
musicians,  and  an  auditorium  which  may  be 
fitteil  with  permanent  seats  or  left  unincum- 
bered for  the  ptirposes  of  occasional  use  for 
dances  and  the  like,  the  seats  being  movable. 
Tlie  size  and  character  of  such  a  room  varies 
from  the  small  recitation  hall  intemlcd  for  a 
few  perfoimeis  and  two  or  three  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  audience,  as  the  upper  room  of  a 
village  or  town  hail,  to  a  hall 
seating  several  thousands  of 
pereons,  and  allow! ug  of  a 
large  orchestra  and  chorus  ron- 
sisting  of  many  hundreds  of 
performers.  (See  Acoustics; 
Auditorium  ;  Theatre ;  and 
for  the  conditions  governing 
the  transmission  of  sound  in 
such  a  room,  see  Music  HalL) 
CONCH.  A  concave  mem- 
ber ;  a  half-cupola  or  a  part 
usually  less  than  half  of  a 
sphere.  The  term  is  less  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  semi- 
dome  of  an  apse,  and  more 
frequently  to  the  head  of  a 
nil-he  or  of  a  trumpe  or  to  a 
pendent  ivp. 

CONCIEBaERIB.  A.  In 
French,  the  office  or  rooms  of 
the  concierge ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  janitor  or  custodian  of 
alargeand  important  building. 
B.  A  prison,  attached  to 
the  I^lais  <Ie  Justice  in  Paris, 
and  which  has  been  celebrated 
in  connection  with  different 
trageilies  of  past  history,  the 
most  celebrated  being  the  mos- 
sa<Te  of  prisoners  during  the 
eariy  weeks  of  the  French 
Revolution. 
CONCOUR8.  In  French,  a  competitive 
contest  of  any  kind,  as  u  ('i>mpetition  among 
architects,  or  an  examination  of  students  con- 
ducted by  means  of  drawings,  designs,  or  the 
like,  which  the  students  make  unaided  and 
which  are  judged  by  comparison  with  one 
another.  Used  in  English,  especially  in  the 
latter  nensf. 

COHCRIirB.  A  building  material  made 
by  mixing  small  fragments  of  hard  material 
with  mortar,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  artificial 
stone.  There  are  different  ways  of  mixing,  and 
a1i40  of  applying  it ;  thus,  in  good  work,  granite, 
trap  rock,  or  other  hard  stone  is  broken  into 
pieces  with  a  given  limit  of  size,  as  when  it  is 
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8i)ecified  that  every  fragment  shall  pass  through 
a  ring  of  2  inches  inside  diameter  [but  this 
])re(*aution  is  often  very  improperly  dispensed 
with].  So  in  putting  the  concrete  into  place; 
it  is  sometimes  mixed  on  the  spot,  shovelled 
into  place,  ranmicd,  and  left  to  harden ;  but 
formerly  many  English  engineers  have  ret|uired 
that  it  should  be  thrown  from  a  height  into  the 
trench  or  box  wliicli  is  to  re<*eive  it,  a  deftjc- 
tive  metliod  generally  a1)andoned.  Concrete 
may  be  made  in  solid  blocks,  being  ranime<l  in 
a  mould ;  and  these  may  be  used  to  build  with 
even  in  the  form  of  lintels,  as,  if  made  of  good 
matoriaLs,  it  is  capable  of  enduring  a  consider- 
able transverse  strain.  It  is  most  commonly 
used  in  the  way  of  foundations  by  filling  up 
trenches  in  the  ground  and  so  forming  a  level 
and  permanent  bed  for  the  mason  work  above. 
Even  in  foundations  laid  upon  solid  nK'k,  great 
use  is  made  of  concirete,  by  means  of  whitrh  the 
irregular  broken  surface  left  from  the  blasting 
or  the  pickaxe  can  be  smoothed  to  a  perfectly 
uniform  bed  capable  of  receiving  the  most  care- 
fully laid  walling.     (See  Beton.)  —  R.  S. 


The  concrete  of  to-day  is  made  of  broken 
stone  or  gravel,  usually  not  more  than  2.V  inches 
in  any  dimension,  with  a  mortar  the  composi- 
tion of  which  varies  with  the  purjmse  of  the 
work.  If  the  natural  light-burned  cements  are 
used  in  concrete  for  foundations  not  under  water, 
and  for  the  Iwicking  or  hearting  of  hea\y  walls, 
two  parts  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  an«l  five 
parts  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  is  sufficient. 
For  suba<iueous  work,  for  foundations,  for  walls 
much  exposed  to  tlie  weather,  Port  hind  cement 
only  should  Ixa  used,  which  will  bear  more  sand 
and  cons(?quently  more  of  the  hard  material ; 
two  and  a  half  to  three  parts  of  sand  may  l)e 
niixwl  with  one  jmrt  of  cement  and  five  or  six 
parts  of  broken  stone  antl  gravel.  They  are 
mixed  preferably  by  machinery ;  if  mixed  by 
hand,  the  mortar  is  spread  upon  a  solid  beil,  the 
stone  or  gravel  jjhiced  ui)on  it,  and  the  whole 
turn(;d  over  until  each  stone  is  coated  with 
mortar.  It  is  then  transporter  1  to  its  place  in 
the  work,  levelled  in  layers  of  6  to  8  inches, 
and  rammed  until  the  fluid  mortar  apj)ears  ujwn 
the  surface.  The  finer  kinds  of  concrete,  made 
with  very  small  materials  carefully  mixed  and 
moulded,  may  be  classexl  as  artificial  stone. 

—  W.   R.  HUTTON. 

CONDITIVUM ;     CONDITORIITM.        A 

Roman  subterranean  sepulchre  for  entire  bodies 
in  sarcophagi. 

CONDUCTOR.  In  architecture,  any  ma- 
terial or  device  for  the  conveyance  of  a  fluid  or 
for  the  transmission  of  some  fonn  of  energy,  as 
heat,  electricity.     Spccificjally :  — 

A.  A  lightning  conductor ;  any  rod,  wire,  or 
the  like  serving  the  purpose  of  a  lightning  ro<l. 

B,  A  pipe,  generally  vertical,  for  conveying 
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rain  water  falling  upon  roofs  to  the  ground,  or 
into  a  drain.     Usually  called  a  leader. 

—  W.  P.  G. 

CONDUIT.  A.  A  channel  or  pipe  for  con- 
veying water  or  other  fluids. 

-B.  A  {K&ssage,  underground  or  otherwise 
concealed,  for  secret  comnmnication. 

C.  A  tube  for  protecting  electric  wires. 
(See  Electrical  Appliances.) 

CONFESSIONAL.  The  place  in  the  church 
where  a  priest  sits  to  hear  the  j)rivate  con- 
fessions of  the  faithful.  In  England  anciently 
calle<l  the  **  shriving-seat,"  and  before  which  the 
I)enit<.*nt  knelt  confessing  in  open  church  to  the 
seated  confessor,  a  custom  still  in  use  among 
the  Greeks.  In  Western  Christendom,  in  the 
sixteenth  centurj',  Iwxed  confessionals  were  in- 
tHnhu^ed  and  placed  in  a  cons])icuous  part  of 
the  church,  but  this  did  not  become  general 
until  the  following  century.  There  are  now 
two  forms  in  use  :  one  a  combination  of  a  kneel- 
ing stool  and  a  seat,  separated  from  each  other 
by  an  open  screen ;  the  other  and  more  usual 
form  is  a  box  of  three  compartments — the 
central  one  is  the  sciit  of  the  priest,  the  others 
are  the  knw^liug  j)laces  for  the  penitents,  and 
are  divided  from  the  central  division  by  parti- 
tions in  which  there  is  a  small  window  with  a 
grating  and  shutter;  the  central  compartment  is 
pnmdcd  with  a  door,  as  are  often  the  side  ones. 
Tlic^  confessional  is  commonly  placed  against  the 
wall  nf  the  (!hurch,  or  in  a  recess  made  to  receive 
it,  but  always  in  plain  sight  of  the  congregation. 

S.  Carol,  Borrom,  Instr.  fabr.,  ecclfs.  lih.  11^ 
c.  XXIII;  Mallet,  DWrcheolugie  RtUfjUuse,  Vol. 
II.  (Paris,  18»7). 

—  Caryl  Coleman. 

COJXQfh ;  CONOEE.  A  quarter  round  con- 
clave moulding,  tangent  to  a  vertical  surfa<*e  and 
Kuci-ee<led  by  a  fillet  parallel  to  that  surface. 
(See  Apophyge  for  tlie  congd  applied  to  a  shaft.) 

CONGLOMERATE.  Any  rock  made  up 
of  rounded  pebbles,  like  a  consolidateil  gravel, 
differing  from  sandstone  oidy  in  the  size  of  its 
particles.  Siliceous  conglomerates  are  some- 
times used  for  building,  and  calcareous  conglom- 
erates for  marbles.  —  G.  P.  M. 

CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRAR7.  (More 
proi)erly,  Library'  of  Congress.)  In  Washington, 
I).  C.  A  Large  building  completed  in  1897  for 
the  library  wliich  had  fonnerly  been  arranged  in 
tlie  Capitol.  The  architects  were  John  L. 
Smithmeyer  and  Paul  J.  Pelz,  and  aft«r  1892 
Edward  Pearce  Casey  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
decorations,  including  the  sculpture  and  mural 
paintings.  These  are  i)eculiarly  important ;  the 
building  is  much  more  richly  adomeil  in  these 
resi)ects  than  any  other  existing  in  the  United 
States. 

CONRAD,  prior  of  Canterbury. 

S.  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  said 
to  have  spent  nearly  all  his  revenues  in  rebuild- 
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iDg  and  decorating  the  cliuir  of  Canterbury 
Gatbedml.  The  fluperiDtenilentB  of  the  work 
were  the  priors  Emulf  and  afterward  Conrad. 
The  "gioriouB  choir  of  Conrad"  ia  described  by 
Gervase  (see  Gervase),  quoted  hy  Willis  (op, 
cit.).     This  choir  was  bunied  in  1174. 

Brittnn,  Cathedral  AntiquUiet;  Willis,  Canler- 
hurn  Cathedral 

CONaBRVATOST.  A.  A  public  building 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of,  and  instruction  in, 
any  branch  of  art  or  science,  especially  the  fine 
arts ;  as  a  conservatory  of  music. 

B.  A  building  devoted  to  the  preservation 
and  cultivation  of  delicate  plants ;  a  greenhouse. 
Common  usage  seems  to  justify  the  application 
of  this  word  specifically  to  a  glass  liouse  for 
plants  attached  to  a  maDsion.  (See  Green- 
house,) 

COITBOI2.  A  projecting,  scroU-shapei)  mem- 
ber, usually  understood  as  being  a  variety  of 


corbel  or  bracket ;  hut  having  always  parallel, 
nearly  plane  sides.  It  is  commonly  altogether 
ileeorative  in  its  purpose,  as  a  scroll-shaped  figure 
used  to  support  a  window  hea<l,  a  table  top,  or 
tlie  like.  The  definition  is  generally  taken  us  a 
bracket  w-hich  has  a  height  at  least  twice  as 
great  as  its  projection  ;  and  the  term  cantilever 
or  modiltion  is  supimsed  to  be  more  appropriate 
for  a  bnurket  or  corbel  which  projects  more  in 
pni|wirtioa.  But  these  definitions  are  all  vague  ; 
and  the  console  is  usually  an  ornamental  bracket 
whose  sides  are  parallel  and  with  those  sides 
ornamented  with  scrolls,  (See  French  tcrcn 
mrbeau,  under  Corbel,)  The  term  is  also 
extended,  sometimes,  to  mean  a  similar  scroll- 
shaped  member  having  its  greatest  liorizontal 
dimension  at  the  bottom,  as  if  a  reversed  bracket, 
such  as  is  commonly  usetl  to  form  a  spreading 
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base  of  a  chambranle  of  classic  type,  or  to  form 
a  buttress.     (See  Ancon  ;  Modillion.) 

CONSTANT  DiVRT,  (See  Contant 
d'lvtj.) 

CONBTRUCTIOV.  ^L  The  manner  in 
which  anything  is  composed  or  put  together, 

B.  The  act  and  the  art  lA  putting  parts 
together  to  produce  a  whole. 

C.  (With  the  article)  a  completed  piece  of 
work  of  a.  somewhat  elaborate  kind;  especially 
a  building  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  art  of  construction  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  emiiirical  practice,  a  body  of  simple  de\-ice8 
handed  down  by  tradition  and  practised  by  each 
builder  nearly  as  he  has  been  taught  in  his 
apprentice  days,  A  great  deal  of  scientific 
investigation  has  lieen  given,  espet^ially  during 
the  present  century,  to  the  principles  of  con- 
struction ;  and  the  result  is  a  science  of  arched 
construction,  a  science  of  i>ost  and  tie  construc- 
tion, a  science  of  framing  based  on  the  combi- 
nation of  rigid  triangles,  a  scientific  treatment 
of  each  separate  branch  of  the  builder's  art. 
These,  thoiigli  often  used  unconsciously  by  the 
practised  builder,  are  still  scientific  in  their 
nature,  and  they  must  always  hereafter  exercise 
control  over  all  but  the  simplest  processes  of 
building.  Thus,  one  may  still  build  a  wooden 
flitme  house,  or  span  a  river  by  a  small  bridge, 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  science  of  con- 
struction ;  but  in  the  future  no  builder  will  dare 
undertake  a  larger  and  more  iiniwrtant  task 
without  a  profound  study  of  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples which  control  his  work,  or,  in  default  of 
that,  the  assistance  of  a  man  of  science,  that  is 
to  say,  of  au  engineer. 

The  most  elabonitely  organized  construction 
of  past  times  is  that  of  the  Gothic  churches  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  espe- 
cially in  central  France  and  in  the  countries 
which  take  their  inspiration  directly  firom 
France ;  it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  ascertain 
how  much  truly  scientific  knowleilge  or  study 
went  to  these  structures,  because,  while  mathe- 
matics waa  but  little  advanced  in  Europe,  there 
was  still  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  way  in 
whidi  different  materiids  sboid<I  be  used,  and 
this  knowledge  can  hardly  foil  to  have  been 
pursued  in  a  way  which  can  be  called  scientific. 
The  exact  e<iuilibrium  of  forces  themselves  in 
the  elastic  constniction  of  Gothic  vaults  with 
their  system  of  action  and  reaction,  the  taking 
up  of  one  thnist  by  another,  and  the  final 
throwing  of  all  the  thrusts  of  the  structure  upon 
flying  buttresses,  and  the  heavy  buttress  piers 
outside  of  the  building,  would  seem  to  have 
required  something  more  than  mere  rule  of 
thumb  for  its  utuversolly  successful  application. 
Science,  however,  in  tlie  modeni  sense,  cannot 
be  said  to  have  existeil  among  a  race  of  builders 
who  had  not  yet  begun  to  use  the  Arabic 
numerals,   to  whom  geometry  was   unknown 
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except  as  to  the  properties  of  one  or  two  sim- 
ple figures,  and  who  cannot  have  undertaken  the 
most  simple  solution  by  means  of  trigonometry; 
to  whom  also  the  practice  of  experiment  ac- 
curately observed  and  its  result  accurately 
recorded  can  hardly  have  been  known. 

Construction  carries  with  it,  and  includes, 
the  preparation  and  transportation  of  materials ; 
and  this  art  as  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Greco-Roman  builders  of 
Syria,  has  always  excited  the  wonder  of  modem 
students.     (See  Transportation.) 

(For  construction  in  the  proper  sense,  see 
Iron  and  Steel  Construction;  Masonry;  Vault ; 
Wood,  Construction  in ;  also  Arch ;  Beam ; 
Excavation  ;  Foundation  ;  Ginler.)  —  R.  S. 

CONTANT,  (CONSTANT)  D'lVRY, 
PIERRE;  architect;  b.  1698;  d.  1777. 

Contant  was  bom  at  Ivry-sur-Seine,  near 
Paris.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  architect  Nicolas 
Dulin  and  beciame  a  member  of  the  Acad^^fnie 
de  r Architecture  in  1728.  He  was  appointed 
arcJtitecte  du  roi,  contrdleur  de  VJIdtel  des 
Invidides  and  premier  architecte  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  April  3,  1764,  he  commenced  the 
parish  church  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris.  His 
design  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  present 
structure.  (For  transfonnations  of  the  Made- 
leine, see  Couture,  G.  M.,  and  Vignon,  B.) 
Contant  made  extensive  additions  to  the  Palais 
Royal  (Paris). 

Lance  ;  Dictionnaire  ;  Ch.  Lucas  in  La  Grande 
EncyclophUe. 

CONTINI,  ANTONIO;  an^hitect. 

Contini  was  a  nephew  of  Giovanni  da  Ponte 

(see  Giovanni  da  Ponte).      He  built  the  Bridge 

of  Sighs   between  the  Doges'  ])ahure   and   the 

prison  in  Venice. 

Mttntz,  Itpnaissance ;  Gurlittt  Geschichte  des 
Barockstiles  in  Italien, 

CONTRACT.  In  the  practice  of  an^hitec- 
ture  and  building,  an  agreem(»nt  l)etween  an 
owner  or  lessee  who  proiKwos  to  erect  or  alter 
a  building,  and  a  me^'lianic  or  an  employer  of 
mechanics  for  the  completion  of  the  buihling  or 
of  some  part  of  it.  Contnw^ts  are  commonly 
made  in  England  for  the  whole  building,  and 
the  contractor  emj)loy8  his  own  masons,  car- 
penters, roofers,  and  the  like,  having  different 
gangs  of  workmen  under  different  foremen.  In 
the  United  States  it  hcos  l)een  rather  more  usual 
for  the  masonry  to  l>e  j)ut  under  contract  by 
itself,  the  carpenter  work  by  itself,  etc.  ;  except 
that  subcontracts  are  very  common,  as  when  the 
mason  "sublets"  the  stone-cutting,  and  even 
the  setting  of  the  cut  stone,  or  the  excavation. 
Where  an  architect  is  employed  it  is  usual  for 
the  contract  to  recognize  his  control  over  the 
work,  and  to  provide  that  payment  shall  be 
made  by  the  employer  only  on  the  certificiite 
of  the  architect,  who  then  acts  as  superin- 
tendent. 
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The  advantage  of  building  by  contiact  is  that 
the  employer  knows  in  advance  what  his  build- 
ing will  cost.  This  is  of  such  supreme  impor- 
tance to  most  persons  purposing  to  build — they 
being  unaware  of,  or  careless  of,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  excellent  work,  either  practical  or 
artistic,  under  the  contract  system — that  they 
insist  upon  the  making  of  contracts  or  assume 
it  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  disadvantages, 
however,  are  very  great.  They  are  caused  by 
the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  connected  with 
adding  extra  work  which  is  not  in  the  contract, 
and  may  briefly  be  summarized  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Practical  requirements  —  especially  the 
minor  ones  which  are  not,  however,  of  slight 
importance  —  are  never  all  foreseen.  Inasmuch 
as  every  building  differs  from  every  other,  the 
experience  of  one  building  does  not  perfectly 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  next,  and  impor- 
tant details  of  plumbing,  heating,  ventilation, 
fittings,  appurtenances,  and  the  like  are  left  out 
of  the  original  contract  from  sheer  inability  to 
call  to  mind  the  necessity  of  each  detail  at  the 
right  moment.  If  one  visits  a  newly  built 
first-class  house  which  is  offered  for  sale,  his- 
first  impulse  will  be  —  noting  the  elaborate 
care  with  which  kitchen  and  laundry  fittings 
have  l)een  supplied  and  placed,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  minor  conveniences  in  connection 
with  plumbing,  heating,  and  their  appurtenances. 
—  to  say  that  this  is  not  a  house  built  from 
an  architect's  design  and  therefore  by  contract. 
The  day's  work  system  followed  by  the  builder, 
who  lias  put  up  this  house  at  a  venture  for  sale 
to  the  first  comer,  has  enabled  him  to  put  in 
these  conveniences  as  the  work  went  on. 

(2)  Thoughtful  and  careful  design  can  hardly 
be  given  to  a  building  under  contract  because 
the  whole  structure,  in  our  time  so  elaborate 
in  its  ])nmary  composition  and  90  multifiirious 
in  its  details,  has  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
designer  in  advance  of  the  laying  of  the  first 
stone,  and  l)ecjiiise  no  man  is  competent  to 
grasp  such  a  vjvst  j)roblem.  Every  architect 
who  has  built  a  large  building  by  day's  work 
knows  the  great  advantage  which  lies  in  the 
power  to  alter  the  minor  details  from  time  to 
time  as  the  work  prognoses  :  to  make  a  work- 
ing drawing  on  the  back  of  the  Ixmnl ;  to  visit 
his  building  to-day  antl  on  returning  to  the 
otiice  make  a  drawing  for  a  pillar,  a  niche,  a 
dado,  or  the  like,  not  in  advance  of  the  foun- 
dation, but  after  some  familiar  acquaintance 
formed  with  the  building  in  its  main  lines. 

(3)  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  no 
great  improvement  in  the  artistic  results  of 
architects'  practice  until  the  commission  system 
is  done  away  with,  and  until  architects  are  paid 
by  siilary,  or  by  lump  sum.  This  improvement 
can  hardly  be  maile,  however,  under  the  con- 
tract system.  The  two  seem  to  belong 
together ;  the  architect,  being  recognized  in  the 
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contract  as  an  esaential  tbinl  party  to  that 
contract,  is  naturally  paid  by  a.  percentage  ou 
the  amount  of  money  represented  in  the  con- 
tract. 

These  cooBiderations  seem  so  important  to 
many  of  those  vho  have  strongly  at  heart  a 
return  of  architectural  practice  to  older  and 
wiser  methods,  that  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
common  opinion  that  the  abohtion  of  the  con- 
tract system  is  the  first  Btep  that  should  be 
taken.  (See  Builder ;  Estimating ;  Supcrin- 
tcndent)  —  R.  S. 

CONTRACTOR.  One  who  enters  into  a 
contract ;  especially,  in  building,  the  boss 
mechanic  or  master  meclianic,  who  agrees  to 
furnish  materials  and  work  for  a  piece  of 
masonry,  ironwork,  or  the  like;  and  thin  accord- 
ing to  a  contract  based  upon  the  drawings  and 
Bpeci&cations  of  an  architect  or  engineer.  (See 
the  discussion  of  tlie  contractor's  place  and  iluty 
under  Superintendence.) 

COKTRBRAS,  JOStL  (Sec  Contreras, 
Rafael.) 

CONTRERAS,  DOIT  MARIANO.  (See 
Contreras,  Rufa»;l.) 

CONTRERAB,  RAFASL ;  architect;  b. 
Sept.  23,  1824  ;  d.  March  Ii9,  1890. 

His  father,  Don  J<m6  Contreras,  architect  of 
the  city  of  Granada  (Spain),  had  cliarge  of  the 
Alhnmbra  palace  near  Gmnada.  Rafael  sue- 
c«€ded  him,  and  Nov.  23,  1847,  was  eomniis- 
sioned  to  restore  the  palace.  He  has  been 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Don  Mariano  Contreras. 
Rafiiel  published  Entudio  iJevcrijUivo  de  Itis 
tnonumetttos  urabes  de  Granada,  SeviUa  y 
Cordoba,  etc.  (3d  ed.  1885,  1  vol.,  8vo) ; 
Revnen^s  de.  la  Dominacton  de  loa  Arnbea 
en  Eapalia  (1882),  etc. 

Boyal  InsUtMe  of  British  Arthilerls,  Jnnrnal, 
Jan.  '22,  18111,  p.  141. 

CONTUCCI,  ANDRRA  (See  Sansovino, 
Andre-i.) 

CONVRETT.  A.  A  religious  community ; 
vety  otlen  a  nunnery  as  distinguisbcd  from  a 
community  of  moidca,  but  tbia  JTstriotion  has 
no  authority. 

£.  A  group  of  buildings  occupie<l  by  or  in- 
tended for  such  a  community.  (Sec  Monastic 
Architecture.) 

CON  VllNTUAIi.  Belonging  to  a  convent, 
inoniiatcry,  or  nunnery,  as  a  couTentuat  cbureh, 
conventual  buildings ;  of  the  style  and  character 
of  a  convent.  The  term  monastic  is  jireferable 
in  referring  to  the  areiiitectural  atyle  of  the 
periml  when  monastictsm  was  at  its  higbest 
<lcvelopment,  and,  indeed,  in  speaking  of  the 
architerturol  Btyle  of  conventual  buildings. 

CON  VJJHTU AL  ARCUITDCTUKB.  Same 
as  Monastic  Architecture. 

CONVBRBATION  ROOM.  The  general 
meeting  and  sitting  room  of  a  club  house; 
generally  the  largest  and  most  important  room 


COPINQ 

and  used  for  general  social  intercourae.  Thus 
distinguished  from  other  apartments  of  special 
purpose  where  conversation  is  usually  restricted. 
(See  Club  House.) 

COOLBT,  THOMAS  ;  archit«ct;  b.  1740; 
d.  1784. 

Cooley  won  first  premium  for  a  design  for  the 
Royal  Exchange,  Dublin  (Ireland),  in  1769,  and 
coniplete<l  that  buililing  in  1779.  He  built - 
several  other  public  buildings  in  Dublin. 

Arch.  Pah.  Soe.  Dietionarg. 

COP.  .1.  In  the  uurth  of  England  the  lung 
mass  of  earth  thrown  up  in  excavating  a  ditch, 
sometimes  left  as  a  fence  and  sometimes  planted 
at  the  top  with  a  hnilge ;  probably  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  coping. 

B.  In  castellated  liattlcuients,  any  one  of 
the  solid  portions  between  two  embrasures ;  a 
merlon  (rare). 

COPB  (v.  int).  To  overhang  with  a  down- 
ward slope,  as  the  soffit  of  a  corona.  Generally, 
cope  over. 

COPE  (v.  t.).  A.  To  cover  or  finish  with 
a  coping. 

li.  To  join  —  as  two  intersecting,  corre- 
spondingly moulded  nienibcre— by  shaping  the 
end  or  butt  of  one  piece  to  form  a  surface  which 
sIihU  be  the  reverse  of,  and  fit  closely  against,  the 
side  of  the  other,  so  tliat  the  mouldings  appear 
to  mitre  or  return.  Generally,  with  in  or  (o- 
gether.  Hence,  to  cut  out  or  shape  so  as  to 
coiw. 

COPING.  Material  or  a  member  used  to 
form  a  capping  or  finiKh  at  the  top  of  a  wall, 
pier,  or  the  like  to  protect  it  by  throwing  off 
the  water  on  one  or  both  sides.  In  souie  cases 
a  level  coping  suffices,  if  of  stones  or  tiles  wider 
than  the  walls;    usually  it  is  formed  with  a 
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pitch  one  way  (see  Feather  Edge)  or  from  the 
centre  both  waj-s  (ace  Sa<ldletiacked).  The 
mediaeval  architects  gave  great  attention  to  their 
copings,  especially  on  gable  wall'4,  which  were 
commonly  carried  above  tlie  roof,  and  on  balus- 
trades and  pamjieta,  finishing  them  usually  with 
a  roll  or  astragal  on  toji,  a  slope  each  way, 
sometimes  in  ste{ni,  and  a  throating  or  grooving 
on  the  under  olge  where  it  projectal  beyond 
the  wall.  Wooden  or  metal  copings  are  em- 
ployed over  fences  and  in  nlieap  constnietjon. 
(For  the  many  forms  assumed  by  the  coping  in 
gables  of  the  Elifabcthan  and  related  styles,  see 
Gable;  Fractahlc.) ~ R.  S. 


copiira  STONB 


Copiso  Stosb  of 


f  Medieval  Tyfi 


Pwmllvl  Coplns-  A  ropiDg  which  is  not 
aloi^eil  on  top  to  shcU  the  water,  but  flat ;  it 
should  consetjuently  only  be  used  ou  incline*! 
surfaces,  such  as  gables,  eti'.,  or  in  jilaces  not 
exposed  to  the  niin.     (See  Coping,  above.) 

COPUTO  STOHU. 

A  stone  for  furniing  a 
coping ;  a  cupstone. 
Also  Copestoue. 

COPTIC  ARCHI- 
TECITTRI].  TImt  of 
the  Copta  or  natives  of 
Egypt ;  especblly  the 
native  OhristiaDS  of 
Egypt,  conaidered  sa 
having  very  little  for- 
eign blool  and  aa 
Ix^ing  little  iulliicRced 
by  the  Mohainmcdan 
conqueitt  or  by  artistic 
influenrcs  later  than 
those  of  the  Byzuntiue 
Empire.  Many  church 
buildings  exist,  acat- 
tercd  throughout 
Egj-pt;  in  the  ttjwna, 
in  the  luonaaterics 
which  remain  undis- 
turbed, Burroinided  by 
high  wallii  and  tiilcnibly  naXc  from  attack,  and  in 
lonely  placea  ou.thc  ed^'c  of  the  desert,  na  in  the 
cclebratetl  Natiun  valley  Iving  in  the  desert  west 

of  Ciiin>.     The  earliiwt 

RS^^^    exiatiiig    biiJldiiigB    arc 
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generally  of  the  baailican  type,  having  woodeo 
roo&  and  generally  a  divisiou  into  nave  oud 
aisles  «-ith  a  tnusept  near  the  east  end  or  at 
least  a  transverae  aUey,  passage,  or  nave  irhieh 
takes  the  place  of  a  transept.  Orientation,  with 
the  sanctuary  at  the  east  end  and  the  priucipHl 
entrance  at  the  west,  seems  to  have  been  the 
rule  from  the  banning.  It  waa  evidently  the 
original  scheme,  in  moat  cases,  to  provide  a  row 
of  L-olumua  on  three  sides  of  the  nare ;  that  is 
to  aay,  to  build  with  an  uslc  croasing  the  west 
enrl  of  the  church  and  connecting  with  the  lung 
aisles  of  the  northern  and  aouthcm  sides.  The 
columns  were  frequently  taken  from  older  build- 
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Coptic  Chitrch 


inga.  The  wall  above  the  columns  was  gever- 
ally  carried  on  a  horizontal  lintel  couiw,  trentol 
as  an  architrave;  but  sometimes  a  discharging 
nrch  was  built  above  it.  At  a  later  time,  when 
aome  change  in  tlie  liturgical  arrangements  bad 
tnken  place,  the  apace  between  the  culunma  at 
the  west  end,  and  continuously  trom  north  wall 
to  south  wall,  waa  wailed  up  ao  that  a  full 
narthex  was  formed. 

At  an  early  time  the  barrel  vault  was  intnv 
duccil,  and  perhapa  the  earliest  roofs  of  this 
fi>nn  in  Christian  architecture  are  to  be  fouuil 
in  Egj-pt.  The  cupola,  on  the  other  hand, 
although  Oriental  in  its  origin,  was  unquestion- 
id)ly  of  later  introduction  into  Egypt,  and  was 
indeed  a  direct  loan  fntm  the  Byzantine  style. 
It  arguee  great  vitality  in  the  Coptic  architecture 
pn>pcr  that,  in  the  aixth  century,  it  did  not 
take  over  the  Byzantine  style  in  ita  complete- 
neas.  This,  however,  it  certainly  did  not ;  on 
the  contrary  the  cruciform  plan  was  always  rare 
in  Egypt ;  and  in  like  manner  a  centnl  and 
comparatively  lai^  cupola,  dominating  the 
whole  church,  is  almost  unknown.  The  decora- 
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tion  of  the  churchm  with  tnarbtea,  mosaic,  and 
Kulptured  capitals  and  Blabs  was  probably  rare 
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BOURiHci   Convent   or   Anba   Bish6i   (in  thb 

BlCKflBOUKD). 

in  Egypt ;  but  painting  in  brilliant  coloura  and 
with  much  gilding  waa  the  rule;  and  many 
traces  of  it  remain. 

Towers  are  unwmmon,  probably  because  the 
use  of  belts  is  discouraged  or  even  forbidden  by 
the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  the  land.  On  tlic 
other  hand,  it  is  stated  by  A.  J.  Sutler  that 
bell  towers  and  even  ))ellfl  exist  in  the  Natrun 
valley  ;  but  these  he  states  to  be  only  two  st^iries 
high,  as  a  general  thing,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  have  architectural  chanu'ter.  All  parts 
of  the  buildings  arc  covered,  in  most  cases,  with 
flat  roofs  of  masonry,  oilen  having  solid  parajtets. 

But  little  study  has  been  given  to  these 
buildings,  which  are  stewlily  disappearing.  The 
studies  of  Alfred  J.  Butler,  publishoil  in  1884 
under  the  title.  The  AiiciefU  CcqAic  0mrches 
of  Eirypt,  ser^'e  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject. 

Sac  also  Denon,  Voi/ages  dan»  la  lianae  et 
la  Haute  Egmite;  and  the  great  work  of  the 
French  government,  Descn'jition  de  VEf/'iple. 
—  R.  S. 

COQUEAn  (COQUXatBAO),  JACQUXa ; 
architect. 

Coqueau  probably  came  from  Amboise 
(France).  About  1538  he  Buceeeded  Pierre 
Nepveu  (see  Nepveu,  P.)  aa  maitre  des  eeuvrea 
of  the  chateaux  of  Ohambord  and  Blois.  He 
assumea  this  title  in  a  tetter  written  in  1541, 
which  has  been  preserved.  In  1556-1557  he 
was  associated  with  Philibert  de  I'Orme  (see 
De  rOrme,  P.)  in  the  inspection  of  the  works 
at  the  bridge  and  gallery  of  the  chiiteauz  of 
Ohenonceau.  He  probably  continueil  the  con- 
struction of  the  right  wing  of  the  chateau  of 
Blois  begun  under  Francis  I. 

Berty,  La  Henaiiiance  JHonumtntnU  en  Fmnee  ; 
StoreUi,  Let  CAateaux  du  lUaituU;   Chevalier, 


ArrMeet  royalet  de  Chenoneeau-  De  la  SaosBaye, 
CMteau  de  Chambonl;  Bauchal,  Dictionnatre. 

COQUILIiAQE.  A  representation  or  sug- 
gestion of  the  forms  of  Beashells  and  the  like, 
as  in  decorative  carving. 

COQiniTA.  A  shell  limestone,  but  slightly 
consolidated.  Example,  the  shdl  limestone 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  old  fortifications 
at  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  — G,  P.  M. 

CORA  (Kora).  Literally  a  maiden ;  ap- 
plied by  Greek  authors  to  a  draped  female  figure 
used  in  architecture.  (Compare  Canepliora; 
Caryatid.) 

CORAL  ROCK.  A  limestone  composed 
mainly  of  coral  fr.igments.  — -  G.  P.  M. 

CORBEILLE.  In  French,  a  basket.  Em- 
ployed in  Englisli  in  the  eighteenth  centniy  to 
designate  any  baaketlike  architectural  member, 
especially  capitals  resembling  baskets  either  in 
form  or  decoration ;  now  obsolete.  (Written 
also  corbeil  and  Bometimca  confused  with 
corbel.) 

CORBEL.  A  bracket  of  that  form  which  ia 
best  fitte<l  to  ordinary  conditions  of  cnt  stone  or 
of  other  masonry ;  in  French, 
the  corresponding  tenn  cor- 
beau,  is  limited  to  a  bracket 
having,  particularly,  two 
opposite  vertical  sides,  as 
distinguished  fnnn  the  coZ 
de  lamjte,  which  has  a  gen- 
erally pyramidal  or  conical 
shajie.  In  this  limited  sense 
a  miHlillion  is  a  Corlxil ;  but 
the  term  "  corlwl "  is  used 
Miore  commonly  for  mediie-  Cobbrl  in  Broad- 
vai  and  outlying  styles  of  ^^J;^^  Chukch, 
architecture. 

In  English  books  the  term  has  a  special  ap- 
plication to  those  wall  brackets  of  many  forms 
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which  in  Gothic  architecture  serve  as  starting 
places  for  vaulting-ribs.     Sometimes  these  are 


siiDple  oils  de  hxmpe;  but  sometimes  they  are 
dwarf  vftulting  sbiJts,  with  caps  and  bases. 
—  R.S. 


COBBKL  ^r  POLBBBOOK.  NOttTHAHPTOMBHIItB, 


|j  (v.).  To  build  outwanl,  by  pro- 
jecting surccexne  coiiriHn  uf  maAoiuy  bejoiid 
those  below      General]},  to  corbel  out 

CORBBIi  ABCH.  A  Hi>»n  of  stniienork 
conetru(,leil  by  regularly  adiaticing  sun^ssive 
coitraes,  till  the  top  ou(s  nearly  meet,  uheu  a 
long  capstone  is  liiid  uorons  to  coinplct«  the 
work.  This  was  the  nearest  approadi  to  thi, 
true  arch  cummonly  used  by  miwt  eiirlj  iinli 
zations,  the  Etruiteans  being  almost  the  only 
exception  It  nas  u»od  by  the  lltja  and 
kindred  tnbcs  In  one  example,  the  corlnl 
stones  at  the  back  an,  cut  m  L  slmpe      The 


Cokbbl:  Lixcols  C&ihkdral. 


only  other  arch  used  in  Amcri{»  was  that  seen 
in    the    snow    dome   of    the    Siikimo.      (See 


OORBEL  TABLH 
Iglugeok;    Mexico,  Architecture  at.   Fart  L; 
Treasury  of  AtreuB.)  (Cut,  cut.  677.) — F.  S.  D. 

CORBEL  COUHSB. 
Iq  a  masonry  structure 
a  couree  in  which  cor- 
bels are  set;  either  at 
intervals  for  a  corbel 
table,  or  continuously  to 
form  a  heavy  prcyecting  , 
moulding. 

CORBmjJNa.  Any 
system  or  aggregate  of 
corbels,  or  the  act  oi'  i 
operation  of  building  ': 
corbels  in  masonry. 
(Compare  Coun  terpoise. ) 
(Cuts,  cols.  677,  678.) 

CORBEL    MOTTtJ). 
A  pattern    for    corbel- 
ling, as  ill  brickwork  or 
plaster ;  usually,  in  prac-  Corbri.  m    Hu.l    <w 
tice,   shaped   out   of   a       ^h"'c.'''i^"' 
piece   of  board  or  thin 
metal,  and  giving  the  mouldings,  etc!,  in  ramM 
or  concave  section. 

CORBEL  PIBCB.  Any  piece  eerring  the 
general  purpose  of  a  corbel ;  i.e.,  an  overiiang- 
ing  support.  The  term  is  not  of  precise  appli- 
cation, and  appears  to  be  restricted  maiiily  to  » 
light  member  of  wood,  such  as  a  lookout. 

CORBEL  STEP  Same  as  Crow  Step; 
apparently  a  mistaken  form  of  the  vaiiant  Cor- 
bie Step 

CORBEL  I'APT.T!  A  projecting  course  of 
masonry  earned  on  a  row  of  corbels,  whether 


CoRBRL^  CAaaruo  a  Battlkubi'trd  Parapet. 

with  or  without  connecting  arches.     Strietly 
speaking,  the  modillious  and  corona  of  a  Gorin- 


PLATE  XXWI 


CtiUBKLLIXG 


That  carrying  a  part  of  the  front  of  a  hnuae  on 
the  Rio  della  Fava.  Venice.  A  narrow  calle  leads 
to  a  flijjht  of  Htc]i8  at  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
upper  door  of  tlie  iiouae  is  carried  over  this.  The 
building  1b  used  as  a  furniture  shop  ;  it  has  never 
been  repaired,  nor,  as  it  Heems,  altered  in  any  way, 


except  by  the  addition  of  an  upper  story.  It  ia 
one  of  the  most  attractive  houses  left  us  from  the 
Renaissance,  dating  probably  from  about  1480. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  pier  between  the  doorway 
and  each  arched  opening  which  tlaoks  it  is  made 
up  of  two  pilasteiB  set  at  dlSerent  heights. 


COBBBI.  VAULT 


thiiui  cornice  are  a  corbel  table,  but  the  term  is 
usually  iinderstood  to  refer  to  mediaeval  exam- 


COKBEL    AaCH    IN    Tt 

LUWER  CUALDBA. 

pies.     The  Italians  treated  this   feature   with 
especial   elegance ;   the  cornice  of  the  Loggia 

(lei  Lanzi  at  Florence  (cir,  

1335)    is  one  of  the   beat-  "\~y^ 

known  examples.     (See  Cor- 
bel Course.) 

CORBEL  VAin.T.  A 
^^ault  mode  by  corbelled 
coxiiMn,  as  of  stone  (see 
Corbet  Arch).  It  was  itscd 
by  the  Myceniean  buildere, 
as  in  the  soK^ed  "  Treasury 
677 


C0RBI3 
of  Atreus,"  and,  freely,  by  the  Mayas  of  Yuca- 
tan who  in  their  buildings  hudcorbelledceJ  ngs 
b  lilt  on  a  support  of  packed  earth   wh  ch  was 
afterward  removed  — F  fa  D 

CORBBL  WORK.     In  Moonsh  and  other 
Mohammedan  styles,  same  as  Stalactit«  ^\  ork. 


Cob  a  RL  LINO 


Duon.Fravcb. 


DE;  architect  (maUre 
ttceuvre). 

He  is  mentioned  in  the  Skelc/i-book  of  Wilars 
de  Honecort  (see  Wilare  de  Honecort)  as  Pctrus 
de  Corbeis.  He  was  associated  with  Wilats  in 
making  a  design  for  the  choir  of  the  cathedral 
of  Rheiins  (Mame,  France)  in  V215  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  cathedral  of  Cambrai  (1230- 
1243). 

LasBUs,  Album  de  VUluTd  de  Jlonneeourt  ; 
Bauclial,  DicttoiiKairr. 


CuRBXL  Table  at  Ruhiky  Chuiich.  ILants,  < 


BP.  Ssme  u  Grow  Step ;  the 
Scotch  fann,  gables  of  this  sort  beiug  common 
in  Scottish  architecture  previous  to  the  seven- 
teenth century, 

CORDON.  A  string  courae  or  belt  course. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  slightly  projecting 
stone  or  riser  at  the  lower  ei\ge  of  each  step  of 
a  ramp  a  cordon!  or  sctila  ami  oval  a. 

CORCONATA;  CORSOm.     (See  Seals-) 

CORB.      A.      In   general,    the   central   or 

axial  interior  portion  of  an  object  or  structure, 

usually  the  least  valuable  jutrt  of  its  substance 

vhen  the  latter  is  not  bumogeneoua  through- 


COBINTHIAN  OBDBB 

C.  In  British  usag^  nfncborj  lumps  in 
chalk,  or  in  lime  made  from  chalk. 

D.  A  continuous  cylindrical  maas  'which  ia 
cut  out  of  the  strata  of  earth  and  rock  in  bo^ 
ing,  and  which  is  retained  by  the  hollow  shaft 
of  the  drill.  Such  cores  are  preserved  as 
records  of  the  material  existing  at  the  Bucoeasive 
depths.— A.  D.  F.  H. 

COREA,  ARCHRIICTURB  OF.  (See 
Korea.) 

CORnro.  A.  The  operation  of  clearing 
out  the  rubbish  bom  the  fluea  of  a  building 
upon  its  completion  (English  usage). 


CoBraTHtAH  Capital, 


out.  Thus,  in  particular  it  signifies:  (1)  the 
rough  masonry  of  a  pillar  or  column  to  be 
finished  by  a  sheathing  or  plimteriiig  of  finer 
material ;  (2)  the  rough  brickwork  or  masonry 
of  a  plaster  cornice  to  be  finished  in  stucco ; 
(3)  the  rubble  or  concrete  filling  between  the 
brick  or  ashlar  faces  of  a  manonry  wall  built 
afler  the  Roman  fashion. 

B.  The  mould  which  forms  the  hollow  in- 
terior of  a  metal  or  other  casting,  as  of  a  cast- 
iron  colunm,  or  bronze  statue.  (See  Cast  Iron ; 
Foundiy.) 


EriDArBttH;    C.  300  B.C.. 


B.  The  operation  of  removing  the  core  fh>m 
a  CAttting  or  other  object. 

CORINTHIAIT  ORDHR.  One  of  the  five 
orders  recognized  by  the  Italian  architecte  of 
the  sixteenth  centiuy  and  described  by  the 
writers  of  that  time.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
onlers  used  by  the  Greeks,  but  its  origin  was 
late  in  the  indei>endent  development  of  Greek 
architecture,  and  there  are  only  a  very  few 
monuments  of  pre-Boman  time  in  which  it  is 
known  to  have  existed.  Of  these  the  most 
important  is  the  circular  building  at  Epidaunis 


COBMONT 
(see  Tholoa).  The  little  building  in  Athens 
known  as  the  Choragic  Monumeut  of  Lysicrates 
is  another  instance.  This  onler  was  adopted 
by  the  Romans  of  the  Empire  as  their  favourite 
one  for  ehiborate  work,  and  in  some  of  their 
monuments  is  treated  with  great  beauty,  even 
the  buildings  erected  iar  away  from  the  centre 


CoBiHTHiAH  Capital  of  Sihplbst  Tift. 

of  the  empire  retainiug  great  charm  of  elabora- 
tion, as  in  Palmyra  and  Baalbek,  in  the  palace 

at  Spalato,  the  Maison  Carrie  at  Nimea,  and, 
especially,  at  Athens  in  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus,  wliich  was  finished,  and  probably  entirely 
built,  under  Hadrian.  — R.  S. 

CORBIONT,  RSTNAUS,  or  RBOITAI7I.T, 
DB ;  architect. 

Re^niaud  was  a  son  of  Thomas  de  Connont 
(see  Connont,  T.  de).  In  1228  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  mattre  d'ceuvre  of  the  cathedral 
of  Amiens  (France).  Reynaud  built  the  great 
vaults  according  to  the  plans  of  Robert  de 
Luzarcbea  (see  Luzarches,  R.  de),  probably  also 
the  choir,  the  Cliapelle  de  la  Viert/e,  the  cen- 
tral window  of  the  apse  (1269),  the  northern 
arm  of  the  transept  with  its  rose  window,  and 
commenced  the  southern  arm,  which  was  not 
finished  until  1296.  His  central  tower  was 
bumed  in  1527  and  rebuilt  in  1529. 

GoM,  CatMdrale  d'Amirns;  Gilbert,  Calhf- 
dralf.  de  yalrf-Dame  d'AmUm;  Gonse,  L'Arl 
Qothiqut;  Bauchal,  Dii-it 


Thomas  de  Connont  assisted  Robert  de  Lu- 
larchcs  (see  Luzarches,  R.  de)  at  the  cathedral  of 
Amiens  (Somrae,  France),  and  succeeded  him  as 
architect  (maUre  d'lxuere)  in  1223.  He 
continued  the  work  according  to  the  plans  of 
Robert  de  Luzarches  and  carried  the  nave  up  to 
the  springing  of  the  great  vaults.  He  was 
assisted  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Reymiud  de 
Connont  (see  Cormont,  R.  de). 

Gilbert,  Citthidrnle  dt  Notre-Dame  d' Amienf  i 
GoZF,  Cathidratt   d'Amieiu;    Baucbal,   Diction- 

CORN    CRIB.      In   the  United  States,  a 

building  for  the  storage  of  com,  and  the  lUce. 
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CORNICB 
In  its  characteristic  form,  its  sides  are  constructed 
of  slats,  set  with  open  spaces  between  for  the 
circulation  of  air  to  diy  the  com ;  and  it  ia 
raised  above  the  ground  on  poets  with  projecting 
caps  of  sheet  metal  to  guard  against  the  entrancfl 
of  vermin.  Commonly,  the  sides  slope  outward 
towanl  the  top,  as  some  protection  against  the 
weather. 

GORMilUSTOnE.  A  carefully  prepared 
uid  dressed  stone  which  is  put  in  place  with 
certain  ceremonies  on  a  fixed  day  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  an  important  huihling.  It  is  usual 
to  select  a  prominent  part  of  the  building,  such 
as  one  of  its  corners,  and  also  to  carry  up  the 
foundation  walls  to  a  little  distance  above  the 
ground  level  of  the  site,  in  order  that  the  stone, 
once  Inid  by  the  olficiant,  may  remain  in  place 
permanently.  It  is  also  common  to  prepare  a 
small  cavity  in  the  stone  to  receive  certain 
documents,  as  a  description  of  the  undertaking, 
a  list  of  its  promotetB,  a  few  newspapers  of  the 
day,  some  current  coins,  or  other  things,  which 
are  thus  handed  down  to  an  uncertain  posterity. 
Anciently,  a  stone  of  the  actual  foundation  was 
treated  in  this  way,  and  tlic  term  Foundation 
Stone  (A.  P.  S.)  was  used  to  describe  it.  — R.  S. 

CORNZCB.  The  crowning  member  of  a 
wall ;  or  part  of  a  wall ;  as  a  coping  or  water 
table  treated  architecturally.  It  has  several 
special  meanings. 

A.  In  the  classical  entablature,  the  upper- 
most of  its  three  principal  members.  It  may 
crown  a  colonnade,  a  dado  or  basement  wall,  a 
porch,  or  even  a  purely  ornamental  feature,  hko 
the  casing  of  a  window.  In  buildings  of  clas- 
sical design  having  more  than  one  story,  a  cornice 
crowns  the  whole  wall,  and  is  proportioned 
rather  to  the  height  of  that  wall  than  to  the 
height  of  the  uppermost  order  if  the  building  is 
of  columnar  architecture.  In  this  sense  the 
wall  cornice  has  been  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  order. 

B.  In  architecture  other  than  Oreco-Roman 
and  its  imitations,  the  uppermost  feature  of  a 
wall  of  masoniy.  Thus,  the  cornice  of  many 
Romanesque  churches  consists  of  a  slab  of  stone 
projecting  a  few  inches  from  the  face  of  a  wall, 
and  supported,  or  apparently  supported,  where 
it  overhangs,  by  corbeb.  Such  a  cornice  may 
or  may  not  cattj  a  gutter.  In  some  cases  a 
row  of  small  arches  (a  blind  arcade)  is  formed 
under  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  seems  to  carry 
the  projecting  stone.  In  the  fully  developed 
Gothic  style  the  cornice  generally  consists  of 
three  mcmlxtrs ;  first  and  lowest,  a  scidptured 
band  ;  second,  a  drip  moulding  of  considerable 
projection,  the  hollow  beneath  which  is  apt  to 
be  dwelt  upon  us  forming  an  effective  line  of 
shadow ;  thinl,  the  steeply  inclined  weathering 
above,  which  is  continued  either  to  the  gutter 
or  is  carried  up  so  high  as  to  form  the  face  of 
the  gutter  cut  in  the  stono  behind  it,  or  which 


carries  a  parapet  of  some  Bort.      Id  irooden  I  conies  a  series  of  battlcment-Iike  upright  orna- 

builitinga  there  is  confiisimi  between  B  and  G.      ments  uf  marble  T  feet  high.     In  some  high 

C.    So  much  of  the  roof  as  projects  beyond  |  modem  buildings  with  flat  roofs,  the  cornice  has 


the  face  of  the  wall  and  afTordit  shelter  to  the 
uppermost  wmdoHH  beuidcs  giving  sbiulow  It 
is  the  eaves  treated  in  a  Ueeorative  way 

B  IS  often  called  Wall 
Cornice  (see  also  Cumii  loiie) 
C  IS  calleil  also  Eoof  Cor 
nire  It  is  to  be  obnened 
that  when  the  uppermost 
courses  uf  the  main  wjll 
have  no  projwtmn  or  \ery 
little  It  IS  commr  n  to  sjj  that 
the  building  has  no  comicc. 
Thus,  the  Duiyii  I'ldace  of 
Venice  has  on  its  two  prin- 
cipal fronts  a  coiirHe  of  mar- 
ble decorated  with  a  cove,  a  Rllet,  and  a  bead, 
but  no  more  than  four  courses  of  briek  in  total 
heiglit  and  having  no  more  than  7  inches  pro- 


Froihttioh  or  tbb 

been  treated  ni  a  similar  manner  and  a  parapet 
replaces  its  projection  so  far  as  architectural 
effect  IS  concerned.     (See  Parapet ) 


"'y.w  "T-^-^^'Ky  "^K? 


COBKICE  FKOU  WXRHINOTOH  ChUBCH,  KoKTHAHPTONSUIRB,  C.  1230. 


f   BUHOF   BREKINr 


jcction,    although   at  least  85  feet  above  the 

pavement  of  the  square  ;  but  this  slight  coping  |  and  rings  wliich  cany  the  curtains, 


By  extension,  the  term  applies  to  a  similar 
decorative  member  of  wliatevcr  material,  simi- 
larly placed,  as  at  the  top  of  a  piece  of  funii- 
ture,  of  an  interior  wall  or 
partition,  or  the  like.  Thus, 
coniiees  in  the  interiors  of 
houses  arc  usually  fonued 
of  a  series  uf  plaster  mould- 
ings. 

D.    A    piece    of   light 

woodwork,  embossed  metal, 

or   the   hke,   which   is  set 

horizontally  at  the  top  of  a 

'iiidow  casing  within,  either  to  conceal  the  rod 

to  form  a 


H  CwANTar,  Wells  Cathedral, 


CORNICB  HOOK 

lambrequiD  as  part  of  tho  upholstery,  or  to  give 
einpliadis  to  the  height  of  the  window.  Id  this 
aeiiae,  the  term  is  allied  with  the  Italian  use  of 
the  same  word  for 
a  irame,  as  of  a 
picture,  a  bas-re- 
lief, or  the  like, 
,  from  which  usage 
'  tea  tho  frequent 
uiiBundeT8titu<ling 
in  descriptions  of 
Italian  interiors, 
the  mountings  and 
settings  of  pictures, 
or  the  like. 

—  R.  S. 
Block  Comloe. 
In    neoclassic    ar- 
chitecture, a  wall 
cornice     produced 
'^""sHBiciA  *It^y"''°'       ^y  *  Bimplification 
'  '  of  the  classic  en- 

tablature. ModiUions  of  some  sort,  usually  vccy 
plain,  cany  a  cornice  proper  of  slight  projection, 
and  t«st  upon  a  simple  bed  mould.  The  term 
is  used  loosely  for  any  very  plain  wall  cornice. 
CORNICE  HOOK.  A  hook  for  hanging  pic- 
s  from  the  cornice  or  picture  mouhling  of  a 


coso 

COBlVXCIonE.  In  Italian  buildings  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  later  styles,  a  wall  cornice  (see 
Cornice),  so  proportioned  as  to  accommodate  it- 
self to  the  whole  height  of  the  wall  and  the  whole 
mass  of  the  building.  The  supposition  is  that 
each  story  has  its  own  cornice,  or  at  least  that 
a  number  of  string  courses,  each  treated  like  a 
classical  entablature  and  each  having  its  own 
cornice,  will  have  been  built  into  the  wall  below ; 
while  the  final  or  uppermost  projecting  member 
is  proportioned,  not  to  one  story,  but  as  to  an 
imaginary  order  (of  columns  or  pilasters)  which 
would  have  had  the  whole  height  of  the  walL 
Among  the  most  effective  comiciottt  are  those 
of  the  Palazzo  Strozzi  and  the  Palazzo  Riccardi 
iu  Florence.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  admirable 
library  of  S.  Mark's  in  Venice,  the  uppermost 
story  has  an  entablature  greatly  enlarged  from 
its  due  traditional  proportion  so  as  to  conform 
to  the  whole  height  of  the  building,  and  thus  the 
cornice  of  tjiat  second  order  bea>mes  a  comi- 
cione.  In  later  work,  as  of  the  Classicismo  in 
Italy  and  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Northern 
Europe,  the  comicione  disappears ;  for  either  the 
colossal  onicr  reaches  from  basement  to  roof 
and  has  its  own  entablature,  or  else  each  story  is 
treated  by  itself  as  an  order  and  the  uppermost 
entablature  is  hardly  enlarged  beyond  its  tradi- 
tional proportions.     (Cut,  coL  687.) 

CORO.  Iu  Spanish,  the  choir ;  hence,  a  ch<ur 
enclosure  of  the  kind  common  in  Spain,  much 

lepurated  from  the  building  in  its  design 

and  arrangement,  and  occupying 

iiisiderable  apace  in  the  main 

body  of  the  church. 


COBNICK  FORKKD  BT  THE  OrVAMKNTAL  TKBATIMHT  OV  THK  Roor  FRAXIMa. 


room;  a  picture  hook.  It  is  usually  of  brass, 
and  of  a  double  curvature,  the  upper  curve  fitting 
over  the  top  of  the  moulding  on  which  it  is  to  be 
huDg. 


In  some  cases,  as  at  Barcelona  and  Tarragona, 
the  reserved  part  of  the  church  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  coro,  or  choir,  and  the  capilla 
mayor,  or  sanctuary,  with  a  considermble  space 


GOBCBBUS 
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Ck)RNiriONB    FROM  THE 

Palazzo  Strozzi, 
Florbncb,  Italy. 


between  them;  in 

others,  as  in  the 

Cathedral  of  Tara- 

zona,  the  coro   is 

set    far    westward    in 

the  nave  of  the  church, 

much    nearer    to    the 

main  approaches  than 

to  the  transept.     (See 

also  Trascoro.) 

(KO- 
) ;  architect. 
Coroebus,  Metagenes, 
and  Xenocles  con- 
structed, under  the  di- 
rection of  Ictinus  (see 
Ictinus),  the  temple  of 
Demeter  and  Per- 
sephone at  Eleusis 
(Greece),  called  Tele- 
sterion. 

Brunn,  GeschicfUe  der 
Griechischen  Kunstler; 
CoUipiion,  Histoire  de 
la  Sculpture  Grecque. 

CORONA.  Origi- 
nally, in  Roman  archi- 
tecture, a  cro'wning 
feature  or  cornice; 
hence,  in  modem  Eng- 
lish, that  shelf-like  part 
of  a  cornice  which  pro- 
jects most  vigorously 
and  casts  the  chief 
shadow,  being  sup- 
ported by  a  bed  mould, 
with  or  without  the 
help  of  dentils  and  nio- 
dillions,  mutules,  and 
cantilevers,  and 
crowned  by  the  cyma- 
tium  or  crown  mould- 


ing. It  is  the  most  important  member  of  the 
cornice,  all  others  being  subordinate  to  it;  its 
absence  from  most  Gothic  wall  crownings  is 
the  most  striking  difference  between  the  Gothic 
and  classic  systems  of  wall  crowning.  It  is  the 
elaborated  form  of  the  simple  flat  coping.  Its 
under  surface  is  often  hollowed  or  channelled 
with  a  canal  or  throating.     (See  Cornice.) 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 
CORONA  LUCIS.    A  circle  or  hoop  of  lights 
for  a  church,  whether  suspended,  or  supported 
on  a  stand.     A  number  of  noted  mediaeval  ex- 
amples are  still  preser^-ed  in  Europe;  among 
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them  that  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  perhaps  the  most 
ancient.  Modem  examples  are  fitted  with  burn- 
ers for  oil  or  gas,  or  with  electric  lamps. 

CORONET.  In  English  works,  a  pedimental 
or  other  decoration  wrought  in  relief  on  a  w^all 
above  a  window  or  door.  In  examples  of  Eng- 
lish and  German  Renaissance,  they  are  often 
scroll  pattems  in  flat  relief,  with  an  approxi- 
mately triangular  outline ;  in  the  French  style 
of  Francis  I.  they  resemble  steep  pediments,  often 
flanketl  by  candelabra. 

CORPORATION  STOP.  The  connecting 
fermle  and  shut-off  between  a  street  water,  or 
gas,  main  and  the  house  service  pipe.  It  is  also 
calleil  the  tap,  and  its  insertion  "tapping  the 
main."— W.  P.  G. 

CORPS  DE  LOGIB.  A.  The  main  part  of 
a  large  dwelling,  and,  by  extension,  of  any  build- 
ing, as  distinguished  from  its  wings  or  other 
subordinate  parts. 

B.  A  detached,  or  nearly  detached  residential 
pavilion.  In  this  sense,  not  commonly  used  in 
EngliBh. 

CORPSE  GATE.     (See  Ldch  Gate.) 

CORPS  LEGISLATIF.  (See  Palais  Bour- 
bon.) 

CORREGGIO,  ANTONIO  AIiLEGRI;  mu- 
ral painter  of  the  highest  rank;  b.  about  1494; 
d.  March  5,  1534. 

His  work  at  Parma  will  be  accepted  by  many 
good  judges  as  the  most  admirable  decorative 
painting  in  Europe. 

Corrado  Ricci,  Antonio  Allegri  da  Correggio; 
Madauie  Mignaty,  Le  Cortege;  L.  Fagan.  The  Work* 
of  Correggio  at  Parma ;  and  in  tlie  General  Bibli- 
ography, Carlo  d'*Arco^  Delle  Arti  e  degli  ArteHci 
di  Mantnva ;  Vasari ;  Nagler ;  Bryan  ;  Scribner's 
Cyclopaedia. 

CORRIDOR.  A  passageway  in  a  buildings 
usually  one  of  some  size  and  importance,  or  be- 
longing to  a  building  of  architectural  pretensions. 

CORRIDOR  OF  THE  PITTI  PALAGB 
(the  term  being  used  fur  a  separate  gallery  in 
imitation  of  the  Italian  phrase).  An  enclosed 
and  covered  passageway  leading  from  the  Pitti 
to  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  a  distance  of  about  700 
metres;  carried  above  buildings  and  across  the 
Ponte  Vecchio  as  a  second  story.  (Compare  next 
title.)  It  now  forms  part  of  the  art  galleries  of 
the  Uffizi. 

CORRIDOR  OF  THE  VATICAN  (or  of 
Castel  S.  Angelo  or  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.). 
An  enclosed  and  covered  passage,  carried  fix>m 
the  palace  to  the  fortress  above  the  roofe  of 
houses,  etc.     It  is  not  open  to  the  public. 

CORROSION.  The  process  of  gradual  de- 
composition or  wearing  away  by  chemical  action, 
as  by  the  action  of  water  on  iron,  pnxlucing  rust. 
Differing  from  disintegration,  which  is  the  result 
of  mechanical  action.  In  practice,  the  term  is 
generally  used  only  in  the  case  of  metals,  decay 
being  the  usual  term  in  the  case  of  stone  or  wood. 
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CORRVGA^  To  form  into  alternate  ridgea 
anil  furruwe  {corrugation b),  as  in  prepaniig  cer 
tain  forme  of  sheet  metal,  wire  lathing,  etc  ,  for 
use  in  building 

CORRnaATED  METAL  Metal  which  m 
thm  platea  has  been  drawn  or  rolled  mto  parallel 
nilgea  and  furrows  The  object  of  tlic  comi 
giition  IB  to  give  greater  strength  to  the  plates 
of  metal  to  resist  bending  in  tlic  direction  of 
the  fuiTOWB,  or  perpcudirular  to  the  general 
plane  of  the  sheet   also  t«  permit  expansion 


OOBVEB 

COBS,  OniZJ.ERMO  DB;  architect  and 
sculptor 

According  to  a  document  in  the  archives  of 
the  building  Cora  succeeded  Jaime  de  Faberan 
in  the  direction  of  the  construction  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Gerona  (Spain)  m  the  year  1330 

Viilaia     liUetitifs  al  Dimonarw  histortco 

CORSICA  AHCHITBCTURE  OF  (See 
Metlttcrranoan  iHlantU  Ari^hitecture  of) 

CORTILE  In  Italian  a  large  or  pnncipal 
court ,  hence,  in  English  usage  the  court  of  ft 


CoRTILB 


and  contraction  laterally.  Corrugated  iron  is 
used  largely  to  cover  roofs  of  buildings  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  machine  shops,  car  Jioiisefl,  bamN. 
etc.  The  Bides  and  ends  of  such  buildings  of 
the  cheaper  class  are  sometlmea  covcretl  with 
it.  The  slieets  of  corrugated  metal  are  sup- 
ported on  purlins  to  which  they  arc  attache<I 
by  long  hoiiks,  or  on  sheathing  where  they  are 
secured  with  long  soft  nails  driven  through  and 
bent  on  the  under  side.  All  holes  for  nails, 
rivetn,  or  clamps  are  made  in  the  top  part  of  a 
cornigation.  —  \V.  R.  H. 


FOKROKOOND. 


palace  or  palazzo,  a  cloister  garth,  or  any  court 
surrounded  by  buildings  of  architectural  pre- 
tcnHLons.  The  tertu  is  not  universal ;  thus,  some 
large  and  magiii6ccut  court*  ore  never  called  by 
this  name  by  Italian  writers  or  by  students  of 
architecture. 

CORTONA,  DOMBNICO  DA.     (See  Do- 
menico  da  Cortona.) 

CORTONA.PIETRODA  (SeeBerretini,  P.) 

CORV^C     Forced  or  unpaid  labour  exa<'te<l 

in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  or  his 

overlord,  and  later,  ordered  by  statute  fur  road- 
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making  or  the  like.  Hence,  by  extension,  forced 
labour  of  any  sort,  as  in  antiquity. 

C08MA  (COSMATUS).     (See  Cosmati.) 

COSMATESQUB  (C08MATE8CA).  (The 
wonl  m  derived  fruui  the  Cosmati  (see  Cosmati).) 
Having  the  character  of  a  kind  of  architectural 
decoration  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Byzan- 
tine work  of  southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  is 
characterized  by  extreme  lightness  and  delicacy 
and  a  lavish  use  of  marble  mosaics,  the  materials 
for  which  were  taken  from  the  niins  of  Rome, 
**Art€  inannoris  periti"  The  style  was  not 
confined  to  the  Cosmati,  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  being  the  cloister  of  S.  Giovanni  in 
Latemo  (Rome)  by  Vassallcctus.    (Sec  Mosaic.) 

COSMATI ;  architects,  mosaicists,  and  sculi>- 
tors,  School  of  Laurentius. 

A  family  of  marmorarii  (marble  workers) 
in  Rome  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
which  takes  its  name  from  tiie  leading  member, 
Cosma  or  Cosmatus. 

I.  Lorenzo,  the  earliest  known  member  of 
the  family,  made  two  ambons  in  the  church  of 
Ara-Coeli  (Rome),'  one  of  which  bears  the  in- 
scription, Lavrentivs  cvm  Iacobo  filio  svo, 
etc. 

II.  Giacomo  (Jacobus)  assisted  his  father  at 
Ara-Coeli  and  made  nineteen  columns  with 
mosaics  in  the  church  of  S.  Alessio  on  the 
Aventine^  Rome.  Two  of  them  remain  and  one 
bears  the  inscription  Iacxibvs  Lavrentii  fecit. 
His  signature  is  hiscribod  on  the  door  of  the 
basilica  of  S.  Saba  on  the  Pseudo  Aventine 
(1205).  It  is  also  found  among  the  many  lap- 
idary inscriptions  of  the  cloister  of  S.  Scrolas- 
tica  near  Subiaco  (Italy).  In  1210,  assi«te<l 
by  iiis  son  Cosmatus,  he  built  the  fac^'ade  of  the 
duonio  of  Civita  Castellana  signed  Maoister 

Iai;0BV8 CVM  COSMA  ULIO,  CtC. 

III.  Cosma  or  Cosmatus,  the  most  impor- 
tant meml)er  of  the  family,  laid  the  grent  mosj\ic 
pavement  of  the  basilica  of  S.  Magnus  at  Anagni 
(Italy),  between  1224  and  1231,  signe<l  Ma<!IS- 

TER  COSMAS  HOC  OPVS  FECIT.  In  1231,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  sons,  Luca  and  (Tin<;omo,  he 
nimle  the  altar  and  pavement  of  the  crj-pt  of 
the  same  church.  The  Cloister  of  S.  Scolas- 
tica  near  Subiaco,  wliich  seems  to  have  been 
iKJgun  by  his  father,  was  completed  by  (.V>8ma- 
tus  and  his  two  sons,  Cosmas  et  filh  Lvc.  et 
Iac.  His  most  important  work  is  the  chapel 
ciUed  Sancta  Sanctorum  at  the  Laterau,  signed 
Maoister  Cosmatvs  fecit  hoc  opvs. 

IV.  Luca  and 

V.  Giacotno  (Jacobus)  simply  assisted  their 
father  in  his  work. 

VI.  Deodatus  ( Adeodatus),  son  of  Cosmatus, 
miule  a  ciborium  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Cosmedin,  Rome  (1296),  and  the  finer  cibo- 
rium in  the  basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Lat- 
erano  (Rome),  both  of  wlii(*h  are  signed. 

VII.  Giovanni,  the  most  important  of  the 
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sons  of  Cosmatus,  made  the  tomb  of  Stephanus 

Surdi  at  the  church  of  S.  Balbiua,  Rome,  signed 

Ioh's  filivs  mag'ri  Cosmati  fecit  hoc  opvs. 

This  inscription  is  repeated  on  the  tomb  of 

Bishop  Guglielmo  Durante  in  the  church  of  S. 

Maria  Sopra  Minerva  (Rome).     The  tomb  of 

Rodrigo  Gonsalvi  at  the  church  of  S.   Maria 

^I'dggiore  (liome)  is  also  signed  by  him.     The 

last  verse  of  the  metrical  inscri])tion  on  the 

cloister  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  (Rome)  seems 

to  indicate  that  this  monument  was  built  by 

him.     (See  Cosma testpie.) 

Barbier  de  Montault,  Genealogie  (VArtiMetf  Ita- 
liens;  Boito,  Arrhitettura  CoftnuUesca ;  Gn*gor«>- 
viurt,  iieschichte  der  Stadt  Bom ;  G.  B.  de  Kossi, 
DHle  altre  famiglie  di  mamiornrii  romani;  Froih- 
in^hain,  \otes  on  Roman  Arti»tft  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  Perkins,  Italian  Sculptors, 

COSMATI  WORK.  (See  Cosmatesque ; 
Cosmati ;  Mosaic.) 

COSMATUS  (COSMA).     (See  Cosmati.) 

COSSUTIUS;  architect. 

The  construction  of  the  temple  of  Olympian 
Zeus  at  Athens,  begim  by  Antistates  (see  Antis- 
tates)  and  his  associates  under  Peisistratos  and 
discontinued  at  the  time  of  the  banishment  of 
Hip])ias,  the  son  of  Peisistratos  (510  b.c.),  was 
taken  up  by  Antiochos  IV.  (Epiphanes),  king 
of  Syria  (reigne<l  176-164  B.C.).  The  archi- 
tect employed  by  him,  Cossutius  ("civis  Ro- 
manus,"  Vitr.),  continuetl  the  buihling  in  the 
Corinthian  style.  The  name  Cossutius  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  base  in  Athens,  which  probably 
carried  a  statue  of  the  architect.  The  temple 
of  Zeus  was  finished  during  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian. 

Hrunn,  Geschirhte  der  Griechischen  Kunstler; 
Vitnivius,  ed.  Marini. 

COSTE,  PASCAL-XAVIER  ;  architect ;  b. 
Nov.  '2S,  1787  (at  Marseilles) ;  d.  1878. 

Coste  was  a  pupil  of  Penchaud,  architect  in 
chief  of  the  Bouchcs-du-Rhone.  He  entered  the 
AVo/e  des  Beaux  Arts  (Paris)  in  1815.  In 
1818  he  was  appointed  architect  to  Mehemet 
Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt.  In  1828  he  returned  to 
practise  in  Marseilles  and  was  ma^le  snf)ervising 
architect  of  that  city.  The  results  of  his  study 
in  Eg}'pt  were  publisheil  in  his  Architecture 
Arabe,  Monuments  du  Kaire  (one  vol.  folio, 
Paris,  1839).  During  the  years  1840-1841 
Coste  was  attached,  with  Eug^me  Flandin, 
painter,  to  the  French  embassy  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  They  publishwl  in  1844  the  great 
work  Voyage  en  Perse,  Perse  Ancientie  (I  vol. 
text,  4  vols.  pis.  folio).  Independently  of  Flan- 
din, Coste  made  observations  and  measurements 
of  the  Mohanime<lan  monuments  of  Persia,  which 
he  published  in  1865,  Monuments  Modemes  de 
la  Perse  (1  vol.  folio  text  and  pls.V 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

COST  OF  BUILDINaS.  The  cost  of 
buildings  (apart  from  land  values)  is  usually 
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determined  in  advance  by  methods  described  in 
the  articles,  Estimating,  and  Bill  of  Quantities. 

There  are  two  other  ways  of  arriving  at  the 
actual  cost:  by  '* day's. work,"  when  continued 
record  is  kept  by  the  builder  and  clerk  of  works 
of  all  expenditures ;  and  by  *' measuring  up,"  in 
which  system  the  work  in  the  building  is 
measured  after  completion  and  priced  according 
to  a  schedule.  The  former  method  still  pre- 
vails to  some  extent,  and  for  it  are  claimed  the 
advantage  of  encouragement  of  good  workman- 
ship, which  the  contract  system  fails  to  give. 
But  the  trades  union  policy  of  forced  equality 
of  service  goes  far  to  abolish  this  old  feature 
of  a  man's  pride  in  his  work,  and  day's  work 
now  has  little  superiority  to  compensate  for  its 
greater  cost.  The  measured  work  system  is  an 
English  one,  seldom  or  never  used  in  the  United 
States.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  of  tak- 
ing off  quantities  (see  Bill  of  Quantities) ;  with, 
of  course,  mo<lifications  compelled  by  inaccessi- 
bility of  internal  parts  of  the  building. 

—  R.  W.  Gibson. 

COT.  A  very  small  and  humble  dwelling 
house ;  in  modem  times  almost  wholly  poetical 
in  its  use. 

Bell  Cot.     (See  under  B.) 

COTBffAN,  JOHN  SELL ;  landscape  painter 
and  architectural  draftsman  ;  b.  June  11,  1782, 
(at  Norwich,  Norfolk,  England) ;  d.  July  28, 
1842. 

He  went  to  London  in  1800  and  exhibited 
at  the  Academy  until  1807,  when  he  returned 
to  Norwich  and  became  secretary  of  the  Local 
society  of  artists.  In  1812  he  commenced  the 
publication  of  his  Architectural  AyUiqidties  of 
Norfolk,  which  was  complete<l,  five  series  in 
two  volumes,  in  1838.  Cotman  visitetl  Nor- 
mandy in  1817,  1818,  and  1819 ;  and  in  1820 
published  the  illustrations  to  Dawson  Turner's 
Account  of  a  Tour  in  Nonmindy  (2  vols. 
4to,  London,  1820).  He  published  also  En- 
gravings from  Sepulchral  Brasses  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  (2  vols.  4to,  1838). 

Binyon,  J.  S.  dttman  in  Portfolio^  1807 ;  Red- 
grave, Dictionary  of  Artists. 

COTTAGE.  A,  A  small  country  house; 
the  residence  of  a  farm  lal)ourer  or  of  an  agricul- 
turalist of  small  means.  The  English  cottage 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  modern  "  nuNlel 
cottages  "  must  be  understood  as  having  a  sit- 
ting room  with  perhaps  a  lean-to  kitchen,  and 
a  floor  of  hardened  earth,  or  at  most  paved 
with  stones,  and  one  room  or  two  very  small 
ones  in  the  garret  among  the  roof  timbers. 
Such  a  house  would  be  built  of  rough  stone 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhoo<l,  and  roofed 
with  thatch.  Even  when  some  taste  was  shown 
in  the  garden  and  the  house  itself  kept  in  order, 
it  was  without  what  we  should  call  in  modem 
times  necessary  provision  for  comfort  and  de- 
cency.     Cottages  in   this   sense  have  hardly 
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existed  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  log  cabin  was  admittedly  a  makeshift, 
as  were  its  still  slighter  predecessors,  and  the 
balloon  frame  house  or  the  commonest  shack 
has  glass  windows  which  fit  tight,  at  least  at 
first,  wooden  floors  throughout,  and  a  ceiling  to 
each  room;  also  complete  plastering,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  wann  and  dry  in  all  its  parts. 

B.  In  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  a  country 
house  supposed  to  be  simple  as  compared  with 
the  residences  of  the  wealthy  people  in  the 
neighbourhood.  (See  Cottage  Om^e.)  In  the 
United  States  the  term  is  used  especially  for 
the  temporary  home  of  a  family  which  lives 
ordinarily  in  the  city,  and  in  this  connection 
is  applicHl  also  to  the  small  houses  which  are 
held  in  connection  with  a  hotel  for  summer 
resort,  being  occupied  by  persons  who  hire 
them  of  the  hotel  management,  and  who  usually 
go  to  the  main  buildings  for  meals.  From  this 
usage  has  been  deduced,  — 

C.  In  some  places  of  summer  resort,  or  of 
fashionable  temporary  residence  at  any  season 
of  the  yeiiVy  a  private  dwelling  house  of  any, 
even  of  the  greatest,  size  and  cost.  There  are 
cottages  at  Newport  which  with  their  fittings 
and  furniture  represent  each  many  himdrcd 
thousand  dollars. 

COTTAGE  ORN£b.  In  England,  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  small  villa  or  rural 
residence  designed  in  a  free  and  seministic 
style,  far  superior  in  finish  to  the  common 
farmer's  cottage,  but  less  pretentious  in  archi- 
tectural style  than  the  formal  villa  of  the  time. 

COTTE,  FR^MIN  DE.  (See  Cotte,  Rob- 
ert de.) 

COTTE,  JUIaES  ROBERT  DE ;  architect ; 
b.  1683;  d.  Sept.  8,  1767. 

A  son  of  Robert  de  Cotte.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Academie  d^ArcIiitecture  in  171 1. 
After  1736  he  completed  the  constniction  of  the 
portal  of  the  church  of  S.  Roche  (Paris)  from 
his  father's  plans.  Jules  Robert  wslb  employed 
in  the  de<roration  of  the  royal  palace  at  Madrid 
from  his  father's  designs. 

(For  bibliography  see  Cotte,  R.  de.) 

COTTE,  ROBERT  DE ;  architect  and  deco- 
rator; b.  1656  (at  Paris);  d.  July  U,  1735. 

Robert  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  Fr^min 
de  Cotte,  architect  of  King  Louis  XIII.,  who 
served  as  engineer  at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle 
(1627-1628).  He  was  a  pupil  of  Jules  Har- 
douin-Mansart  (see  Hanlouin-Mansart,  Jules), 
whose  wife's  sister  he  married.  Mansart  con- 
fided to  him  the  direction  of  the  works  at  the 
Invalides  and  other  important  buildings.  He 
was  made  a  member  of  the  AcoMmie  Rmjale 
d^-irchi lecture  in  1687  and  arcJdtecte  du  roi 
in  1689.  Between  1700  and  1702  he  directed, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mansart,  the  works  at 
the  Hdtel  de  Ville  at  Lyons,  France.  About 
1707  he  rebuilt  the  central  tower  of  the  cathe- 
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dral  of  Orleans.  At  the  death  of  Mansart  in 
1708  he  succeeded  him  a^  premier  architecte 
du  roL  The  portal  of  the  church  of  S.  Roche 
(Paris)  was  designed  by  Robert  in  1734,  and 
finished  by  his  son  Jules  Robert  de  Cotte  (see 
Cotte,  J.  R  de).  Robert  de  Cotte  built  the 
peristyle  of  the  Grand  Trianon  at  Versailles. 
He  made  designs  for  the  royal  palace  and  Buen- 
Retiro  at  Madrid. 

Destailleur,  Xotice  sur  quelques  artistes  fran- 
eais;  Dussieux,  Les  artistes  fran^is  a  V Stranger; 
Maurice  du  Seigneur,  article  in  Encyclopidie 
Planat;  Lance,  Dictionnaire. 


(As   used  in  wedging  and  the 
like,  see  Key.)     Also  Cottar,  Cottrel. 

COUCT,  ROBERT  DE.  (See  Robert  de 
Coucy.) 

COUIiOMBE,  MICHEL.  (See  Colombe, 
Michel.) 

COUNCIL  HOUSE.  Among  the  American 
Indians  a  wigwam,  tent,  or  other  structure  in 
which  meetings  are  held  to  discuss  public  busi- 
ness of  the  tribe,  or  subtribe.  The  Pueblos 
used  the  kiva  for  such  meetings.  (See  also 
Tiyotipi.)  — F.  S.  D. 

COUNTER,  ud.  In  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment or  bank,  the  long  shelf  or  table  which 
aepacates  the  employees  and  the  customers,  and 
in  the  former  a  centre  table  for  the  display  of 
goods.  In  banks,  offices,  and  counting  houses, 
it  is  formed  like  a  continuous  desk  with  a 
closed  back  toward  the  customer  or  client,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  screen  or  grille  of  metal, 
with  openings  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
In  shops,  the  counters  are  flat  tables,  from  2  feet 
6  inches  to  3  feet  high,  and  2  feet  to  4  feet  wide, 
with  polished  tops  of  hard  wood ;  those  nearest 
the  wall  have  usually  panelled  backs  toward 
the  public;  those  between  "aisles''  or  passages 
are  often  merely  rows  of  stn)ng  tables  set  end 
to  end.  Butchers'  counters  are  of  marble  or  of 
heavy  timbers,  matched  and  bolted,  for  chop- 
ping and  dressing  meat  upon  them;  and  for 
saloons,  drug  stores,  and  other  purposes,  other 
special  forms  of  coimters  are  provided. 

B.    Formerly,    in     England,    an    engineer's 
clerk  of  works  or  compter  (computer) ;  obsolete. 
— A.  D.  F.  H. 

COUNTER  CEILING.  A  secondary  ceil- 
ing interi)osed  ])etween  the  floor  and  ceiling  of 
a  room,  to  exclude  sounds  originating  in  the 
room  above.  A  layer  of  sound-obstnicting  ma- 
terial or  deafening,  either  mineral  wool,  sawdust, 
or  the  like,  is  sometimes  8prea<i  over  the  upper 
siuface  of  the  counter  ceiling  to  assist  in  oppos- 
ing the  transmission  of  sound. 

COUNTERFORT.  In  masonry  stnictures  a 
buttress  or  projecting  portion,  extending  up- 
ward from  the  foundations,  to  impart  additional 
resistance  to  thrusts.  By  some  writers  the 
term  is  restricted  to  piers  or  spur  walls  project- 
ing from  the  inner  face  of  a  basement,  abut- 
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ment,  or  retaining  wall,  and  so  distinguished 
fix>m  the  buttress,  which  is  eztemoL  (See  But- 
tpss ;  Retaining  Wall.) 

COUNTERLIGHT ;  COUNTERUOHT- 
INO.  A  light  or  window  directly  opposite 
another.  A  room  having  corresponding  windows 
on  opposite  sides  is  said  to  be  counterlighted, 
and  the  same  term  is  used  of  a  picture  having  a 
window  directly  opposite  it  —  a  very  un&vour- 
able  position  for  artistic  effect.  Counterlighting 
should  be  avoided  for  schoolrooms  and  reading 
rooms,  except  when  these  are  of  exceptional 
width.     (See  Cross  light.) 

COUNTERPOISE.  A  weight  which  tends 
to  balance  the  action  of  another  weight ;  in 
architecture,  especially,  a  weight  considerably 
greater  than  another  and  which  prevents  any 
iigurious  action  by  the  latter.  A  corbel,  for 
instance,  acts  by  means  of  the  heavy  counter- 
poise which  holdis  in  place  its  longer  and  heavier 
member,  generally  built  into  the  wall ;  and  pre- 
vents the  dislocation  of  the  building  by  the 
weight  acting  upon  the  projecting  part  of  the 
corbel.  In  the  ancient  building  of  India, 
almost  all  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
construction  have  been  carried  out  by  means 
of  a  system  of  counterpoise,  as  the  arch  is 
almost  ignored,  except  in  decorative  architec- 
ture, and  a  system  of  corbels  and  braces  resting 
upon  them  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  extensive 
and  elaborate  work.     (Compare  Cantilever.) 

—  R  S. 

COUNTERSINK  (n.).  A,  A  hole  or  de- 
pression made  by  or  for  countersinking.  In 
this  sense,  also  countersinking. 

B,   An  instniment  for  countersinking. 

COUNTERSINK  (v.).  A,  To  form  a  de- 
pression or  hole  for  the  reception  of  a  piece  or 
member  which  is  not  to  project  beyond  the 
general  surface.  The  cutting  may  be  made  to 
flt  accurately  the  object,  as  in  setting  a  hinge 
flush  with  the  surrounding  woodwork,  or  it 
may  be  a  recess  larger  than  the  member,  as  a 
hole  made  to  receive  the  head  of  a  bolt. 

B,  To  let  into  a  surface  by  means  of  a  recess 
as  above  dcscril)ed. 

COUNTER  WALL.  An  independent  side 
wall  erected  against  that  of  an  acUaoent  exist- 
ing building,  when  the  latter  stands  entirely 
upon  its  own  side  of  the  party  line.  Counter 
walls  are  necessary  when  there  is  no  party  wall 
(i.e.,  a  wall  centred  upon  the  party  line),  ex- 
cept when  the  right  is  ac^quired  by  piu*cha8e  or 
otherwise  of  using  the  existing  atiljacent  side 
wall  for  the  new  building,  and  the  wall  is  heavy 
enough  for  the  purpose. 

COUNTESS.     (See  Slate.) 

COUNTR7  HOUSE.  A  residence  bo  tar 
away  from  a  (;ity  or  large  village  that  it  stands 
free  among  its  outbuildings  and  dependencies, 
and  is  beyond  the  sidewalks  and  out  of  easy 
reach  of  the  shops,  etc.,  and  has  to  be  in  a  cer- 
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tain  sense  self-contained.  This  requirement  is 
diminishing,  however,  with  the  increase  of 
facility  in  communication,  the  general  use  of 
the  telephone,  and,  at  least  in  England,  of  the 
house  to  house  delivery  of  mail  matter. 

Country  houses  may  be  considered  under  the 
following  heads :  Castle  ;  Ch&teau ;  Cottage ; 
Country  Seat  (under  Seat);  Manor  House; 
Schloss;  Seat;  Villa;  and  also  under  the 
terms  Abbey ;  Hall ;  which  enter  into  the 
nam^  of  many  English  country  houses  of  im- 
portance. —  R.  S. 

COUNTRT   8BAT.     (See  under  Scat.) 

COUNTY  COURTHOUSE.  In  the  United 
States,  the  courthouse  for  one  of  the  counties, 
or  —  in  Louisiana,  and  other  parts  of  the 
South  —  parishes,  into  which  the  states  are 
divided.  As  these  courthouses  were  commonly 
built  at  a  convenient  point  near  the  middle  of 
a  county  and  near  a  point  where  highroads 
met,  a  village  would  tend  to  grow  up  about 
each  one.  Maps  of  the  United  States  still  show 
many  small  villages  under  the  name,  such  as 
Amherst  Courthouse,  or  Amherst  C.  H.  in 
Virginia;  Laurens  C.  H.,  South  Carolina,  etc. 
In  large  cities,  sometimes,  the  term  denotes  the 
building  in  which  the  state  or  county  courts  are 
held  as  distinguished  from  the  city  courts. 
— R.  S. 

COUNTY  HATiTi.  In  Great  Britain,  a 
public  edifice  for  various  county  functions,  com- 
prising a  large  hall  for  public  meetings  and 
festivities,  accommodation  for  the  county  courts 
and  petty  sessions,  a  grand  jury  room,  county 
clerk's  office,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  generally  called  County 
Building  or  County  Courthouse.  The  county 
administrations  are  often  accommodated  as  co- 
tenants  in  state  and  municipal  buildings,  and 
have  no  special  building  for  their  use  in  the 
county  seat  or  shire  town.  County  halls  exist, 
however,  in  the  larger  and  richer  county  towns, 
with  courtrooms,  offices,  jails,  etc. ;  they  are, 
however,  more  commonly  called  county  build- 
ings or  coimty  courthouses.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

COUPIaE  (u.).  A.  A  pair  of  forces  equal, 
parallel,  and  acting  in  opposite  directions,  but 
not  in  the  same  straight  line.  They  tend  to 
make  the^body  acted  upon  rotate  about  an  axis 
upon  which  they  exert  no  pressure. 

B.  A  pair  of  rafters  with  their  tie  beam,  collar 
beam,  or  other  pieces  which  go  to  make  up  the 
simplest  form  of  truss.     (Compare  Crutch.) 

Main  Couple.  A  pair  of  principals ;  one  of 
several  couples  which  support  other  subordinate 
rafters. 

COUPUS  (v.).  To  arrange,  set,  or  unite  in 
pairs.  The  term  is  used  in  combination  with 
a  great  variety  of  structural  terms,  and  is  gen- 
erally self-explanatory.  Coupled  columns  are 
those  which  are  united  in  pairs,  the  two 
columns  of  the  pair  being  very  close  together, 
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as  in  the  arrangement  called  Arseosystyle.  The 
arrangement  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in 
antiquity,  although  the  plates  of  Wood's  Ruins 
of  Baalbec  and  Palmyra  show  at  least  two 
instances  of  it.  The  conjectural  restorations 
contained  in  those  plates  have  not  been  abso- 
lutely verified.  It  is  often  thought  that  the 
first  instance  of  it  is  the  great  colonnade  of  the 
Louvre  which  was  built  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Coupled  pilasters  occur  in  the  Palazzo 
Stoppani  Caffarelli  (Vidoni)  and  the  Palazzo 
Chigi,  in  Rome,  both  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

COUPIiE  CLOSE.  Same  as  Couple,  B. 
Hanlly  used  in  modern  times  except  in  heraldry. 

COURAJOD,  LOUIS  CHARLES  LEON; 
archaeologist:  b.  1851  (at  Paris);  d.  1896. 

Courajod  was  educated  at  the  Ecole  Na- 
tionale  des  Chartes,  Paris,  and  was  appointed 
conservateur  of  mediaeval,  Renaissance,  and 
modem  sculpture  at  the  Mus^e  du  Louvre, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Commission  des 
Monuments  historiques.  He  published  His- 
toire  de  V Enseignement  des  Arts  du  dessin 
an  XVIII*  sikcle^  Les  estampes  attributes  d 
Bramante  (in  collaboration  with  Von  Gey- 
muller)  ;  Etudes  sur  les  collections  du  Moyen- 
dge,  de  la  Renaissance  et  des  temps  modemes 
au  Mus^e  du  Louvre ;  Alexandre  Lenoir ^  son 
journal  et  le  Mus4e  des  Monuments  fran<p.is^ 
etc. ;  Doaiments  sur  Vhistoire  des  arts  et  des 
artistes  A  Crimone  aux  XV*  et  XVI*  si^des; 
Quelques  monuments  de  la  Sculpture  fran- 
^ise  des  XV*  et  XVI*  siMes,  etc. 

Comtruction  Moderne,  July  11,  1896. 

COUR  D'HONNEUR.  The  principal 
court,  often  the  fore  court,  by  means  of  which 
direct  access  is  had  to  the  principal  apartments 
of  a  palace  or  to  the  most  important  public 
offices  of  a  building.  The  name  originates  in 
the  reservation  of  this  court  to  visitors  of  dis- 
tinction, whose  carriages  alone  would  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  outer  gateways.  It  is  of  necessity 
most  often  the  outer  or  exterior  court,  and  is 
often  enclosed  between  the  principal  front  of 
the  building  and  its  projecting  wings,  the  fourth 
side  being  enclosed*  by  inferior  and  lower  build- 
ings, or  by  a  wall  or  iron  grating. 

COURSE  (n.).  One  (generally  one  of  many) 
horizontal  —  or  less  frequently  inclined  —  row 
of  relatively  small  pieces,  uniformly  disposed 
and  more  or  less  connected,  bonded,  or  united 
in  one  structure  or  member,  as  of  bricks  when 
laid  in  a  wall,  slates  on  a  roof,  and  the  like. 

Blocking  Couzse.  A  parapet ;  usually  a  very 
plain  wall  like  a  range  of  stone  blocks,  used  to 
replace  a  pierced  parapet,  a  balustnule,  or  the 
like.  In  some  cases  the  blocking  course  is  not 
a  true  parapet,  because  too  low  to  serve  in  that 
capacity,  or  because  the  roof  has  been  raised 
to  the  top  of  it.  In  this  case  it  is  a  mere 
flat  band  above  the  wall  cornice.  (Compare 
Bahut.) 
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I  (r.),    A.    To  laj  in  conraes,  aa 
muoaiy;    to    lay    evenly    and    more   or  leas 
r^iularly,  spprozimatiDg  uniform  and  regular 
counei. 

B.  To  build  in  coureea  of  maaonry,  as  a  vail 
or  pier. 

COURT.  An  open  area  intimately  con- 
nected with  a  building  or  buildings,  ss :  — 

A.  A  yard  surrounded  or  nearly  surrounded 
by  buildings  and  often  intended  te  afford  light 
to  their  interior  windows.  The  court  of  a 
mediieral  strong  castle,  that  of  an  Italian 
palauo,  and  that  of  a  modern  college  or  stete- 
house,  are  equally  intended  te  give  light  to  the 
buildings  frontiug  upon  it,  and,  in  many  cases, 
the  chief  light  must  be  drawn  from  within ; 
whereas  in  a  modem  hotel  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  the  court  has  so  long  been  considered 
an  essential  thing,  and  the  habituis  of  such  a 
hotel  are  so  accustomed  to  treat  the  open  space 
M  a  kind  of  sitting  room  in  pleasant  weather, 
where  they  talce  coffee  and  the  like,  that  the 


Bbuqes;  I 


open  space  is  retained,  although  now  commonly 
sheltered  from  the  weather.  llauBea  in  the 
Levant,  in  Northern  Africa,  and  in  Turkey,  have 
commonly  no  windowH  on  the  exterior  (at  least 
in  the  lower  stery),  hut  the  court  is  surrounded 
by  arcades,  and  tlic  rooms,  which  are  not  usually 
large,  receive  their  light  from  the  duoia  and 
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from  small  windows.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
need  of  privscy,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is 
the  fixed  habit  of  sitting,  eating,  and  deeping 
in  the  open  air,  it  is  very  usual  in  warm  coun- 
tries to  build  around  an  enclosed  court ;  thu^ 
the  old  houses  of  New  Orleans  are  so  arranged, 
and  the  buildings  of  Spanish  America  have  in 
their  courts  (se«  Patio)  the  same  convenience 
which  the  inhabitants  of  northern  countries 
where  the  summer  Is  shorter,  find  in  the  veranda. 
It  is,  however,  hard  to  explain  the  avoidance  of 
the  court  by  people  of  Teutonic  race,  who  even 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  India  use  the  veranda 
instead.  Probably  the  common  use  of  the  eourt 
is  a  reminiscence  of  times  when  violence  wss 
more  usual  and  when  the  shelter  of  the  outer 
walls  was  found  necessary. 

B.  A  larger  and  freer  space  encloeed  by 
walls,  but  not  encompassed  by  the  principal 
buildings ;  as  in  a  mediaeval  caatle,  where  there 
were  inner  and  outer  courts,  some  cJ  which 
were  not  more  enclosed  than  t^  the  strong  walls 
which  served  ae  their  defence. 

C.  By  extension,  a  high  room 
surrounded  by  smaller  and  Iowct 
ones,  or  by  rooms  or  galleries  in 
several  storieu.  Thus,  in  a  build- 
ing for  temporsiy  exhibition,  a  court 
is  often  a  targe  area  open  to  the 
topmost  roof,  and  devoted  alto- 
gether with  its  BuiToundiag  galleries 
to  a  special  line  of  exhibits. 

D.  Anciently,  a  castle  or  manor 
house,  or  large  country  dwelling. 
From  this  use  of  the  term  is  derived 
ita  frequent  occurrence  in  the  names 
of  Eugliah  dwellings,  as  in  the  well- 
known  instance  of  Hampton  Court. 
(Cut,  cols.  701,  702.)  — R.  S. 

CO UKTUOUBE.  A  building 
in  which  are  contained  rooms  for 
courts  of  law.  The  term  seems 
always  to  have  been  rare  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  common  in  the 
United  Stetes.  In  some  of  the 
states,  the  county  courts  being  lo- 
cated in  a  building  set  near  the 
centre  of  the  county  and  not  uecea- 
sarily  in  any  previously  existing 
city  or  villi^,  the  little  village 
which  has  grown  up  around  it  is 
called  simply  "Courthouse."  (See 
County  Comthouse.)  Besides  the 
court-rooms,  other  rooms  are  in- 
cluded, such  as  Judges'  Chamben 
(see  under  Oliamhers),  ofGces  of  clerks  of  court, 
which  are  sometimes  very  spacious  and  arranged 
for  the  doing  of  an  immense  amount  of  business. 
In  a  few  instances  these  buildings  are  very  costly 
with  miirh  architectural  pretension.  —  R,  S, 

COURT    OF    GUARD.     In  the  military 

architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  guardroom. 
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the  term  being  apparently  extended  from  the 
enter  court  of  a  castle  where  the  guard  for  the 
day  were  mustered. 

COURT  OF  THE  LIONB.  In  the  Alham- 
bra,  Spain  ;  one  of  the  two  principal  courts  of 
the  building,  116  feet  long  and  surroimded  by 
a  roofed  arcade.  In  the  middle  is  the  Fountain 
of  the  Lions,  which  gives  it  its  name. 

COnRTTARD.  Same  as  court  in  eense  A; 
or,  aa  distinguished  from  that  term,  espedally 
a  confined  and  strictly  enclosed  court ;  as  in  a 
castle,  a  prison,  or  a  modem  building, 
where  it  forms  a  shaft  or  well  intended 
to  give  light  to  interior  windows. 
(Cuts,  cols.  703,  704  ;  705,  706.) 

COnsnT,  JEAN  (JRHAir)  ;  paint- 
er, glass  painter,  and  sculptor ;  b.  1500 
or  1501  (at  Soucy  near  Sens,  Yonne, 
France);  d.  1589. 

Cousin  was  surveyor,  painter,  en- 
graver, illustrator,  sculptor,  architect, 
and  writer.  The  only  notice  of  him 
in  the  royal  accounts  is  an  entr^  con- 
cerning employment  as  sculptor  (ima- 
gier)  at  Fontainebleau  about  1^)40- 
1550.  His  splendid  statue  of  Admiral 
Chabot  is  in  the  Louvre.  Cousin  was 
above  all  a  glass  painter.  The  win- 
dow of  the  Tiburtine  Sibyl  in  the 
cathedral  of  Sens  (injured  by  a  can- 
non-ball at  the  siege  of  Sens  in  18H) 
is  his  work,  and  the  rose  window  of 
the  Paradise  in  the  same  church  is 
doubtless  also  by  him.  The  great 
window  of  the  5i»rtyrdom  of  S.  Law- 
rence at  the  church  of  S.  Gervais 
^aris),  glass  in  the  church  of  S. 
Etienne-du-Mont  (Paris),  and  a  fine 
head  at  the  Mus^  des  Arts  d^eoratifs 
(Paris)  are  ascribed  to  Cousin.  Cousin 
made  five  windows  en  grisaitte  at  the 
chateau  of  Anet  which  liave  been  de- 
stroyed. He  published  his  Livre  de  •^""^^ 
Perspective  in  1560(Paris,  folio),  and 
his  Livre  de  Portraicture  in  1511  (Paris,  4to). 

Virmin-DiJot,  Slade  hit  Jean  Cousin ;  Firniin- 
Dldot,  (EttBret  choUttt  de  Jean  Cousin ;  I'alustre, 
La  Brnaiggance  en  Franre;  Kobert-niniiFSiiil, 
Le  PelHtre-gmpettr  fri 
Mllin,  Anliquilii  natioi 

COUSSUfUT.  (French;  occasionally  trans- 
ferred into  English  in  one  or  another  of  its 
various  meanings.) 

A.  The  lowest  stone  or  Voussoir  of  an  arch, 
resting  on  the  impost  and  having  its  upper 
surface  inclined  toward  the  centre  of  the  arch 
(see  Skewback ;  Impost). 

B.  The  whole  band  or  cushion  of  the  Ionic 
capital,  including  the  two  volutes  and  the  flat 
or  depressctl  band  connecting  them. 

COUSTOU,  GUIUiAUME ;    sculptor  ;   b. 

April  25,  1677  (at  Lyons);  d.  Feb.  22,  1746. 
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GuiHaume  was  a  brother  of  Nicolas  Coustou 
(see  Coustou,  N.)  and  nephew  and  pupil  of  An- 
toine  Coyeevoi  (see  Coysevox,  A.),  He  won  the 
Premier  Qrand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1697  and 
was  made  acadhnicien  in  1704.  He  did  much 
work  for  the  decoration  of  the  chateau  and  park 
of  Versailles. 

Gonse,  Sculpture  fran^aiie  ;  Dezalller  d'Argen- 
ville,  Vie  des/ameux  tculpteurs. 

COUSTOU,  NICOLAS;  sculptor;  b.  Jan. 
9,  1658  (at  Lyons);  d.  May  1,  1733. 


ROCE. 


Nicolas  was  the  son  of  Fram^is  Coustou,  ft 
wood  carver  of  Lyons.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  atelier  of  his  uncle  Antoine 
Coysevox  (see  Coysevox,  A.)  in  Paris.  He  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in  1682.  In  1692 
Nicolas  began  the  groups  of  prophets  at  the 
church  of  the  Invah'dea  (Paris).  Between 
1701  and  1710  be  assisted  in  the  decoration 
of  the  chateau  of  Marly.  Several  of  his  works 
there  were  afterward  brought  to  the  Tuileries. 
The  statue  of  Louis  XV.,  now  in  the  Louvre, 
was  made  in  1731. 

Cousin  de  Contamlne,  iSloge  de  Couitou;  Ha- 
riette,  Aheeedario. 

COUTDKE,  OTTILItAUMB (Martin);  archi- 
tect; b.  1732  (at  Rouen);  d.  Dec.  27,  1799. 

In  1776  Couture  was  employed  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Palaie  de  Justice  (Paris)  and 
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COURTYARD  OF  UOUSB  OF  JACQUES  C<£UR,  BOUBGE8. 


COURTYARD  IN  A  HOOK13H  HOUSE  IN  TANGIBBa. 


OOVB 

built  the  facade  on  the  cour  d'honneur.  He 
was  associated  with  Contant  dlvry  (see  Contant 
d'lvry)  in  beginning  the  construction  of  the 
church  of  the  Madeleine,  Paris,  in  1764,  and 
at  the  death  of  Contant  in  1777  took  charge  of 
the  works.  He  changed  the  original  design  by 
adding  two  bays  to  the  nave.  (For  transfor- 
mations of  the  Madeleine  see  Vignon,  B.) 

Lance,  Dictionnaire, 

COVB  (n.).  A  surface  of  concave,  more  or 
less  cylindrical,  form,  whether  of  a  small  mould- 
ing or  of  a  large  stnicture,  as  a  vault  or  cornice. 

COVE  (v.t.).  To  construct  with  a  cove  or 
coves ;  to  give  the  form  of  a  cove  to. 

COVB  BRACKirnNG.  The  series  of 
brackets  or  frames  prepared  and  set  to  receive 
the  laths  for  a  cove,  as  in  a  coved  ceiling. 

COVED  ARCH.  (See  Cloistered  Vault, 
under  Vault.) 

COVED  CEILINO.  The  upper  side  of  a 
room  which  is  so  designed  that  coves,  large  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  ceiling,  join  the 
vertical  wall  with  the  flat  part  of  the  ceiling. 
In  interiors  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see  Ro- 
coco) the  cove  is  often  very  large  and  without 
strong  horizontal  markings,  either  on  the  wall 
side  or  on  the  ceiling,  and  is  richly  adorned 
with  paintings  and  carved  panels  which  are, 
therefore^  displayed  in  a  position  relative  to  the 
eye  of  a  person  sitting  or  standing  below,  which 
makes  them  easy  to  see  and  eiyoy. —  R.  S. 

COVED  VAULT.  (See  Cloistered  Vault, 
under  Vault.) 

COVER.  That  part  of  a  roofing  tile,  slate, 
or  the  like,  which  is  covered  by  the  overlap  of 
the  (rourse  above. 

COVERED  AJLLET.  A  primitive  stone 
stnicture  of  a  kind  abounding  in  Great  Britain 
and  Brittany,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  composed  of  two  rows  of  flat 
stones  set  vertically  an<l  sustaining  a  roof  of 
rougl)  lintels,  the  whole  20  or  30  yanls  long. 
In  most  cases  it  is  the  entrance  passage  to  a 
Cistvaen.  (Compare  Cromlech ;  Dolmen  ;  Men- 
hir.) 

COVING.  A.  That  part  of  a  stnicture 
which  fonns  a  coved  projection  beyond  the  parts 
Ijelow,  as  a  concave,  curved  surface  under  the 
overhang  of  a  projecting  upi>er  story ;  a  cove  or 
series  of  coves. 

B.  The  curved  or  splayed  jambs  of  a  fire- 
place which  narrows  toward  the  back. 

COWli.  A  cap,  hood,  or  like  contrivance 
for  covering  and  protecting  the  open  top  of  a 
pipe,  shaft,  or  other  duct  while  pennittiug  the 
free  passage  of  air.  It  may  be  merely  a  bent- 
over  portion  of  the  pipe  or  a  more  elaborate 
device,  as  a  contrivance  for  imi)nnnng  the 
draught  of  a  chimney ;  usually  a  metal  tube  or 
pipe  nearly  as  large  as  the  flue  and  arranged  at 
top  with  a  curve  so  as  to  bring  the  smoke  out 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  <lirectiou.     It  is  custom- 
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ary  to  make  the  curved  tube  sepanite,  free  to 
rotate,  and  fitted  with  a  wind  vane-,  so  that  it 
will  turn  easily  and  always  present  the  convex 
or  closed  part  of  the  curve  to  the  force  of  the 
wind.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  a  similar 
contrivance  at  the  top  of  a  ventilating  shaft. 

C078EV0X  (pronounced  Coesevau),  AIT- 
TOINE;  sculptor;  b.  Sept  29,  1640  (at 
Lyons);  d.  Oct.  10,  1720. 

Coysevox,  the  favourite  sculptor  of  Louis 
XIV.,  was  the  son  of  a  cabinetmaker  of  Lyons 
(Rhone,  France).  In  the  baptismal  reconls 
the  name  is  written  Quozeveau.  He  spelled  it 
Queseveau.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
the  atelier  of  Larambcrt  in  Paris.  He  was 
appointed  aculpteur  du  roy,  and  in  1667  began 
to  work  on  the  decoration  of  the  Louvre  under 
the  direction  of  Charles  Lebrun  (see  Lebrun, 
C).  From  1678  to  1686  he  directed  the 
sculptural  decoration  of  the  palace  at  Ver- 
sailles, especially  the  Escalier  (stairway)  des 
Ainbassadeurs,  the  Grolerie  des  Glaces,  and 
the  Salon  de  la  Ouerre.  He  ma<le  numerous 
statues  for  the  exterior  of  the  palace^  and,  in 
the  park  of  Versailles,  the  Fontaine  de  la 
Gloire,  and  many  statues,  vases,  and  the  like. 
October  29,  1678,  he  was  made  professor  at  the 
Acad^mie,  Paris.  His  works  at  the  chA,teau  of 
Marly  are  now  much  dispersed.  Coysevox 
designed  the  monument  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
now  in  the  Louvre,  the  monuments  to  Colbert 
in  the  church  of  S.  Eustache,  Paris,  the  monu- 
ment of  Charles  Lebrun  in  the  church  of  S. 
Nicolas  du  Chardonnet,  Paris.  A  list  of  about 
300  of  his  works  is  given  by  Jouin,  op.  cit. 

Jouin,  Antoine  Coysevox;  Gonse,  Sculpture 
frani^aise  ;  I>ezallier  d'Argenville,  T»  desfameuz 
sculpteurs;  Fennelhuis,  J^logp  funebrp  de  Coy- 
sevox ;  (i^nevay,  Style  Louis  XIV. ;  Maquet,  Paris 
sous  Louis  XIW 

COZZARELLI,  OLACOMO ;  architect  and 
sculptor;  b.  1453;  d.  1515. 

Cozzarelli  was  a  pupil  of  Francesco  di 
Giorgio  Martini  (see  Martini,  F.  di  G.)  who  was 
interested  in  the  revival  of  wrought-iron  work 
in  the  fifte(*nth  century  (see  Caparra).  Espe- 
cially nota])le  are  the  torchholders  of  the  Palazzo 
Pandolfo  Petnicci  in  Siena  (Italy).  He  enlarged 
the  church  of  the  Osservanza  (Siena),  and  did 
some  good  work  in  coloured  terra  cotta. 

Mfintz,  Renaissance. 


In  building,  a  winch  or  similar 
machine  for  hoisting  weights,  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  crane,  derrick,  and  the  like. 

CRADLE.  Any  light  framework  of  small 
and  slender  parts, — as  furring  strips  or  the 
like,  —  forming  a  support  or  backing  for  other 
work,  especially  when  extending  in  a  generally 
horizontal  direction,  as  the  centring  of  an 
arched  drain,  the  furring  used  to  support  a 
cornice  or  a  plaster  imitation  of  a  vault,  or 
the  like. 
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CRAia,  3AMBB ;  architect ;  d.  June   23, 
1795. 

Craig  was  a^  nephew  of  Jamee  Thomson,  the 
poet,  aud  a  pupil  of  Sir  Gobert  Taylor  (see 
Taylor,  R.).  In  1767  he  won  a 
competition  for  a  plan  for  the  con- 
atniction  of  new  streets  anil  Bquarcs 
iu  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (Scotland). 
The  "New  Town"  of  Edinburgh 
was  built  according  to  this  plan. 

Redgrave,  DirUonarg  ofArtUts  i:( 
tAe  Engtith  School. 

CRAMP.  A.  In  moiBonry,  a 
small  metal  member  to  secure  ti)- 
gether  two  adjoining  parte  or  pieces. 
It  is  usually  a  short  flat  bar,  having 
its  two  ends  turned  down  at  riglit 
angles  and  embedded  in  holes  in  the 
atones. 

B.   Same  as  Clamp. 

CRAHDALL.  In  stone 
dressing,  an  axelike  instrument 
used  in  finishing  the  softer 
stones.  Its  head  consists  of  a 
number  of  movable  steel  points, 
secured  side  by  side  in  a  slot 
through  the  end  of  the  handle,  thus  forming  a 
toothed  edge  parallel  to  the  handle. 

CRAITII.     A  machine  for  raising,  lowering, 
and  generally  moving  weights.      In  its  original 
anil  simplest  form, 
it   consists  of   an 
_  right    leg,  — 

iiften  pivoted,  — 
from  which  pro- 
jects a  fixed  unn 
bearing  a  wheel  or 
pulley.  In  modem 
times  this  form 
has  been  deveIo])ed 
into  a  tnisscd  or 
Crakdai,!,.  b(ult-«p   structure 

curving  outward 
as  it  rises  from  its  base,  and  thus  forming 
a  cantilever.  By  exteusion,  the  term  is  also 
applied  to  various  other  forma  of  hoisting 
machines,  even  to  such  as  have  two  legs  or 
supports,  the  beam  or  arm  being  always  fixed 
to  the  support,  which  feature  alone  distin- 
guishes cranes  from  some  forms  of  derricks. 
Aside  from  building  operations,  the  most  com- 
mon use  of  cranes  in  connection  with  architec- 
ture has  been  in  their  application  to  fireplaces 
for  the  suspension  of  household  utensils  over 
the  flames.  For  this  purpose  they  were  usually 
of  wrought  iron,  frequently  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful in  <lesign,  aud  either  secured  to  the  chimney 
back  or  forming  part  of  a  large  and  heaiy  and- 
iron.—D.  N.  B.  S. 

TravelUng  Crkus.     One  arranged  to  move 
as  a  whole  along  a  track. 


CBBHATOB 
CRAFUVA,  MARTIZrO  DA.      (See   Mu> 
tino  da  Crapina.) 

CRSABINa.     A  course,  or  several  courses, 

of  tiles  or  bricks  laid  upon  the  top  of  a  wall  or 


Chukch  of  S.  Cboss,  hkar  Wmchcstkb,  c.  1460. 


chimney  with  a  projection  of  an  inch  or  two 
for  each  course  over  the  one  below,  to  throw  off 
water.  The  cojiing,  if  there  is  one,  comes 
above  the  creasing.  A  layer  of  slates  or  of 
metal  over  a  projecting  string  course  or  window 
cap,  serving  as  a  flashing  to  prevent  the  infil- 
tration of  moisture,  is  also  callcil  a  creasing. 
The  term  is  little  used  in  the  United  States. 

CREDBNCB ;  CKBUmiCB  TABLE.  In 
ecclesinsticol  usage,  a  table  placed  on  one  side 
of  a  sanctuary  as  a  convcidence  to  the  otticiant 
and  upon  which  the  church  vessels,  service 
books,  etc.,  are  kept.  This  is  sometimes  mov- 
able, but  Bometinies  is  the  shelf  of  a  recessed 
cupboard,  the  top  of  which  may  receive  archi- 
tectural treatment. 

CKBHATOR;  -TORIUM;  -TORT'.  A 
furnace  for  the  destruction  by  heat  of  any  sub- 
stance ;  preparation  being  made  for  the  complete 
incineration  of  the  substances  burned,  the  carry- 
ing off  of  the  gaseous  products  in  a  thorough  and 
hunnless  way,  and  the  protection  of  surrounding 
parts  of  the  building,  or  of  other  buildings,  from 
a  dangerous  heat.  There  is  usually  a  crematoiy 
attached  to  a  dissecting  room,  and  it  is  con- 
sidered important  that  this  should  do  its  work 
thoroughly,  while  attracting  but  little  attention. 
Recent  hygienic  science  has  introduced  the  use 
of  small  furnaces  of  this  kind  in  connection  with 
the  kitchens  or  sculleries  of  onlinaiy  dwelling 
houses,  in  onler  that  nibbish  which  would  other- 
wise be  thrown  into  the  dust  bin  or  carrie<l  away 
in  barrels,  thus  perhaps  spreading  contagion  of 
some  kind,  maybe  disposed  of  inaclean,  thorough, 
and  safe  way.  The  larger  furnace  used  for  the 
incineration  of  human  corpses  is  generally  estab- 
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lished  far  from  any  large  town,  and  has  some 
Burroundinga  intended  to  be  pleasant  to  the 
eye,  and  to  accommodate  mourners  who  accom- 
pany the  corpse  to  the  place  of  cremation.  The 
furnace  itself  is  so  arranged  that  the  corpse  will 
not  be  brought  in  contact  with  fuel  other  than 
burning  gas;  because  it  is  required  that  the 
ashes  of  the  cori)se  shall  not  be  mingled  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  other  resiUts  of  com- 
bustion. Slightly  differing  processes  are  em- 
ployed to  reach  this  result,  but  in  general  it  is 
true  that  the  flame  —  in  the  sense  in  which 
burning  gas  following  a  powerful  draught  is 
flame — is  that  which  reaches  the  corpse  and 
which  reduces  it  to  uniform,  dry,  and  cleanly 
ashes.  —  R.  S. 

CRBNEL.  The  embrasure  or  open  space 
between  two  merlons  or  solid  portions  of  a 
battlement  or  castellated  parapet.  It  origi- 
nally signified  any  opening  in  a  defensive  work 
for  an  outlook  or  the  discharge  of  missiles. 

CRENELATE.  To  form  with  battlements, 
as  a  parapet ;  to  furnish  with  battlements,  as  a 
building.  In  former  times  in  Europe  the  right 
to  crenelate  was  a  matter  of  royal  licensure. 

The  ai^ective  crenelate  is  sometimes  used 
instead  of  crenelated,  the  participial  acljective 
from  the  above  verb.  (Written  also  crenel- 
late.) 

CRENELET.  A.  A  small  crenel,  whether 
in  an  actual  battlement  or  in  a  decorative  design 
imitating  one. 

B.   A  small  loophole. 

CRENELLE.     Same  as  Crenel. 

CREOLE  ARCHITECTURE.  That  of  the 
peoples  of  European  descent  in  trojiical  and 
subtropical  America  —  French,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, etc.,  in  the  West  Indies ;  French  and 
Spanish  in  New  Orleans,  and  the  like.  The 
tenn  Creole  differs  in  its  special  application,  but 
means  always,  bom  in  the  new  country  of  pure 
European  stock;  an<l  this  applies  to  cattle, 
poultry,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  mankind.  (Sec 
Mexico,  Part  II. ;  South  America ;  United 
States,    Part   II. ;    West   Indies.) 

CREPIDOMA.  In  Greek  archeology,  a 
foundation ;  especially,  in  modem  usage,  the 
whole  foundation  of  a  temple  or  other  Greek 
building,  including  the  flat  floor  or  pavement  of 
the  naos,  pteroma,  etc.,  and  of  the  masonry  sub- 
structure. It  is  common  to  use  the  term  for 
the  floor  alone,  upon  which  still  remain  either 
fragments  or  traces  of  the  walls,  the  columns, 
etc.,  from  which  the  study  of  the  mined  build- 
ing can  be  undertaken. 

CREST;  CRESTING.  An  ornamental 
member,  or  a  group  or  series  of  members,  used 
to  form  a  decorative  finish  at  the  top  of  any 
structure;  as  along  the  ridge  of  a  roof,  as  an 
elaborate  coping,  the  top  of  a  pinnacle,  or  the 
like.  Crest  may  perhaps  be  considered  as 
restricted  to  mean  an  isolated  single  ornament, 
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while  creating  may  be  more  properly  applied  to 
a  continuous  feature. 

CREST  TABLE.  A  crested  or  saddleback 
coping,  more  or  less  ornamental,  often  finished 
at  the  top  with  an  astragal,  frequently  used  for 
the  top  of  a  wall,  especially  of  the  merlons  and 
crenels  of  a  battlement. 

CRETE,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  This 
great  island  has  been  little  explored  because, 
still  remaining  nominally  under  Turkish  con- 
trol, it  has  been  the  chosen  six>t  for  insurrections 
in  the  Greek  interest ;  and  parties  of  foreigners 
are  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  feel  themselves 
to  be  in  danger.  The  constant  insurrections,  in 
which  the  Mussulman  and  Christian  forces  have 
proven  nearly  equal,  have  resulted  also  in  the 
complete  destmction  of  many  villages,  including 
important  buildings.  Such  buildings,  and  even 
some  which  have  not  been  deliberately  ruined, 
are  used  as  quarries  by  modem  builders  and 
lime  bumers.  The  recent  policy  of  the  Ottoman 
government  in  preventing  the  exportation  of 
sculptures  and  other  antiquities,  and  keeping 
them  for  the  museum  at  Constantinople^  though 
l>erfectly  reasonable  and  justifiable,  has  resulted 
in  a  do-nothing  policy  in  countries  which,  like 
Crete,  are  far  removed  from  the  centres  of  Otto- 
man power,  and  are  disfranchised  politically. 
Foreigners  have  only  now  begun  to  receive  per- 
mission to  dig,  and  the  government  will  under- 
take nothing.  Even  when  foreigners  desire 
permission  merely  to  explore,  and  are  willing  to 
tum  over  to  the  authorities  all  objects  which 
may  be  found,  difliculties  have  been  made. 
Explorations  by  the  American  School  of  Classical 
Studies  at  Athens,  or  by  the  Archieological 
Institute  of  America,  have  resulted  chiefly  in 
the  discovery  of  inscriptions  and  of  fragments 
of  sculpture ;  and  the  architecture  is  as  yet  little 
known,  altliough  remains  at  Gortyna  and  Cnos- 
sus  are  known,  and  others  are  being  brou^t  to 
light.  This  is  partly  because  no  adequate 
measuri'd  drawings  nor  even  photographs  have 
been  published. 

Historically,  it  seems  certain  that  Cretan 
civilization  was  much  more  ancient  than  that 
of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  and  much  less 
modified  by  the  Dorian  and  other  invasions; 
that  on  this  account  its  time  of  glory  and  power 
had  passed  l)ofore  what  is  to  us  the  historic  age, 
and  the  age  of  Grecian  art  properly  so  called. 
(For  the  details  of  the  very  early  buildings,  see 
Pelasgic  Architecture.)  —  R.  S. 

CRIB.  A.  A  structure  of  logs,  bars,  or 
strips,  intended  to  be  left  open  without  en- 
closure. Specifically,  in  engineering,  a  frame 
of  timber  filled  generally  with  stone  to  load  it 
and  keep  it  in  place.  It  is  formed  of  longi- 
tu<linal  courses  of  logs  or  square  timbers,  rarely 
less  than  three  in  number,  spaced  8  to  10  feet 
apart,  which  are  tied  together  with  transverse 
ties  of  smaller  timber,  spaced  5  to  6  feet,  and 
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notched,  or  halved,  or  dovetailed  over  each 
timber  of  the  longitudinal  course,  and  spiked  or 
trenailed  at   each   croeung.     The   whole  cnh 
therefore  ia  divided  into  cells  which  are  filled 
generally  with  stone,  sometimeB 
with  concrete  or  earth.     Such 
criba  arc  used  chiefly  for  dock- 
ing and  wharves,  as  retaining 
atmctures,  piers  for  temporary 
bridges,  foundations  underwater, 
etc.     Being  of  timber  they  are 
not  durable  except  under  water. 

S.  Id  house  -  moving  (see 
Shoring)  the  system  of  timbers 
placed  under  each  runner  or 
long  timber  on  which  the  rollers 
are  placed.  It  is  composed  of 
longitudinals  laid  upon  the 
ground,  connected  by  cross 
pieces  simply  laid  on  them,  and 
supporting  other  longitudinals 
and  cross  pieces  to  the  proper 
height.  Their  purpose  is  also 
to  give  bearing  surface  on  the 
ground  for  the  weight  upon  the  can 

runners. 

C  Any  small  and  slight  building  walled  and 
roofed  wholly  or  in  part  with  open  framing,  or 
with  strips  having  open  spaces  between.  (See 
Cora  Crib.)  — W.  R.  Huttox. 


OBOCKBT 
CBKIBTOFAimLLO       (See    Battista    di 
Chnstofanello  ) 

CH1T1U8  (Entioe) ,  sculptor 

The  bronze  statues  by  Antenor  of  the  tyr&n- 
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Hay,  at  HABL1THAI.L,  8wrrzERt.AMli 


CRIBWORE.  Same  as  Grillage.  ^See  also 
Founilatlon.) 

CRICXBT.     A  piece  of  eloped  roofing  laid 

in  an  otherwise  horizontal  valley  bo  as  to  pro- 
duce one  or  mora  sloping  valleys  to  throw  off 
water  which  would  otherwise  be  retained. 
Thus,  if  a  sloping  roof  is  interrupted  by  a 
chimney  stantling  Bfjuarely  across  the  slope,  a 
horizontal  valley  would  naturally  result  along 
the  upper  side.  It  is  therefore  visual  to  con 
struct  there  s  small  piece  of  roofing  sloping 
laterally  in  one  or  both  directions,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce one  or  two  diagonal  volleys  at  its  meetmg 
with  the  main  roof. 

CRI08FHINZ.  An  Egyptian  sphinx  of 
the  kind  which  combines  the  bead  of  a  ram  with 
a  lion's  body. 

CRZPPLB  (at^ectival  term).     Same  as  Jack 
CRIFFIiB  WINDOW.     Same  as  Dormer 
Window.    Local  English.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 
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nicides  Harmodios  and  Anstogiton  which  had 
been  raised  upon  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  were 
taken  away  by  Xerxes  in  480  b  c  About  470 
B  c  the  sculptors  Cntius  and  Nesiotes  were 
commissioned  to  replace  thein  Several  repre- 
sentations of  their  work  hate  come  down  to  us. 

Mitchell   Iltat  ry  of  Gretl  SadpUire. 

CROATIA,  ARCHrrBCTURE  OF.  This, 
so  far  as  of  general  interest,  is  concentrated  in 
the  cities  of  Agram  (Zugrab  or  Zagreb),  the- 
ancient  capital ,  Varasil  (or  Varazdin) ;  and 
Karlstadt  (or  Karlovac)  Of  these,  the  firat 
named  consists  of  three  well  marked  divisions;. 
the  ancient  city  retains  its  cunons  fortifications, 
and  includes  a  media.tal  bishops  palace  some- 
what defensible,  with  battlemented  towers,  the. 
cathedral  with  a  Ronianesque  iront  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  modem  pubhc  buildings 
of  some  interest  The  other  towns  named  are: 
more  like  large  villages  than  cities  in  the  usual 
sense  The  provinces  are  known  to  contain 
Roman  romams  of  interest,  but  as  yet  they  have 
not  formed  the  subject  of  careful  study.  (See 
Auatnan  States ,  Hungary)  —  R  S 

CROCKBT  In  Gothic  architecture,  an 
ornament  consisting  of  a  projecting  piece  of 
sculpture  worked  on  the  edge  of  a  gable,  on  one 
of  the  sloping  ndges  of  a  spire,  oil  an  upright  of 
ornamental  character,  such  as  the  side  pieces  of 
choir  stalls,  or  the  hke  The  most  usual  char- 
acter of  the  carving  is  a  piece  of  leafage  with  a 
strong  stem  or  nb,  the  leafage  being  often  much 
in  relief,  and  fantastically  tut  The  term  is 
denved  from  the  French  crochet,  which  signifies 
any  piece  of  leafage  or  similar  ornament  fonning- 
of  a  design,  such  as  one  corner  (tf  a 
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foli&ted  capital;  but  thia  "more  genenl  tuage 
has  not  prevailed  in  English.  —  R  S. 

CROK.     Same  aa  Crutch. 

CROMIiSCH.  A  nide  stoae  moQumeut  of 
prehistoric  or  uncertain  date  (compare  Dolmen  ; 
Menhir).  As  the  three  tenna  are  Keltic  words 
whoee  aigiiificance  la  Dot  accurately  reproduced 
in  the  modem  term,  differences  exist  in  the 
applii-utioD  of  all  three  wonls.  Thus,  cromlech 
in  Welsh  meaoB  a  stone  supported  on  three 

!  stones  ect  upright  beiieiitli  it.  the   ^|k^'  f 
uppcnnust  one  being  somewhat  fiat  and  form-        ^y 
ing  a  table  top  or  the  roof  to  a  ceil,  as  the 
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admired  hy  Michelangelo.  Jane  23,  1495. 
Cronaca  was  made  capoTnaeitro  of  the  DuiHtiOi 
and  after  July  15,  1495,  built  the  great  ball  of 
the  Palaexo  Veccbio,  entirely  remodelled  by 
Vasari,  Milaneei  publiahee  a  Progpetto  Crono- 
logico  delta  vita  e  ileUe  opere  di  Cronaca  in 
hia  Vaaari 
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monument  may  be  regarded ;  but  siii'h  a  struc- 
ture ia  called  dolmen  in  Brittany  (N.  E.  D.). 
It  ia  generally  BAsumed  that  the^  moniimeuls 
are  sepulchral  chaml>eni,  aiul  tliat  the  intention 
has  generally  been  to  hen)>  the  earth  around  and 
above  tbeui  so  as  to  funu  a  mound  or  bnrrow. 
—  R.  S. 

CRONACA.  IL  (SIHONS  DEL  FOLI.A- 
JUOLO);  Florentine  arehitei't ;  b.  Oct.  30, 
1467  ;  d.  1508. 

Simone  was  called  Cronaca,  the  chronicler, 
from  bis  emlless  atoriea  about  the  Roman  moim- 
ments.  He  vrus  brought  up  as  a  woodworker, 
intamiature,  stM'nt  nuich  time  in  Koine,  and 
■oiiiireil  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  antiquities. 
The  buildings  which  can  with  certainty  be 
credited  to  liini  are  in  Florence  and  not  Tery 
nuuierous.  In  1489  he  aupcriuti'uiled  work 
upon  the  roofs  of  the  Dxiomo.  In  1490  he  was 
ap|)ointed  maestro  del  scarpt^llnii  at  the 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  and  in  1497  became  architect 
of  that  building.  Cronaca  aubstituted  plain 
Btune  for  nistication  in  the  lost  three  couraes, 
and  designed  the  celebrated  cornice  of  the  Strozzi. 
At  about  this  time  he  built  the  sacristy  of  Santo 
Spirito  from  the  model  by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo 
(see  San  Gallo,  G,  da).  Tlie  fine  church  of  S. 
SalTOtore  at  Monte  (consecmte<l  1504)  ia  attrib- 
uted to  Simone  by  Vasari.  It  was  much 
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mncf.  Vol.  II,,  HWl;  Mozzanti-Badla,  XiglioH 
Fahhrirhe  di  Firtitzt;  Fantozzi,  Suota  guida  di 

CROP ;  GROPB.  A  bunch  of  foliage  worked 
or  Bculptnivd  at  the  top  of  a  spire,  finial,  or 
aimilar  decorative  member,  and  having  a 
resemblance  to  the  top  or  crop  of  a  plant. 
(Coni|>are  Finial ;  Foppyhead.) 

CROSS.  A.  A  gibbet  of  the  peculiar  form 
empli>ye<l  by  many  ancient  nations ;  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  Latin  crux  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  exact  form  of  the  gibliet  in  question. 
N.  E.  D.  approves  the  use  of  the  English  word  in 
this  primary  aignification.  That  especial  gibbet 
upon  which  Christ  was  exposed  is  generally  aa- 
sumed  to  have  been  composed  of  a  horizontal 
piece  secured  at  right  angles  upon  a  high,  up- 
right piece  of  timber;  hence  the  following 
definitions :  — 

B.  Any  object  consisting  primarily  of  two 
straight  or  nearly  straight  pieces  fonning  right 
angles  with  one  another;  whether  a  mere  delin- 
eation on  a  Hat  surface  or  a  soHd,  frefr«tanding 
piece,  or  something  partaking  of  both  natures, 
is  indifferent.  Architecturally  spealdng,  the 
cross  may  appear  carved  in  stone  cut  through 
or  into  a  wall  in  the  fonn  of  a  window,  loop- 
hole, or  mere  sunk  panel,  or  in  the  form  of  an 
upright  emblematic  addition  forming  no  eaaen- 
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tial  port  of  the  architectural  design,  as  upon 
the  top  of  a  spire,  or  standing  upon  a  rood 
beam  or  rood  screen  at  the  entrance  to  a  chan- 
cel or  sanctuary.  The  cross  may  or  may  not 
bear  the  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour.  When 
that  image  is  not  present,  the  cross  may  be 
taken  as  an  emblem.     (See  Symbology.) 

C.  A  monument  or  small  building  of  any 
kind,  surmounted  by  a  cross  in  sense  i?,  and 
of  which  the  said  cross  forms  a  very  important 
part.  The  portable  objects,  such  as  the  staves 
carried  by  certain  ecclesiastics  and  surmounte<l 
by  a  cross,  belong  under  this  definition,  but  are 
not  subjects  of  architectural  inquiry.  (For  tlie 
buildings,  see  City  Cross  and  Market  Cross, 
below  ;  Cross  of  Queen  Eleanor.) 

D.  An  object  conventionally  assumeil  to  be 
a  representation  or  modification  of  a  cross  in 
sense  B,  Thus,  a  slight  mo<lifi<!ation  pro- 
duces the  Cross  Crossed,  a  heraldic  device  in 
which  each  arm  of  the  cross  is  formed  again 
into  a  cross ;  the  Cross  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
each  arm  terminates  in  a  crossbar  so  that  each 
arm  represents  the  capital  T ;  the  Maltese 
Cross,  in  which  each  of  the  four  arms  is  like  an 
arrowhead,  pointing  inward ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
is  a  cross  of  eight  points  grouped  in  couples. 
None  of  these  are  of  architectiu-al  importance, 
occurring  as  they  do  merely  in  heraldic  and 
similar  appliances.  Many  forms  are  employed 
in  heraldjy,  and  some  few  of  these  occur  con- 
stantly in  ordinary  jewelry  and  the  like.  In 
painted  arcliitectural  decoration,  crosses  in  this 
sense  and  of  many  forms  are  freely  employed 
mingled  with  other  liturgical  emblems. 

(For  the  Irish  Crosses,  see  bibliography  under 
Ireland.  For  the  use  of  the  cross  in  church 
architecture  and  connected  branches  of  art,  see 
the  bibliography  under  Gothic;  Romanesque; 
Symbology.)  —  R.  S. 

Arohiepisoopal  CSrosa.  One  which,  having 
the  general  character  of  the  Latin  cross,  has 
two  horizontal  bars  instead  of  one. 

City  CSroM.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  structure 
with  a  raised  platform  from  which  public  ad- 
dresses could  be  made,  laws  and  edicts  pro- 
claimed, and  the  like ;  usually,  a  steeplelike 
ornamental  building  ending  in  a  cross.  In  some 
instances,  this  structure  was  high  and  elaborate 
enough  to  supply  a  pulpit  or  stand  for  the 
speaker,  raised  above  the  pavement  at  the  base. 

CoDBeoratioii  Crosa.  One  used  with  others 
in  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  a  church.  Such 
crosses  were  frequently  made  a  part  of  the 
permanent  interior  decoration  of  a  building. 

Greek  CSrosa.  One  which  has  the  two  bars 
of  equal  length  and  crossing  one  another  in  the 
middle,  so  that  the  four  arms  are  equal.  It  is 
customary  to  speak  of  churches  whose  nave, 
choir,  and  transept  arms  are  equal,  or  approxi- 
mately equal,  in  length  as  built  on  the  plan  of 
a  Greek  cross. 
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Latin  CSrosa.  One  which  has  an  upright 
much  longer  than  the  crossbar,  or,  in  otlier 
words,  which  has  three  arms  equal  or  nearly 
e<iual  in  length,  and  the  fourtli  nuich  longer. 
The  ordinary  Romanesque  and  Gothic  church  in 
Western  Europe,  and  all  the  churches  which 
succeeded  the  classical  revival,  and  in  which  the 
nave  is  longer  than  the  choir  and  much  longer 
than  either  arm  of  the  transept,  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  being  built  on  the  plan  of  a  Latin 
cross. 

Market  Cross.  Same  as  City  Cross ;  the 
term  arising  from  the  common  usage  of  locating 
such  crosses  in  the  principal  market  place  of  a 
town. 

Memorial  Cross.  Any  cross  erected  in  mem- 
ory of  a  person  or  event.  (See  Cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor;  Cross  of  S.  Louis.)  Many  City 
Crosses,  Preaching  Crosses,  and  the  like  were 
originally  memorial  crosses. 

Papal  Cross.  A  modification  of  the  Latin 
Cross,  having  three  horizontal  arms.  (Com- 
pare Archicpiscopal 
Cross,  above.) 

Poultay  Cross.    The 
Market  Cross  at  Salis-         /MJ  ^ 
bury,    Wiltshire,    Eng- 
land. 


Crosses  as  Finials  ovkr  Gablbs. 

Prayer  Cross.  One  erected  in  a  village  or 
at  the  crossing  of  important  roads,  or  the  like ; 
generally,  with  a  small  altar  at  which  mass 
could  be  said  on  certain  occasions,  and  with  a 
figure  of  Christ  or  a  group  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  A  very  few  of  these  still  exist,  at 
least  in  part ;  one  is  mentioned  as  standing  at 
Royat  (Puy  de  Dome).  A  few  of  these  were  in 
bronze,  and  drawings  of  some  have  been  pre- 
served. 

Preaohlng  Cross.  A  cross  erected  by  the 
roadside,  or  in  the  market  place  of  a  town, 
generally  upon  a  stone  platform,  approached  by 
a  few  steps,  called  a  Calvary,  where  monks  or 
friars  could  address  the  people.  It  was  gener- 
ally a  simple  stnicture,  the  cross  forming  the 
finial  of  a  stone  shaft.  In  market  places,  how- 
ever, the  preaching  cross  was  often  a  polygonal 
building  richly  decorated  with  an  open  vaulted 
story  below,  and  a  spire  above  with  pinnacles 
and  statues.  Memorial  crosses  were,  on  occa- 
sion at  least,  preaching  crosses.  (See  above, 
City  Cross ;  Market  Cross.) 
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Qneen's  GroM.  (See  Cross  of  Queen  Eleanor.) 

8.  Andrew's  CbpoM.  A  saltire,  that  is  a 
cross  with  four  equal  arms,  but  set  diagonally. 

Tau  Cross.  An  object  having  the  form  of  a 
capital  T,  associated  with  certain  early  mys- 
teries of  faith  which  were  perhaps  derived  from 
the  Ankh. 

Wayside  Cross.  A  cross  erected  by  the 
side  of  a  road  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  as  a 
station  for  prayer,  or  to  commemorate  a  local 
event,  as  a  murder  or  other  tragedy.  (See  above, 
Preatthing  Cross.) 

CROSS  CETCTRCH.  A  cruciform  church ; 
that  is,  a  church  with  transepts  which  project 
on  either  side,  producing  a  cross-8hapc<l  ground- 
plan. 

CROSSBT;  CROSSBTTE.  A.  A  lateral 
projection  of  the  architrave  mouldings  of  classic 
doors  and  windows  at  the  extremities  of  the 
lintel  or  head ;  they  appear  to  have  originated 
in  Asia  Minor,  as  reminiscences  of  the  projection 
of  the  ends  of  the  lintel  beyond  the  doorposts ; 
are  found  m'casioually  in  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture,  and  frecpiently  in  Rc>nais8ancc  and 
modem  buildings.  The  most  elegant  are  those 
formed  by  returning  one  or  two  of  the  outer 
bands  and  all  the  mouldings  of  the  architrave 
around  a  slight  projection  of  the  inmost  baud. 
Called  also  Ancones  and  Prothyrides. 

B,  The  projecting  ears  or  lugs  of  joggled 
vousftoirs  and  keystones. 

Written  also  croisette  and  crosette. — 
A.  D.  F.  H. 

CROSS  GARNET.     (See  under  Hinge.) 

CROSSGRAINED.  Having  the  grain 
transverse  or  oblique  to  the  length ;  useil  par- 
ticularly of  Iwards  in  which,  owing  to  the  crook- 
edness of  tlic  log  from  which  they  are  cut,  the 
grain  lies  diagonally  or  crooked  in  the  plane  or 
in  the  width  of  the  board,  such  stuff  being 
liable  to  chip  under  the  plane,  and  difficult  to 
work. 

CROSSING.  In  a  cruciform  church  or 
similar  stnicturc,  the  (^hju  sciuare  made  by  the 
intcrsecticm  of  the  transept  with  the  nave  and 
choir ;  also  that  intersi^ction  in  general,  as  at 
the  ridges  of  the  roofs  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
central  tower. 

CROSS  LIGHT.  A.  Light  received  from 
windows  in  walls  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
and  so  distinguished  from  ( ■ounter  Light  from 
windows  in  opposite  walla ;  and 

B.  The  same  as  Counter  Light.  Restriction 
to  the  first  sense  is  more  scientific.  In  this 
sense  cross  light  is  permissible  from  the  side 
and  re^ir  in  audience  rooms  and  class  rooms,  but 
should  on  no  ac(X)unt  be  allowed  from  side  and 
front.     (See  Lighting.) 

CROSS  OF  QUEEN  ELEANOR.  One 
of  those  erected  as  memorials  of  Eleanor  of 
Castille,  queen  of  Edwanl  I.  (died  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 1290).     The  body  was  embalmed,  and 
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the  funeral  procession  set  out  for  London.  The 
procession  rested  at  Lincoln,  Grantham,  Stam- 
ford, Geddington,  Northampton,  Stony-Strat- 
ford, Wobum,  Dunstable,  Saint  Albans,  Waltham, 
East-Cheap  (London),  and  Cliaring  (now  Char- 
ing Cross,  London).  The  list  is  given  with 
slight  variations  by  different  authorities.  At 
each  of  these  points  a  stone  cross  was  erected 
by  the  king.  The  architects  or  masons  employed 
were  Richard  de  Stowe,  John  de  Battle,  Dymenge 
de  Legeri,  Michael  de  Canterbury,  Richard  de 
Crundale,  and  Roger  de  Crundale.  The  crosBes 
at  Northampton,  Waltham,  and  GreddingtoD 
still  remain. 

The  cross  at  Charing  having  been  destroyed 
in  1647,  was  replaced  about  1863  by  a  careful 
reproduction  of  the  original  so  far  as  its  design 
had  been  preserved.  The  new  cross  stands  a 
few  yards  east  of  the  original  site. 

R.  Gough,  in  Vetttst<i  Montimenta^  Vol.  III. ; 
Hunter,  On  the  Death  of  Queen  Eleanor  of  Co*- 
tille,  in  Arvhceolntjfa,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  167  ;  Britton, 
An  Essay  towards  a  History  and  Description  of 
Ancient  Stone  Crosses  ;  Architectural  Antiquities^ 

^'"^-  '•  -  R,  S. 

CROSS  OF  8.  LOUIS.  One  of  those 
erecte<l  by  the  sons  of  S.  Louis,  king  of  France, 
when  bringing  the  body  of  their  father  from 
Paris  to  Saint  Denis. 

CROWDE.  A  crypt  or  cellar :  especiaDy 
of  a  cluirrh ;  obsolete  since  the  seventeenth 
century  in  all  its  forms,  as  (^row<l,  eroude, 
shroud,  and  also  in  the  plural,  as  ''the 
crowdca.'* 

CROWPOOT.  On  a  drawing,  plot,  or  the 
like,  a  V-shapeil  mark,  like  an  arrowhead,  to 
indicate,  by  tlie  lo<'ation  of  its  point,  the  line, 
surfjice,  or  point  from  or  to  which  a  certain 
dimension  is  to  be  taken,  —  as  at  each  end  of  a 
reference  line,  —  or  to  which  a  written  or  printed 
note  or  direction  may  refer.  (Called  also  Crow's- 
foot.) 

CRO"WN.  A,  The  head  of  anything,  espe- 
cially of  an  arcli  or  viiult.  Like  Haunch  (which 
sec),  tiie  term  is  a])plied  to  a  part  of  an  arch 
which  cannot  be  liniiteti  exactly.  By  extension, 
used  attributively,  as  crown  cornice,  crown  mould- 
ing, and  the  like. 

B.  A  decorative  termination,  as  of  a  tower  or 
turret,  which  is  assumed  to  resemble  a  crown  in 
tlie  common  sense,  such  as  finished  the  well- 
known  tower  of  S.  Dunstan's  church  in  the 
city  of  London.  In  this,  the  steeple  is  replaced 
by  four  flying  buttresses  each  starting  from  a 
pinnacle  and  meeting  in  the  middle ;  where  they 
carry  a  small,  very  slender  spire  which  rests 
entirely  upon  these  open  arches.  The  church 
of  S.  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  which  dates  from 
a  raucli  earlier  time  than  the  London  tower,  has 
eight  arches  springing  from  the  four  comers  and 
the  axes  of  the  four  faces  of  the  tower,  and  these 
carry  a  lantemlike  steeple  of  considerable  elabo- 
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ratioD,  the  whole  etnictiire  being  a  singularly 
effective  piece  of  the  very  ktest  Qothic  feeling 
lingering  iu  tbe  sixteenth  century.  —  R.  S. 

CROWNHIG.  A.  The  operation,  und  the 
result,  of  funning  anything  with  a  Blight  convexity 
upward.  Crowning  is  practise<l  in  laying  Quota 
of  broad  span,  especially  to  sustain  heavy  strains, 
in  order  to  oHset  the  sagging  likely  to  result  in 
time ;  upon  roadways  to  sovure  a  proper  draiuage 
to  the  gutt«re.     (S«e  Cainl>er ;  Crown-up.) 

B.  The  termination  of  the  upper  part  of  a 
building  by  a  suitable  decorative  feature  such  as 
a  cornice,  pediment,  or  finial. 

CROWM   STEEPLE.     Same  as  Crown,  B. 

CROWW-TTP  (v.).  To  give  an  upward 
tending  convesity  (to  anything).  A  road  or 
so-calle<l  _ftat  roof  is  said  to  be  crowncd-up  wlicu 
the  middle  is  made  higher  than  the  sides.  (See 
Camber.)  In  Gottiic  vaulting  it  was  at  certain 
epochs  customary  to  crown-up  each  compartment 
of  the  vault,  giving  to  the  middle,  the  point 
where  the  diagonal  aruhes  cross  and  where  the 
boss  was  situated,  an  elevation  greater  than  that 
of  the  points  of  the  transverse  and  wall  arclies. 

CROW-QTTIIiIi.  AHinall,sharp-jioint«d8teel 
drawing  pen,  having  the  bairei  holder  and  pen 
in  one  piece ;  supposed  to  replace  the  small 
quill  pen  made  from  a  crow  feather,  anciently 
employed  for  very  fine  free-hand  drawing  in  line. 

CRO^KT'S-FOOT.     Same  as  Crowfoot. 


CaowSTErs:  UuMHraoBMUB,  Scania,  Swbdbw. 

CROW  STEP.  Any  one  of  the  steps  of  a 
stepped  gable.  (Called  also  Cat  St«p,  Corbel 
Stej),  and  Corbie  Step.) 

CROW  STONB.  The  capstone  of  a  gable 
upon  which  is  set  tbe  finial  croM  or  pinnacle. 

CRUCIFIX.  A  Latin  cross  bearing;  the 
image  of  ('hrist  Its  nse  in  architectural  dis- 
positions is  liinitetl  to  the  placing  of  the  Rood 
on  the  Chancel  Screen,  which  takes  thence  the 
name  Rood  Screen,  and  the  Bculptures  of  a 
Calvary,  or  a  Wayside  Cross  or  Market  Cross. 
There  are,  however,  a  few  instances  of  a  rudely 
carved  cradfix  built  into  a  church  wall. 


CHTPT 

CRUCIFORM.  Shaped  like  a  cross ;  i.e., 
with  four  arms  at  right  angles.  (See  Cross; 
Cross  Church.) 

CRUCK.     Same  as  Crutch. 

CRUIIDAI.il,  RICHARD  DB;  architect; 
d.  l:i92or  1293. 

Richard  de  Crundale  built,  and  probably 
designed,  tlie  Eleanor  Cross  which  was  situated 
in  the  village  of  Cliaring,  now  the  region  called 
Charing  Cross  in  London.  After  his  death  the 
work  was  continued  by  Roger  de  Crundale  (see 
Cross  of  Qiicen  Eleanor).  Richard  de  Crundale 
did  the  marble  work  of  the  monument  of  Queen 
Eleanor  in  the  chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  was  employed  on 
the  works  at  the  palace  of  WestminHter. 

Joseph  Hunter,  On  the  Dfalh  of  Eleanor  of 
Caslitle  in  Archaoloi/i'i,  Vol.  XXIX,,  p.  107. 

CRUmiALE,  ROOBR  DS ;  architect. 

In  1292-1293. Roger  de  Crundale  succeeded 
Richard  de  Crundale  as  architect  of  the  Eleanor 
Cross,  which  formerly  stJKNl  at  Charing,  now 
Charing  Cross  (London).  He  was  atsoemployed 
on  the  Eleanor  Cross  at  Waltham  (Essex, 
England). 

Hunter,  On  thf  Death  of  Eleanor  of  CattilU,  in 
ArdKEuloyia,  Vol.  XXIX.,  p.  167. 

CRUBHINO  FORCE:  LOAD;  WEIGHT. 
That  kind  of  weiglit  or  force  which  acts  or  tends 
to  act  by  crushing  or  compressing  the  parts  of 
a  member  or  material  In  technical  usage, 
commonly  limited  to  such  a  load  tending  to 
rupture  the  resisting  material  by  its  direct 
pressure,  such  material  considered  as  not  being 
subject  to  breaking  by  Hcsurc,  buckling,  or  the 
like.     (Sec  Resistance ;  Strength  of  Materials.) 

CRUBH  ROOM.  A  room,  spacious  lobby, 
or  salon  in  a  tlientre,  opera  house,  or  other 
place  of  entertainment,  provided  for  jiromena<l- 
ing  and  conversation  between  the  acts  or  during 
intemiissions  in  the  entertainment.  The  term 
is  more  general  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  French  word  foyer  is 
more  commonly  employed. 

CRUTCH.  In  EngUnd,  one  of  a  pair  of 
iuclined  timltera  joined  at  the  top  and  connected 
hy  one  or  two  tie  beams,  the  resulting  tVame 
forming  tlie  unit  in  the  framework  of  early 
houses.  Such  fiairs  of  crutches  were  placed  at 
more  or  less  regular  distances  apart,  the  included 
space  being  known  as  a  bay.  (See  Wood,  Con- 
struction in.  Part  I.) 

CHTPT.     Properly,    something    concealed ; 

A.  A  room,  whether  used  merely  as  a  place 
of  burial  anti  reverenced  when  containing  the 
ashes  of  a  sanctified  person,  or  used  as  on  oratoiy 
or  cliapel.     By  extension,  — 

B.  A  story  beneath  the  pavement  of  a  larger 
or  more  imjxirtant  upper  church.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  ciypt  remains  from  some 
mu^  earlier  building,   and   that   tbe  newer 


CRTPTOPOBTIOUS 
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Btnicture  baa  been  built  around  and  above  it  |  themiiB  in  ancient  Roman  architecture.      The 

without  eeriouH  alteration  of  the  old  <-rypt.     On      service  of  the  great  thermie  was  laigel;  carried 

tbia  account  much   of  our  knowledge  of  the  [  on  by  their  nieana.      Impoeiug  ruina  of  aueh 

passages  remain  in  the  ViUa  Uadnuna 
ut  Tivoli,  and  on  the  Palatine  Hill  hy 
the  palace  of  Caligula.  Pliny  dewriliw 
several  in  his  villa  at  Laurentium  (Eii. 
11.,  17)  which  were  wholly  above 
ground.  —A.  D.  F.  H. 

CRTSTAL  PAI^CB.  An  exbibi- 
tiim  building  conipoHed  in  large  iiart  nf 
inm  and  glass;  a  popular  term.  The 
original  one  was  that  built  in  Hyde 
Park,  Loudon,  for  the  great  exhibition 
of  1851,  the  firet  international  exhibi- 
tion. ThP  name  was  then  extended  to 
the  great  building  at  Sydenham,  south- 
weat  of  London,  and,  though  leas  uni- 
veraally,  to  the  New  York  ezhibititm 
building  which  stood  on  what  ia  now 
Bryant  Park,  at  Sixth  Avenue  and 
Forty-Berond  Street. 

CUBCHiR  A  bedroom  or  chamber ; 
a  word  ran^ly  used  except  in  tranalating 
the  Idtin  ciibictilum,  or  in  poetic  ot 
claaeic  allusions.  (See  £truacau  Arrhi- 
tci-turo.) 

CUBICUIilIM.  A.  In  Roman 
architecture,  a  bedchamber  or  reclining 
Euoiii.  Those  in  ordinary  Human  houaea, 
aH  at  Pompeii,  were  of  sinall  size,  lighted 
only  through  the  door  or  by  artificial 
light,  and  were  entorwl  directly  from 
the  court.  In  one  instance,  at  leaat, 
there  are  verj-  small  window  openings 
high  in  the  wall,  and  in  some  cases  there 
is  a  relatively  large  door  on  the  court, 
and  a  smaller  door  iu  addition.  Owing 
to  their  small  size  they  must  have  been 

earlieat  Boraanesque  architecture  is  derived  from      but  scantily  furnished,  though  often  beautifidly 

the«e   small,  generally  simple,    and   much-fre-      decorated  with  wall  jiaintings.    They  were  mere 

quented  sanctuaries.    The  tenn  "  crypt "  is  some-      sleeping  cells,  wholly  unlike  the  moilera  bedroom. 

times  cxtende<l  to  signify  the  lower  story  of  a  B.     By  extension,  from  .-1,  a  sinall  enclosed 

two-storied  building  '  thus  the  lower  chapel  of      apace  of  any  kin<l  in  a  butliliiig  -  as  a  specially 

the  Sointe  Chapelle  at  Pans  and  of  the  church      enclosed  box 

of  S    Francesco   at  Amihi   ha^e   been    called 

crypts,  and  the  overground  cryjit  of  &  li^tbel 

dre<las   chapel   in   London    wht(h  is  all  that 

remains  of  the  great  episiupdl   palace  tailed 

Ely  Phice  la  of  cxaitly  the  same  (haraitcr  as 

that  of  the  Samte  Chapelle    that  ih  to  suy  ita 

vaults  are  used  to  cany  the  fliwr  of  the  fnnii 

pa!  i-hapel  on  the  level  of  the  ihief  Ruuinn  of 

the   palace  —  the   ground    floor   (crypt)   being 

thuH  left  tiT  spe<  lal  services  at  special  times  or 

for  the  use  of  nnn  rewdenta    or  for  the  daily 

attendanceof  the  servants  of  the  jmlace  — R  S 
CHTPTOPORTICDB.     A  roofed  or  vaulted 

passageway   or   corridor,    sometimes,    but    not 

always,  underffround,  serving  either  as  a  shel- 
tered promenade,  or  ns  a  private  i«minunicatiim 

between  separate  portions  of  a  villa,  palace,  or 


walls    to   re- 
cede the  emls 
of      lieams 
(!V     2) 
—  ADFH 

CUL  DE  Ci  L 
FOUR.  In 
French  archi- 
tecture, a  half  dome,  or  quarter  sphere  vault, 
as  over  an  apse  or  iiiche ;  misapplied  in  English 
sometimes  to  completely  hemispherical  vaults. 
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OUIi  DB  LAMPS 
Cnii  DB  ItAMFB.     A     An  isolated  corbel 
sen-ing  08  a  support  for  an  oriel,  turret,  statue, 
column,  or  the  like ; 
pHrticularlj  one 
having  a  mass  rc- 
senihling  an  invert- 
ed pyramiil  or  cone. 
B.     A     conical, 
conveidy     rounded 
or  pyramidal  lower 
termination    of    a 
pendant,    a    newel 
post,  or  the  like. 
The    term   is   of   French    origin,    probably 
derived    from    a   fancied    reecmblance    to   the 
bottom  of  a  hanging  lamp, 

CUIi  DS  BAC.  A  street,  passage,  or  alley 
having  only  one  issue,  i.e.,  closed  at  the  further 
end  and  without  branches  or  cross  streets.  Prop- 
erly 8|>eaking,  the  cut  de  sac  is  the  remote  end  or 
closed  portion  of  such  a  passage  or  impasse. 

CDUNA.  In  Latin,  a  kitchen  in  the  sense 
of  &  room  especially  appropriated  to  cooking ; 
differing  from  the  atrium,  in  wliich,  in  early 
times,  was  situated  the  hearth  where  all  the 
cooking  waa  done.  In  Pompeii,  some  rooms  exist 
which  may  be  called  either  atrium  or  culiua,  as 
they  are  oi>en  with  the  eompluvium,  while  there 
exists  another  atrium  without  a  hearth. 

CULL  LUIUBBH.  (Abbreviated  often  as 
culls.)  Inferior  materiid;  wood  of  the  lowest 
grade  and  not  fit  for  the  usual  purposes  of  con- 
struction. The  term  ia  used  loosely  in  the  lum- 
ber trade,  the  exact  meaning  vaiying  in  different 
partD  of  the  country.  Specifically,  the  inferior 
lumber  not  aufKciently  good  to  be  graded  in 
one  of  the  standard  classes. 

CniiMIS,  DE.     (See  Dechaume,  Nicolas.) 
CULVSR  HOZiB.     An  a])erture  in  maaoniy 
to  receive  the  end  of  a  timber.     (Compare  Cul- 
ver House.) 

CULVZIR  HOnSB. 
A  dovecote  or  pigeon 
house.     The  old   word 


-for 


pigeon, 
gives  this  term  and  also 
Culver  Hole,  Culver 
-  TaU. 

CniiTERT.   A  pas- 
sage or  tunnel  under  an 
^  emlHUikment  or  the  like 
for  the  passage  of  water. 
Generally     constructeil 
of  masonry  and  arched. 
It   BCr\-es  the  purposes 
NokkoIk  ""'""*"•     of  a  drain,  from  which 
it  iliffeni  ns  being  larger 
and  of  more  elaborate   construction.     Distin- 
guished from  a  bridge  as  being  a  very  subor- 
dinate part  of  the  general  structure. 

CmiVBR  TAIL.     A  dovetail.     (See   Cid- 
ver  House.) 
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CUM.  (In  Latin,  Kith,  the  preposition) ;  in 
English  eedesiological  use,  denoting  the  com- 
bination of  two  parishea  into  o]ie;  in  such 
phrases  as  Bolton -cum-Sto we. 

CUM  CBIIiINa.  Same  as  Camp  Ceiling ; 
a  corrupt  form,  prevalent  in  England,  and 
sometimes  used  to  designate  simply  the  sloping 
part  of  au  attic  ceiling. 

CUlTBUa.  A.  Literally,  a  wedge  ;  a  Latin 
term  for  the  wedge-shaped  or  trapezoidal  bodies 
of  seats  between  the  aisles  or  dimacea  of 
ancient  theatres  or  amphitheatres. 

B.  In  the  wTltings  of  Vitruvius,  a  species 
of  agzng  or  fret  painted  on  flat  bands. 


CUMiCULns.  A  low  underground  passage, 
as  to  a  burial  chamber  of  an  Etniscan  tomb, 

CniTITZNaH  AM,  aENBRAI.  SIR  AI^X- 
ANSBR,  K.  C.  I.  E.  ;arch»ologist:  b.  1814; 
d.  Nov.  28,  1893. 

In  1831  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  anil  from  1840  to  18G0  held 
the  important  otlic-o  of  eonstrnctor  of  public 
works  in  the  Indian  army.  He  won  special 
distinction  in  the  Sikh  campaign  of  1846.  In 
1858  he  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
northwest  provinires.  In  1846-1847  he  jmh- 
lished  77(6  Temjiles  of  Kanlimir a>td  Ladakh, 
Physical,  Slati«ticaJ,  HiMorical.  In  1861 
Cunningham  was  intrusted  by  the  viceroy  with 
the  Arch»»logical  Survey  of  India,  aud  vim- 
tinue<l  that  work  until  his  retirement  in  1885. 
In  1871  he  published  .il»ci«i(  Geography  of 
India,  and  in  1892  his  work  on  Caya. 

Obituary  lu  Journal  E.  I.  B.  A.    (1803-18»4, 


"). 
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OtTNTZ 

CtTHTZ ;  architect. 

Cuntz  appears  as  &rchite(.'t  of  the  cathedral 
of  Strasburg  in  ISS'2.  He  was  aucceedeil  by 
Micliael  von  Freiboiirg  (see  Michael  vim  Frei- 
boiirg).  He  probably  built  tlie  screen  itinnpc;t- 
ing  tlie  twu  towera  in  the  thinl  story  of  the 

G6rard,  Lm  Artiitea  de  i'Alsacf. 

CUPBOARD.  Originally  a  set  of  shelves 
upon  wbieh  dislies,  silver  plate,  and  the  like 
could  be  lUsplayeil ;  by  transition,  and  as  the 
decorative  piece  of  furniture  iu  question  has 
disapjM.-are<l   from   use,    a  small   and    shallow 

CUPOLA,  jt  A  l»wl-shaped  vault ;  and 
the  iitiitatiuu  of  sucli  a  vault  in  lighter  ma- 


ti-riiils.  The  significance  of  the  term  is  in  its 
fi>rin,  and  while  it  is  erroneous  to  Sjieak  of  a 
lath  and  plaster  imitation  of  a  Gothii'  roof  as  a 
raiilt,  it  is  still  correct  to  call  a  bowl-«liapcd 
niit  a  cupola  even  if  it  is  hung  from  the  roof 
tiinl)ers.  A  distinction  is  then  to  he  made 
between  (1)  those  cu|K>las  which  are  of  solid 
eonstruction  as  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
about  142  feet  internal  diameter ;  the  cathedral 
at  Florence,  alunit  141  feet;  the  church  of 
S.  Peter  at  llome,  ulwut  i:i'J  feet ;  the  mined 
laconicum  of  the  thennvc  of  C'aracalla,  about 
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126  feet>;  the  rooeque  of  S.  Sophia  at  Cod- 
stantiuople,  about  1(H)  feet ;  and  the  mausoleum 
of  Sultan  Mahmud  at  Bijapur  in  northern 
India,  which  appears  to  be  124  feet  wide,  aiid 
is  built  on  such  tenns  of  conatniction  as  to 
make  it  a  marvel  of  lightness. 

In  all  theae  eases  the  support  of  the  cup- 
shaped  vault,  aa  by  Pendentives  or  l>y  a  Drum, 
is  of  especial  importance. 

(2)  Those  cupolas  which  are  partly  of  ma- 
sonry ;  thus,  the  cathedral  of  S.  Paul,  in  Lon- 
don, has  the  innermost  curveil  ceiling,  which  is 
Wsible  from  the  pavement,  of  soUd  masonry; 
and  the  haunches  of  this  support  a  cone  of 
brick  which  carries  very  sufficiently  the  lofty 
and  elaborate  stone  lantern ;  but  the  rounded 
outer  shell  of  the  cupola  is  of  wood  and  lead, 
renting  upon  the  circular  drum  of  stone  and 
u])on  the  brick  cone.  The  D6me  den  Jnraiidet 
in  Paris,  where  now  is  the  tomb  of  Napoleon 
I. ;  built  in  a  similar  way  of  wood  above  two 
inner  structures  of  stone,  but  having  in  this 
case  a  woollen  lantern  also.  The  church  of  the 
Val-ile-Griice,  in  Paris ;  of  beautiful  contour, 
but  similar  iu  stnicture.  The  church  of  S. 
Mark  at  Venice,  which  has  five  masonry  cupu- 
las seen  irom  within,  the  largest  about  47  feet 
sjian,  and  each  of  these  capped  by  a  high  outer 
sliell  of  woml  and  metal. 

(3)  Those  (cupolas  which  are  not  of  miasonry 
in  any  ]>art,  but,  if  of  any  pretensions  to  siie 
or  pennauence,  usually  of  iron.  Of  these,  the 
mo!<t  interesting  are  those  of  the  Halle  an  £le 
at  Paris  (for  which  see  Iron  ConatnHtion). 
Capitol  at  Washington ;  of  great  dimeiiKious 
and  built  out  in  an  ingenious  way  beyond  and 
around  the  original  drum  of  masonry.  That  of 
the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878,  somewhat  mure 
than  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  an  admirable 
piece  of  engineering.  That  of  the  Paris  Exhi- 
1>ition  of  18t*9,  nearly  as  large  and  very  success- 
ful in  design. 

There  are  also  the  cu|>olaH  of  specud  charac- 
ter, such  aa  those  of  wrought  iron  with  the 
spaces  filled  in  with  tile  which  roof  the  Tending- 
riHim  of  the  Biblioth^qiic  Kationale  at  Paris.  • 
These  are  not  large,  having  each  only  about  32 
feet  diameter,  hut  nine  of  them  are  combined 
in  one  rtwf;  the  sujiports  being  four  slender 
wrought  iron  columns,  and  twelve  piers  bnilt 
into  the  outer  walUi  of  the  room.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  later  Byzantine  buiMings  of  Greece 
and  other  parts  of  the  Levant,  and  those  imita- 
tions of  the  Byzantine  style  which  constitute  a 
large  ))art  of  Ru^ian  architecture,  have  cupolas 
of  which  the  ilrums  are  singularly  lofty,  and 
are  jiierced  with  elaborate  systems  of  windows, 
while  the  cupola  proper  or  rounded  part  be- 
vomes  a  mere  roof  to  a  tall  cj-lindrical  shaft. 

Ji.  In  popular  usage,  a  small  stnicture 
built  u]ion  a  roof  either  for  a  lookout  or  to  com- 
plete a  design.     Such  buildings  are  commonly 
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That  of  K.  PcU^r'e  chnr[>h  al.  Home ;  wv.a  from 
the  northweitl,  wliicli  la  in  Ihia  church  Ihnl  which 
the  northeast  winilil  bo  lu  a  ciiurch  if  the  uauaI 
orientation  wvre  f ollnWf<l.  Tiie  ciiixiUi.  the  deiifni 
ot  wiiich  Ib  asi'rilwil  tii  Michi>huif,'elo.  owes  iniu-li, 
it  i»  probable,  tu  tlie  work  of  Vif,rt]i>la.  It  is  i>iit: 
of  the  three  great  cupolas  of  tho  wurhl,  a  littlu 
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Biiiallcr  liorizi  in  tally  than  tlint  nf  Florence  catlie- 
ilrnl,  but  raised  much  hipht>r  almvi 


built  entiivly  of  Ht»ne,  and  the  interior  is  faced 
with  mosaic,  pnisentiiif;,  when  Keen  from  the 
chiin.'h  fliHir  below,  a  more  imposing  and  grace- 
ful effeot  than  any  similar  structure  iu  F^nrope. 


CUPOLATBD 

of  the  nature  of  a  lantern  having  windows  on 
all  sides,  and  being  lightly  built.  In  some 
cases,  however,  they  protect  the  heads  of  wind- 
ing staircases  and  are  then  more  massive,  with, 
perhaps,  a  single  opening  serving  as  doorway 
of  exit  to  the  roof. 

Lsabelle,  I^s  Edifices  circulaires  et  les  Domes ; 
<  iasset,  Ijes  Coupoles  d* orient  et  d^ Occident ;  Choisy, 
LArt  de  hSttir  chez  les  Bomaitis;  Choisy,  VArt 
dv  bdtir  chez  les  Byzantines. 

—  R.  S. 

CUPOLATED.  Having  one  or  more  cupo- 
las, or  formed  like  a  cupola  or  series  of  cupolas. 

CURB.  A  piece  or  series  of  pieces  along 
the  edge  of  a  structure  to  protect,  strengthen, 
or  retain  other  parts  or  materials,  especially 
when  rising  above  an  adjoining  level.  Specifi- 
cally :  — 

A.  A  dwarf  wall  or  similar  structure,  act- 
ing more  or  less  as  a  retaining  wall;  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  wall  surrounding  a  well  and 
which  projects  above  the  ground :  a  well  curb. 

B.  A  line  of  vertical  stones  along  the  edge 
of  a  sidewalk,  often  called  curbstone,  or  collec- 
tively, curbstones. 

C.  Pl  retaining  member  or  belt,  forming  a 
ring  at  the  base  of  a  dome,  as  an  iron  frame- 
work, or  connected  stones  of  a  course. 

Z).  A  similar  horizontal  member  set  between 
two  successive  slopes  of  a  roof,  retaining  the 
feet  of  the  upper  tier  of  timbers  (lience  Curb 
Roof,  which  see  under  Roof) ;  a  coaming. 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

CURBSTONE.  A  stone  fonning  a  curb 
or  part  of  a  curb,  or  intended  for  that  purpose. 
(Sec  Curb,  B.) 

CURF.  An  incision,  groove,  or  cut  made 
by  a  saw  or  other  cutting  tool,  especially  one 
across  the  width  of  a  1)oani  or  moulding,  usually 
for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  its  being  bent  to 
a  curve.  Chimneys  and  piers  which  have 
leaned  from  the  vertical  are  sometimes  restored 
to  verticality  by  cutting  a  curf  in  the  side  from 
which  they  lean.  In  shaping  a  square  timber 
from  the  log  by  hewing,  it  is  common  first  to 
cut  along  one  side  of  the  log  a  series  of  curfs ; 
that  is,  notches,  the  <lepth  of  which  is  regulated 
so  as  to  form  a  gauge  for  the  subsequent  cutting 
away  of  the  wood  between.  (Written  also 
Kerf.) 

CIXRIA.  A  structure  intended  for  the  use 
of  a  tribal  court,  one  of  those  provided  for  the 
eariy  organization  of  the  Romans ;  hence,  at  a 
later  time,  a  building  occupied  by  the  Senate. 
It  took  different  forms  and  was  embodied  in 
different  structures,  as  described  in  the  follow- 
ing articles. 

CIXRIA  CORNELIA.  Built  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Curia  Hostilia,  but  soon  after 
destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

CURIA  HOSTILIA.  A  building  tradi- 
tionally ascribed  to  a  king  of  Rome,  TuUus 
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Hostilius,  who  is  thought  to  have  produced  it 
by  altering  and  enlarging  a  temple.  This 
building  was  destroyed  by  accident  in  52  B.C. 

CURIA  JULIA.  Built  by  Augustus, 
though  perhaps  begun  during  the  lifetime  of 
Julius.  This  building,  although  altered  by 
Domitian,  seems  to  have  remained  undestroyed 
until  the  reign  of  Diocletian,  and  the  building 
of  the  fourth  century  has  been  identified  with 
the  church  of  S.  Adriano  on  the  northeast  side 
of  the  Forum.  The  plan  of  the  building  with 
its  appendages,  as  probably  left  by  Diocletian, 
is  given  by  Lanciani  {Ruins  and  Excavations 
of  Ancient  Rome),  and  references  are  given  to 
other  works.  The  actual  meeting  room  was 
not  very  large,  apparently  55  by  82  feet,  nor 
was  it  considered  a  splendid  building.  Some 
vestige  of  eariier  republican  simplicity  carried 
to  affectation  prevented  any  approach  to  the 
complicated  and  splendid  character  of  modem 
legislative  buildings ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not 
clear  what  were  tlic  accommodations  for  the 
business  of  the  Senate  apart  from  its  general 
sessions,  as  for  its  committee  work  and  the  like. 

CURRADI,   RAFFAELE;  sculptor. 

A  sculptor  who  was  employed  by  Cosimo  II. 
de*  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  to  decorate  the 
Pitti  Palace  and  the  Boboli  Ganlens.  He  was 
noted  for  his  skill  in  working  porphyry.  The 
groUy^ques  which  he  made  for  the  portal  of 
the  Palazzo  Fenzi,  Florence,  are  especially  fine. 

Guriitt,  Geschichte  des  Barockstiles  in  Italien; 
Ebe,  Spat- Renaissance  ;  YAni,  Schmuckformen  der 
Monumentaibauten, 

CURTAIL.  In  stair  building,  the  outward 
cur\'ing  portion  of  the  hand  rail  and  of  the  outer 
end  of  the  lower  step  or  st(jps  of  a  flight ;  pos- 
sibly an  abbreviation  of  curved  tail.  An  ample 
curtail  to  the  lowest  two  or  three  steps  not 
only  enhances  their  appearance,  but  offers  an 
easier  start  to  persons  approaching  from  the 
side.  A  plain  semicircular  curtail  to  the  lowest 
step  is  called  a  bull  nose.  (See  these  terms 
under  Step.) 

CURTAIN  (I.).  A,  In  fortification,  the 
wall  between  two  towers  or  bastions,  and  in 
this  sense  accurately  descriptive  of  a  part  of  the 
defensive  works. 

B,  By  extension,  in  a  building  having  pavil- 
ions, projecting  masses,  and  the  like,  the  flat 
wall  between  any  two  such  masses.  (See  Cur- 
tain Wall.) 

CURTAIN  (II.).  A  hanging,  usually  of 
soft  and  pliant  material,  and  usually  for  screen- 
ing, protecting,  or  hiding  something,  or  for 
closing  an  opening,  as  a  doorway.  Those  which 
hang  in  the  church  doorways  of  Europe  are  often 
of  leather,  and  heavily  lined  and  stuffc<l ;  but 
curtains  generally  are  assumed  to  be  easily 
movable,  and  even  capable  of  being  compressed 
into  narrow  folds,  for  which  purpose  they  are 
hung  to  rings  which  slide  on  a  rod. 
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CURTAIN  WALL.  A  portion  of  wall 
contaiDed  between  two  advancing  structures, 
■uch  ns  wings,  pavilions,  bastions,  or  turrets. 
The  t«rm  indicates  positiou,  aud  not  cbtiractcr 
or  function.  A  curtain  wull  may  be  a  mere 
screen,  as  to  a  court  or  yard,  or  a  part  of  a 
fa^tide;  it  may  be  aulid  or  fenestmteil,  either 
higher  or  lower  than  its  flanking  structures,  or 
of  the  same  height. 

In  modcru  construction,  most  often  a  thin 
siilurdinate  wall  between  ttfo  piers  or  other 
supporting  members ;  the  curtain  being  pri- 
marily a  tilling  and  having  no  share  —  or  but 
little  —  in  the  support  of  other  portions  of  the 
structure.  Thus,  in  skelclon  rfmstnirlion,  cur- 
taia  walla  arc  built  between  each  two  enctiseil 
columns  and  usually  on  a  ginler  ot  each  floor 
level  or  thereabouts. 

CURTILAaS.      A.    In    the    areliitectiirfll 
BCDse,    a    conrt,    usually,    though    nut   ainaj 
understood  to  be  of 
Bimitl  size.  (Rare  or 
obsolete.) 

B.  In  the  mod- 
em legal  sense,  the 
ground  adjacent  to  a 
dwelling  house  and 
appertaining  to  it, 
OS  yard,  garden,  or 
court. 

CURTB.  In  ar- 
chitectural drawing, 
a  thin  piece  of  wood, 
metal,  hard  rubber, 
or  like  material,  cut 
to  an  outline  of  va- 
ried curvature  for 
laying  out,  in  a 
drawing,  curves  not 
to  be  produced  with 
the  ordinary  forms 
of  compasses;  either 
because  they  arc  not 
arcs  of  circles,  or  ■  u" '•^'^ •""«"» ■•"""""'ni 
because  they  nre  circular  arcs  of  very  long 
radius.  Sets  of  special  curves  arc  used  in 
ship  drafting  and  railway  plotting;  one  or 
two  pieces  usually  suHice  fur  the  architect,  each 
having  a  considerable  variety  of  curves  in  its 
outline.  Sometimes  called  French  curve  anil 
set  cur^-e.     (See  Spline.) 

CITSHIOH.  A  rounded  pnucctiou  of  a  part 
not  commonly  of  that  form  ;  as  in  later  classic, 
a  frieze  or  part  of  a  frieze  projecting  in  a  convex 
cun-e.    (Comimre  Pulvination.) 

CUSHIOIT  CAPITAL.  A  type  of  capital 
couimou  in  Norman  and  Ilomanes(iue  work, 
tenth  to  thirteenth  centuries,  in  England  and 
Gennany,  and  to  some  extent  in  France,  having 
an  approximately  cubical  form  with  the  lower 
part  rounded  off  to  meet  the  sliaft,  and  a 
moulded  abacus.  The  flat  port  is  sometimes 
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carved,  oftener  plain.  In  later  examples  the 
lower  part  is  more  tapering,  and  divided  into 
four  or  even  more  clustered  conical  masses. 
They  appear  to  have  been  evolved  out  of  the 
conditions  and  limitations  of  the  crude  early 
work.  In  early  Christian  and  Byzantine  archi- 
tecture certain  heavy  inverteil  pyramidal  capitals 
approximate  tlie  type,  but  apjwar  to  be  degen- 
erate Corinthian  capitals.  (See  Capital ;  Impost 
Block,)— A.  D.  F.  H^ 

Ct7S^ON  RAl^'ilR.  Same  as  Auxiliary 
Rafter,  under  Rafter. 

CDSP.     Propcdy  a  point;  in  architecture,  a 
point  made  by  the  intersection  of  two  curved 
lines  or  members ;  especially  in  Gothic 
windows,  tracery,  etc.,  where  the  arch 
is  diversified  on  its  intrados  by  folia- 
tion the  curves  of  which  are  tangent 
to  the  inner  edge  of  the  larger  arch. 
The  simplest  are  those  seen  in  the 
ordiuatj    cusped    arch    (which    see 
AflIi).    Gothic  traeciy  affords 
matances  of  the  more  elabo- 
stit^     (Cuts,  cols.  733,  734.) 
cnapIDAL.      Formed  like  a 
pp  ,     tf miinating  in    a    cusp ; 
pertaining    to    ft 

CUaPIDATE  (adj.).  Having 

eiiri}).'^ ;  composed  of,  or  formed 

ike  a  cusp  or  cusps. 

CDSFIDATB  (v. 
t.).  To  furnish  with 
a  cusp  or  cusps  ;  to 
make  in  the  form  of 
a  cusp  or  cusps. 

CDSFIDATIOn. 
A  system  of  orna- 
mentation consisting 
of  or  containing 
cusps,  the  trac«Ty  of 
Gothic  architecture 
depending   largely 

"  '"       upon  this. 

cnSTOMHOnSB.  A  building  in  which 
arc  the  oIlicFH  for  the  reckoning  and  calculations 
of  customn  duties.  One  of  the  earliest  buildings 
erected  for  tiie  purpose  is  the  Dogana  of  Venice, 
Modem  customhouses  built  by  the  great  com- 
mrrcial  nations  in  their  principal  seaports  are 
of  great  size  nml  complexity  of  plan. 

CUT  BRACKXTF.  A  bracket-shaped  piece 
of  board  used  cither  as  a  shelf  support  or  true 
bracket ;  or  as  un  ornament,  as  under  tbe  pro- 
jecting end  nosings  of  the  treads  in  an  open- 
string  stair.  This  latter  finish  is  common  in 
"  Colonial "  houses  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Bracketed  String,  under  String.) 

CUT-ODT,  FUaiBLR  (See  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances.) 

CUT  SPLAT.  An  oblique  cutting  of  a 
brick  to  lit  a  slope,  a  splay,  or  tbe  like,  a*  at 
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the  cornere  of  an  octagonal  Btructure,  a  splayed 
doorway,  or  the  edge  of  a  gable  to  receive  the 
coping. 

CUT  BTASDASD.  The  solid  Terticsl  ude, 
or  HtaDdard  of  a  case  of  shelves,  when  cut  to 
Boine  ornamental  outline, 
as  for  a  bookcaK  or  for 
shelves  of  dimittishing 
width  in  an  itagire,  oi 
the  like. 

Cnr  STOniL    Stone 
accurately  shaped  for  the 


OtrVIIiLI&S 
ugned  the  Beaideaz-lheater  in  Unnich,  which 
was  begun  April  15,  1751,  and  ia  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  French  baroque  style  in 
Germany.  He  matte  cst«nsive  additions  to  the 
Jtesidenz  (Royal  Palace)  at  Munich.    Cuvillite 


Cdsf:  Bablt  DscoBATni; 
Wabwickihibb. 

The  ca>[>  l>  pierced,  uid  enda  not 
Is  ■  DQlnl  but  Is  two  r*T*rHd 
■plriu,^--enre  Ibnn.  / 

place  it  ia  to  occupy  in 

the  wall,  vault,  or  other 

construction,  having  care- 
fully cut  beds  and  joints, 

and  a  face  more  or  less 

smoothed  to  the  general 

sttrface  of  the  wall.    (See 

Stereotomy;    Stone  Cut- 

ting;) , 

CtmUJBB,  FRAir- 

gois  DB  (I.) ;  architect; 

decorator,  and  engraver; 

b.     1698     (at    Soiasons, 

Aisne,  France);  d.  about  All  the  dn 

1767. 
He  came  to  Paris  in  1714  and  entered  the 

atelier  of  Robert  de  Cotte  (see  Cotte,  R.  de). 
Sept.  15,  1725,  he 
was  appoint«d  Hof- 
bavmeialer  to  the 
Elector  Karl  Al- 
brecht  (of  Bavaria). 
After  Dec.  13, 
1763,  he  assumed 
the  direction  of  all 
the  Elector's  cou- 
Btructione.  \Vhen 
Karl  Albrecht  be- 
came emperor  as 
Kari  VII.  (Jan.  24. 
1742),  Cuvilli^B 
was  made  Hvf- 
kammerraih  and 
■  Hofbavmeister  at 
the  imperial  court. 
He  built  the 
,  Lustschloss  at 
Nymphenburg  near 
Munich,  It  is  prob- 
able  that   he   d&- 
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All  the  dKonllTe  effect  being  derlred  from  pierced  ci 


excelled  in  the  arrangement  of  parks  and  gar- 
dens. A  catalogue  of  his  numerous  works  on 
art  and  decoration  and  of  his  many  engravings 
ia  given  l^  Oeetaillcur  and  B^rard  (op.  cit.). 

Seidel,  Dif  KSnigliche  Rnidenz  in  Munehen; 
Destailleur,  Notieu  aur  quflquti  aHiaUt fran^ti ; 
Bfirard,  Catatogite  de  Vxuwt  det  CuvillUi  jiere 
etftU. 


8.  Stefano,  Vkhick. 
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CUnLLDte,  FRANgoia  DB  (U.);  archi- 
tect, engineer,  and  decorator :  b.  1731  (at 
Munich,  Bararia);  d.  about  1805. 

A  son  of  Froui^iB  de  Cuvillies  (I.)  (see  Cuvil- 
li^it,  Fr.  I).  He  HUix«cdcd  his  father  as  archi- 
tect of  the  Bavarian  court.  He  edited  hia 
fiitfaer'a  works  in  1773,  and  published  a  Bavarian 
Vignola  and  studies  of  monuments,  fountains, 
palaces,  tombs,  bridges,  etc. 

For  bibliography,  see  CuTilli«s,  Ft.  (L)  de. 

CYANOTYPB.  A.  The  proceas  of  making 
prints  on  paper  direct  from  a  drawing  or  print 
on  translucent  paper  or  cloth.  Paper  is  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  citrate  of  iron,  and 
potaAHium  ferrocyanide.  On  exposure  to  light 
tliis  is  changed  to  insoluble  Prussian  blue ; 
while  the  Unes  of  the  drawing  are  left  in  white 
or  a  much  paler  blue.  The  blue  firint  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  clear  water  an<l  becomes 
fixe<l  by  simply  washing  away  all  soluble  matter. 

B.  A  print  made  by  the  above  described 
process.     (See  Sim  Print.) 

CTCI^mAIi  ARCH.  Anarch  of  cycloidal 
outline,  having  for  intradua  of  each  side  the 
curve  described  by  a  point  of  a  ciri'le  rolling 
along  the  rise  of  the  arch,  the  diameter  of 
the  circle  being  half  the  span  of  the  arch. 
Suth  arehcH  are  very  e.fceiitionn!.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

CTCIiOini  CELIiAB.  A  kind  of  dugout 
or  underground  retreat  constructed  in  the  plain 
region  of  the  United  States  as  a  refuge  from 
cy<;lonea,  —  F.  S.  I). 

CTCIiOPIUUT  (adj.).  In  ancient  stone 
masonry,  nide  and  of  uncertain  date;  usually 
applied  to  a  structure  composed  of  atonea  of 
irregular  form  which  have  been  tittoi  to  one 
another  by  more  or  lc*(  rough  dressing.  The 
rudest  work  of  this  kind  is  that  common  in 
prehistoric  work  in  Greece,  in  which  the  stones 
are  almost  without  shape,  and  their  arrangement 
seems  wholly  accidental,  small  pieces  being  used 
to  fill  up  the  spaces  l>etwcen  the  larger  musses. 
A  more  advanced  kind  of  masonry  shows  a  face 
compuseil  of  irr^dar  polygons.  (Sec  Polygonal 
Building.) 

CTCLOPBAN    ABCHITECTURE     or 
BTJUtDlna.     A  primitive  method  of  stone 
ciinBtruction  used  in  prehistoric  times  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Greece,  the  Islands,  and  Italy.    It 
was  so  named  by  Greek  writers  from  the  Cy- 
clopes, a  race  sujjposed  to  be  its  inventora  and 
constructors,  and  was  noted    for  the  immense 
size,  unfinished  state,  and  irregular  form  of  its 
masses,  and  for  the  use  of  small  stones  and  clay 
mortar  to  fill  in  the  interstices.     As  Cyclopean 
is  merely  a  term  for  the  earliest  phase  of  Pelas- 
gic  architecture,  all    historic  details  ore  given 
under  that  heading.  — A.  L.  F.  Jr. 

CnrCIiOSmiAR.  Characterizing  a  circu- 
lar colonnade  or  peristyle ;  usually  one  having 
no  cella  or  enclosed  central  structure ;  monopt«- 
ral,  like  the  Tempie  d' Amour  at  Versailles. 


OYMATIUM 
CTMA.     A  pngectang  moulding,  oommoa 
in  classic  udiitecture  and  its  derivativeci,  hav- 
ing an  ogee  pro- 


convex  part  first  it  is  caUed  a  cyma  recta,  — 
with  the  concave  part  first,  it  is  a  cyma  re- 
versa.  When  the  moulding  starts  outward  and 
dotCHtcard  it  becomes  an  inverted,  cyma  (recta 
or  reversa).  The  cyma  recta  is  the  usual  profile 
for  the  cymatium  or  crown  moulding  of  a  cor- 
nice ;  the  cyma  reversa  is  common  in  bed  mouliU 
and  as  an  exterior  moulding  or  tienia  for  archi- 
traves ;  in  modern  work,  especially  in  carpentry 
and  joinery,  it  is  known  as  an  ogee,  and  is  in 
common  use  as  a  stock  moulding,  quirked  or 
plain  tilletcd.  The  cyma  is  not  common  in 
medixval  architecture.  (See  Moulding;  Ogee; 
Profile.)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

C7MATIUM.  A.  A  moulding  named  by 
VitruviuB,  presunmbly  a  cyma,  but  peibaps 
not   always  or  necessarily  of  any   one  given 

B.  In  modem  nomenclature,  a  crown  mould- 
ing to  a  cornice  of  the  classic  type.  It  thus 
si)eciiies  a  feature  and  not  a  profile.  The  com- 
monest profile  is,  indeed,  that  of  a  cyma  recta  ; 
but  the  Tuscan  order  of  Vignola  has  an  ovolo 
and  the  Iloric  a  cavetto  for  the  cjiuatium,  and 
there  was  no  absolute  uniformity  even  in  ancient 
Roman  practice      The  Vitmvian  distinction  of 


Doric  and  Lesbian  cymatium  is  not  clearly  un- 
derstood.    Modem  architects  §ometimea  mibati- 
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tute  &  ch4neau  for  the  regular  cymatium  above 
the  corona  of  the  crown  cornice. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

CTPRue,  AscHrrBCTnim  of.     The 

ancicDt  architecture^  bo  far  as  its  remaine  have 
been  studied,  takes  its  origin  in  a  very  ancient 
and  entirely  Don-Oreek  original  The  abun< 
dance  of  wood  with  which  the  mountains  were 
formerly  covered,  the  abeenite  of  inarble  or  other 
ban]  and  abundant  stone,  and  the  frequency  of 
earthquakes,  aided  in  a  retention  of  earhcr  tra- 
ditions of  building,  and  famous  ancient  shrines 
have  been  explored  in  modem  times  without  the 
discovery  of  any  indications  of  pennanent  archi- 
tectural structures.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  several  buildings  of  unknown  date  which 
are  extremely  interesting,  the  most  important 
of  these  being  that  known  as  the  tomb  of  S. 
Catherine,  not  far  from  Salamis,  a  piece  of  dry 
masonry  of  large  stones,  the  roof  itself  being 
composed  of  st^ne.  A  smaller  building,  also  of 
unknown  date,    near    Lamaka,    has   the   roof 
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formed  of  a  single  stone  shaped  on  the  under 
nde  to  a  hollow  curve,  as  if  in  imitation  of  a 
Tault.  At  Kouklia,  among  tlie  ruins  of  old 
PaphoB,  are  the  tbunihitions  of  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  traces  of  another  are  to  be  found 
at  Golgoi.  Salamis  has  been  explored  by  the 
mauogere  of  the  Cyprus  Exploration  Fund  dur- 
ing the  years  beginning  1890  ;  the  site  of  Agora 
and  that  of  the  sacred  temenoa  of  Zeus  have 
been  found,  and  many  architectural  remains  ;  but 
no  Greek  structure  exists  in  a  condition  other 
than  that  of  complete  ruin.  The  signilicanco 
of  these  foundations,  subterraneous  structures, 
basement  walls,  and  baaes  of  columns  has  yet  to 
be  fully  ascertained.  In  like  mauner  the  Acrop- 
olis of  Curium,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
a  vast  number  of  valuable  Greek  und  Oriental 
objects  have  been  brought,  mostly  from  tombs, 
has  been  partly  explored,  a  theatre  has  been 
located,  and  a  temple  enclosure,  with  many  col- 
umns of  granite  and  marble,  has  been  laid  bare 
and  mapped.  At  Dali,  the  ancient  Idalion,  an- 
other sbriae  baa  been  pointed  out 
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From  all  this  it  appears  that  nothing  of  very 
great  importance  to  Greek  arehit«cture  wUI  be 
leame<l.  Roman  remains  are  also  rare,  or  of 
little  consequence,  so  for  as  yet  known.  There 
ore  several  very  interesting  small  Byzantiue 
churehes,  not  unlike  those  of  Athens  as  to  their 
small  size  and  their  system  of  construction,  but 
peculiar  in  having  in  some  cases  octagonal  drums 
u|ion  which  rest  octagonal  cupolaa.  The  Gothic 
buildings  of  the  crusading  epoch  are  nuich  more 
important  in  size  and  in  architectural  pretension. 
Tlic  Lusignan  dynasty,  which  was  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  Richard  I.  of  England  in  the 
twelfth  century,  lasted,  with  some  interruptions, 
until  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  whatever  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  were  in  religion  or 
feeling,  the  ruling  race  was  Catholic  and  mainly 
French  in  its  associations.  The  result  of  this 
is  seen  especially  in  the  very  fine  cathedral  of 
Fami^^ta,  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas;  also  in 
the  chureh  dedicated  to  S.  Sophia  (probably 
with  the  same  significance  aa  in  the  great  church 
at  Constantinople,  that  is  to  say,  as  the  Holy 
~V  Wisdom,  and  not  to  any  pt^rsonal  saint),  which 
j-|  is  a  Gothic  chureh  in  general  design  and  in 
detail.  The  interior  is  peculiarly  interesting. 
The  church  at  Nicosia,  a  mediaival  town  with- 
out known  Greek  origin,  is  also  a  Gothic  chureh 
great  beauty,  although  changes  have  been 
made  by  the  Turks  in  order  to  fit  it  fur  use  as  a 
mitwiue.  There  are  the  ruins  of  an  interesting 
Gothic  convent,  including  a  superb  cloister,  at 
Bellepais.  One  of  the  most  puzzling  buildings 
in  the  island  is  also  at  Nicosia.  This,  although 
its  structure  marks  it  as  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, has  much  curious  sculpture  bearing  all  the 
laarks  of  French  Romanesque  of  about  1150. 
.411  the  Gothic  building  in  the  island  deserve 
Htt«ntion  ;  especially  because  of  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  carry  u]K)n  the  vaults  a  solid  masonry 
roof  of  h>w  jiitch.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  English  rule  will  preserve  them  without 
destroying  them  by  unwise  restoration.  Cyprus 
is  treated  at  great  length  in  Murray's  Haiul- 
liook  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  classical 
and  mediaeval  monuments  have  been  discussed 
by  H.  B.  Walters  in  the  (London)  ArchUectKral 
Review,  1888-1889. 

Ohnefalsch-Richter,    Kyprot,    the    BitAf    aiid 


Horn 
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CTHEirAICA,      ARCHITECrnRB      OF. 

(Se«  Barca,  Architecture  of.) 

CTBmVB,  ARCHITBCTURE  OF.  (See 
Barca,  Arcliitecture  of.) 

CYRUS  ;  arehitect ;  d.  62  b.c. 

A  Greek  arehitect  employed  by  Cicero.  He 
made  Cicero  and  Clodius  joint  heirs  of  his  estate. 
He  died  on  the  day  when  Clodius  was  munlered. 

Brunii,  fleKhiehte  der  Griechitchra  KUniller. 

CTZICENE  HALL  ((Ecus  Cyzicenus).  In 
andeut  domestic  architecture,  a  large  ball  look- 


DAB 

ing  out  upon  a  ganlen ;  it  served  the  purpose 
of  a  triclinium  or  banquet  hall,  though  much 
larger  than  the  onlinary  triclinium.  The  cyzi- 
cene  hall  was  a  feature  of  Greek  rather  than  of 
Roman  houses.     (Vitnivius,  VI.,  6.) 


(v.).  A,  To  dress  the  face  of  a  stone 
or  of  stonework,  by  picking  or  fretting  with  a 
{)ointed  tool.     (Written  also,  in  England,  Daub.) 

B,   Same  as  Daub. 

DADO  (n.).  A.  In  Italian,  a  tessera  or  die ; 
hence  the  flat  face  of  a  pedestal  between  the 
base  and  cap.  In  English  it  denotes  a  continu- 
ous pedestal  or  wainscot,  including  the  base  and 
cap  moulding,  or  sometimes  only  the  plane  sur- 
face between  the  l)aHe  boanl  and  cap  moulding 
of  such  a  continuous  pedestal.  A  panelled 
wooden  dado  is  generally  called  a  Wainscot ; 
the  wonls  are  often  used  erroneously  as  if 
synonymous.  Dado  is  not  usually  used  of  an 
external  pedestal  course. 

B,  A  groove  formed  by  dadoing.  (See 
Dado;  V.) 

DADO  (v.  t.).  To  cut  or  form  with  a  groove 
or  grooves  uf  a  rectangular  section,  as  in  making 
the  upright  sides  of  a  bookcase  which  are  so 
grooved  to  receive  the  ends  of  shelves;  hence, 
with  the  preposition  in  : 

To  insert  in  such  a  groove  or  grooves;  to 
perform  the  whole  operation  of  connecting  parts 
in  sucli  a  manner.  Thus,  it  may  1>e  said  of  a 
bookcase  that  the  shelves  arc  to  be  dadoed  in. 
The  term  is  usually  applied  only  to  such  a 
method  of  conne(?tion  when  the  groove  is  made 
to  re(!eive  the  full  thickness  of  the  inserted  piece. 
(Sec  House,  v.) 

DAGK)BA.  In  Buddhist  architecture,  a 
shrine  for  n'lics.  (For  those  set  up  within  a 
temple  and  having  a  position  akin  to  that  of  the 
chasse  or  reliquary  in  Christian  ecdesiology, 
sec  Chaitya  Cave.  For  tlic  large  dagobas  of 
architectural  cliaracter,  see  Piigotla;  Stupa; 
Tope.) 

DAIR7.  A  building,  or  part  of  one,  in 
which  milk  and  its  i)ro(iurts  are  kept,  butter 
and  cheese  made  and  packed  for  market,  or 
stored ;  itsually  an  unpretending  farm  Imilding, 
but  occasionally  built  with  elal>orate  care. 
Equable  temixjrature  —  not  too  high,  even  in 
summer,  while  still  perfect  ventilation  is  main- 
tained —  and  precautions  for  extreme  cleanliness 
are  the  essential  fciatures.  Rooms  for  the  cleaning 
and  drying  of  the  vessels  used,  and  an  opportunity 
f(»r  transferring  rapidly  to  the  cattle  yard  those 
products,  such  as  whey  and  buttermilk,  which 
are  not  commonly  salable,  are  matters  to  ho 
thought  of. 

In  many  country  places  milk  is  kept  sweet 
by  standing  the  large  cans  in  running  or  rapidly 
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changing  water  (see  Spring  Houae);  or  some- 
times a  running  stream  is  carried  throng  the 
dairy  itself.  —  R  S. 

DAIS.  A  In  a  banquet  hall,  or  the  like,  a 
table  for  distinguished  persons;  a  high  table, 
together  with  the  raised  platform  on  which  it 
stands;  hence, — 

B.  Any  similar  platform,  as  in  a  lecture 
hall  to  accommodate  the  speakers  and  others. 

C.  In  French,  a  canopy  over  such  a  table  or 
platform,  or  over  a  throne  or  similar  seat. 

DALAN;  DAUJkN.  In  Persian  and 
Indian  architecture,  a  veranda,  or  sometimes 
a  more  stately  hall  of  reception,  but  always 
more  or  less  open  to  the  weather  with  a  roof 
carried  on  columns,  or  the  like. 

DAIiIiB.  In  French,  a  Hat  slab^  large  or 
small ;  in  English,  a  slab  of  some  size  larger 
than  a  tile,  as  forming  a  sepulchral  monument, 
or  the  like. 

DALMATA,  GIOVANNI.  (See  Giovanni 
Dalmata. ) 

DALBIATIA,  ARCHlTiJCTURB  OF.  The 
architecture  of  the  country  which  is  called  in 
modern  times  by  the  above  name,  and  which  is 
a  crown  land  of  the  Austrian  sovereigns.  It 
represents  the  seacoast  of  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Illyricum  from.  Scutari  (now  Scodra)  on  the 
south  to  Zara  on  the  north,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Quamero.  Its 
chief  town  in  antitjuity  was  Salona,  which  was 
an  important  seaport  and  a  central  station  of 
the  imperial  fleet.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
ancient  buildings  of  this  town,  which  are  stated 
to  have  been  important,  especially  after  the  time 
of  Diocletian,  who  greatly  improved  the  town,  as 
no  archaeological  investigation  has  taken  place. 
The  same  emperor  built,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  that  extraonlinary  villa  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  Palace  of  Diocletian,  has  given 
name  to  the  modem  Spalato  (from  Palatium,  a 
palace),  a  little  town  built  chiefly  within  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  imperial  residence. 

Salona  itself  is  traceable  only  by  the  ancient 
walls,  the  am j)hi theatre,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains,  and  the  substnictures  of  the 
theatre.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  Christian 
basilica  of  very  unusual  plan,  but  this  was  de- 
stroyed, finally,  in  the  seventh  century,  so  that 
only  excavation  has  reveale<l  the  general  char- 
acter. Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  city  is 
the  great  square  jialoco  of  Diocletian,  and  this 
is  so  far  complete  that  its  architectural  character 
is  wtII  understood.  It  has  immense  interest  for 
the  student  of  classical  architecture,  because  of 
its  style ;  with  archer*  very  commonly  springing 
from  the  capitals  of  columns,  although  in  some 
cases  a  horizontal  tral)eated  structure,  reminding 
one  of  a  tnily  classical  entablature,  is  interposed 
l)etween  the  capital  and  the  archivolt  above. 
There  is  here  also  a  most  singidar  rotunda,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,   which   was   covered  by  a 
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cupola  of  interesting  maaoniy  and  a.  temple 
of  jEsculftpius  of  a  more  common  type  but 
each  of  these  buildiiiga  ib  more  nearly  claasical 
in  ita  architectural  ailomment 

Narona,  a  ■very  ancient  city  inhich  received  a 
Roman  colony  and  wjs  of  importanee,  has  fur 
nnhed  many  Roman  itiscnptiona  but  nothing 
of  itH  architecture  is  known  In  general  Roman 
remains  are  but  ft.w  or  have  been  but  little 
studied  with  the  single  cxreptioti  of  those  at 
SaKna 

The  more  recent  architecture  of  Dalmatia  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  Venetian  influence 
which  VIM  vastly  tttronger  than  that  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  in  the  earlier  days  and  was 
supreme  at  a  later  time  The  buildmgn  at 
Cattaro  and  Kdgu<ia,  in  the  far  south  and  those 
of  bebenuo  and  Znra  farther  north  are  of  icry 
great  inttrest  The  cathedral  of  [>ebenico  ib  a 
remarkable  building  roofed  with  ntone  in  an 
unusual  way  and  apart  from  tbis  )f  great 
ment  At  Rjigii-ia,  the  municipal  {lalace  is  the 
important  building  Venetian  Gothic  of  the 
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fifteenth  century  mth  later  insertions  as  of  a 
'\ery  interesting  round  arched  arutde  At  Trau 
there  is  a  cathedral  with  admirable  Lombard 
Romanesque  portal  and  a  tnapnol  east  end  of 
great  interest  also  a  bell  tower  m  nliich 
Eastern  feeling  has  modified  the  Italian  Gothic 
design  in  a  ver^  interesting  fachion  At  Cattaro 
there  is  a  cathedral  in  which  many  of  the  detids 
are  of  e^tTcrae  interest  Italian  Eomaiiestiiie 
passing  into  Gothic  and  uith  a  cunous  west 
iront  composed  ot  two  square  t<.ucr<  with  a 
huge  archwiy  of  cntrinte  between  thmi  a 
design  reminding  one  of  the  Tyrol  rather  tliun 
of  any  ))art  of  Italy  At  Zara  there  are  many 
buddings  ot  int<  rest  the  itomanesigue  cathe- 
dral the  round  churcli  of  S  Donate  an 
important  buiHinj,  of  the  type  and  worthy 
of  comparison  witli  the  church  of  S  "V  itale 
at  Ravenna  a  baptistery  studietl  evidently 
from  the  roiiii  I  tcmi)le  at  the  {wlace  at  S|>alato 
also  the  early  Roinauesqiie  church  of  b  Liirciizo 
aluc  S  Gnsugono  and  S  Maria  and  details, 
mtenor  and  ext«rior  and  church  furniture  of 
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extreme  intereet.  In  thie  town,  too,  there  are 
ilouiaitic  buililiugB  of  Venetian  Gothic,  at  leaat 
in  part,  which  are  an  attractive  aa  many  of  those 
in  Venice  iteell'.    ((-^ut,  cuU.  lib,  746.) 

(For  Ibe  uorlheni  part  of  tlie  Adriatic  aeacoast 
■ee  Islria,  Aroliitecture  o£.) 

T.  U.  Jacksun,  Ualmiitia,  The  Quarnrro  and 
btria,  Uxlord,  ItJtiT,  a  valuable  book  cootaiiiiiig 
Iiiuuh  penuiuil  obscTralioii ;  Robert  Adam,  Jiuiiu 
0/ the  J'aiace  11/ the  Emptror DUieleCiaa,etc.,fij])o, 
17t>4,  a  bouk  wurtliy  to  be  clasaed  wiLb  Stuart  and 
Kevelt's  works.  R_  S 

DALT,    C£SAR;   architect;  b.   1811   (at 
Verdun,   Meu8e,   France);    0-  Jan.    11,   1894 
(at  WisHous,  near  Paris). 
^  Daly's  caiiy  education  was  obtained  at  the 
Ecole  Pulijtechmque  at  Douai,  France.     He 
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dtax  and  his  son  MarceL  He  spent  three 
years  in  die  United  States,  Uexico,  and  Central 
America,  and  in  1856  was  the  liist  to  note 
eeveral  important  pre-Columbian  nuns.  In 
1869  he  visited  Palestine.  Next  to  the  Revue, 
Daly's  most  important  publications  were  the 
Molift  hiMoriques  d'artAUecture  et  de  fKiily- 
ture  il'omement,  2  series  in  4  vols,  folio,  1870- 
1880;  L'ArchUecture  privie  au  XIX'  si^le, 
2  V.  in  3  folio,  1870,  1872, 1877 ;  Afolifit  dhen 
de  serrurerie,  2  v.  in  1  folio,  Paris,  1881-1882. 
In  his  eightieth  year  he  planned  and  made 
preparations  un  a  large  scale  for  a  new  dictionary 
of  architecture. 

H.  II.  Siatham  in  the  Builder  for  Jan.  20.  ISM ; 
Obituary  in  Arrhiteetwe  and  Building  for  Jan.  20, 
18M;  Charles  Lucas  iu  La  Grande  Eneyelopidie. 
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afterwartb  entered  the  £eoZe  des  Jieanx  Arts, 
Paris,  and  the  atelier  of  Jacques  Fl^IEx  Duban 
(see  Duban).  With  the  encouragement  of  Du- 
ban and  Labrouste  (see  Labrouste)  he  founded 
iu  1839  the  Revue  g^nfrale  de  I' Architect  11  re 
and  continued  the  publication  of  that  journal 
uutil  1890.  His  actual  professional  practice 
was  mainly  confined  to  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral  of  Alby  (Tarn,  France),  of  which  lie 
was  appointed  architect  in  1843.  The  Semaine 
dea  Conalructeura  was  established  in  1876  by 
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DAM,  inSLB;  architect;  b.  Oct.  15,  1761 
(at  Cripenhugcu). 

He  won,  at  the  Academy  of  Copenhagen,  the 
silver  medal  in  1784,  the  larger  gold  medal  in 
1T9I,  and,  in  1804,  the  travelling  stipend.  In 
1818  he  published  Nogel  om  den  tmrgeHicke 
BifgHingalnuiat  for  Bygmestre. 

Wcilbach,  Kyt  Dantte  Kunttner  Lexicon. 

DAMA8.  JBAIT  DB.  (See  Jean  de  Soiesons.) 

DAMMARTIM  (DAMPMARCTT),  AN- 
DRil  DB;  architect;  d.  about  1400. 
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Andre  was  employed  at  the  Old  Loiiwe  in 
the  year  1365.  January  2S,  1380,  he  was 
calle<l  to  Troyra  (Auhe,  France)  to  inspect  the 
works  at  the  cathedral.  In  1383,  by  letters 
patent  of  Philippe  le  Har<Ii,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy (b.  1342;  d.  UO-t),  he  was  appointed 
chief  architect  uf  all  hia  constructions  and 
especially  of  the  church  and  monaaterj  of  the 
Chartreuse  near  Dijon  (see  Sluter,  Claux),  In 
1384,  with  Baymood  du  Temple  (see  Baymond 
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du  Temple),  he  inspecteil  the  works  at  the 
chateau  of  Rouvrcs  (France). 

AHHler,  Oimptm  de  Vifttvrf  dr  riglhe  de 
Troytt;  Berty,  Tuioiijrapkir,  Lourrr  rt  TiiRerhK; 
Gonae,  L'Art  Guthiqw. ;  Chabeuf,  Dijim,  Moiin- 
mfnU  el  Sourentni. 

DAMMARTUT,  OUI  (OUIOT)  DB ;  archi- 
tect;  d.  about  1400. 

Gui   de  Dammartin   waa   one   of  the  best 

pupils  of  Raymond  d\i  Temple  (see  Riormond 
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du  Temple),  and  wait  employed  on  the  Old 

Louvre.     He  was  the  preferred  architect  and 

sculptor  of  Jean   de   France,  Duke  of  Berry. 

Between  1384  and  1387  he  rebuilt  the  great 

hall  of  the  ])abu-c  at  Poitiers  (Vicnne,  France) 

which  had  been  burned  by  the  English  in  1 345. 

Gniise,  LWrt  (iothvjuf ;  Robuchon,  Paysages 
et  MnuHiiifnts  de  PidtOH  (Vol.  1,  Poitiers). 

DAMMARTIN,  JEAN  DE ;  architect ;  d. 
about  1454. 

January-  24,  1421,  Jean  was  made  ma\tre  de 

Vwuvre  (sui)er\'i8ing  architect)  of  the  cathedral 

of  Le   Mans  (Sartlie,  France).     He  built  the 

northern   ann   of  the   transept  ^ith   its   rose 

window.     In  1432  he  became  architect  of  the 

cathedral  of  Tours,  where  he  completed   the 

nave  and  began  the  main  portal. 

Grandmaison,  Tours  archeologiques ;  Bauchal, 
Diet  ionnti  ire. 

DAMON,  CAPTAIN  ISAAC ;  architect. 

Damon  studied  architecture  with  Ithiel  Town 
(see  Town,  I.)  of  New  York,  and  was  from 
1812  to  1840  the  leading  architect  in  western 
Massachusetts.  Among  his  works  were  the 
first  church  of  Northampton  (built  1811, 
burned  in  1878),  the  first  church  of  Spring- 
field (about  1818,  still  standing),  the  church 
and  county  courthouse  in  Lenox  (about  1814, 
still  standing). 

G.  C.  Gardner  in  Am.  Architect,  Vol.  XLVIL, 
p.  40. 

DAMP  COURSE.  A  course  or  layer  of 
imper\'ious  material  in  a  wall  or  floor  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  moisture  from  the  groimd  or 
lower  courses.  It  extends  entirely  through  the 
wall,  and  perhaps  upward  on  the  outer  face  or 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  It  may  be  of 
learl,  asphalt,  or  of  compact  and  non-porous 
stone. 

DAMPER.  A  valve  or  diaphragm  to  check 
or  control  the  draft  in  a  flue  or  duct.  In  open 
fireplace  flues,  the  damper  is  often  a  cast-iron 
or  soapstone  flap,  in  the  throat,  l}ing  back, 
when  open,  uj)ou  a  ledge  at  the  back  above  the 
throat,  and  tilte<l  for^'ard  when  it  is  desired  to 
close  the  throat  against  do>^ii  draughts.  In 
smoke  pipes  and  furnace  flues  it  is  commonly  a 
metal  diaphragm  pivoted  transversely. 

DAMPMARTIN.     (See  Dammartin.) 

DANCE,  GEORGE  (1.) j  architect;  b.  1G95; 
d.  Jan.  11,  1768. 

DecemlxT,    1735,    Dance    was     appointetl 

"  clerk  of  the  city  works  "  by  the  coqwration 

of  the  citv  of  London.      Between   1739   and 

1753    he    designed    and    built    the   Mansion 

House  (the  oflicial  residence  of  the  lord  mayor 

of   the   city   of  London),   which   was  altered 

somewhat   by  liis  son    George    Dant*e.      (See 

Dance,  George,  II.)     He  built  many  London 

churches. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary;  Britton and  Pugin, 
Pitblic  Buildings  of  London, 
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DANCfi,  GEORGE  (IL),  R.  A. :  architect ; 
b.  Manh  20,  1741  ;  d.  Jan.  14,  1825. 

A  son  of  George  Dance  (I.),  (see  Dam^, 
George,  I.).  He  went  to  Italy  and  in  1763 
won  a  gold  medal  at  the  Acailemy  of  Fine  Arts 
at  Panna.  In  1764  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Academy  of  S.  Luke  at  Rome.  Returning  to 
England  he  succeeded  his  father  as  clerk  of  the 
city  works  in  1767.  Between  1770  and  1778 
Dance  erected  the  famous  Newgate  Pris«jn 
(London). 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists ;  Brittnn  and 
Piipin,  Public  Buildings  of  London;  Arch.  Pub. 
Soc.  Dictionary. 

DANCETTE  (a^j.  and  n.).  A.  In  her- 
aldry', having  the  edge  cut  into  a  zigzag ;  said 
of  a  fess  or  similar  liearing  ;  said  also  of  a  single 
line  which  acts  as  a  boundar\'  line.  Bv  exten- 
sion  (noun)  a  zigzag  band  or  bar,  or  a  row  of 
lozenges  or  similar  figures  joined  by  their  comers. 

B.  In  architecture,  a  zigzag  used  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  as  in  the  Romanesque  style 
of  England  or  Normandy.  (Compare  Batons 
Rompus ;  Zigzag.) 

DANCKERT8  DE  RU,  CORNEUS  (the 
elder);  architect;  d.  about  1595. 

This  Danekerts,  father  of  the  more  famous 
Comelis  Danekerts  the  younger,  was  city  archi- 
tect of  Amstenlain. 

Kramm,  Uollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunstschil- 
dersn  etc. 

DANCKERT8  DE  RU,  CORNEUS  (the 
younger) ;  architect ;  b.  1561 ;  d.  1634. 

A  son  of  Comelis  Danekerts  de  Rg  the 
elder.  In  1595  he  sucoeeileil  his  father  as  city 
architect  of  Amsterdam  (Holland).  According 
to  Immerzeel,  he  built  the  Haarlemmer  poort, 
the  Zuiderkerk,  and  the  Noorderkerke  in  Am- 
steniam.  He  also  built  the  fine  tower  of  the 
Westerkerke. 

Krauim,  Uollandsche  en  Vlaamsche  Kunst- 
schilders:  Immerzeel,  Uollandsche  en  Vlaamsche 
Knnstenaars. 


(See  Cattaneo.) 

DANIELLO  DA  VOLTERRA.  (See  Ric- 
ciarelli,  Daniello.) 

DANISH  ARCHITECTURR  (See  Den- 
mark, Architecture  of.) 

DAPHNIS ;  architect. 

Daphnis  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo  near  Miletus.    (See  Theodorus.) 

Bninn,  Geschichte  der  Griechischen  Ktinttler. 


A.  In  Indian  and  Persian  architec- 
ture, a  gateway.  The  term  enters  into  many 
com])ounds,  as  buildings  are  nametl  frum  the 
gateways  which  they  cover  or  protect,  and  gate- 
ways themselves  take  names  from  the  roads 
passing  through  them,  the  cities  to  which  these 
roads  lead,  and  the  like. 

B.    Also,  in  Oriental  architecture,  a  place  of 
abode,  a  dwelling  house,  and  by  extension  a  city 
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in  the  same  connection ;  as  the  German  word 
Residenz-Stadt.  Thia  term  also  enters  into 
many  compounds,  and,  in  alliteration  in  Euro- 
pean languages,  one  set  of  compounds  cannot 
always  be  distinguished  from  another. 

DART.  The  pointed  member  which  alter- 
nates with  the  egg-shaped  detail  in  the  orna- 
ment known  as  Egg  and  Dart,  or  Egg  and 
Anchor. 

DA  SHiVA.     (See  Silva.) 

DATUM  UNE ;  POINT.  In  surveying, 
platting,  or  designing,  the  base  line  or  starting 
point  at  which  the  work  of  measuring  or  laying 
out  begins,  and  from  which  distances,  heights, 
or  angles  may  be  reckoned. 

DAUB  (n.).  The  material  used  to  daub; 
the  covering  as  applied  by  daubing;  a  rough 
coat  of  mortar  thrown  on  a  wall  to  give  it  a 
rough,  uneven  appearance,  sometimes  to  resem- 
ble rough  stones;  rough  cast.  (Also  called 
Daubing.) 

DAUB  (v.).  To  cover  or  smear  roughly,  as 
in  building,  with  coarse  plaster  or  clay;  espe- 
cially when  done  without  any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  uniform  and  regular  coat ;  as  in  covering 
wattle  work  or  filling  the  chinks  of  a  log  con- 
struction. (See  Chinking ;  Log  House  ;  Wattle 
and  Daub;  Wattling.) 

DAVID,  CHARLES;  architect;  b.  1552; 
d.  Dec.  4,  1650. 

In  1582  Davi<l  married  the  daughter  of 
Nicolas  Lemercier.  (See  Lemercier,  Nicolas.) 
In  1585  he  succ^eeded  his  father-in-law  as  archi- 
tect of  the  church  of  S.  Eustache  (Paris),  and 
continued  that  work  in  the  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting style  established  by  his  predecessors.  He 
built  the  choir  (1637)  and  the  old  portal  which 
was  reconstructed  in  1753  by  Jean  Hardouin- 
Mansart  de  Jouy.  (See  Hardouin-Mansart  de 
Jouy.) 

Palustre,  Renaissance  en  France;  Calliat  and 
Le  Roux  de  Lincy,  lUfjUHe  Saint- Eustache  a  Paris, 

DAVID    D'ANOERS,    PIERRE    JEAN; 

sculptor;  b.   1788  (at  Angers,  Maine-et- Loire, 
France) ;  d.  Jan.  5,  1856. 

David's  father,  Pierre  Louis,  was  a  wood 
carver  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Pierre  Jean  was  taught 
to  model  in  his  infancy,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
went  to  Paris.  He  was  at  first  employed  on 
the  decoration  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  tlu  Car- 
rousel, which  was  completed  in  1809.  (See 
Percier  and  Fontaine.)  He  entered  the  atelier 
Df  Roland  at  the  tlcole  des  Beaux  Arts^  and 
in  1811  won  the  Premier  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome,  In  1816  he  was  commissioneil  to  com- 
])lcte  the  statue  of  Cond^,  now  at  Versailles,  for 
which  Roland  had  made  a  sketch.  This  work 
begins  his  long  series  of  public  statues  and  monu- 
ments, of  which  the  most  important  are :  the 
monument  of  Bonchamp  (1824),  that  of  Fenelon 
(1825),  that  of  Ckneral  Foy  at  Pfere  Lachaise 
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(1827),  that  of  Racine  (1855),  that  of  Guten- 
berg at  Strassburg  (unveiled  June  24,  1840), 
and  that  of  Ren^  d'AivJou,  inaugurated  at  An- 
gers (France)  Jan.  2,  1853.  David's  favourite 
work  was  the  charming  statue  of  a  girl  called 
Z/z  jeune  Greque^  which  he  made  for  the 
monument  to  Marco  Bozzaris  at  Missolonghi 
(Greece)  (1827).  Between  1828  and  1835  he 
made  the  sculpture  of  the  triumphal  arch 
called  Porte  d^Aix  at  Marseilles,  and  between 
1830  and  1837,  the  sculpture  of  the  pediment 
of  the  Pantheon  (Paris).  The  most  character- 
istic of  David's  performances  is  the  splendid 
series  of  medallion  portraits  of  celebrated  con- 
temporaries which  he  began  about  1827. 

Jouin,  David (T Angers ;  Brownell,  French  Art; 
Blanc,  Les  artistes  de  mon  temps, 

DAVIOUD,  GABRIEL  JEAN  AJVTOINE; 

architect;  b.  Oct.  30,  1824  (at  Paris);  d. 
April  6,  1881. 

He  was  a  pupil  of  L^on  Vaudoyer  (see  Vau- 
doyer).  In  1855  he  was  made  architect  of 
tlie  plantations  and  promenades  of  Paris. 
About  1862  Davioud  buUt  the  TliMtre  Lyrique 
and  the  TMdtre  du  Clidtelet  (Paris).  In 
association  with  Bourduis,  he  designed  and 
built  the  palace  of  the  TrocadSro  for  the  expo- 
sition of  1878. 

Destora,  Notice  Xecrologique  in  Revue  generate 
de  VAi'chitectnre,  Vol.  38  (1881),  p.  125. 

DAX,  PAUL;  painter,  glass  painter,  and 
architect;  b.  1503;  d.  1561. 

He  painted  the  glass  of  the  palace  and  of 
the  palace  church  at  Innsbruck  in  the  Tyrol  in 
1540,  and  was  later  commiRsioned  to  paint 
eighteen  windows  for  the  Rathaus  at  Ensisheim 
in  Alsace.  He  surveyed  the  boundary  between 
Bavaria  and  tlic  Tyrol,  and  made  a  relief  map 
of  northern  Tyrol. 

Seubert,  Allgemeines  Kunstler-Lexicon, 


'.  Same  as  Light,  in  the  sense  of  one 
division  of  a  window,  as,  in  a  large  church 
window,  the  space  between  two  m^yoining  mul- 
lions. 

DAYLIOHT.     An  open  space ;  a  clear  in- 
terval,  as   between   the  jambs  of  a  window. 
Thus  a  window  measuring  3  feet  between  the. 
outer  masonry  jambs  is  said  to  be  3  feet  wide, 
mason's  daylight.     (Compare  Jour.) 

DA7'8  'WORK.  A.  Work  executed  at 
a  given  rate  per  day,  as  distinguished  from  that 
paid  for  by  the  piece  or  contracted  for  at  a 
given  total  figure.  Day's  work  is  especially 
advantageous  where  quality  \»  of  greater  im- 
portance than  time  or  cost  in  money. 

B.  The  amount  of  work  performed  by,  or  to 
be  required  of,  a  mechanic  in  one  day  within 
the  limit  of  hours  allowed  by  law  or  custom  in 
his  traile.     (See  Contract.) 

DEAD  (acU.).  A.  Flat,  dull,  without  brill- 
iancy, as  varnish  which  has  been  rubbed  so 
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that  it  has  little  or  no  gloss ;  flat,  as  a  coat  of 
paint. 

B,  Without  variety;  without  important 
features,  as  a  blank  waJl. 

C  Without  spring  or  elasticity ;  impervious 
to  sound,  as  a  floor  which  has  been  made  non- 
conducting. 

D.  Without  motion ;  quiescent,  as  a  more  or 
less  stationary  load  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
load  due  to  persons  or  movable  furniture.  (See 
Dead  Load.) 

E.  Without  action ;  without  independent 
power  of  motion,  us  a  dead  bolt. 

F.  Useless;  no  longer  sending  the  original 
purpose,  as  a  flue  which  has  been  closed  up. 
(See  Deafen  ;  Flat ;  Flatting.) 

DBAD  COLOUR.  Colour  having  no  glass 
or  lustre.  In  painter's  work  this  efl*ect  is  pro- 
duced by  diminishing  the  amount  of  linseed  oil 
in  proportion  to  the  turpentine  used  in  mixing 
the  paint.     (See  Flat;  Flatting.) 

DBADEN  (v.).  To  make  dead  ;  to  construct 
so  as  to  be  dead,  in  the  sense  of  Dead,  A  or  C. 

DBADENINO  (n.).  A.  The  process  of 
making  dead. 

B,  Material  used  to  deaden. 

DBAD  HOUSE  (I.).  A  house  or  room 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  dead  bodies ; 
especially  one  provided  for  the  public  exhibition 
of  unrecogniz€Kl  corpses  with  a  view  to  their 
identification.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from 
the  Chamcl  House,  in  which,  in  former  times, 
bodies  were  kept  until  the  flesh  had  drier!  up 
or  decayed;  and  the  Bone  House,  or  Ossuary, 
to  which  the  bones  were  finally  removed  from 
the  chamel  house. 

DBAD  HOUSE  (II.).  Among  the  Natchez 
tribe  of  American  Indians,  an  oval  structure, 
with  a  circumference  of  about  100  feet,  with 
no  window,  and  a  low  narrow  d<x)rway,  where 
the  bones  of  the  deail  were  placed  together  with 
certain  fetiches,  and  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept 
burning.  (See  Ghost  Lodge,  under  Lodge.) 
The  Tlingit  of  the  Northwest  Coast  build  small 
houses  to  contain  boxes  holding  the  ashes  or 
the  remains  of  the  dead.  These  houses  are  of 
logs  or  slabs,  a  few  feet  square,  and  are  some- 
times surmounted  by  carved  figures  of  the  totem 
of  the  deceased.  —  F.  S.  D. 

DBAD  LOAD.  A  more  or  less  permanent 
and  stationary  load,  as  distinguished  from  the 
loa<l  of  persons,  movable  furniture,  and  the  like. 
Especially  the  load  caused  by  the  weight  of  a 
structure  as  distinguished  from  the  load  which 
it  may  be  intended  to  8upiK)rt.  Thus,  in 
designing  a  truss  or  calculating  the  size  of 
timbers  to  carry  a  floor,  the  weight  of  the  floor- 
ing, ceiling,  and  other  portions  of  the  structure 
are  considered  as  dead  load.  (Compare  Live 
Load,  under  Load.) 

DBAD  SHORE.  A  vertical  shoring  timber 
left  in  a  wall  after  the  completion  of  the  repairs 
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or  underpinning  on  account  of  which  it  was 
introduced ;  the  masonry  or  brickwork  being 
built  up  to  it  on  either  side,  or  even  around  it 
on  all  sides. 

DEAFEN  (v.).  Properly,  to  render  or  to 
constnict  so  as  to  be  impervious  to  sound,  as 
by  the  introduction  of  felt  or  other  non-con- 
ducting material  between  the  two  thicknesses 
of  a  double  floor,  or  by  plaster  filling  between 
beams  or  studs.  In  this  sense,  same  as  Deaden. 
By  extension,  to  fill  in  or  construct  in  a  manner 
similar  to  the  operations  described  above, 
whether  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  ])assage  of  sound  or  not;  as  in  making  a 
floor  fireproof  by  filling  tlie  spaces  between  the 
beams  with  non-combustible  materials. 

DEAFENINO  (n.).  Materials  used,  or 
intended  to  l)e  used,  to  deafen  with  ;  the  process 
of  a])plying  such  materials. 

DEAL.  In  English  usage,  a  piece  of  pine 
or  fir  lumber  cut  to  the  dimensions  commonly 
recjuired  in  joiner  work  and  the  lighter  branches 
of  cari)entry ;  and  hence,  without  the  article, 
such  lumber  collectively.  The  standard  deala 
average  1 2  feet  by  3  by  9  inches ;  these  are 
sawed  into  whole  deals  of  l^  inches  thick;  slit 
deals  of  |  of  an  inch  thickness  (three  cuts),  and 
five-cut  stufl"  when  the  thickness  is  ^  inch  or 
less.  Pieces  less  than  7  inches  wide  are  called 
battens ;  if  less  than  6  feet  long  deal  ends.  Thia 
whole  system  of  cutting  and  naming  sawed  lum- 
ber is  unknown  in  the  United  States.  (See 
Lumber.)  — A.  D.  F.  H. 

DEAMBULAGRUM.  In  Roman  architec- 
ture, a  walk  or  passage,  usually  covered-  (Com- 
pare Deambulatc»ry,  which  is  the  same  word 
applied  to  Christian  churches.)  (Written  also 
Deambulatio ;  Deambulatorium.) 

DB  A  MBULATORY.  A  covered  passage 
or  walk,  as  the  ambulatory  of  a  cloister ;  spe- 


Drambitlatory  of  Notrk  Damr  du  Port  at 
Clkrmoxt-Ferrand  (Put-db-Dohk),  Fbavcb. 

cifically,  an  aisle  extending  around  the  apse  of 
a  church.  An  apse  aisle.  (Cuts,  cols.  753, 
754  ;  755,  756.) 

DEANE,  SIR  THOBiAS;  architect;  b.  1792 ; 
d.  Sept.  2,  1871. 

Deane  was  the  son  of  a  builder  of  Cork  (Ire- 
land). He  made  a  fortune  in  his  father's  busi- 
ness, became  mayor  of  Cork,  and  was  knighted 
in  1830.  He  then  commenced  practice  as  an 
architect  and  built  at  Cork  the  Bank  of  lie- 
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land,  the  SariogB  Bank,  the  Queen's  College,  the 
portico  of  the  Courthouse,  etc.  With  his  son 
Thomas  Deane  he  built  the  Museum  at  Oxford 
(England). 

Redgrave,  Diaionary  of  ArtitU. 

OBAMSRT.  TbeofScialreeidenceofthcdean 
of  an  Anglican  collegiate  or  cathedral  church. 

DBAira  aHAT.  The  thmoe  or  fixed  scat 
provided  for  the  dean  when  acting  as  president 
of  the  chapter,  as  of  a  cathedral.  OccasiouaUy 
in  a  chapter  house  this 
feature  ia  treated  with 
great  elaboration,  as 
in  the  cathedral  church 
of  S.  Mungo  in  Glas- 
gow. 

DSAHN.  Same  as 
Dura.  — (CD.) 

DBATHHDT.  (See 
Dead  Houw,  II.) 

DEBRBT,  FRUT- 
goifl;  architect;  b. 
June  27, 1777;  d.  Feb. 
19,  1850. 

Debret  woe  a  pnpil 
of  Charles  Percicr  (gee 
Pereier).  In  1813  he 
replaced  Cellerier  a-i  nr- 
ehitect  of  the  abbey 
church  of  S.  Denis, 
where  he  accompli sheii 
numerous  rcsturationR. 
He  was  himself  replaced 
by  VioUet-le-Diic  in 
1846.  After  1822  De- 
bret laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  building  of 
the  £cole  den  Beaux 
Arts  (Paris),  which  was 
rontitmed  by  his  pupil, 
Jacques  ¥6l\s  Duban 
(see  Duban). 

Lance,  Dictlonnalre  ; 
Baiicbal,  Dictionnain. 

DB  BROBBE.  (See 
Brosse.) 

DBCADENCB.  De- 
cline in  purity,  simplic- 
ity, or  significjtnce,  as 
in  sculptural  or  archi- 
tectural decoration,  or 
in  the  application  of 
archit«ctural  design  to  building.  A  state  of  <le- 
cadence  does  not  exclude  attractive  an<l  interest- 
ing work  of  many  kinds;  aiid  there  may  be  a 
marked  decadence  iu  some  branches  of  art  while 
others  still  flourish.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  century 
A.D.,  the  great  basilica  begun  by  Moxcntiiui  and 
fini^ed  by  Constantine  about  315,  and  xtill  ex- 
isting in  part  on  the  northeaat«rn  side  of  the 
Roman  forum,  is  a  building  of  great  magnificence 
and  extent,  and  of  remarkable  boldness  of  exe- 
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cution,  although  contemporary  with  a  decline  in 
sculpture  so  complete  tlut  it  is  one  of  the  un< 
solved  problems  of  artistic  history.  Soacentuiy 
later,  and  still  more  in  the  sixth  century,  sculp- 
ture, having  almost  disappeared  from  the  Roman 
world  except  in  the  CArving  of  conventional 
leafage,  was  in  a  sense  superseded  by  moeaic, 
which  art  rcaclictl  at  this  time  a  previously  un- 
known pitch  of  decorative  magnificence.  (For 
of  art  in  the  eighteenth  century, 


see  Barocco;  France,  Architecture  of;  Germany, 
Arrhitocture  of;  Italy,  Architecture  of.) — R.  S. 
BBCADENT.  In  a  state  of  decline  or  dete- 
rioration in  style  or  excellence.  The  tcnn  is  used 
to  characteri£e  the  closing  period  of  the  history 
of  a  style  in  architecture  when  marked  by  a  nota^ 
ble  falling  off  in  purity,  good  taste,  and  refinement 
of  detail;  as,  for  instance,  the  Roman  architec- 
ture of  the  fourth  century  a.d.  (See  Decadence; 
Roman  Imperial  Architecture.) 


DBCADBNZA 


DBOOBATBD  ABCHITBOTtlElB 

DBCE  ( 1  )     A  floor,  or  platform,  pspecially 

ihe  wfeitber,  os  a  flat  uppeninct 

udf  whicli  ia  elsewhere  ol'  a  steep 

fabpe 

DECK  ( r.).    To  proviUe  with  a  dei-k :  to 

r  BB  with  a  Hoor  or  ileck.     Geuer- 

DBCKER,  PATIIi ;  architoit 
aiiilciigrovrr;  b.  1677  (at  Niim- 
berg,  Oemianj);  d.  1713. 

In  1G»9  Decker  went  to 
Berlin  and  waa  assfHiiiteil 
with  Aiiilrraa  Schluter  (*oe 
Sihluter,  A.).  In  1707  Le 
was  a|)]ioiTit«(l  court  architect 
ut  Biiyniith  (Bavaria),  Hia 
FiiTeilidier  huumeitaer  wan 
pulilisheil  after  his  death.  It 
has  been  recently  republiehol 
with  an  introduction  by  R. 
Dohme  (Berlin,  1885,  I  vol 
folio). 


R,  Dohme,  Elnlritvng 
edilinn  of  tlie  Fiiratliehrr  ji-i 


DBCADENZA.  In  Itnlimi,  tlie  ilccndeiice. 
The  term  is  applied  «|>ecilienlly  t«  tJie  decliiio  of 
the  Cladflicisiuo,  or  fonnally  eluMsictd  style  of  tho 
seventeenth  century. 

DECASTYUL  Having  ten  colunina  in  tlic 
front  or  end  row,  consisting  of  a  row  or  rows  of 
ten  eolumiiH;  Biiid  of  certain  classic  temples,  of 
which  tho  chief  exatujile  was  the  grcttt  tenijile 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesat.  The  temple  of  Zens  Olym- 
piua  at  AthcHH,  formerly  sniUHiscd  to  have  iK'en 
(Iccastyle,  has  In-cn  pro^-ed  to  have  iH'cn  octastylc. 
The  temple  of  Venus  and  Rome,  built  by  Hadrian 
in  Romealxmt  l.'JO  A.i>.,was  .Iccastyle,  the  only 
known  example  in  llomau  nrcliitei'turc.  (^ee 
(.-oliimniir  Architet'turc.) 

DBCHAUMZt  or  DB  CUUdlB,  NICOIiAS ; 
architci't. 

In  1316  Dei'haumc  made  a  visit  of  inR)>ec- 
tion  to  the  catlieilral  of  Chartrea  with  Pierre  do 
Clielles  (see  Chelles,  P.  de)  and  Jaeipics  Loiiju- 
mcau  of  Puns.  In  1319  he  waa  made  sii))er- 
vising  ar<'liitect  {maXtre  rfe  I'otnrn?)  of  the 
catliedral  of  Sens,  and  retained  that  oltito  luitil 
13'(9.  He  ia  Kupposed  to  have  built,  ut  that 
cathedral,  tho  tvntral  stone  Uiwer,  the  chnjiels  of 
the  deatnl)u]at»r3',  ami  most  of  those  of  the  nave. 

Bauclial,  Dictionnaire. 


DIICORATt:(v.).  To  make 
beautiful  or  interesting  to  tjje 
eye,  whether  by  the  projier 
arrangement,  eliapinj;,  and  col- 
ouring of  tlie  essential  (mrt  or 
by  the  addition  of  omanient. 
or  in  Ixitli  ways.  (See  Uccu- 
rative  Art.) 
DECORATED  ABCHITECTURE ;  DECO- 
RATED STTLS.    The  Cotliic  architei'tun-  of 


England  of  the  style  wliich  followed  next  after 
the  early  English,  so  styled  by  Thomaa  Rick- 


DECORATION 

man  (see  Rickman).  The  epoch  covered  by  the 
Decorated  style  may  be  considered  as  prevailing 
from  1280  to  1380,  or  for  very  nearly  the  years 
covered  by  the  reigns  of  the  three  Edwards. 
(See  England,  Architecture  of;  Scotland,  Archi- 
tecture of.) 

DECORATION.  A,  The  act  or  art  of  mak- 
ing beautiful  or  attractive. 

B,  The  result  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
beautify  or  adorn.  In  this  sense,  used  more 
especially  for  the  sculpture,  painting,  inlay,  or 
similar  added  ornamentation.  (See  Decorative 
Art.) 

See  bibliography  under  Mosaic ;  Mural  Paint- 
ing ;  Polychromy ;  Sculpture.  The  decorative 
work  of  modern  highly  trained  artists  can  best 
be  studied  in  the  work  of  a  single  artist  and  his 
assistant.  Havard^s  VCEuvre  de  P.  V.  Galland 
tells  of  one  who  worked  in  painting,  tapestry,  and 
many  applications  of  art.  In  this,  as  iu  most  kin- 
dred subjects,  the  most  valuable  writing  is  to  be 


found  in  the  columns  of  periodicals. 


—  R.S. 


DECORATIVE  ART.  The  art  by  which 
that  which  would  otherwise  be  merely  useful 
is  rendered  delightful  to  the  eye  or  interesting 
to  the  mind,  by  the  use  of  form  and  colour, 
arrangement  of  parts,  and  frequently  expres- 
sional  or  descriptive  painting  or  sculpture. 

The  terms  "decoration"  and  "decorate,"  in 
their  logical  senses,  all  point  toward  fitness  and 
toward  a  proper  and  seemly  arrangement  either 
of  the  essential  parts  or  of  the  added  ornaments, 
or  both,  as  partly  seen  in  the  signification  of 
decorous,  decorum ;  they  have  also  in  different 
degrees  lost  their  original  meaning,  and  tend  to 
imply  rather  the  bringing  in  of  extraneous  or 
inessential  parts  to  produce  an  ornamental  effect. 
Thus,  the  verb  to  decorate  has  grown  to  imply 
the  addition  to  the  essential  structure  of  sculp- 
ture, or  inlay,  or  painting,  or  some  such  artistic 
means  which  are  not  callc<l  for  by  the  primal 
requirements  of  the  building  itself.  The  adjec- 
tive decorative  has  a  somewhat  less  decided 
meaning ;  thus,  the  phrase  "  decorative  treat- 
ment "  may  be  used  to  imply  the  laying  out,  the 
composing,  the  massing  of  the  essential  parts 
of  a  building  as  well  as  the  addition  of  sculp- 
ture or  colour. 

Architecture  is  a  decorative  art  because  it  has 
to  do  with  making  that  beautiful,  suggestive,  or 
attractive  which  might  exist  and  do  its  neces- 
sary work  perfectly  well  without  the  possession 
of  any  aesthetic  charm.  The  planning  and  archi- 
tectural treatment  of  a  building  is  not  unlike 
the  arranging  and  decorative  treatment  of  a 
sword  hilt,  as  of  a  sixteenth  century  rapier,  or 
other  weapon  intendeil  at  once  for  hard  service 
and  for  beauty  of  design  ;  the  essential  charac- 
ter of  each  part  must  of  necessity  be  retained, 
and  yet  each  part  is  so  mollified  that  it  reaches 
a  singular  degree  of  elegance,  suggestiveness, 
and  even  abstract  beauty ;  while  finally,  deli- 
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cate  chasing,  and  even  the  addition  of  floral  or 
animal  forms,  or  even  of  human  forms,  in  cast 
and  higlily  finished  metal,  corresponds,  in  the 
sword  hilt,  to  the  application  of  similar  orna- 
ments to  a  building.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth 
decades  of  the  present  century,  decorative  art 
in  this  large  sense  had  almost  disappeared ;  and 
there  has  been,  since  1850,  but  a  slow  and  too 
self-conscious  effort  at  recovery  of  the  old  un- 
sought ease  of  design.  The  adornments  which 
we  apply  —  alike  to  our  buildings  and  to  the 
few  groups,  vases,  pieces  of  furniture  —  are 
the  work  of  the  draughtsman  or  modeller  who 
produces  something  which  he  thinks  fine  in 
itself,  and  then  applies  it,  haphazard,  to  a  uten- 
sil or  a  building,  rather  than  the  work  of  a 
tnie  decorative  artist.  Traditions  of  decorative 
treatment  which  passed  from  Egypt  and  from 
Mesopotamia  into  Greece  and  Italy,  and  which, 
strengthened  by  Hellenic  influence,  were  per- 
petuated by  the  Roman  domination  so  strongly 
that  they  survived  the  chaos  of  the  earlier  Mid- 
dle Ages,  being  aided  therein  by  the  continued 
existence  of  the  empire  centred  at  Constantino- 
ple,—  those  traditions,  which  are  traceable  in 
no  uncertain  way  through  the  Gothic  epoch, 
through  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
and  through  the  succeeding  styles  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
seem  finally  to  have  perished  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  From  that  time 
on  the  tendencies  which  had  been  seen  at  an 
earlier  day  became  dominant,  and  persons  charged 
with  architectural  or  other  decorative  design- 
ing became  self-conscious  and  overmastered  by 
theory ;  they  went  afield  to  study  this  style  or 
that  in  the  work  of  the  past,  and  deliberately 
undertook  the  task  of  making  designs  in  Egyp- 
tian, in  Persian,  in  Grecian,  or  in  Chinese  taste. 
Similar  attempts  had  been  made  in  other  ages. 
Under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  people  tried  to  be 
Greek  in  the  style  of  the  earlier  epoch ;  under 
Louis  XV.,  the  French  and  Dutch  artists  tried 
to  be  Chinese,  imitating,  as  they  thought,  the 
beautiful  silks,  paintings,  and  carvings  which 
were  brought  from  the  far  East ;  under  Charles 
II.  and  his  successors,  English  builders  tried  to 
be  Gothic,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  designed 
the  western  towers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  All 
these,  and  many  other,  fancies  there  have  been, 
each  of  which  would  have  seemed  the  evidence 
of  feeble  and  failing  artistic  sense  ;  but  the  tra- 
ditions still  had  life,  and  therefore  decorative 
art  lived  on.  In  our  own  time,  traditions,  if 
not  absolutely  dead,  are  preserved  only  by 
some  few  artists  of  very  singular  insight  and 
of  critical  instinct ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fancy  for  studying  different  styles  has  become 
immeasurably  stronger  than  in  any  past  age 
because  of  the  facilities  which  travel,  the  rapid 
development  of  scientific  arch&eology,  and  the 
photograph  give  to  the  collector  and  the  copyist. 
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During  the  decade  1889-1899  there  has  been 
a  marked  tendency  in  France  and  Germany 
to  develop  a  decoratiye  art  of  which  it  may  be 
thought  the  primary  characteristics  are  that  it 
makes  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the  human 
figure,  generally  nude,  while  it  ignores  almost 
altogether  the  natural  forms  of  plants.  This 
is  probably  because  the  art  of  conventionalizing 
flowers  and  foliated  ornament  has  perished,  and 
the  realistic  treatment  so  common  from  the 
middle  of  the  century  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  decade  had  become  offensive  to  all  persons 
of  refined  taste.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese 
way  of  drawing  flowers  and  plants  is  felt  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  the  European  designer ;  in  like 
manner,  the  mediaeval  way,  whether  of  the 
thirteenth  or  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  felt  to 
be  impossible  to  him ;  and  there  1ms  not  been 
time  to  devise  a  new  system  of  drawing  such 
forms.  Perhaps  the  eagerness  alx)ve  noted  to 
use  the  human  figure  has  kept  the  artist  from 
caring  to  study  plant  form ;  as,  indeed,  was  the 
case  among  the  Greeks  of  the  greatest  epoch. 
It  is  some  confirmation  of  these  theories  that 
animal  forms  lower  than  those  of  humanity  are 
rarely  used ;  and  then  in  a  very  abstract  way 
indeed,  as  mere  concomitants  to  the  human 
subject.  Resort  is  had  to  unmeaning  scroll 
patterns,  waves,  ripples,  zigzags,  and  flamelike 
and  cloudlike  fonns,  in  all  cases  where  the 
human  form  cannot  be  applied. 

It  is  evident  that  such  a  system  of  decorative 
art  requires  an  extremely  delicate  and  refined 
taste  to  keep  it  from  becoming  somewhat  ridic- 
ulous. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
much  of  this  kind  of  good  taste  is  to  be  found 
diffused  among  a  very  large  class  of  artists. 
Men  are  much  more  apt  to  have  good  taste 
than  they  are  to  have  ideas.  This  is  seen  in 
the  tendency  to  adorn  exteriors  and  interiors  of 
buildings  alike  by  means  of  surface  texture. 
This  is  sought  in  modulations  of  colour,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  natural  stones,  and  in  bricks 
and  terra  cotta  exposed  to  diflerent  degrees  of 
heat  or  modelled  to  different  surfaces ;  and,  for 
interiors,  in  the  use  of  textiles,  costly  or  finely 
woven,  and  of  one  tint  or  of  several  kindred 
tints.  A  drawiug-room  in  a  really  magnificent 
dwelling  will  have  its  walls  covered  with  a 
coarse  white  cotton  fabric  upon  which  needle- 
work in  very  pale  yellow  has  been  applied,  the 
pattern  of  this  needlework  being  quite  indiffer- 
ent because  the  separate  lines  of  yellow  silk 
can  hanlly  he  detected  by  the  eye.  Evidently 
what  is  needed  for  success  in  these  simple  ways 
of  adornment  is,  primarily,  good  taste ;  and 
this  good  taste  exists  in  great  abundance  and 
can  almost  be  trusted  to  produce  a  not  disagree- 
able result  so  long  as  no  attempt  is  made  at 
greater  boldness  of  design. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  untrained 
designer  can  do  nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of 
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contrasting  colour ;  and  nothing  in  the  way  of 
such  flower-and-leaf  design  as  abounds  in  the 
work  of  all  Oriental  nations.  The  humblest 
Chinese  painter  of  porcelain,  or  worker  in 
enamel,  can  handle  a  palette  which  includes 
dark  and  light  blue,  dark  and  light  green,  vivid 
yellow  and  deep  red,  with  gold  as  the  uni- 
versal harmonizer;  and  he  can  design  conven- 
tional flower  forms  which  he  will  invest  with 
these  contrasting  colours  in  a  fashion  which  no 
European  artist  can  approach.  "  The  untrained 
designer  "  —  those  words  are  used  deliberately, 
because  the  one  art  of  original  force  which  the 
European  world  is  capable  of  is  that  of  highly 
organized  sculpture  or  fully  developed  painting, 
such  as  is  taught  in  the  schools  and  practised 
only  by  the  recognized  master  whom  we  call 
"sculptor"  or  "painter";  while  the  trained 
workman,  full  of  tradition  and  gained  knowl- 
edge, and  well  prepared  for  decorative  work, 
though  still  to  be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  is 
hanlly  to  be  reckoned  on  and  is  passing  away. 

The  position  of  the  architect  is  very  singular ; 
for,  while  many  architects  think  much  of  the 
decorative  part  of  their  business,  they  have  but 
little  inducement  to  devote  much  labour  or  care 
to  it.  The  principal  is  much  too  occupied  to 
design;  the  pay  required  by  the  specially 
skilled  designer  would  be  high,  and  the  man 
himself  might  be  found  capable  of  little  else; 
there  is  but  little  demand  from  the  client,  who, 
generally,  takes  the  scrolls  and  the  friezes  which 
the  architect's  draughtsmen  copy  unchanged 
from  old  work  as  being  entirely  satisfactory. 
The  architect,  therefore,  even  of  the  best  inten- 
tions and  the  most  serious  good  will,  finds  the 
task  of  applying  true  decorative  art  to  his  work 
on  the  whole  beyond  his  strength  or  outside  of 
his  opportunities.  The  greatly  changed  and 
still  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  building  are 
also  very  much  against  any  such  attempt,  as  is 
shown  by  the  hopeless  way  in  which  old  archi- 
tectural forms  are  applied  as  mere  surface  orna- 
ments to  buildings  which  are  constructed  in  a 
wholly  novel  manner  and  which  assume  wholly 
novel  proportions. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  best  hope  for 
the  future  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance and  to  encourage  the  painter  and  the 
sculptor  to  turn  their  attention  to  decorative 
work.  There  is,  of  course,  no  real  distinction 
to  be  nuule  between  decorative  art  and  art 
which  is  not  called  by  that  name;  the  artist 
will  instinctively,  and  without  the  need  of  a 
definition  to  guide  him,  design  his  painting  for 
a  flat  wall  and  his  painting  for  the  cur^'ed  sur- 
face of  a  vaulted  ceiling  in  two  different  ways, 
and  they  will  be  more  or  less  unlike  the  same 
artist's  composition  for  an  easel  picture  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  man.  That  the  painters  and 
sculptora  of  firat-rate  ability  have  b^^,  dur- 
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ing  the  past  quarter  century,  to  consider  more 
gravely  than  before  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion and  to  prepare  their  work  for  its  readiest 
and  most  fitting  adaptation  to  buildings  and 
other  objects  of  utility,  is  the  best  sign  for  the 
future  of  decorative  art.  —  R.  S. 

DB  COTTB.     (See  Cotte.) 

DBEIRINO.  (See  Gaudy-Deering,  John 
Peter.) 

DllUWAN.  Same  as  Divan,  in  senses  A 
and  B. 

DEETJBCnON.  The  act  of  turning  aside  or 
the  state  of  being  turned  aside  from  the  normal 
form  or  direction ;  especially  in  building,  the 
bending  of  a  horizontal  or  other  member  as  a 
beam  or  post  under  a  load,  or  by  the  force  of 
pressure,  heat,  or  the  like.  Deflection  may 
be  temporary  or  permanent.  Every  member 
has  a  limit  of  safe  deflection,  which  limit  varies 
greatly  according  to  the  material.  Thus,  a  stone 
lintel  cannot  be  said  to  receive  any  perceptible 
deflection  without  rupture;  but  an  iron  or 
wooden  beam  may  be  deflected  veiy  considera- 
bly from  the  normal  and  yet  be  able  to  recover 
itself  perfectly  in  case  the  load  is  removed ;  or 
it  may  carry  that  load  with  safety  for  a  length 
of  time.  —  R.  S. 

DflGAOEMENT.  In  French,  a  space 
rather  restricted  as  to  size,  forming  a  connec- 
tion between  two  rooms,  or  between  a  room  and 
a  more  public  place  as  a  hall  or  passage ;  thus 
avoiding  the  inconvenience  of  opening  adjoining 
apartments  directly  into  each  other,  and  giving 
more  privacy.  No  exact  equivalent  exists  in 
English;  but  the  term  may  be  more  or  less 
accurately  translated  in  each  case  by  such  a 
name  as  vestibule,  lobby,  anteroom,  or  the 
like. 

DEZNOCRATBS ;  architect. 

This  architect  appears  under  various  names : 
Dinokrates  (Vitruvius),  Dinochares  and  Timo- 
chares  (Pliny),  Cheirokrates  (Strabo),  Stasi- 
krates  (Plutarch),  etc.  The  place  of  his  birth 
is  also  variously  given,  Macedonia,  Rhegion, 
and  Rhodes.  He  was  the  favourite  architect  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (b.  356 ;  d.  323  B.c.), 
whose  attention  was  attracted  by  his  scheme 
for  transforming  Mt.  Athos  into  a  colossal 
statue.  Deinocrates  was  employed  to  lay  out 
the  city  of  Alexandria  (Egypt).  He  rebuilt 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus. 

Brunn,  Geschichte  der  Grieckischen  Kiinstler; 
Vitruvius,  ed.  Marini ;  Plinius,  Hist.  Nat.  ;  Wood, 
Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 

DB  JOLT.     (See  Joly.) 

DBKASTYIiOS.  A  decastyle  building 
(Vitruvius). 

DB  LA  BARRB.  (See  Barre,  Elroy  De 
La.) 

DB  LABORDB.     (See  Laborde.) 

DBL  MORO,  LUIOL  (See  Moro,  Luigi 
Del.) 
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DB  L'ORMB,  JBAN;  engineer  and  architect. 

A  brother  of  Philibert  de  TOrme  (see  De 
VOrme,  P.).  He  followed  his  brother  to  Paris, 
and  Jan.  13,  1552,  succeeded  Gilles  le  Breton 
(see  Breton,  Gilles  le)  as  maltre  general  des 
oeuvrea  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  same  year 
he  went  to  Italy  to  fortify  the  cities  of  Parma, 
Siena,  etc.,  which  were  then  garrisoned  by  the 
French. 

De  Laborde,  Les  comptes  des  hSUiments  du  i^oi; 
Chevalier,  Archives  de  Chenonceau ;  Bauchal,  DiC' 
tionnaire. 

DB  L'ORMB,  PHTTiTBBRT ;  architect;  b. 
about  1515;  d.  Jan.  8,  1570. 

De  rOrme's  father  was  Jehan  de  I'Orme,  archi- 
tect at  Lyons,  France.  Berty  supposes  that  he 
was  related  to  Pierre  and  Toussaint  Delorme  (see 
Delorme,  Pierre  and  T.),  master  masons  at  Gail- 
Ion.  Various  passages  in  his  works  point  to  1 5 1 5 
as  about  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  went  to  Rome 
at  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  in  1534  became  a 
prot^g^  of  the  learned  Marcellus  Cervinus,  who 
was  elected  Pope  in  1555  as  Marcellus  II.  He 
was  also  employed  by  Paul  III.  (Pope,  1534- 
1549)  at  S.  Martino  del  Bosco  in  Calabria. 
In  1536  De  TOrme  returned  to  Lyons  with  the 
famous  General  Guillaume  du  Bellay  and  his 
brother,  Jean  du  Bellay,  the  cardinal.  The  por- 
tal of  S.  Nizier  at  Lyons  is  ascribed  to  him. 
He  followed  the  CanHnal  du  Bellay  to  Paris 
and  began  for  him  the  chiiteau  of  Saint-Maur- 
lea-Fosses,  In  1546  he  entered  the  royal  ser- 
vice charged  with  the  inspection  of  fortresses  in 
Brittany,  and  distinguished  himself  by  defend- 
ing the  city  of  Brest  against  the  English.  Jan. 
29,  1548,  he  was  designated  architecte  du  roy 
and  April  3  was  appointed  inspecteur  des  bdti- 
ments  royaux  at  Fontainebleau,  Saint-Germain, 
etc.  He  also  directed  the  manufacture  of  tapes- 
try at  Fontainebleau.  Becoming  the  preferred 
architect  of  Henri  II.  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  he 
was  endowed  by  them  with  the  benefices  of  five 
abbeys  having  a  revenue  of  6000  livres,  and  Sept. 
5, 1 550,  was  made  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame  (Paris). 
After  the  death  of  Henri  II.  (July  10,  1559)  he 
was  superseded  in  the  office  of  inspecteur  by 
Primaticcio  (see  Primaticcio).  He  retained  his 
benefices,  however,  and  his  will,  published  in 
the  Ardiives  de  Vart  fram^aiSy  shows  a  consid- 
erable fortune.  The  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was 
begun  by  De  TOrme  in  1564  under  the  personal 
direction  of  the  queen  dowager,  Catherine  de' 
Medici  (b.  1519;  d.  1589).  His  design  con- 
templated an  immense  rectangle  188  m.  long  by 
118  m.  wide.  Of  this  only  the  garden  front 
was  built,  and  of  this  front  only  the  central 
pavilion  with  its  connecting  wings  was  by  De 
I'Orme.  His  work  was  almost  entirely  re- 
modelled by  Jacques  Lemercier  (see  Lemercier, 
J.),  Louis  Levau  (see  Levau),  and  D'Orbay  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  by  the  architects 
of  Napoleon  III.     The  palace  was  destroyed  by 
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the  oommune  on  the  night  of  May  23-24, 
1871.  The  chateau  of  Anet  was  the  chief 
gloiy  of  Philibert  de  rOrme.  An  inscription 
over  the  main  portal  dates  the  work  between 
1548  and  1552.  The  chateau  was  spared  by 
the  ReTolution,  but  was  sold  Feb.  1,  1798  for 
3,200,000  francs  without  its  movables.  Much 
of  the  architectural  decoration  was  bought  for 
the  government  by  Alexandre  Lenoir  (see  Le- 
noir, A.),  assisted  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  then 
first  consul.  The  portal  of  the  main  building 
stands  now  in  the  court  of  the  JScoIea  des 
Beaux  Arts  in  Paris.  The  palace  was  then 
broken  up  for  building  material,  except  the  left 
wing,  partially  restored  in  1828.  The  chapel 
was  restored  by  A.  N.  Caristie  (see  Caristie) 
and  reopened  Sept.  3,  1851.  The  tomb  of 
Fran9ois  I.  at  Saint-Denis  is  the  only  work  of 
De  rOrme  which  is  now  intact.  The  archi- 
tecture is  ascribed  to  him  exclusively  in  the 
Comptea  des  bdtiments  du  roi.  He  became 
auperintendent  at  Foutainebleau  after  the  death 
of  Fran9ois  I.  and  in  the  Salle  du  Bal  substi- 
tuted a  fine  ceiling  of  wood  for  the  vault  pro- 
jected by  Gilles  le  Breton  (see  Breton,  Gilles 
le).  At  the  chateau  of  Monceaux  he  first  used 
the  couverture  d  la  Philibert  de  VOrme^ 
a  method  of  building  wooden  roofs  which  sub- 
stituted for  single  heavy  beams  planks  bolted 
together  ''so  that  the  junction  in  each  case 
took  place  upon  the  centre  of  the  piece  by 
which  it  was  doubled  "  (Pattison,  op.  cit.).  There 
is  a  record  of  a  contract  with  him  dated  Jan. 
27,  1557,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  and 
gallery  at  Chenonceau.  In  1561  De  TOrme 
published,  avec  privilege  du  roi  (Charles  IX.), 
Nonvelles  inventions  pour  hien  bastir  et  a 
petite  fraiZy  etc.,  and  in  1567,  Le  premier 
tome  de  V architecture^  etc.,  dedicate<l  to  Cath- 
erine de*  Medici.  The  second  volume  never 
appeared.  In  1858  M.  Leopold  Delisle  discov- 
ered in  the  Bihlioth^que  Ndtionale  a  manu- 
script entitled  Instruction  de  Monsieur  d^Ivry 
diet  De  VOrme,  a  personal  defence  of  about 
1560  which  throws  much  light  upon  his  career. 
It  is  printed  in  Berty,  Les  grands  architectes 
franQais. 

Vachon,  Philibert  deVOrme;  Berty,  Len grands 
architectes  franca  is ;  Palustre,  La  Renaissance 
en  Prance;  Charvi»t,  Philibert  de  VOrme  in  An- 
nates ,  de  la  Societe  Ac.  de  Lyon ;  Lcmounier, 
P.  de  VOrme  in  liecue  de  VArt;  Pfnor,  Mono- 
graphie  du  chiUean  d^Anet;  Koiiasel,  Histoire 
et  description  du  chateau  d'Anet;  Mr».  Pattlaon, 
Renaissance  of  Art  in  France;  Chennevi^res, 
Archives  de  V art  fran^ais. 

DBLORMB,  PIERRE;  architect. 

Pierre  wiis  one  of  the  three  principal  archi- 
tects of  the  chateau  of  Gaillon  (Eure,  Nor- 
mandy), the  others  being  Pierre  Fain  (see  Fain, 
P.)  and  Guillaume  Senault  (see  Senault). 
About  1502  he  was  employed  by  the  Canlinal 
Georges  I.  d'Amboise  (d.  May  25,  1510)  to 
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make  additions  to  the  episcopal  palace  at  Bonen. 

His  name  first  appears  in  the  accounts  of  the 

cardinal's  chAteau  at  GaiUon,   Jan.  1,   1507. 

He  built  the  so-called  Maison  Pierre  Ddorme^ 

(destroyed)  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  court 

facing  the  grande  maison  of  Guillame  Senault 

The  comptes  show  that  he  was  constantly  em* 

ployed  at  GaiUon  during  the  life  of  the  first 

cardinal     It  is  supposed  that  he  was  related  to 

Philibert  de  VOrme  (see  De  TOrme,  Ph.). 

Palustre,  La  Renaissance  en  France;  Deville, 
Comptes  de  dSpenses  du  chSUeau  de  GaiUon. 

DELORME,  TOUSSAINT;  architect 

Toussaint  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
chslteau  of  Gaillon,  and  probably  related  to 
Pierre  Delorme  (see  Delorme,  Pierre).  He 
was  employed  with  Michellet  Loir  to  decorate 
the  gallery  and  terrace  of  the  grande  maison 
on  the  side  of  the  ch&teau  toward  the  moat. 

Deville,  D^naea  du  chStteau  de  Gaillon. 

DELUBRUM.  In  Roman  archaeology,  a 
sauctuaiy ;  a  temenos  or  enclosure  comprising 
a  temple  and  sacred  area ;  or,  again,  a  shnne 
with  a  fountain  of  ablutions.  The  term  seems 
to  have  had  all  of  these  and  other  similar  mean- 
ings, in  succession.  (See  Templum;  which 
term  underwent  similar  changes  of  meaning.) 

DEMETRI08;  architect. 

A  priest  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus 
and  one  of  the  architects  of  that  building.  (See 
Chersiphron  and  Theodorus.) 

Bninn,  Geschichte  der  Griechiachen  KUnatler. 

DEMICmCLE.     (See  Surveying.) 

DEMIMETOPE.  A  half^  or  incomplete, 
metope  in  a  Doric  frieze ;  that  for  instance  in 
a  Roman  Doric  order  between  the  last  triglyph 
and  end  or  comer  of  the  frieze,  though  this  is 
really  less  than  half  a  metope.  A  demimetope 
is  sometimes  left  on  either  side  of  a  reentering 
angle  in  the  frieze. 

DEMOLITION.  The  operation  of  taking 
down  a  building  by  the  gradual  and  systematic 
removal  of  its  materials,  as  distinguished  irom 
destruction  by  fire,  explosion,  or  the  like.  In 
large  cities,  at  least  in  the  United  States,  it 
gives  occasion  for  a  distinct  trade  and  business, 
those  who  follow  it  profiting  chiefly  by  the  sale 
of  secondhand  building  materiab  from  the  demol- 
ished buildings.  Demolition  of  old  buildings 
reipiircs  care  and  system,  and  in  cities  must  be 
carried  on  under  special  precautions  against 
accident  and  against  public  annoyance  from  dust, 
dirt,  and  falling  materials. 

DE  MONTFERRAND.    (SeeMontferrand.) 

DEN.  A  room  especially  reserved  for  the 
work  or  for  the  moments  of  leisure  of  a  single 
person,  in  which  that  person's  private  property 
and  preparations  for  work  and  the  like  can  be 
kept  together  without  disturbance.  The  term 
ocairs  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  apparently  in  a  jocose  sense. 
In  the  United  States,  and  veiy  recently,  the 
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term  has  become  usual  and  is  given  to  any 
private  office  or  sitting  room  in  a  dwelling 
house,  especially  a  man's  private  workroouL 
(Compare  Boudoir.) 

DE  NEUFFOROB.     (See  Neufforge.) 

DENHAM,  SIR  JOHN,  K.C.B. ;  archi- 
tect and  poet;  b.  1615  (at  Dublin) ;  d.  March 
19,  1688. 

Denham  came  with  his  father  to  London  in 
1617.  He  took  bis  bachelor's  degree  at  Oxford, 
and  studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
created  surveyor  general  of  his  M^esty's  build- 
ings by  Charles  II.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was 
mode  his  associate  in  1661. 

Arch.  JPm6.  Soc.  Dictionary. 

DENMARK,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  The 
peninsula  of  Jutland  as  fiir  south  as  Kibe,  the 
islands  of  Zealand,  Funen,  Laaland,  and  Borne- 
holm,  with  some  smaller  islands,  are  the  terri- 
tories properly  included  in  Denmark.  In 
considering  the  architecture  of  this  region  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  its  influence  on  the  rest  of 
Europe  has  been  slight,  and,  however  attractive 
the  buildings  are  to  the  traveller,  they  have 
never  been  studied  with  any  thoroughness.  The 
earliest  buildings  of  consequence  are  the  round 
churches,  of  which  four  are  in  the  island  of 
Borneholm,  one  in  the  island  of  Funen,  two  in 
the  island  of  Zealand,  and  one  only  on  the 
mainland.  They  are  generally  alike  in  having 
a  choir  of  comparatively  great  size,  or,  at  least, 
of  great  length,  and  the  entrance  porch  at  the 
opposite  side,  sometimes  carried  up  into  a 
tower;  these  two  members  projecting  boldly 
from  the  circle  which  constitutes  the  nave  and 
its  aisles,  if  the  church  has  one.  In  this  latter 
respect,  some  of  the  round  churches  have  a 
complete  system  of  pillars  and  arches  carrying  a 
clerestory,  but  the  clerestory  in  at  least  one 
instance  is  square  and  carried  by  four  piers ;  the 
square  clerestory  rising  above  the  circular  aisle 
roof  without  disguise.  (See  Baptistery ;  Round 
Church.)  Other  churches  in  Denmark  are  gen- 
erally Bomanesque,  of  a  simple  character  such 
as  corresponds  to  the  plainer  churches  of  the 
second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  in  Gknnany. 
Such  churches  are  the  cathedral  at  Ribe  and 
that  at  Viborg,  both  on  the  continent;  and 
also  the  cathedral  at  Roeskilde,  in  which  the 
nave  is  vaulted  in  parallelograms  with  their 
length  contrary  to  the  main  axis  of  the  church, 
and  the  aisles  in  parallelograms  lying  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  axis;  and  which  has 
an  interesting  deambulatory.  At  Aarhuus  is  a 
church  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  with 
(minted  windows,  though  not  in  any  true  sense 
a  Gothic  structure.  The  gables  of  the  east  and 
west  ends  and  the  smaller  gables  which  front 
the  roofs  of  the  aisles,  arranged  likcgreat  dor- 
mer windows  projecting  from  the  nave  roof,  are 
all  finished  in  brickwork  in  a  style  not  unlike 
those  richer  ones  at  Liibeck  and  other  cities  of 
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G^ermany.  A  curious  church  at  Ealundborg  is 
described  as  a  cruciform  church  without  aisles, 
and  as  having  five  towers,  namely,  a  square  one 
at  the  crossing  and  an  octagonal  one  at  the  end 
of  each  arm  of  the  cross.  These  octagonal 
towers  are  of  different  sizes,  that  at  the  princi- 
pal entrance  and  that  at  the  choir  end  being 
larger  and  finished  with  gables  at  all  the  sides 
of  the  octagon,  while  the  other  two  have  hori- 
zontal cornices  throughout.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  suggestion  for  this  grouping  of  towers 
came  from  such  great  southern  churches  as  the 
cathedral  at  Touniai  (see  Belgium,  Architecture 
of);  for  the  group  of  four  slender  towers  sur- 
rounding a  larger  central  tower  must  have  had 
a  powerful  influence  on  the  builders  of  the  time. 
In  &ct,  no  group  of  towers  known  to  us  has 
greater  possibilities,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Gothic  builders  did  not  push  the  scheme  to 
a  final  result. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  marked  interest 
which  the  Danish  builders,  like  those  of  Sweden, 
took  in  the  German  neoclassic  architecture  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is, 
indeed,  not  strictly  accurate  to  hold  the  Danish 
work  as  in  all  respects  suggested  by  German 
examples,  as  there  are  many  signs  of  indepen- 
dent thought.  Thus,  at  Copenhagen,  a  most 
interesting  statehouse  has  a  marked  pictur- 
esque character  due  to  the  very  lofty  dormers 
which  break  the  main  roof  in  a  fashion  which 
reminds  one  of  the  chateau  of  Josselin  in 
Brittany.  The  royal  castle  of  Kronborg,  near 
Elsinore  (Helsingor)  on  the  narrow  waters  of 
the  sound,  is  treated  in  a  similar  way,  but 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  dormers  are  few 
— only  three  or  four  on  each  long  face — and  each 
of  these  is  as  large  as  a  three-story  house,  while 
the  great  stretches  of  roof  between  are  broken 
by  very  small  dormers  of  wood  covered  with 
metal  and  without  especial  character.  The  still 
larger  royal  castle  of  Frederiksborg  has  five 
stories  in  the  walls,  and  above  these  rise  dormers 
almost  as  large  as  those  of  Kronborg;  while 
towers  of  very  great  size,  some  of  them  ten 
stories  high,  some  octagonal,  and  some  square, 
st^nd  at  the  comers  and  break  the  ciutains  of 
the  great  building.  These  buildings  are  mainly 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  which  time  a  de- 
cided movement  in  building  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed. Later  buildings,  such  as  the  Palace 
Schillemann  at  Copenhagen,  are  of  the  fantastic 
eighteenth  century  style;  the  Hennitage,  a 
royal  summerhouse,  standing  near  the  capital, 
is  of  1740,  but  is  much  purer  in  style,  with  a 
really  delicate  design  with  Italian  suggestions ; 
and  the  principal  royal  palace  of  Christiansborg 
in  Copenhagen,  built  about  1740,  is  also  a 
simple  and  tasteful  design  with  a  very  interest- 
ing open  colonnade  dividing  two  of  the  courts. 

Neckelmann,  F.S., and  MeldahI,F.,  Denkmaeler 
der  Benaissance  in  Daentnark^  Berlin  (no  date), 
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1  vol.  folio ;  Helma,  Jacob,  Stbe  iJom-Mrfa,  Copen- 
hagen, IHTO,  1  Tol.  folio  ;  NftTJoox,  Ftltr,  Nott*  d» 
voyage  iTvn  archiieOe  dan*  le  nord-outtt  dt 
r Europe:  Cn/quU  et  Deacriplioru,  Tula.  1  *ol. 
8to,  1MT6 :  Ilotm,  C.  F.  ;  Uanien,  Ueinrich ;  etc., 
Danike  Miadetmaerker,  Copenh^n,  1869,  1  vol. 
folio. 

A  folio  volume  has  been  dedicated  by  J.  F. 
C.  Ulilall  to  the  churcbee  of  the  province  of 
SaUing,  and  this  reveals  the  exiatenre  of  a  whole 
claw  of  small  eaiiy  churches.     A  French  essay 
included  in  the  volume  deals  with  the  gnmitie 
churches  of  Jutland.  —  R.  S. 
DBHTOL.     Same  as  Dentil. 
DUNTIC  triiATED.     Provided  or  adorned 
with  dentils ;    thus  the  caiyatid  poich  of  the 
Erechtheum  has  a  denticulat«d  cornice.     The 
t«mi  is  especially  applied  to  one  form  of  Roman 
Doric  Older  in  which  dentils  take  the  place  of 
mutules  in  the  cornice ;  in  the  cornice  of  the 
Doric  order  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome 
both  features  appear,  making  it  a  denticulated 
mutulary  cornice  —  the  only  example  of  its  kind. 
DJUnTICUIiI].     Same  as  Dentil. 
DBNTHi.     A  small  rectangular  block,  form- 
ing one  of  H  series  closely  set  iu  a  row,  generally 
between  two  mouldings,  and  intended  for  orna- 
mental effect  by  alternation  of  light,  shade,  and 
shadow.     Rows  of  dentils 
are  found  under  the  coro- 
na of  an  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian cornice.    One  of  the 
"""'""  earliest  examples  is  in  the 

cornice  of  the  caiyatid  porch  of  the  Erechtheum, 
Athens  ;  another  ia  that  of  the  Choragic  Monu- 
ment of  Lysicrates,  while 
in  Roman  loiiic  and  even 
Roman  Doric  buildings  it 
is  a  very  common  feature. 
In  the  Roman  Coriatbian, 
also,  there  is  a  row  of  deu- 
tils  between  two  mould- 
ings under  the  modillions. 
The  projwrtions  of  classic 
dentils  vary  considerably ; 
in  some  of  the  best  exam- 
ples the  width  and  prqjec- 
tion  are  earh  equal  to  two 
thirds  the  height,  and  the 
inter-dcntil  or  space  is 
one  third  the  height; 
which  approximates  to 
one  sixth  the  lower  diam- 
eter of  the  (vlumn. 

In  Byzantine,  espe- 
cially Veueto-Byiantiue, 
architecture  a  form  of 
double  idtemating  dentil 
is  used :  (see  Venetian 
___i  Hood  Dentil  below.  Called  also 
MoDLDiBQ  OK  A  Dcnticlc.  See  Billet: 
ZWV^-  s™w  Ionic  Onler.) 
TUB  Mbtuod.  — A.  D.  F.  H. 
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DfiPdT 
Vsnettan  DantD.  One  of  a  tenet  of  square 
blocks  alternating  with  eloping  surfaces,  as  de- 
scribed below.  Alao^  the  ornament  so  produced 
in  general.  A  square-edged  prqjecting  fillet,  or 
listel,  is  cut  either  on  one  edge  or  alternately  oa 
one  and  on  the  other  side,  so  as  to  produce 


Veheiuk  Dmmtil 


Vkkbtun  Dshtil. 


sloping  surfaces  which  occupy  half  the  width  of 
the  fillet  Iq  this  way  a  projectim  and  a  d»- 
preseion  alternate  along  each  cut  ride  or  edge 
of  the  fillet ;  the  projections  on  one  side,  of  the 
double  cut  form, 
corresponding  to 
the  depressions  on 
the  other.  The 
same  form  occurs, 
though  rarely,  in 
French  Roman- 
esque. There  are  other  forms  of  square-edged 
ornament  peculiar  to  Venetian  architecture, 
some  of  which  deserve  the  name  dentil  as  well 
as  the  above-described  form,  but  the  term  is 
generally  limited  as  stated.  (See  Notch  Oma- 
ment.)  — R.  S. 

DBBmL  BAND.  A.  A  rectangular  mould- 
ing in  the  bed-mould  of  a  cornice  of  classic  ^rpc^ 
having  the  profile  and  position  of  the  doitils  of 
the  order,  but  without  the  interdentils  being 
cut ;  it  is  as  though  the  whole  tow  of  dMitils 
had  bad  the  spaces  between  them  filled  up  solid. 

B.  A  band  or  flat  moulding  in  a  bed-mould, 
such  as  would  be  left  by  the  stripping  ftwaj 
of  the  dentils,  the  upper  bed-moul(Unge  being 
usually  correspondingly  set  bock ;  the  same  as 
A  with  diminished  projection. 

DEODATCa  (ADBODATUS).     (See  Cos- 

DEPBtrDENCT.  A  building,  wing,  or  room 
subordinate  or  serving  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
main  building  or  apartment.  Thus  the  stables, 
kennels,   servants'  quartets,    etc.,   are   depend- 

QHPErniR.     Same  as  Depreter. 

It&bT.  In  French,  a  place  of  deposit; 
hence,  in  England,  and,  especially,  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  composition,  as  "  railroad  depot," 
a  station  on  a  railroad.  The  term  seems  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  first  place  to  denote 
large  terminal  stations  where  much  railroad 
property  was  stored ;  later,  it  became  the  com- 
mon term  for  any  station,  and  has  been  gnulu- 
ally  replaced  by  the  word  station.  In  En^iah, 
commonly  without  the  accents. 
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Plastering  to  which  an  irreg- 
ular rough  finish  is  given  by  setting  small  stones 
in  it  while  soft.  (See  Hard  Oast;  Plaster; 
Rough  Cast.) 

DBRHABC,  EIJAS  DE.  (See  Elias  de 
Derham.) 

DERN.     Same  as  Dum. 

DERRICK.  A  machine  for  raising,  lower- 
ing, and  moving  weights.  In  its  original  and 
simplest  form  it  consists  of  an  upright  leg,  near 
the  bottom  of  which  is  pivoted  the  lower  end  of 
an  inclined  boom,  which  is  raised  and  lowered 
by  tackles  passing  from  its  outer  end  to  the 
head  of  the  upright,  and  thence  down  to  a  wind- 
lass or  similar  machine.  The  end  of  the  boom 
has,  thus,  three  motions  :  vertical,  lateral  about 
the  pivot,  and  radial;  which  feature  distin- 
guishes such  forms  of  derricks  from  Cranes. 
The  boom  is  provided  with  additional  tackles 
for  attaching  to  the  weight  to  be  moved.  In 
modem  times  the  term  is  applied  to  almost  any 
form  of  hoisting  machine  consisting  of  one  or 
two  legs,  guys,  and  tackle,  and  with  or  without 
a  boom.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

or     DESAXTBEAXTIiX, 
;   architect  and  sculptor. 

Desaubeaux  worked  on  the  chateau  of  Gail- 
Ion  (Eure,  France)  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Between  1520  and  1524  he 
made  the  bas-relief  of  the  "  Tree  of  Jesse,"  in 
the  tympanum  over  the  main  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rouen,  France.  From  1523  to  1525  he 
worked  on  the  monument  of  the  cardinals  d'Am- 
boise  at  the  cathedral  of  Rouen. 

Deville,  Tombeatu^  de  la  CathSdrale  de  Rouen; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

DESCHAMP8,  JEHAN  (JOHAN1TE8  DE 
CABCPIS);  architect  and  sculptor ;  d.  1280. 

Deschamps  made  the  plans  of  the  CAthedral 

of  Clermont-Ferrand  (Puy-de-Dome,  France),  of 

which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1248. 

Thibaud,  La  CatMdrale  de  Clermont^  in  Bevne 
de  Van  chrStien;  La  Faye  de  PHdpital,  Descrip- 
tion de  la  Cathkdrale  de  Clermont, 

DESCRIPTIVE  GEOAIETRT.  A  branch 
or  department  of  Projection  (which  see). 

DESOODETZ,  ANTOINE ;  architect  and  ar- 
chaeologist ;  b.  1653  (at  Paris) ;  d.  May  20, 1728. 

Desgodetz  was  sent  to  the  French  Academy 
at  Rome,  as  pensionnaire  du  roiy  in  1674. 
Returning  to  Paris  in  1678,  he  was  made  in 
1680  contrdleur  of  the  buildings  at  the  chateau 
of  Chambord  (Loir-et-Cher,  France).  In  1699 
he  was  made  architecte  du  roi  and  in  1 707  pro- 
fessor at  the  Acad^mie,  His  principal  book  is 
the  Edifices  antiques  de  Rome  (Paris,  1682), 
printed  by  order  of  Colbert  at  the  royal  expense. 
He  publishe<l  also  Des  Ordres  d^ Architecture ; 
De  la  construction  des  ddmesy  des  4gliseSy  des 
pcUais;  I)es  lois  des  bdtiments  suivant  la 
coutume  de  PariSy  etc. 

Lance,  Dictionnaire, 
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DESIDERIO  DA  8ETTIONANO ;  sculptor 
and  architect ;  b.  1428;  d.  1464. 

Very  little  is  known  about  his  life.  His  most 
important  work  is  the  monument,  in  the  church 
of  S.  Croce  (Florence),  of  Carlo  Marsupini  (d. 
1453),  chancellor  of  the  Florentine  republic. 
He  made  also  a  charming  tabernacle  in  the 
church  of  S.  Lorenzo  (Florence).  Desiderio  is 
mentioned  among  the  sculptors  who  worked  on 
the  arch  of  the  Castel  Nuovo,  Naples.  He  died 
prematurely  at  thirty-five. 

Geymtiller-Stegmann,  Die  Architektur  der  Re- 
naissancse  in  Toscana;  MUntz,  Renaissance  f  Per- 
kins, Tuscan  Sculptors;  Vasari,  Milanesi  ed.  ; 
Vasari,  Blashfield-Uopkins  ed. 

DESIGN  (I.).  A.  The  art  and  practice  of 
so  arranging  forms  and  colours,  or  objects  hav- 
ing form  and  colour,  that  there  are  reached 
certain  definite  results  intended  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  eye  and  to  embody  some  idea  of  the 
designer.  The  term,  signifying  primarily  Draw- 
ing (which  see ;  compare  also  French,  dessin, 
dessiner;  Italian,  disegnare;  Spanish,  d/j»eno, 
diseflar),  is  so  far  unfortunate  that  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  putting  the  form  and  colour  upon 
paper  rather  than  the  act  of  inventing.  Inven- 
tion would  be  a  better  term  than  design  for  the 
production  of  a  new  or  partly  new  composition 
in  form  or  colour,  or  both. 

B,  By  extension,  the  art  of  bringing  to  com- 
pletion any  visible  and  tangible  work  of  human 
thought  and  skill ;  thus,  an  engineer  designs  a 
locomotive,  and  his  design  for  it  is  approved  or 
disapproved.  In  a  similar  sense,  an  architect 
designs  a  building ;  that  is,  he  plans  it,  imagines 
its  exterior  appearance,  and  the  interiors  of  the 
haUs  and  the  larger  rooms,  and  selects  in  advance 
the  materials  for  all  its  parts. 

The  first  object  in  designing  a  building  is  to  so 
shape,  connect,  and  arrange  rooms  and  passages 
that  they  will  best  serve  their  purpose ;  and  this 
includes  the  placing  of  windows  with  a  view  to 
admitting  daylight  in  the  right  places  and  in 
the  needed  quantities,  of  sources  of  artificial 
light,  of  fireplaces  and  other  sources  of  heat, 
and  of  doorways.  Thus,  if  a  bedroom  be  in 
question,  the  doorway  should  not,  when  the  door 
is  open,  command  a  view  of  the  bed  or  of  the 
washstand  or  dressing  table,  and  there  should 
be  at  least  one  window  which  can  be  left  to 
admit  light  and  a  current  of  air,  without  the 
necessity  of  exposing  the  be<l  to  either.  A 
bathroom  should  not  have  the  bath  tub,  nor 
any  other  fixture,  set  against  a  window  back. 
A  dining-room  must  have  the  door^-ay  to  the 
service  room  or  butler's  pantry  in  such  a  place 
that  the  guests  will  very  seldom  have  occasion 
to  pass  it.  In  each  of  these  rooms,  the  door  of 
entrance  must  be  hinged  in  such  a  way  that, 
until  it  is  wide  open,  it  will  partly  conceal  the 
room  within. 

These  and  such  other  general  rules  apply  to 
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the  separate  rooms  and  to  oombinations  of  two 
or  three  rooms ;  but  the  design  of  the  building 
involves  the  harmonizing  of  these  special  re- 
quirements with  the  more  general  ones  of  so 
arranging  all  the  rooms  on  the  groimd  floor  and 
those  of  the  second  floor,  and  of  other  floors, 
that  the  flues  will  be  carried  up  in  such  groups 
or  in  such  dose  neighbourhood  to  one  another 
that  the  number  of  separate  chimney  stacks 
will  not  be  unreasonably  great,  that  in  no  case 
shall  a  fireplace  be  set  in  an  awkwunl  or  inacces- 
sible comer,  that  walls  and  if  pomible  even  small 
partitions  may  be  carried  up  through  story  after 
story  so  that  none  will  be  left  resting  upon  the 
floor,  and  that  the  arrangement  of  the  windows  as 
seen  from  without  is  liannonious,  agreeable,  and 
in  strict  acconlance  with  the  style  of  the  exterior, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  come  perfectly  well 
in  the  rooms  themselves.    In  practice,  it  is  found 
impracticable  to  do  this  unless  the  architectural 
design  is  allowed  a  certain  picturesc^ueness  of 
treatment.    It  is  impracticable  in  an  inexpensive 
house  to  provide  at  once  for  convenience  and  for 
stately  and  sy m metrical  exterior  design.    So  with 
the  equally  great  necessity  of  archite<!tural  eflect 
within  the  building  —  the  much  desired  stateli- 
ness  is  often  wholly  unobtainable  in  connection 
with  perfect  convenience ;  and  a  satisfactory  re- 
sult is  only  to  be  obtained  when  a  certain  free- 
dom, as  of  pictures({iie  and  unexpected  grouping 
of  parts  within,  is  allowed.    The  more  expensive 
the  building,  the  more  easy  it  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  obtain  dignity  Utth  within  and  with- 
out in  combination  with  fitness.     At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  noted  that  the  remarkable  pieces 
.  of  domestic  architecture,  the  Italian  palazzi  and 
the  French  chateaux,  and  their  like,  were  planned 
and  built  with  a  lavish  use  of  space  and  materials, 
and  with  a  disreganl  for  the  minor  conveniences 
which  have  been  discussed  above,  which  would 
be  impossible  in  a  private  building  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.      A  noble  family,  building  a 
palazzo  in  Bologna  or  in  Rome,  seems  to  have 
been  content  with  suites  of  large  rooms  opening 
into  one  another  without  convenient  access  to 
corridors,  without  closets  or  provision  for  the 
convenient  placing  of  furniture  of  all  kinds.    The 
great  size  of  the  rooms  and  their  high  windows, 
which  filled  all  parts  with  light,  enabled  them 
to  dispense  partly  with  the  alx)ve-nameil  am- 
venicnces,  and  to  8ej)anite  parts  of  a  great  hall 
or  chamber  by  means  of  S(*recn8  more  or  less 
permanent,  and  by  curtains  and  the  like.    More- 
over, in  the  days  when  this  8tat<»ly  architecture 
was  brought  into  l)eing,  family  life  had  not  as 
many  requirements  as  t^Mlay.     It  will  be  found 
that  the  designing  of  a  house,  large  or  small, 
for  a  family  which  proposes  to  live  in  the  whole 
of  it  and  which  has  a  refined  and  exacting  taste 
in  artistic  design  and  in  pRicti(*al  convenience, 
is  the  most  difficult  problem  which  can  be  set 
the  architect. 
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The  case  is  different  when  a  large  public 
building  is  undertaken.  It  is  generally  found 
in  such  a  case  that  there  are  no  such  well-de 
fined  and  generally  accepted  rules  of  planning ; 
and,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  one  in  official 
life  connected  with  the  city  hall,  the  state  capi- 
tol,  or  the  palace  under  consideration  who  has 
any  very  accurate  notions  of  what  is  required. 
Any  such  official  who  has  a  ready-made  scheme 
for  the  plan  of  a  building  or  a  part  of  it  is 
either  overpensuaded  or  overruled,  and  in  prac- 
tice the  architect  is  restrained  only  by  the  ideas 
concerning  grandeur  or  beauty  of  some  member 
of  the  building  committee.  The  design  is  veiy 
apt  to  be  made  from  without  inward,  and  the 
exterior  treated  first.  It  is  an  exceptional 
thing,  a  courthouse  or  a  legislative  building  in 
which  the  same  minute  care  for  convenience  as 
is  required  in  a  private  house  should  be  com- 
bined with  a  magnificent  or  beautiful  exterior. 
Such  buihlings  exist;  but  they  hardly  receive 
more  notice  than  buildings  of  much  less  merit ; 
for  the  public  are  little  likely  to  judge  of  the 
labour  attending  the  plan,  or  of  the  success 
which  has  resulteil  from  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  bank  or  similar  busi- 
ness building  may  be  the  medium  of  very  care- 
ful thought ;  for  the  important  interests  which 
are  at  stake  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
the  rapid  and  easy  transaction  of  business  by 
many  clerks  of  different  degrees  and  different 
departments,  and  the  need  of  perfect  supervision 
of  all  these  by  the  chiefs,  makes  the  planning 
of  such  a  building  very  difficult  and  very  inter- 
esting. The  safe  or  safes  must  be  in  exactly 
such  relations  to  the  cashier,  the  tellers,  the 
bookkeepers,  etc. ;  the  position  of  the  cashier  s 
office  is  of  extreme  importance,  the  easy  com- 
munication of  this  and  the  president's  and  per- 
hsL\ys  of  the  vice  president's  office  with  the 
whole  bank  must  be  carefully  considered  ;  and 
if  the  building  occupies  more  floors  than  one, 
or  more  levels  than  one  in  the  same  story,  the 
result  may  l)e  more  successful  but  the  labour 
involvetl  is  made  greater. 

In  all  such  ca^es  it  will  }ye  found  that  a  style 
of  architecture  which  atlmits  of  ver}*  free  treat- 
ment, in  the  onlinary  use  of  the  phrase,  is 
better  than  one  which  re<iuire8  rigid  adherence 
to  certain  dis])ositions.  It  was  urgeil,  as  one 
of  the  RNisons  for  the  atloption  of  mediaeval 
styles  of  building,  that  such  free<lom  was  pos- 
sible alone  in  Romanesque  or  Gothic  art ;  that 
in  these  styles  alone  could  a  window  Ix?  opened 
where  it  was  needed,  some  diwrways  made 
small,  others  large,  some  rooms  high,  others 
low,  ami  all  with  j)erfect  facility  for  obtaining 
an  architectural  effect  both  within  and  without. 
The  j)ractice  of  the  French  designers  of  the  last 
half  centur}'  has  gone  far  to  prove  the  cimtraiy 
of  this  proposition.  The  imiformly  neoclassic 
character  of  the  design  of  Parisian  buildings, 
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both  for  residence  and  for  business,  and  the 
presence  in  the  capital  of  a  great  number  of 
highly  taught  and  very  sagacious  architects,  has 
brought  into  shape  a  style  allowing  of  any 
diversity  of  size,  of  almost  any  irregularity  of 
disposition,  all  architecturally  disposed  and  all 
brought  into  a  certain  artistic  hanuony  in  at 
least  the  better  instances.  The  very  irregularity 
of  the  Paris  streets,  crossing  one  another  at 
oblique  angles,  has  developed  a  singular  freedom 
of  planning,  and  the  apparently  classical  spirit 
of  the  exteriors  has  modified  itself  perfectly  to 
these  requirements  without  losing  artistic  char- 
acter. The  practice  of  Paris,  then,  seems  to 
point  to  the  following  conclusions.  (1)  The 
architects  of  a  given  time  and  place  should  be 
nearly  of  one  mind  as  to  the  character  of  their 
buildings,  the  general  architectural  style  to  be 
employed,  and  the  general  use  of  materials  and 
the  like.  (2)  The  interior  should  be  allowed  to 
express  itself  very  freely  in  the  exterior  by 
means  of  fenestrations,  grouping  of  roofs,  and 
the  like.  (3)  The  artist  who  undertakes  a 
new  building  must  really  be  content  to  give 
to  it  a  great  deal  of  patient  thought  and  to 
elaborate  his  interior  with  constant  mental 
reference  to  the  exterior  which  is  to  accompany 
it.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  appears 
that  there  may  grow  up  in  any  country,  among 
any  modem  people,  an  architecture  with  a  cer- 
tain satisfying  quality,  a  certain  intellectual 
merit  appealing  to  our  reason  and  our  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  At  present  it  docs  not 
appear  that  great  artistic  beauty  can  be  jjro- 
cured  in  this  way.  That  seems  to  he  hardly 
within  our  reach  because  of  that  lack  of  intelli- 
gence in  purely  decorative  work  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  all  modern  European  jxjoples,  and 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  many  pages  of 
the  present  work.  —  R.  S. 

DESIGN  (II.).  Ancient  Art  and  Modem 
Position.  Ancient  styles  of  architecture  had 
this  in  common,  that  they  were  all  traditional. 
Even  at  the  Renaissance  the  movement  was  a 
general  one,  and  the  style  of  building  was  only 
a  reflection  of  a  style-thought,  although  the 
inner  principle  was  then  gradually  changed. 
Many  a  gre^t  mind  dealt  with  architecture  at 
this  period,  and  many  original  characteristics 
were  shown  in  individual  works ;  but  the  cen- 
tral principle  —  the  compelling  idea  from  first 
to  last  —  was  a  desire  to  show  a  mastery  in 
the  scholarship  of  ancient  art.  When  this 
scholarship  had  covered  the  field  of  research, 
a  break  in  the  development  was  inevitable,  and 
another  point  of  departure  in  the  scholarship 
of  past  art  had  to  be  found.  The  (rothic  art 
of  France  and  England  was  now  explored  and 
copied,  but  just  in  the  same  way  that  Roman 
art  had  been.  The  form  only  was  Gothic,  the 
principle  was  still  the  Renaissance  one  of 
scholarship.     The  consent  to  this  Gothic  Re- 
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naissancc  was  not  nearly  so  unanimous  as  the 
consent  to  the  Renaissance  proper,  and,  since 
the  breakdown  of  the  Grothic  revival,  we  have 
had  a  series  of  attempts  of  the  same  kind ;  each 
of  them,  however,  has  embraced  less  ground 
and  has  lasted  for  a  shorter  time  than  the  one 
before  it.  There  is,  perhaps,  this  difference  in 
the  two  revivals,  that  in  the  former  one  scholar- 
ship was  the  avowed  end,  while  of  the  latter 
one  some  people  have  said  that  the  aim  was  to 
find  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new  growth ; 
but  in  any  case  the  departure  was  never  made. 

Others  have  hoped  that  a  "modem  style" 
would  come  of  the  use  of  new  materials;  but 
this  is  easily  seen  to  be  fallacious,  as  the  real 
question  is  of  the  spirit  which  is  to  enlighten 
all  our  work,  not  of  the  matter  of  a  small  part 
of  it.  Is  our  architecture  to  be  "  modem  art," 
when  steel  and  aluminum  are  used,  and  not 
"art"  when  wood  and  stone  are  employed? 

What  is  wanted  is  the  art  which  shall  use 
all  materials  in  a  fine  and  reasonable  way,  mak- 
ing the  forms,  moreover,  carry  some  spirit-con- 
tenting quality  which  we  call  Beauty.  In  tiie 
second  place  we  must  raise  the  level  of  tiie 
whole  range  of  building  art  instead  of  shutting 
out  all  but  a  small  fraction  from  our  purview ; 
for  the  few  siipreme  works  will  only  spring  up 
where  there  is  a  wide  basis  of  good  common 
building.  Thirdly,  we  need  some  point  of  view 
which  shall  interest  all  the  workers  employed, 
for  a  building  is  no  mere  design ;  it  is  a  thing 
shaped  by  millions  of  handstrokes,  and  these 
strokes  must  all  be  guided  by  intellect  and 
heart.  I  claim  for  the  sphere  of  modem 
architecture  all  buildings,  all  materials  used 
in  their  construction,  and  all  the  workmanship 
involved  in  erecting  them.  The  real  purpose 
of  our  art  is  the  expressive  use  of  materials  for 
the  satisfaction  of  worthy  needs.  Ancient  work 
should  properly  be  used  as  a  body  of  ready-made 
experiment  and  as  a  glass  for  self-criticism. 
Within  the  phenomena  of  the  architectural 
styles  there  are  certain  large  principles  common 
to  all  vital  porioils,  and  it  is  these  principles 
which  will  still  form  the  positive  conditions 
of^  modem  architecture. 

Although  our  wide  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  past  art  has  been  one  of  many  causes  for  our 
present  sterility  in  production,  we  shall  best  at- 
tempt to  rectify  this,  not  by  seeking  to  forget 
the  past,  but  by  seeking  another  point  of  out- 
look,— a  larger  view  and  the  recombination 
that  follows  minute  analysis.  He  who  at  this 
time  knows  best  what  the  constant  spirit  of 
past  art  has  been  knows  best  what  its  future 
may  be. 

All  design  is  a  dealing  with  certain  problems 
in  the  light  of  a  body  of  observation  and  experi- 
ence. As  to  general  arrangement,  we  are  mostly 
agreed  that  the  first  consideration  should  be 
utility,  and  as  to  construction  that  it  should 
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be  governed  by  stability.  Beyond  this,  there 
is  no  agreement  as  to  elements  and  no  recog- 
nized basis  of  criticism,  other  than  that  of 
archaeological  correctness — judgment  by  author- 
ity ;  and  modem  architecture  in  this  respect  is 
in  the  position  of  early  science  before  it  was  re- 
generated by  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
experiment.  All  criticism  of  art  which  is  not 
a  mere  expression  of  "taste"  comes  to  this, — 
it  is  either  a  statement  of  "  authority '*  or  it 
examines  a  work  "according  to  reason."  It  is 
those  organon  of  reason  as  applied  to  modern 
design  which  we  are  here  concerned  with. 

Proportion.  Before  passing  on,  I  should 
like  to  examine  the  scholastic  theories  of  de- 
sign, but  I  must  content  myself  with  a  few 
words  on  proportion  and  symmetry.  That 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  scries  of  agree- 
able relations  generally  applicable  is  a  dogma 
which  has  been  almost  unquestioned.  But  this 
perfect  relation  can  only  be  in  the  agreement  of 
the  object  witii  all  its  conditions,  as  a  perfect 
tree  is  differentiated  into  palm  or  oak  according 
to  latitude,  and  these,  again,  in  their  size  and 
character  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  sev- 
eral soils,  ruling  winds,  and  so  on.  Proportion 
in  architecture  is  nothing  but  a  relation  of  parts 
conditioned  by  utility,  materiala,  scale,  and  habit. 
All  the  talk  about  proportion,  from  Alberti  to 
Chambers,  only  resulted  in  the  copying  of  mar- 
ble buildings  in  brick  covered  with  plaster,  and 
in  fixing  the  relations  of  parts  in  buildings  of 
different  scale.  Now,  a  true  proportion  can 
only  exist  when  there  is  a  just  relation  between 
weights  and  supports,  and  if  the  materials  or 
the  scale  is  changed  this  equilibrium  is  destroyed. 
For  instance,  increase  the  Parthenon,  and  the 
area  of  the  supports  is  only  increased  according 
to  the  square,  while  the  weight  increases  by  the 
cube.  Convenience  again  dictates  much  which 
passes  for  abstract  proportion  ;  for  example,  the 
ordinary  two  squares  of  a  doorway  ;  and  doubt- 
less if  we  were  accustomed  to  n)ll  into  a  room 
horizontally  the  "  right  proportion  "  of  3  feet  6 
inches  to  7  feet  0  inches  would  be  just  the  other 
way  about.  Many  attem]>ts  have  been  made  to 
prove  that  the  Gothic  churches  were  set  out  })y 
some  method  of  squaring  or  triangulation ;  but 
the  great  latitude  in  the  application  of  the 
squares  and  triangles  —  fitting  them  either  to 
the  inside,  the  centre,  or  the  outside  of  walls, 
and  then  adding  a  margin  for  error  —  amounts 
rather  to  disproof,  and  the  historical  study  of 
such  buildings  as  Chartres  and  Westminster 
shows  that  they  overlie  earlier  buildings,  the 
foundations  of  which  were  the  governing  condi- 
tions in  planning  them. 

Symmetry.  An  attempt  has  also  been  made 
to  make  a  dogma  of  symmetry.  There  is  (1)  the 
symmetry  in  all  directions,  as  the  sphere;  (2) 
the  axial  symmetry,  as  of  a  prism  or  a  tree ; 
(3)  the  symmetry  to  a  plane,  as  of  a  man  or  a 
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ship ;  (4)  balance  ;  (5)  irregularity.  What  is 
usually  meant  by  synunetry  in  architecture  is 
symmetry  on  both  sides  of  a  vertical  plane  (3), 
and  it  is  at  once  evident  that  it  is  a  great  and 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  field.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  much  in  symmetry :  where  the  pur- 
pose of  a  building  is  all  gathered  up  at  a  centre 
there  is  likely  to  be  an  approximation  to  (2), 
or  even,  as  far  as  possible,  in  some  topes  and 
tomb  chambers,  to  (1).  Where  the  purpose  of 
a  building  develops  as  we  enter  it,  as  in  an 
Egyptian  temple,  or  where  performers  and  au- 
dience have  to  be  considered,  a  symmetry  along 
the  plane  of  action  is  certainly  appropriate,  just 
as  the  symmetry  of  an  animal  and  a  ship  is  to 
the  planes  of  movement.  Even  where  the  pur- 
pose of  a  building  is  more  complex,  as  in  a  house, 
it  is  probable  that  there  should  be  always  some 
attempt  at  balance  of  parts  as  expressive  of 
thought  and  order ;  the  extreme  of  irregularity, 
indeed,  is  unthinkable. 

Order.  The  general  law  in  regard  to  these 
abstract  considerations  is  the  desirability  of  onler, 
which  itself  is  based  on  convenience  and  on  ideas 
derived  from  the  harmony  in  nat lire's  order. 

Unity.  A  close  study  of  examples  of  ancient 
art  shows  many  minor  at^justments  of  parts, 
such  as  the  use  of  curved  surfaces  and  inclined 
lines  in  Greek  architecture.  These  refined  modi- 
fications are  often  explained  as  if  they  were 
intended  as  optical  corrections  made  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  square  and  the  straight 
appear  square  and  straight  to  the  eye,  which 
would  otherwise  mistx)nceive  them.  The  gen- 
eral principle  is  more  certainly  expressed  in 
what  a  practical  man  would  call  "  taking  off 
the  hardness,"  a  harmonizing  the  quantities  by 
mixing  them ;  for  instance,  if  we  look  at  a  man 
or  a  tree  we  see  that  every  part  is  "shaded" 
into  the  next.  We  may  find  a])proximations  to 
geometrical  solids  in  simple  objec'ts,  but  we  are 
not  likely  to  find  a  c\i\ye  or  prism  forming  a 
part  of  an  organism.  A  Greek  portico  contains 
the  rounded  surfaces  of  the  statues,  the  cylin- 
drical shafts,  the  inclined  pediment,  the  vertical 
walls.  The  adjustments  "sweetened  "  all  these 
together.  The  ordinary  theory  fits  only  one  point 
of  view,  and  indeed  is  merely  a  front  elevation 
(on  paper)  explanation.  The  "imperceptible 
correction  "  of  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  for 
instance,  is  a  very  obvious  incorrectness,  when 
the  steps  are  seen  from  the  end.  The  principle 
of  "sweetening,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite 
general,  and  the  irregularities  of  Gothic  work 
conduce  to  the  same  unity  in  the  total  result. 
In  the  simplest  case  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
mean  between  extremes,  as  for  instance  black, 
white,  and  gray,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  in- 
clined ;  and  three  colours  or  tones,  at  least,  are 
required  to  give  colour. 

Adaptability.  Essential  character  is  an- 
other desideratum,  —  every  building  and  detail 
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should  be  shaped  so  as  best  to  express  its  typi- 
cal character.  A  spire  may  be  high ;  the  gloiy 
of  a  dome  is  its  expanse. 

Beyond  these  general  rules,  which  we  gather 
from  a  wide  observation  of  past  art,  —  rules 
rather  too  negative  and  academically  elegant  for 
the  practical  builder,  —  there  are  other  great 
conditions  which  must  ever  form  the  positive 
groundwork  of  all  progressive  schools  of  building. 

Nature,  Man's  building  work,  when  the 
product  of  healthy  and  stable  conditions,  is  as 
much  a  part  of  nature  as  a  bee's  or  a  bird's. 
Harmony  with  the  rest  of  nature  is  the  great 
rule,  and  old  building  work  is  the  crowning  in- 
terest of  landscape.  "  Architecture,"  says  W. 
Morris,  "means  the  moulding  and  altering  to 
human  needs  of  the  very  face  of  the  earth." 
While  the  influence  of  nature  on  architecture 
is  largely  in  a  spiritual  or  epical  quality,  —  to 
be  seen  in  the  work  of  the  hands  of  those 
whose  hearts  beat  close  to  the  bosom  of  the 
earth,  —  nature  will  also  furnish  well-defined 
positive  conditions  which  result  in  the  differ- 
encing of  local  types  where  buildings  are  grown 
on  the  spot,  and  not  "designed"  through  the 
post  office.  It  is,  moreover,  as  much  the  great 
reservoir  of  artistic  ideas  as  of  electrical  force. 
All  flourishing  periods  of  art  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  a  going  back  to  nature,  and  naturalism 
has  been  one  of  the  constant  elements  of  style 
from  prehistoric  times  to  the  present  day.  Now, 
it  is  with  these  constant  elements  of  style  that 
architecture  as  an  idea  is  alone  concern^.  We 
must  bury  the  dead  body  of  the  styles  —  improp- 
erly called  "revived"  when  they  are  only  ex- 
humed — and  open  our  hearts  to  nature.  To  get 
on  practical  designing  terms  with  nature  we  must 
exchange  the  botanist's  and  painter's  way  of 
looking  at  the  world  for  the  observation  of  other 
facta  of  form  and  colour  —  the  plan  and  pattern 
of  things ;  but  the  highest  purpose  in  ornamen- 
tation, as  in  all  art,  is  the  gathering  out  of  na- 
ture of  those  particular  facts  and  expressions 
best  fitted  for  a  given  purpose.  Give  us  fresh 
observations  of  nature,  and  it  must  delight  us ; 
give  us  scholarship,  ami  at  -best  we  can  only 
say  that  you  are  clever. 

TradUioii,  By  this  group  of  positive  con- 
ditions I  mean  the  great  store  of  past  experi- 
ence, remote  or  recent.  To  make  these  prop- 
erly available,  our  present  methods  of  studying 
the  monuments  must  be  reversed ;  instead  of 
studying  them  archaeologically  we  must  study 
them  as  essays  in  practical  building,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  We  should  put  aside  the  curi- 
ous and  the  highly  specialized,  and  look,  on  the 
contraiy,  for  what  was  universal  —  the  central 
stem  of  the  development  of  building.  If  we 
will  thus  concern  ourselves  less  with  styles,  and 
regard  these  old  facts  from  our  proper  stand- 
point, the  whole  body  of  this  past  experience  is 
ours  to  profit  by.     We  should  observe  what  re- 
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suits  were  the  direct  outcome  of  the  use  of  cer- 
tain materials :  the  enamelled  brick  encased 
walls  of  Assyria  and  Persia,  the  granite  and 
marble  monolith  building  of  Thebes  and  Athens, 
and  the  solid  mortar  masonry  of  Rome.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  wall,  we  might  explore  all  the 
developments  of  arching,  doming,  and  vaulting. 
The  wall,  the  pillar,  the  arch  are  ours,  but  not 
the  Egyptian  or  Romanesque  varieties.  We 
should  get  much  more  from  such  a  process  than 
from  collecting  drawings  of  "  featiures  "  and  try- 
ing to  recombine  them  in  the  drawing-master 
designs  we  call  Classic  or  (rothic.  We  should 
look  at  the  piecing  of  the  stones  together  in  the 
plain  wall,  the  texture  of  the  plastering,  the 
colour  of  the  tiles,  the  durability .  of  the  cast 
lead,  the  method  of  applying  rough  cast.  As 
builders  we  want  the  methods,  not  the  results. 
But  above  all,  we  nmst  use  old  art  as  an  incen- 
tive and  a  witness  to  the  fact  that,  of  old,  art  had 
a  message,  and  we  must  learn  to  read  its  final 
expressional  result  as  a  work  of  art.  To  attempt 
to  revive  one  given  style  is  to  exclude  the  others ; 
the  whole  of  past  art  experience  is  ours,  and  out 
of  the  critical  use  of  past  tradition  considered 
as  a  whole  we  must  build  up  a  current  custom, 
a  tradition  of  our  own. 

We  must  not  study  Greek  as  Greek,  nor 
Gothic  as  (rothic ;  but  see  in  them  only  phases 
of  the  one  universal  art.  As  we  look  into  the 
mirror  of  history  at  the  arts  of  men,  we  see  that 
the  images  presented  to  us  are  not  isolated ; 
every  phenomenon,  every  period,  overlies  and  is 
interwoven  with  all  the  rest;  all  is  movement, 
flux,  and  change,  but  all  is  one.  Recognizing 
thus  that  not  Classic  or  Romantic  alone,  but  the 
whole  of  art  is  ours,  we  see  that  the  essence  of  re- 
vivalism must  be  in  not  being  open  to  the  influence 
of  past  art,  but  in  arbitrary  shutting  off  of  all 
but  one  set  of  influences.  The  student  of  archi- 
tecture should  seek  to  estimate  the  value  of  this- 
or  that  structural  method  for  present-day  mate- 
rials and  common  needs,  and  try  to  read  the 
expression  of  old  art  so  that  he  may  learn  ta 
express  to-day's  motives.  Let  him,  in  a  word, 
BO  far  as  he  studies  past  art,  classify  his  ob- 
servations in  structural  and  artistic  categories, 
and  not  according  to  geography  and  chronology. 
The  one  will  prove  a  knowledge  of  art;  the 
other  a  knowledge  about  art.  Whatever  sug- 
gestions he  gathers  in  this  way  must  be  purged 
of  the  local  and  particular  ;  for  instance,  we 
may  leani  much  about  building  with  large 
stones  from  the  Greeks,  but  there  must  be  no 
pretence  of  Ionic  or  Doric  in  modem  art.  Wo 
may  learn  much  of  story  and  romance  from 
Grothic  work,  and  certain  methods  of  handling- 
from  the  Renaissance;  but  there  must  not  be 
anything  deliberately  mediaeval  or  Italian  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  oiu*  own  work. 

Need.  A  third  cornerstone  of  a  positive 
foundation  for  modem  design  is  Utility.     At 
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first  sight  there  seems  little  danger  of  this 
being  forgotten,  for  supply  and  demand  are 
veiy  well  atfjusted.  But  need  does  not  mean 
the  same  thing  as  demand,  and  a  wise  consid- 
eration of  what  are  true  needs  would  carry  us 
far  and  give  us  nearly  all  we  want.  This  low- 
est, tinnest  groiuid  for  art  should  at  once  —  if 
we  could  only  realize  the  things  which  we  really 
require  —  give  us  a  well-onlered  country,  clean 
towns,  workmanlike  building,  bright  colour, 
light  in  our  rooms,  and  shelter  at  our  doors, 
and  we  Bhould  not  for  long  lack  an  interested 
public — intelligent  craftsmen,  and  beauty 
would  soon  spring  uj)  by  the  way,  for  beauty 
is  to  art  what  happiness  is  to  conduct.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  possible  for  a  work  at  the 
present  moment  not  to  recall  some  one  phase 
of  past  art  more  than  another  ;  but  these  stig- 
mata of  the  styles  are  measures  of  our  weak- 
ness, not  of  our  strength ;  and  if  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  "  design  "  together  without  Greek  or 
Gothic,  it  woul<l  be  possible,  when  it  is  once 
made,  to  hunt  out  every  known  trick  of  style, 
pilasters,  eggs  and  tongues,  pinnacle.^,  gargoyles, 
and  all  tlie  rest;  and  then  to  make  a  concen- 
trated ap])eal  to  the  imagination  in  some  little 
panel  of  scidpture  or  piece  of  precious  material. 

Materials.  A  fourth  group  of  p^jsitive  con- 
ditions, those  given  by  the  materials  we  use,  is  in 
many  respei^ts  the  most  important  of  all.  It 
is  not  by  an  impossible  return  to  some  art 
Eden,  a  general  a<rreement  as  to  a  jwint  of  de- 
parture and  a  \miit  of  view,  but  by  a  common- 
sense  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  1)y  reasonable 
methods  of  workmanship,  and  by  the  sini]jle 
expression  of  oiu-  delight  in  making  things,  that 
we  shall  fonn  a  hcIkhiI  of  art. 

Beyond  the  initial  im]>ossibility  of  oiu*  doing 
work  like  the  old,  Ix^cause  we  are  motleni,  there 
are  further  impossibilities  as  to  materials  and 
labour.  For  instance,  in  the  ]Middle  Ages  it 
was  often  cheai>er  to  use  tinil)er  in  large  bulk 
rather  than  to  cut  it  down  with  great  lalx)ur ; 
and  an  £lizal)ethan  author  tells  its  how  the 
curved  br.aces  in  old  timl)er-franie<l  houses 
"  came  of  husbtindry  in  dealing  with  their  ma- 
terials," and  what  Ix'fore  was  rejected  as  crooked 
"doth  now  come  in  the  fronts  and  best  parts 
of  the  work."  Thus,  the  naturally  bent  tim- 
ber, by  the  excellent  device  of  the  craftsman, 
became  a  new  beauty,  and  sui^h  eironomic  de- 
velopment has  ever  led  t^)  new  forms.  And 
this  is  the  rciison  that  none  but  those  who  deal 
with  materials  at  first  hand  can  design  any- 
thing really  fresh  and  lasting.  Consider  this 
further,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  materials,  but 
to  the  t<x)ls.  All  right  "  finish  "  of  surfaces 
and  appropriate  ornamentation  are  direct  out- 
comes of  the  tools  in  the  hands  of  a  thinker; 
a  potter,  for  instance,  thinks  with  his  thumb. 
He  may  begin  with  an  idea,  but  the  pot  insists 
on  developing  in  its  own  way.     If,  however,  a 
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"  deBigner  "  attempts  to  design  a  pot  he  can  only 
at  best  generalize  a  notion  from  a  number  of 
pots  done  by  potters.  How  can  any  one  not  a 
glass  blower  know  in  any  fresh  way  what  good 
form  or  workmanship  in  glass  ist  The  same 
consideration  applies  to  textiles  and  all  other 
arts ;  the  Greek  ornamentation,  which  has  been 
copied  by  thousands  of  miles  for  hundreds  of 
years  by  connoisseurs  of  exquisite  taste,  was 
developed  at  the  brush  end  by  common  potteiy 
painters ;  and  our  very  alphabets,  as  is  acknow- 
ledged, were  never  designed  by  grammarians,  but 
chang^  in  form  as  the  tool  used  in  writing 
changed.  All  ornamentation  may  be  defined 
as  worthy  thought  expressed  in  the  language 
of  the  tool.  Once,  long  ago,  a  Chinese  potter 
found  that  a  certain  pigment  fired  on  a  certain 
body  produced  a  heavenly  blue.  Another  foimd 
that  baking  under  certain  conditions  made  the 
glaze  crackle.  A  Persian  found  out  lustring; 
and  another  liked  the  accidental  running  of 
colours  we  admire  in  Rho<lian  ware.  What  is 
true  of  these  is  true  of  building.  Suppose  a 
doorway  is  needed,  or  a  font,  or  capital ;  a  man 
who  knows  how  stone  is  obtained  in  convenient 
sizes,  and  who  knows  its  pleasant  qualities  of 
surface  when  treated  in  a  certain  way,  tries,  by 
the  smallest  modification  of  the  original  masses, 
to  get  a  suitable  fonn  for  the  jamb,  or  bowl,  or 
weight  l)earer.  This  is  the  law  of  all  stone 
design  and  the  line  of  evolution  of  all  fit  mould- 
ings ;  the  best  figure  sculptures,  even,  are  those 
in  which  the  final  work  still  retains  the  evidence 
of  the  log  or  block  from  whence  they  were  hewn. 
This,  indiHMl,  is  one  great  distinction  between 
ancient  sculpture  and  mtxlem  figure  work  :  one 
was  cut  out  of  a  block  of  stone  by  the  thinking 
workman ;  the  modem  method  has  been  to  fin- 
ish a  full-size  mixlel  in  clay,  and  copy  that  into 
stone.  In  building,  this  "  blockiuess  "  is  of  the 
gn^atest  imj>ortance,  our  jx)wer  of  following  the 
rciusoning  of  the  workman  hemg  of  the  essence 
i>f  our  pleasure  in  a  work  of  art.  All  the  de- 
tails of  a  building  shoidd  first  be  functional,  of 
the  nature  of  bearing  blocks,  sheltering  projec- 
tions, protecting  margins,  and  so  on ;  and  then 
each  one  nmst  be  made  suitable  for  its  special 
purpose  by  si)ecial  thought.  It  thus  becomes 
organic  and  tndy  original. 

Moulding  is  a  minor  modification  of  fonn, 
often  done  for  a  useful  pur]X)se,  as  for  rounding 
an  e<1ge  or  forming  a  drip.  It  is  usual  to  confuse 
moulding  with  the  objects  moulded ;  cornices  or 
architraves,  if  functional,  are  not  necessarily 
moulded.  All  our  merely  ornamental  cornices 
are  to  be  traced  back  historically  to  the  fact 
that  when  the  early  Greeks  built  temples  with 
mud  walls  they  projected  the  wooden  rafters  to 
form  a  shelter,  and  put  a  "^ide  terra-cotta 
gutter,  forming  a  cyma,  on  the  top.  "A  bold 
plaster  cornice"  around  a  drawing-room  is  a 
modem  plagiarism  of  Greek  thinking. 
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All  consideration  of  architectural  results  leads 
us  back  to  material  determining  conditions,  and 
there  are  infinite  possibilities  open  for  natural 
growth  to  that  architecture  which  shall  once 
again  examine  the  groundwork.  When  a  seri- 
ous general  interest  is  taken  in  erecting  buildings 
for  noble  uses,  we  shall  find  in  these  consider- 
ations of  materials,  need,  tradition,  and  nature, 
all  that  is  required  to  build  up  a  positive  style 
of  architecture. 

Beyond  this,  fine  schools  of  architecture  show 
evidence,  in  their  expressional  result,  of  the  rul- 
ing thought  of  the  several  ages  of  which  they 
were  part :  the  hieratic  mysticism  of  Egypt, 
the  political  culture  of  Greece,  the  vitality  and 
romanticism  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  This  qual- 
ity, which  I  venture  to  call  expressionism,  is, 
in  truth,  present  in  all  work  to  those  who  can 
read  the  language  of  men's  art ;  it  is  only  a 
question  of  greater  or  less  nobility  at  Athens 
or  Amiens,  or  London  and  New  York.  Poetry 
has  been  said  to  be  a  criticism  of  life ;  all  seri- 
ous art  is  a  criticism  of  ourselves,  and  exactly 
what  we  put  into  the  constructive  argument 
will  tell  in  the  result :  choice  of  material  for  its 
lastingness,  harmony  with  environment,  careful 
workmanship,  skilful  acyustment, — all  these 
are  written  across  it,  and  these  form  its  proper 
style. 

One  final  word  in  regard  to  our  own  contem- 
porary and  future  style,  to  express  dissent  from 
those  who  would  call  it  eclectic.  Let  those  who 
pursue  eclecticism  as  an  ideal  call  themselves  ec- 
lectics, by  all  means ;  but  so  far  as  modem  work 
is  growing  and  coherent,  based  on  the  right  hand- 
ling of  material,  it  is  not  eclectic.  Is  this  modem 
spirit  in  art  best  left  otherwise  unnamed,  or  is 
there  something  in  a  name  which  reacts  on 
thought  and  precipitates  ideas  which  before  only 
floated  in  the  mind  vague  and  unfixed  ?  I  incline 
to  the  refusal  of  all  labels.  Naturalism  will  not 
do  unless  it  is  stretched  to  cover  the  cmdest 
abstraction ;  nor  realism,  unless  it  includes  the 
uttermost  of  romance ;  nor  humanism,  which 
has  been  limited  by  association  with  the  renais- 
sance. But  if  a  name  must  be  found  it  should 
be  wide  enough  to  include  all  these  together  and 
to  cover  the  whole  grouml  between  the  four 
cardinal  points  of  art  —  nature,  tradition,  re- 
quirement, material.  Might  the  builders  and 
craftsmen  amend  the  impressionist  art  of  the 
painters  into  expressionist  art ! 

—  W.  R  Lethaby. 

DESJABDINS,  ANTOINE  ;  architect ;  b. 
July  25,  1814  (at  Lyons,  Framie) ;  d.  1863. 

Desjardins  studied  architecture  first  at  Lyons, 
and  afterward  entered  the  atelier  of  Jaques 
Fdlix  Duban  (see  Duban,  J.  F.)  at  the  J^cole 
des  Beaux  Ai-ts  (Paris).  In  1848  he  was 
made  diocesan  architect  at  Lyons,  and  in  1854 
architect  in  chief  of  that  city.  At  Lyons  he 
restored  the  H6tel  de  Ville  and  built  the  new 
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wing  of  the  Palais  des  Arts,  the  monumental 

fountains  of  the  Place  Louis  X/K,  and  the 

Pla4^  de  r Im2)4ratrice,  etc. 

Maurice  du  Seigneur,  in  Planat*s  Encyclopedie 
de  V architecture, 

DESPATCH  TUBE.  The  conveying  tube 
or  pipe  in  a  pneumatic  despatch  system. 

DESSnS  DE  CHEMINEE.  The  space 
above  a  chimney  piece  treated  architecturally, 
or  filled  with  a  painting  or  other  work  of  art. 
This  definition  excludes  the  hood  of  a  mediaeval 
chimney,  and  includes  only  the  treatment  of  the 
flat  piece  of  wall  fonning  the  front  of  the  chim- 
ney breast,  and  usually  applies  only  to  a  panel, 
canvas,  or  the  like  which  fills  but  a  small  part 
of  it.  The  family  portrait  or  other  large  pic- 
ture which  often  occupies  the  space  above  the 
mantelpiece  in  old  English  houses  is  hardly 
called  by  this  name,  which  implies  rather  a 
treatment  in  strict  accordance  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  room. 

DESSUS  DE  FENfiTRE ;  DESSUS  DE 
PORTE.  In  interior  decoration  the  space  above 
a  window  or  door  which,  in  the  styles  of  the 
eighteenth  centvuy,  were  often  filled  with  a 
painting  of  importance  or  a  carved  and  partly 
gilded  panel.  The  terms  have  been  to  some  extent 
Englished,  as  over-door  panel,  and  the  like. 

DESTR]^,  JUUEN ;  architect. 

In  June,  1651,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  (b.  1605 ; 
d.  1665)  authorized  the  constmction  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Lille  (Nord,  France),  then  a 
city  of  Flanders,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  following  year  the  plans 
were  presented  ])y  Julien  Destr^,  maUre  ing^- 
niaire  et  architecte,  according  to  which  the 
building  was  constructed. 

Palustre,  La  Benaissance  en  France^  Vol.  L 

DETAIL.  In  building,  or  the  design  for  a 
building,  a  part  small  in  proportion  to  a  larger 
whole.  Thus,  the  details  of  a  church  include 
not  merely  each  separate  sculptured  capital, 
base,  tracerietl  window,  or  the  like,  but  also  the 
whole  of  the  porch,  of  a  flying  buttress  with  its 
pinnacle  and  the  sculpture  decorating  it,  etc. 
If  one  were  to  make  a  relev^  of  S.  Peter's,  in 
Rome,  the  separate  drawing  in  which  the  curi'^a- 
ture  of  the  dome  was  accurately  plotted  would 
be  the  drawing  of  a  detail,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
detail  drawing ;  and  in  like  manner  the  careful 
representation  of  one  of  the  capitals,  or  of  a 
single  panel  of  the  mosaic  within,  would  be  u 
detail ;  but  so  would  be  a  drawing  of  one  whole 
section  of  the  dome  w^ith  its  panels  of  mosaic  in 
their  due  succession.  Details,  then,  and  the 
drawings  of  details,  are  treated  here  altogether 
purposely,  because  it  is  mainly  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  designs  that  the  term 
is  used.  One  rarely  speaks  of  the  details  of  an 
existing  church  porch  from  which  he  is  receiving 
pleasure,  though  it  would  still  be  common  to 
say  that  the  porch  was  fine  in  detail. 
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A  sulyect  which  has  not  received  sufficient 
attention  is  the  extraordinaiy  effect  of  elabo- 
rate detail  upon  the  general  design  of  a  build- 
ing. It  is  rather  customary  to  speak  of  the 
general  composition  as  if  it  could  be  considered 
independently  of  the  details,  large  and  small. 
In  fact,  however,  the  whole  of  the  effect  of  a 
large  building  may  be  greatly  enhanced  or 
marred  by  the  disposition  of  details,  even  if 
they  are  as  small  as  the  scidpture  of  archi- 
traves or  of  capitals.  Any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  watching  buildings  in  pnx^ess  of  erection 
will  have  noted  that  those  buildings  which  are 
enriched  with  sculpture  are  very  greatly  modi- 
fied by  the  completion  of  that  sculpture  in 
cases  where  it  is  wholly  or  partly  executed 
after  the  stones  have  })een  put  in  place.  The 
library  of  S.  Mark's  would  l)e  altogether  differ- 
ent in  its  effect  upun  the  spectator  if  its  sculp- 
ture were  removed  from  the  spandrels,  the 
smaller  and  the  greater  friezes,  and  the  para- 
j)et.  Buildings  which  are  to  l)e  completed 
without  the  use  of  Bcul])ture  should  be  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  they 
may  be  made  to  prcnluce  without  the  assistance 
of  such  detail ;  and  those  buildings  which  are 
not  to  have  arcadoit,  cohmnades,  piers,  parapets, 
bay  windows,  towers,  or  similar  breaking  up  of 
the  surface  and  variation  of  the  sky  line  should 
}>e  designed  with  a  view  to  doing  without  them. 
This  re<iuirement,  which  seems  obvious,  is  so 
often  disreganled  that  we  all  see  instances  of  a 
church  intended  to  have  a  tower  in  the  future 
standing  many  years  without  this  tower.  Evi- 
dently, something  is  wrong  here ;  either  the 
design  does  not  ret^uire  the  added  detail  of  the 
tower,  in  which  cai^e  it  will  he  spoiled  by  this 
addition  ;  or  it  does  require  that  detail,  and 
should  not  l)c  shown  without  it.  Or  if  a  tower 
bears  too  large  a  j  proportion  to  the  whole  design 
of  a  church  to  be  amsidered  a  detail,  the  same 
tmth  holds  with  rt^ganl  to  a  projecting  j)oroh, 
or  to  the  iuldition  of  granite  columns  with 
carve<l  capitals  and  1  wises,  or  even  to  the  mere 
carvings  of  i)arts  which  have  at  first  been  left 
plain. 

The  most  frequent  solecism  which  is  com- 
mitted by  designers  who  are  thoughtless  of 
those  retjuirements  is  the  taking  of  details  from 
highly  decorative  buildings  of  the  past  to  use 
in  plain  buildings  of  to-<lay,  or  the  reverse. 
The  same  order  which  suits  well  the  elaborate 
and  very  rich  library  of  S.  Mark  would  he  a 
feeble  thing  if  seen  in  a  Iniilding  deprived  of 
other  decorative  detail.  (See  Composition  I.  ; 
Massing ;  Plan  ;  Projet.) 

Modem  writers  have  seldom  interested  them- 
selves in  architec^tural  detail,  because  the  ten- 
dency of  architectural  designing  is  away  from 
the  combination  of  details  to  make  up  a  whole, 
and  in  favour  of  designing  buildings  with  a  sin- 
gle eye   to  massing  and  proportion,  and  the 
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later  addition  of  highly  wrought  sculpture  and 
painting.  The  use  of  detail  in  Roman  impe- 
rial work,  in  which  many  interesting  questions 
were  solved  and  much  valuable  experience 
gained,  has  not  been  studied  in  modem  times ; 
but  see  the  bibliography  under  Roman  Impe- 
rial Architecture.  The  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
detail  only  has  been  carefully  studied.  (See 
bibliography  under  each  of  those  terms.)  For 
the  extreme  view  of  the  value  of  detail  to  a 
building,  see  Ruskin,  Seven  Lumps  of  Archi- 
tect nre  and  Stones  of  Venice;  and  note  espe- 
cially the  often  cited  chapter  on  the  "  Nature 
of  Gothic  "  in  the  latter  work.  —  R.  S. 

DBTAIL  DRAWING.  A  drawing  showing 
the  details  of  a  composition,  or  parts  of  them. 
Such  drawings  are  commonly  made  of  full  size, 
or  on  a  scale  two  or  three  times  greater  than 
the  general  drawings. 

DEVICB.  A  pictorial  or  sculptured  design, 
usually  emblematic  or  symbolical,  expressing  a 
sentiment  and  often  accompanied  by  a  motto  in 
which  the  same  or  a  similar  sentiment  is  put 
into  words.  The  device  (called  also  impresa 
or  imprezza)  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  and  a  simple  one  or  a 
single  element  or  part  of  one  is  often  found  in 
archite<?tural  decoration.  The  device  is  freely 
taken  by  any  person  at  pleasure ;  and  it  differs 
in  this  from  heraldic  bearings  (see  Arms)  which 
are  always  the  direct  gift  or  "grant"  of  a 
suj)erior  auth(^rity. 

DB  WAILLY.     (See  Wailly,  Charles  de.) 

DIABASE.  A  dark  gray  to  black  igneous 
rock,  composed  essentially  of  augite  and  a  soda- 
lime  feldspar.  Also  called  trap  and  more  rarely 
greenstone.  —  G.  P.  M. 

DIACONIA.  A  chamber  or  building  de- 
pendent u])oii  a  church  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  deacon,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  ageti, 
or  infirm  ;  either  as  a  hospital,  asylum,  or  place 
for  di8j)en8ing  charity.  The  term  is  mediteval, 
though  it  is  siiid  to  be  still  used  in  Germany. 

DIACONICON ;  DIACONICIJM.  '  A. 
Originally,  a  place  in  which  the  deacons  kept 
the  vessels  used  for  the  church  8er>'ice ;  hence,  — 

B.  Formerly,  in  general  ecclesiological  usage, 
a  sacristy.  In  Greek  churches,  a  room  corre- 
sponding to  the  sacristy  of  a  Western  church, 
usually  on  the  south  side  of  the  bema  or  sanciu- 
ary,     (Compare  Prothesis.) 

DIAL.  A.  An  instmment  for  determining 
the  h(nir  of  the  day  by  means  of  the  shadow 
Ciist  on  a  graduated  surface.  In  its  simplest 
fonn,  the  non-portable  dial  consists  of  an  iron 
rod  fixed  in  a  wall,  its  shadow  moving  over  a 
series  of  radiating  lines  painted  or  cut  on  the 
masonry  Inflow.     (See  Sun  Dial.)     Hence,  — 

B.  Any  similar  graduated  surface,  especially 
when  circular ;  as  the  face  of  a  clock  or  metre. 

DIAMBTBR.  A,  An  imaginary  line 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle  or  sphere,  and 
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temuDating  in  the  perimeter  or  aurfaco;  a 
aimiiu'  line  in  a  circular  cylinder. 

B.    The  length  of  a  diameter  in  sense  A. 

In  the  aystem  of  proportions  devised  by  the 
ItaliaD  architects  of  the  cLusic  revival  (Vignola, 
Palladio,  Scamozzi,  etc.)  for  the  claasic  orders, 
the  diameter  of  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of 
a  column  was  taken  as  a  standard  of  iliniension 
for  all  parts  of  the  order.  It  was  divided  into 
two  modulea,  and  these  into  "  parts  "  or  minut«s, 
twelve  for  the  Tuscan  anil  Doric,  eighteen  for 
the  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  onlers. 
Other  writers  have  used  other  subdivisions. 

Thia  highly  artificial  analysis  of  the  propor- 
tions, establishing  a  rigid  and  arbitrary  canon, 
was  evidently  unknown  to  the  Romans,  although 
with  their  love  of  system  they  developed  certain 
traditional  mica,  more  or  lesa  flexible.  Vitni- 
viiiH  gives  certain  of  these,  employing  the  term 
eraasitudo  for  the  diameter  of  the  slialt  as  a 
imit  for  certain  meaaurements  and  siMU'ingB ; 
but  he  does  not  make  it  the  liasis  of  a  whole 
system  of  detailed  proportions  as  do  the  Italian 
clasaiciats.  (See  Column  ;  Intercolumniation  ; 
Order;  Shaft.) 

DIAHICTON.  A  kind  of  masonry  nse<l  by 
the  Romans  and  described  by  Pliny  as  having 
the  body  of  the  wall  "  stiiflwl "  (farcire)  with 
broken  material.  The  description  would  fit 
almost  any  of  the  massive  ancient  masonry  in 
the  city  of  Rume. 

DIAMOND.  Generally  the  same  as  lozenge ; 
sometimes  a  square  when  set  diagonally,  or  with 
its  diagonals  respectively  vertical  and  liori/iintal. 
The  tenn  ia  scarcely  to  be  considered  as  technical 
and  is  of  very  tonac  application. 

DIAMOND  WORK.  A  kind  of  mason 
work  in  which  the  pieces  are  set  so  as  to  form 
diamonds  on  the  face  of  the  wall.  (Compare 
Opus  Reticulatum.) 


stant  repetition  of  one,  two,  or  more  simple 
figures  which  connect  with  one  another  more  or 
leaa  closely. 


DooRW*v,  North 


DIASTYI.B. 


A  pattern  for  the  decoration  of 
a  flat  or  unbroken  surface,  consistiDg  of  the  con-     Nov.  13,  1867. 


ing    or   passing 
into     one     an-  S"*"    ,"''    {^""'R    (Ft)RT« 

.,  n,         .,  Ropor),      Notbr      Dams, 

other.    ThuB,  if         parib. 
a  broken  or  wav- 

ing  line  i-onstantly  repeated  and  constantly 
crossing  itself  divides  the  surface  into  alterna- 
tions of  larger  and  smaller  convex  anil  concave 
spaces,  and  if  each  one  of  these  spaces  is  occupied 
by  a  piece  of  leafage,  or 
the  like,  that  is  a  diajier 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
tenn.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently <lerlved  from  the 
tenns  in  different  lan- 
guages signifying  jasper, 
and  refers  to  the  deco- 
rative effect  of  vetningand 
the  like;  although  this  is 
familiarined  by  being  pre- 
pared for  constant  uni- 
form repetition.  —  R.  S. 
viiig  colunms  spaced  with 
ilcar  intercolunmiation  of  three  diameters. 
Some  authorities  give  four  diameters,  but  this 
moy  refer  to  the  spacing  from  axis  to  axis. 
(See  IntercolumniatioQ.) 

DIATONOUS  (pi.  -oni).  In  Greco-Roman 
work,  going  through  a  wall;  said  of  a  bond 
stone. 

DIAZOMA.  A  passage  or  aisle  in  a  Greek 
theatre  concentric  with  the  outer  wall  and  with 
the  orchestra,  and  communicating  with  the 
radial  aisles.  There  was  usually  oidy  one 
diazoma,  dividing  the  auditorium  at  about  the 
centre. 

DICEINSOIT,  WIUJAM ;  architect. 
Between  1671  and  1G80  Dickinson  superin- 
tended the  erection  of  S.  Bride's  church,  London, 
from  designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.     He 
was  surveyor  of  Weatminater  Abbey  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Redgrave,  Dictlonarg  of  ArlitU. 
DIDRON    iAlvrt),    ADOLPHE     NAFO- 
I.toit;  archaeologist;  b.  March  13,  1606;  d. 
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Didron  began  "^'ith  the  study  of  law.  Turn- 
ing his  attention  to  archteology,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Comity  des  monuments  histo- 
riques  newly  established  by  Guizot.  In  1844  he 
established  the  Annalea  Arch^olDgiquea,  Di- 
dron published  Iconographie  chr^tienne,  Hia- 
toire  de  Dieu  (1  vol.  4 to,  Paris) ;  Manuel  dea 
ORuvres  de  bronze  et  d'orfivrerie  du  moyen 
dge  (1  vol.  8vo,  1859);  Iconographie  deVoji^ra 
(1  vol.  8vo,  1864);  and  numerous  important  con- 
tributions to  the  Annalea  ArchMogiques  and 
other  archftH)logical  journals. 

De  Guilhermy,  Didron  in  Annales  ArchMo- 
giquesj  Vol.  25,  p.  377  ;  Notice  Nicrologique  in 
Hevue  Genkrale,  Vol.  25,  1867. 

DIR  The  body  of  a  pedestal  between  the 
base  and  cap,  especially  when  its  form  approaches 
a  cube  or  rectangular  prism. 

DIENZHOFER.     (See  Dinzhofer.) 

DIE  SQUARE  (ai^.).  Having  accurately 
finished  faces  forming  true  right  angles  and 
arrises ;  said  especially  of  timber  when  carefully 
dressed  for  fine  work. 

DIBTTERLIN  (DIETTERLEIN),  WEN- 
DEL  ;  architect,  painter,  and  goldsmith ;  b. 
1550  (at  Strassburg)  ;  d.  1599. 

Dietterlin  owes  his  reputation  to  his  work  on 

civil  architecture  in  five  books,  the  different 

books  appearing  under  different  titles  between 

1593  and  1599.     He  painted  the  ceiling  of  the 

great  hall  of  the  Lusthaua  at  Stuttgart  with 

the    Creation   of  the    World  and   the  Last 

Judgment. 

Seubert,  K\knstler  lexicon;  La  Grande  Ency- 
clopkdie, 

DIGL7PH.  A  member  having  two  vertical 
channels  or  grooves,  without  the  two  lateral 
half  grooves  which  characterize  the  triglyph. 
The  diglyph  is  almost  unknown  in  classic  ar- 
chitecture, the  few  illustrations  given  in  old 
works  being  of  doubtful  accuracy.  (See  Tri- 
glyi)h.) 

DIKE.  Originally  a  trench,  a  digging  of 
any  sort.  In  modem  usage,  a  raised  embank- 
ment or  wall,  thick  in  proportion  to  its  height, 
and  intended  to  resist  the  prcssure  of  water. 
The  embankments  which  kec])  the  sea  from 
ovemmniug  the  shore  of  the  Netherlands  are 
called  dikes,  and  the  Mi8si8si])pi  levees  are  dikes 
also,  though  not  so  calleil.  A  dike  differs  from 
a  dam  in  keeping  water  out  rather  than  re- 
straining the  flow  of  water,  as  of  a  river ;  but 
the  distinction  is  not  absolutely  maintaintMl. 

DILAPIDATION.  Technically,  and  in  Eng- 
lish legal  usage,  the  act  of  ii\juring  or  allowing 
iiyury  to  be  done  to  property  which  is  held  for  a 
time.  The  term  includes  destruction  and  taking 
down  as  well  as  the  result  of  negle<'t.  In  ecclesi- 
astical law,  the  tenn  is  e8i)ecially  in  use  because  an 
incumbent  of  a  benefice  is  bound,  under  certain 
limitations,  to  keep  the  lands  and  buildings  of 
his  residence  in  good  order;   and  because  the 
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appraisal  of  the  ii^juries  which  have  befallen 

them  during  the  incumbency  of  any  one  person 

is  a  matter  of  veiy  serious  consideration  and 

thought,  certain   surveyors  being   particularly 

engaged  in  this  practice. 

Fletcher,  Banister ;  Dilapidations,  a  7>xl-6«>oJt 
for  Ai-chitects  and  Surveyors  in  tabulated  form, 
4th  ed.,  London,  18V1,  1  vol.  12mo. 

—  R.  S. 

DIMENSION.  (For  the  dimensions  of  im- 
portant buildings,  see  size.) 

DIBflENSION  LUMBER  Lumber  which 
is  accurately  sawn  to  certain  specified  or  fixed 
dimensions,  e8])ecially  of  relatively  large  size. 
More  specifically,  in  the  United  States,  such 
lumber  larger  than  scantling.     (See  Lumber.) 

DIMENSION  STONE.  Ashlar,  or  cut  stone, 
as  distinguished  from  rubble ;  especially  when 
cut  to  more  or  less  accurately  specified  dimen- 
sions.    (See  Ashlar ;  Masonry.) 

DIMINISH  (v.  t.),  to  make  smaller;  (v. 
int.),  to  become  smaller. 

The  verb  and  its  derivatives  are  used  in  con* 
nection  with  the  tapering  of  shafts  of  columns 
from  the  largest  diameter  at  the  base  to  the 
smallest  at  the  necking  of  the  capital ;  with  the 
narrowest  rail  of  a  panel  door,  which  is  usually 
at  the  top  and  so  named  in  contradistinction  to 
the  lock  rail  in  the  middle  and  the  bottom  rail ; 
to  an  arch  which  is  less  than  a  com]>lete  semi- 
circle in  curvature,  etc.  The  term  diminishing 
of  a  column  or  diminishing  column  is  sometimes 
used  for  shafts  which  are  conical  merely,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  which  are  cut  with  an 
entasis.  Most  shafts  in  mediaeval  work  are 
cylindrical,  that  is  to  say,  have  no  diminution 
at  all.  —  R.  S. 

DIMINUTION  (as  of  a  shaft).  (See  Dimin- 
ish.) 

DINGLE.  In  local  United  States'  usage, 
an  enclosure  constnicted  about  an  entrance,  as 
a  protection  from  the  weather  (C.  D.).  (See 
Weather  Door,  under  Door ;  Wind  Porch.) 

DINING  ROOM.  The  principal  room  used 
for  mt^als,  and  in  which  the  family  in  a  private 
house,  or  the  guests  in  a  hotel,  or  the  like,  come 
together  at  mealtimes.  It  is  most  generally 
the  only  room  used  in  this  way,  but  compare 
Breakfast  Rtx>m ;  Cafe ;  Lunch  Room.  (For  the 
dining  room  in  the  Roman  hoiise,  see  Cenacu- 
luni ;  (Ecus  ;  Tablinum  ;  Triclinium.)  In  the 
United  States,  it  is  generally  held  that  the  ser- 
vii*e  room  or  the  butler's  pantry  shoidd  be  closely 
connected  witli  tiie  dining-n)om,  and  also  with 
the  kitehen.  Thus,  in  country  houses,  the  whole 
plan  is  very  seriously  affected  and  the  freedom 
of  plaiming  seriously  imfmired  by  the- desire  to 
bring  these  three  important  rooms  into  close 
touch  with  one  another,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  dining  room  is  retiuired  to  have  a  given  ex- 
posure, as  towanl  the  sunset  or  toward  a  certain 
view  supposed  to  be  very  attractive  at  a  certain 
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hour.  The  demand  for  a  very  fihort  route  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  through  the 
service-room  is  not  so  decided  on  the  Continent, 
or  even,  perhaps,  in  England,  the  difference  be- 
ing partly  caused  by  the  more  genend  employ- 
ment by  the  wealthy  of  well-trained  domestics 
in  sufficient  number.  It  is  a  phin  not  without 
its  ailvuntages  in  summer  time  and  in  warmer 
climates  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  to  have  the 
meals  served  in  a  large  hall  which  may  answer 
for  other  purposes,  as  for  the  princif>al  family 
sitting  room.  In  fact,  except  for  the  lingering 
odours  of  certain  dishes,  the  use  of  the  sitting 
room  for  meals  has  many  ailvantages ;  the  room 
can  thus  be  made  much  larger,  and  in  stritrtly 
family  life  nothing  that  is  disagreeable,  and 
much  that  is  pleasant,  results  from  this  ar- 
rangement. The  requirements  for  a  dining 
room  of  a  club  or  hotel  are  obvious,  such  as 
facility  for  ventilation,  the  supply  of  abundant 
light,  and  perfect  ease  of  access  for  the  domes- 
tics on  the  one  hand,  and  the  guests  on  the 
otiier.  —  R.  S. 

DINOCRATE8.     (See  Deinocrat€«.) 

DINZXXNHOrER,  KIUAN  IGNATZ  ; 
architect;  b.  Sept.  1,  1690  (at  Pnigue);  d 
Dec.  17,  1752. 

The  family  of  Dinzenhofer  came  originally 
from  Bam1)erg  in  Bavaria,  where  were  several 
architects  of  that  name.  His  father,  Christoph, 
was  an  architect,  practising  in  Prague  (Bohemia). 
Kilian  went  to  Vienna  in  his  twentieth  year  and 
worked  with  Fischer  von  ETla(;h  (see  Fischer 
von  Erlach,  J.  B.).  He  travelle<l  in  Italy,  France, 
and  England,  and  settled  in  Prague  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1722.  He  was  employed 
on  nearly  all  the  most  important  buildings  under- 
taken at  Prague  at  this  time.  His  chief  work 
is  the  cupola  of  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  at 
Prague. 

AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biographie, 

DlOBJLhLA,,  A.  A  large  ])icture  arranged 
for  public  exhibition  in  a  dark  room  and  made 
almost  deceptive  by  means  of  optical  illusions 
effected  by  the  illumination.     Hence,  — 

B.  A  building  especially  arranged  for  the 
accommodation  and  exhibition  of  such  a  picture. 
Sometimes  with  a  revolving  room  or  "specta- 
torium,"  as  in  that  erected  in  London  in  1822, 
by  Morgan  and  Pugin.     (Compare  Panorama.) 

DIORITB.  A  dark,  usually  greenish  to  black, 
igneous  rock,  composed  mainly  of  hornblende 
and  soda-lime  feldspars ;  also  called  green  stone 
and  traj). — G.  P.  M. 

DIOTO-SAIiVI ;  architect. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  successors 
of  Buscbetus  (see  Buschetus).  His  name  and 
the  date  of  foundation,  1153,  are  found  in  an 
inscription  of  the  baptistery  and  in  an  inscrij)- 
tion  of  the  church  of  S.  Sepulchro  in  Pisa 
(Italy). 

Ilohault  de  Fleury,  Monuments  de  Pise,  p.  54. 
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DZPLiMTUXUS.  In  Roman  building,  a 
particular  form  of  brick.  The  exact  significa- 
tion of  the  word  is  uncertain ;  perhaps  a  brick 
of  double  the  standard  length,  to  be  used  as  a 
header  in  a  bond  course.  (Vitruvius,  II.,  8 ;  see 
A.  P.  S.,  s.  V.) 

DIP  PIPE.  In  Great  Britain,  the  short 
vertical  pijie  connecting  a  water  closet  with  a 
D  trap  (A.  P.  S.).     (See  under  Trap.) 

DIPTERAL.  Composed  of,  or  provided  with, 
two  ro^'s  of  columns;  especially  when  applied 
to  a  Greek  teni])le,  having  two  rows  of  columns 
on  all  sides.     (See  Columnar  Architecture.) 

DIPTERON;  -OS.  A  dipteral  structure 
(Vitruvius). 

DIPTIiON.  In  Greek,  originally,  an  adjec- 
tive; "having  two  doors  or  two  gates."  Used 
absolutely,  and  also  in  Latin,  the  gateway  of 
the  city  of  Athens,  on  the  side  toward  the  cera- 
micon  (keramikos);  also,  the  temple  or  shrine 
of  Janus.  The  Athenian  gate  is  cele]>rated 
because  in  the  immetliate  vicinity  was  a  cemetery 
in  which  have  been  found  many  splendid  sjxjci- 
mens  of  the  Greek  funeral  stele.  It  is  also  the 
only  gate  of  which  some  vestiges  are  left. 

DISCHARGING  PIECE.  Any  piece  or 
meml)er  so  disfiownl  as  to  relieve  a  support- 
ing member  of  a  loa<l  that  would  otherwise  be 
imposed  upon  it,  and  to  transmit  or  discharge 
the  load  to  another  point  or  points.  (See  Dis- 
charging: Arch,  under  An*h.) 

DISH  (v.).  To  form  with  a  depression  of 
the  surface,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
water ;  as  to  prevent  overflow.  A  dished  slab 
to  a  washstand  is  one  ha\'ing  the  general  surface 
depressed  slightly,  leaving  a  rim  about  the  edges. 

DISH  OUT  (v.).  A.  To  <jon8truct  a  frame 
or  cnuUe,  for  a  wve  or  similar  curved  surface ; 
as  by  curved  ribs  at  the  meeting  of  a  ceiling  and 
wall. 

B.    Same  as  Dish. 

DISINTEGRATION.  The  destruction  of 
the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  which  a  body  is 
composed ;  especially  as  applied  to  stone.  It 
is  generally  due  to  the  dcstniction  of  the  cement- 
ing substance  by  the  action  of  frost,  or  water, 
etc.,  as  water  which  has  been  absorbed  into  the 
pores  of  the  stone,  in  freezing  expands  and  throws 
off  grains  and  even  scales  from  the  surface. 

Like  corrosion,  disintegration  can  only  be 
prevented  by  the  ap])lication  of  a  coating  which 
will  keep  out  the  disintegrating  force,  generally 
freezing  water,  from  the  pores  of  the  material. 
In  some  cases  the  action  is  chemical,  as  formerly 
in  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere  of  London,  that 
of  sulphuric  acid  acting  upon  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  etc.  A  coating  of  silicate  of  lime  is  effi- 
cient as  a  protection  for  some  years.  Various 
other  substances  and  pn>ce8ses  are  on  the  market 
for  this  piirpose,  some  of  which  are  applied  with 
heat.     (See  Pre8er>'ation.) 

For  works  of  importance,  stones  should  be 
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selected  which  are  the  least  absorbent,  in  which 
the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is  most  resistant,  or 
whose  chemical  constituents  are  least  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  gases  to  which  they  are  to  be 
exposed.  —  W.  R.  H. 

DI8FEIT8AR7.  Primarily,  that  branch  or 
office  of  a  hospital  which  has  to  do  with  the  di»- 
j)en8i»g  or  giving  out  of  drugs  and  other  things 
necessary  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick.  By  ex- 
tension, and  in  the  large  cities,  an  office  in  which 
out-patients  are  treated,  usually  at  a  very  low 
rate,  or  free  of  charge.  The  term  is  even  ap- 
plied to  that  branch  of  a  sui^giral,  ortho]):edic, 
or  ophthalmic  hospital  where  relief  is  given  by 
simple  oj>erutinns.  Such  establishments  arc 
often  rert)^iz«»<l  and  rcj^ilateil  by  law. 

DISPOSITION.  Tlie  ]>Iacing  of  the  different 
parts  of  a  building;  wiiethcr,  in  plan,  the  differ- 
ent rooms,  passages,  stairciiscH,  (>lusets,  and  the 
like;  or,  in  the  exterior,  the  chief  massifs  and 
the  larger  and  smaller  details.  The  term  may 
be  thought  synonymous  with  Distribution,  but 
there  is  perhajw  a  tendency  to  apj)ly  Disjxwition 
to  the  placing  of  any  one  part  of  the  building, 
or  of  any  one  pnnci[>al  design,  "^ith  its  appurte- 
nances ;  while  Distribution  a])plies  only  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  many  parts  taken  together.  Thus, 
one  might  say  that  the  dis^xisition  of  the  dining 
room  is  excellent,  meaning  thereby  its  placing 
with  regard  to  the  exterior  and  to  the  other 
rooms  of  the  house ;  and  would  say  of  all  the 
rooms  taken  together  that  the  distribution  was 
excellent.  (St^e  Design;  Massing;  Planning; 
Proi)ortion.)  —  R.  S. 

DISSECTING  ROOM.  A  room  necessarily 
largo  and  perfectly  well  lighted  in  whidi  diss(»c- 
tions  of  the  human  Ixxly  are  c{irrie<l  on  for  the 
anatomical  instniction  of  students  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  Apart  from  a  large  bare  room,  the 
requirements  are  nu^rcly  abuntlant  opj)ortunity 
for  washing,  large  cloak  rooms,  usually  funiisheil 
with  separate  lockers  for  the  students  and  dem- 
onstrators, in  which  the  outer  protective  gar- 
ments used  in  the  dissecting  room  can  he  ke])t ; 
refrigerating  chamlx^rs  for  the  j»reservatiim  of 
subjects;  a  crematory  funiace  in  which  great 
heat  can  l)e  maintained  without  danger  to  the 
building;  and  a  most  elaborate  system  of  forced 
ventilation.  The  itleal  dissecting  room  should 
be  closed  to  the  external  air  and  should  depend 
upon  the  ventilation  alone  for  its  siinitation  and 
comfort;  but  it  is  hard  to  induce  building  com- 
mittees to  accept  this  projiosition  even  when  tlie 
dissecting  room  is  practically  unused  through 
the  summer  months.  —  R.  S. 

DISTEMPER.     Same  as  Tem])era. 

DISTEMPER  GROUND.  A  surface  pro])- 
erly  prepared  for  the  laying  of  colour  in  distem- 
per ;  as  de8cri])e<l  under  Tempera. 

DISTILLER7.  A  building  or  buildings,  or 
a  part  thereof,  for  distilling  liquids  of  any  kind, 
especially  spirits. 
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DISTRIBUTION.     (See  Disposition.) 

DISTYLE.  Having  two  columns  in  front ;  a 
term  use<l  in  describing  the  plans  of  classic  buiM- 
ings.     (See  Cohminar  Arehitecture.) 

DISTYI2  IN  ANTIS.  Having  two  col- 
umns in  front  between  antie ;  used  of  temples 
or  shrines  whose  front  porch  ( proitaos)  is  fonuml 
by  prolonging  the  side  walls  of  the  cella  in  Iront, 
finishing  them  with  antie,  and  placing  two  oA- 
umns  between  them,  as  in  the  temple  of  Themis 
at  Rhamnus.     (See  Columnar  Arehitecture.) 

DITRIOL7PH.  ^1.  In  a  Doric  entablature 
the  space  frem  the  centre  of  one  metope  to  that 
of  the  seiH^nd  metope  from  it,  including  thus  two 
trigljrphs. 

B.  In  a  Doric  building,  a  sjiace  ]>etween  two 
columns  such  that  two  triglyphs  inter\'ene  over 
the  intercidumniation  instead  of  one,  as  in  the 
oniinarj'  arrangement. 

DITRIGLTPHIC.  Arranged  with  a  ditri- 
glypii. 

DITTON,  JOHN  DE;  architect. 

In  1320  he  was  ap|)ointeil  clerk  and  keeper 
of  the  king's  works  at  the  Palace  of  Westminster 
and  at  the  Tower  of  London. 

Arch.  Pub.  Soc.  Dictionary. 

DIVAN.  A.  A  council  chaml)er,  court,  or 
state  room,  especially  in  the  Levant  or  amung 
Mohammedan  peoples  generally. 

B.  A  room,  esi)ecially  in  the  Levant,  having 
i»ni'  side  entirely  oj)en,  as  towanl  a  g:irden,  and 
a  li(K)r  raisinl  by  one  or  two  stej)s. 

C.  In  the  West,  a  bnwid  and  l<rtig  seat,  com- 
]M)se<l  of  a  mattress  or  long  cushii>n  cither  laid 
directly  on  the  floor  or  uj)on  a  low  bench,  gener- 
ally against  the  wall ;  distinguished  from  a  sofa 
or  lounge  as  having  no  back  or  arms,  and  as  being 
more  or  less  stationary.  A  similar  raiseil  seat 
or  couch  is  called  in  the  Levant  a  lewan,  and 
the  word  divan  or  deewan  is  usetl  for  the  apart- 
ment. 

D.  By  extension,  among  European  peoples,  a 
smoking  room,  or  a  public  house  or  room  where 
smoking  is  the  chief  eiyoyment.  Grenerally  fur- 
nished with  <livans  in  st^nse  C. — D.  N.  B.S. 

DIVIDERS.  A  pair  of  compasses  having 
Ix^th  legs  terminating  in  points,  for  use  in  laying 
off  given  distances,  or  in  dividing  a  given  dis- 
tance into  a  given  number  of  equal  parts ;  whence 
its  name. 

Bisecting  Dividers.  Dividers  so  ai|justod 
that  the  distances  l)ctwecn  two  pairs  of  points 
have  a  constant  ratio  of  one  half.  (See  next 
tenn.) 

Proportional  Dividers.  Dividers  whose  legs 
extent!  in  both  directions  from  the  pivot,  giving 
two  pairs  of  jwints.  The  pivot  is  movable  along 
a  gra<luateil  scale  so  that  the  distances  betw(^>n 
the  respective  pairs  of  points  may  be  adjusteil 
to  any  given  ratio.  Thus,  if  it  is  desired  to  coj>y 
a  given  drawing  on  a  s<>ale  twice  as  great,  the 
pivot  is  placed  on  the  graduated  scale  so  that 
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the  distance  apaimed  by  one  pair  of  points  will 
ftlways  equal  twice  the  amount  subtended  bj  the 
other  pair.  The  scale  is  graduated  mathemati- 
cally for  other  proportions;  and  there  is  some- 
times,  also,  a  ac^e  giving  the 
ratios  between  the  sides  of 
regular  polygons  and  the 
radii  of  their  respective  cir- 
cumscribing circlee,  so  that  a 
given  circutnfereDce  maj  be 
readily  divided  into  a  de- 
sired number  of  equal  ports. 
—  P.  N.  B.  S. 

DIVHUTT  KAUi.  In 
Scotland,  the  building  or  de- 
partment of  a  university  in 
which  theology  ia  taught. 

DI^TAH.  A  council 
chamber,  court  room,  or  hall 
of  audience ;  the  same  word 
as  Divan,  but  used  in  Eng- 
lish chiefly  in  combination, 
and  as  denoting  special  and 
local  Oriental  apartments. 
Thus,  diwan-i-khas  and  di- 
wan-i-wam  were,  under  the 
Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  the 
one  an  inner  council  cham- 
ber of  the  emperor  himself, 
and  the  other  the  large  gen- 
eral audience  chamber  where 
receptions  were  granted  to 
crowds  of  people.  In  North 
Airica  small  diwans  in  pri- 
vate houses  are  sometimes 
circular,  and  covered  by  cir- 
cular cupolas. 

DOBU.     Same  as  Adobe,  an  American  cor- 
ruption. 

DODBCASTTIiB.     Having  twelve  columns 
in  the  front  row;  said  of  temples  and  buildings 
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lumnar  Architecture.) 
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of  classic  type.  The  only  known  example  in 
antiquity  was  the  Teleatereion  at  Eleusis;  in 
modem  architectiuv  a  conspicuous  dodecastyle 
facade  is  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  facing 


gether  by  means  of  one  (  : 
or  bent  portions,  as  a  lu  ' 
combination,  as  dogtie, 
cally :  — 

A.  A  carpenter's  ins  : 
floor  boards  tightly  toge  I 

B.  A  firedog.     (See  .  . 
DOOANA.     lu  lU 

office  building  for  the  co 
chandise.     In  Venice  tl  : 
customhouse  for  nierch  1 
is  a  very  interesting  bui  : 
ellers  as  filling  the  shar 
nai'  Grande  and  the  i  i 
It  is  a  one-stoiy  build  i 
close  of  the  seventeenth 
DOOITB  PAI.ACB. 
of  a  sovereign  prince  ca  i 
only  two  have  existed,  i 
at  Venice.     The  first, 
Genoa,  has   been  almc 
modem  buildings,  but 
The  beautiftd  building 
called  the  Ducal  Palao 
tlie  quay  (the  Molo)  is 
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century ;  the  wcBtem  face  on  the  Piuzetta  vai 
built  at  a  later  time  in  cloae  imitation  of  the 
fonner.  The  eastern  front  un  the  narrow  can&l 
(Sio  del  Pal&uu)  is  a  remarkable  and  unique 
monument  of  the  Renaitaance,  built  toward  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  three  fronts 
on  the  court  are  of  a  curious  trauaitional  an:hi- 
tecture.  A  magnificent  late  Gothic  doorway 
called  Porta  della  Carta  leads  from  the  Piazzetts 
to  this  great  court,  and  opposite  to  this  is  the 
Giant's  Stoirease,  a  beautiful  work  of  the  Benats- 
■auce.  Some  of  the  halls  and  rooms  of  the 
palace  are  of  peculiar  importance,  architectu- 
rally, or  more  often  because  of  the  paintings  in 
them ;  such  are  the  Sala  del  Hoggior  Consiglio, 
the  S.  dei  Quatro  Porte,  the  S.  del  Scnitinio, 
the  S.  dei  Pregadi  (or  del  Senate),  the  Chie- 
setta,  or  Chapel,  and  the  Aiiti-Chiesetta,  the 
CoUegio,  anil  the  Anti-Collegio. — R.  S. 

DOO  ORATE.  A  mnvable  fire-grate,  in- 
tended to  be  supported  on  ilogs  or  andiruns.  — 
(CD.)    

DOa  KllNNUL.     (Sec  Kennel.) 

OOa  IJX>;  DOO  LBOOED.  (See  under 
Stair.) 

DOO  TOOTB.  A  pyramidal  sculptured  or- 
nament generally  forming  one  of  a  eeries  close 


together,  resembling  a  row  of  teeth.  The  com- 
mon form  has  a  baae,  square  or  approximately 
square,  and  is  formed  by  the  points  of  four  leaves 
radiating  from  a  raise^l  centre.  This  ornament 
is  very  common  in  English  work,  ci«i>eoiaIly  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

DOEHMA.     (See  Tower  of  Silence.) 

DOLci,  aiovAmn  (oiotannino) 

DI  FIBTRO  DEI;  woodworker  (iiUarsiatore); 
sculptor  and  civil  and  military  architect;  d. 
about  1486. 

He  first  appears  in  the  reconls  of  the  reign 
of  Nicholas  V.  (Pope  1447-U55),  and  was  em- 
ployed by  Pius  II.  (Poj*  U.58-1464).  Under 
Paul  II.  (Pope  1464-1471)  he  held  the  office  of 
aopraatante  delle  fahbriche,  and  worked  at  the 
Vatican  and  the  Palazzo  di  S.  Marco  (Rome). 
Under  Sixtus  IV.  (Pope  1471-1484)  he  built 
the  Sistine  chapel  (Vatican,  Rome),  which  is 
incorrectly  attributed  by  Vasari  to  Baccio  Pon- 
telli.  Two  bulls  of  Sixtus  IV.,  dated  Nov.  14, 
1481,  are  in  existence,  which  confide  to  Giovan- 
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nino  the  reconstruction  of  the  dtadel  of  CiriU 
Vecchia.  Oct.  IT,  1462,  he  waa  created  chite- 
lain  of  that  fortress.     (See  Pontelli.) 

MUniz.  Ilenaiuaiux  ;  MUntz,  Lea  Art*  i  la  eour 
dft  Papea. 

DOZillKlTiL  A  coarsely  ciyBtalUne  form  of 
basalt  or  diabase.  —  O.  P.  M. 

DOLMEN.  In  Brittany,  and  elsewhere  ia 
France,  a  rough  stone  monument,  prehistoric  or 
of  uncertain  date;  usually  a  fluttish  rock  sup- 
ported by  smaller  stones  which  partly  surround 
the  chamber  of  which  the  large  etone  forms  the 
roof.     (See  Cromlech.) 

DOIiOMlTU  A  stone  resembling  limestone, 
but  consisting  of  the  mixed  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia.  —  G.  P.  M. 

DOM.     A.  In  Gerfiian,  a  cathedral  church. 

B.  In  German,  same  as  Dome. 

DOME  ( n.).  .^1.  A  building ;  generally  one 
of  importance,  and  a  public  building  rather  than 
a  dwelling:  — 

"  Here,  hard  by  Vesta's  temple. 
Build  we  aetatelv  dome." 

—  MACiL-LiT. 

In  thb  sense  used  only  in  poetiy  or  in  a  loose 
and  general  way.  The  use,  in  Italian,  of  the 
word  tlnomo,  and  the  corresponding  German 
word  dom,  applied  to  a  cathedral  church,  seems 
to  huve  had  no  influence  in  England. 

B.  A  cupola ;  more  commonly  used  for  a 
large  one  covering  in  a  good  part  of  a  building. 
In  this  sense  also  it  is  loose  and  inaccurate,  and 
it  would  l>e  far  better  if  the  word  cupola  were 
usc<[  exclusively  fur  a  roof  of  this  kind.  (See 
Byzantine  Architecture;  India,  Arehiterture  of; 
Moslem  Architecture;  Neoclassic  Architecture; 
Roman  Imperial  Architecture.) 

Ootlila  Dome.  A  structure  supposed  to  be 
possible  or  conceivable  ;  at  once  a  true  cupola 
and  Gothic  in  stnirture  and  design.  A  true 
cupola  could  not  exist  in  Gothic  architecture. 
When,  however,  a  vaulted  compartment  is  much 
crowncd-np,  the  rounded  forms  approach  those 
of  a  diiiue  in  this  sense  (see  cut  of  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  d'Arbona  under  Italy,  The  Marches). 

DOME  (v.).  To  provide  or  roof  with  a  dome 
or  domes.     To  form  like  a  dome. 

DOME  LIO^T.  In  American  dwellings, 
especially  in  the  city,  the  skylight  above  the 
princijial  staircase,  and  serving  to  light  the  hall 
and  passages  ;  so  called  because  of  the  imitetion 
dome  in  lath  and  plaster,  which  was  commonly 
placed  below  the  horizontal  surfiice  of  glass, 
making  a  quasi  architectural  finish  to  the  wall- 
ing of  the  hall. 

D  OMilN  iCUlM  O.      (See  Zampieri  Domen- 

ic-o.) 

DOMENICO  (BERNABm),  DA  COR- 
TONA  (called  BOGCADOR) ;  d.  about  1549. 

He  derived  his  name  from  the  city  of  Cortona 

in  Italy.     Mariette  (op.  cit.)  gives  Bemabei  lu 

the  family  name,  and  says  that  Domeuico  was  a 
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pupil  of  Qiuliano  di  San  GaUo  (see  San  Oallo, 
OiulJHiHi  di).  He  ma  brought  to  France  by 
Oharlcs  VIII.,  and  in  the  accounts  of  that  king 
ia  called  faiaeur  de  ckaaleaulx  el  raenuisier. 
In  the  accouate  {dipenses  aecrites)  of  Francis  I. 
there  is  an  enti;  concerning  payment  to  him  for 
engineering  work,  bridgee,  mills,  and  the  like, 
done  at  the  chateaux  of  Toumai,  Ardres,  and 
Chambord.  On  this  record  has  been  based  the 
erFoneouB  aaaumption  that  he  drew  the  original 
plans  for  the  chateau  of  Chambord  (gee  Nepveu). 
Ad  inacription  which  fonnerly  existed  over  tlie 
main  portal  of  the  old  HOtel  de  Ville  in  Paris, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  Commune,  May  24, 
1871,  ended  with  the  words  Dometiico  Corto- 
nensi  ArchUectante.  It  has  also  been  the 
accepted  tmdition  since  Saural  that  Domenico 
designed  the  cratral  portion  of  the  faqade  of  the 
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DOMICAL.  Pertaining  to,  resembling,  or 
characterized  by,  a  dome  ;  domed ;  as  a  domical 
pendentive,  a  domical  vault,  a  domical  church. 

DOMINICAIT  ARCHITIICTURE.  (Sea 
Monastic  Architecture.) 

VOnrjLLDBOS,  PROFZISBOR  THOBIAS 
LBTBKTOK;  architect;  b.  Oct.  17,  1795;  d. 
Aug.  1,  1885. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  his  father's 
ofGce,  and  in  1817  won  the  silver  medal  at  tb» 
Koyal  Academy.  In  1818  he  began  a  tour  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  some  of  the  resulta  of  which 
were  published  in  the  supplementary  volume  of 
Stuart  and  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Athens  in 
1830.  A  list  of  his  buildings  is  given  by  Gru- 
ning  (op,  cit.).  For  about  ten  years  after  1835 
he  held  the  ofBce  of  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  Sewers  of  Westminster  and  a  part  of 
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dd  H5tel  de  Ville  Modem  criticism,  however 
(Vachon,  Paluatre)  gives  him  simply  the  posi- 
tion of  consulting  or  associate  arthitect  (see  Se- 
bostiano  Serlio  and  Fra  Giocondo)  and  ascribes 
the  authorship  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  to  Pierre 
Chambiges  (I.). 

Banchal,  Did fonnafre;  Vachon,  VAnden  BStel 
de  Ville;  Palustre,  La  Rrnabitanee  en  France; 
CalliHt-Leroux  de  Lincy,  Hotel  de  Ville;  Chenne- 
viferps,  Archirea  de  Vnrt  fran^it;  Mariette,  Abt- 
eedarin ;  ))b  la  Saussaye,  Chambord;  Sauval,  .^n- 
tlquitis  de  la  ville  de  Part*. 

DOMENICO  DI  BACdO  D'AONOLO. 
(See  Baglioni  Domenico.) 

DOME  OF  THE  ROCK.  (In  Arabic,  Kub- 
bet  Es-Sakhrah.)     Same  as  Mosque  of  Omar. 

DOMESTIC      ARCUITUC'T  U  KB.  (See 

Apartment  House;  Caaa;  Chateau;  Cottage; 
Ftot ;  Hatel ;  House ;  Manor ;  Fal&uo ;  Tene- 
ment Honae ;  Villa.) 

TOT 
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Middleser.  He  was  professor  of  architecture 
and  construction  at  University  College,  London. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  building  committee  of 
the  exhibition  of  1851,  held  numerous  foreign 
honors,  and  was  member  of  many  societies. 
Professor  Donaldson  was  a  supporter  of  the 
Arch.  Ptib.  Soc.  Dictionary,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  earlier  volumes. 


DONATEIXO  (DONATO  DI  mCCOI<6 
DI  BETTO  BARDI);  sculptor;  b.  between 
1382  and  1387  (Dooatello  did  not  know  his 
own  age  precisely) ;  d.  Dec.  13,  1'166. 

Donatello  was  the  son  of  a  wool  carder  of 
Florence  (Italy),  and  received  his  first  training 
in  the  atelier  of  a  goldsmith.  He  spent  much 
time  in  Rome  with  firunellesco  (see  Brunellesco) 
between  1403  and  1417.     The  work  Mcribed 
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to  the  early  part  of  his  life  is  chanctnind  hj 
extreme  realism,  and  includes  the  statue  61 
Daviil,  called  "  Zucoone,"  on  the  Campanile,  the 
marble  David  at  the  Museo  Naiioiude  (about 
1416),  the  seated  S.  John  the  Eviuigeliiit  at  the 
cathedral  of  Florence,  and  tbe  S.  G«orge  of  Or 
San  Michelc  (Donatello's  best  work).  From 
1425  to  the  exjiulsion  of  the  Medici  in  1433  he 
wna  oHMiitttKl  by  Michelozzi  (see  Micbdozzi). 
Tlu'y  made  togKther  the  t«rab  of  the  deposed 
Pope  John  XXill.  at  the  baptistery  (Florence), 
the  Brancacci  monument  in  Naples  (tinished 
about  1427),  and  the  exterior  pulpit  of  the 
cathedral  of  Pruto,  for  which  the  contract  was 
signed  July  14,  1428.  He  finished  the  tomb 
of  Uiovaiini  do'  Medici  in  the  old  aacristy  of  8. 
Larei)zo  (Florence)  about  U28.  The  singing 
gallery  (Cantoria)  now  iu  the  Mnxeo  Xazioimh 
was  made  between  1433  and  1440.  The  me- 
dallions (copied  from  antiiiue  gem?)  in  the 
spandrels  of  the  court  of  the  Riceanli  palace 
(Florence)  and  the  bronze  <k>orB  of  tlie  old  sac- 
risty of  S.  Lorenzo  belong  to  the  same  periotL 
Iu  1444  he  bi'gan  the  greiiC  eiiue.it riun  statue  of 
Erasmo  Gattemelata  ut  Padua  (finished  1453), 
and  the  splendid  scries  of  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  in  that  city. 

MUntz,  Dniiatfllo;  Hans  Semi»-r,  DonnMhi; 
Srliinarzow.  Dunattllo ;  TscUutli,  Duiiatrllo  e  la 
crilirn  minli-riKt. 

DONJON.  The  strongest  part  of  a  strung 
castle  of  the  European  Aliddle  Ages.  It  wu.s 
usually  a  tower  iiion:  or  less  ciimpletcly  sepii- 
rated  from  the  other  works  ami  defences,  but 
always  capable  of  prolonged  defiance  af^er  the 
rest  of  the  castle  had  Iteen  mastcreil  liy  the 
assailants.  The  earlier  donjons  were  tisually 
round  towers,  but  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  later  they  were  often  sijuare  or  of  irregidar 
outline.  Originally,  the  apartments  of  the  lord 
of  the  castle  and  his  family  were  in  the  donjon, 
but  this  eease<l  when  the  desire  beinme  mani- 
fest for  much  more  spacious  and  comfortable 
rooms,  and  whci:,  at  the  same  time,  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  became  an  organized  whole, 
capiiblc  of  defence,  every  part  in  harmony  with 
and  assisting  everj'  other.  From  both  these  j 
causes,  the  i>e<?uliar  im|>ortDncu  of  the  donjon 
disiippoars  as  early  as  1350,  although  there  still 
remains  an  exceptionally  strong  tower  or  grouji 
of  towers  which  can  he  called  by  that  name. 
(ChHwI  also  Kw-p.) 

CONNER,  OEORO  RAPHAEL;  sculptor 
and  architect;  b.  May  25,  1693  (at  Essling 
near  Vieniia) ;  d.  Feb.  15,  1741. 

After  the  siege  of  Vienna  in  1683  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Turks,  there  began  an  iinportint 
perioil  of  architectural  development  in  Austria 
which  continue"!  far  into  the  eighteenth  century. 
Tlie  scidptureil  decoration  of  these  buildings  is 
usually  in  the  debased  baroque  style.  The 
work  of  Raphael  Donner  is  on  exception,  being 
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characterized  by  great  Bimplicity  and  iefi&e> 
ment.  Donner's  baptismal  name  was  Geoig. 
The  name  Raphael  was  added  later.  He  was 
educated  in  the  convent  of  the  Hettigen- 
kreidz  in  the  Wiener  Wald,  where  he  met 
his  first  t«achBr,  the  sculptor  Oiuliani.  A* 
early  as  1724  he  appears  attached  to  the  im- 
perial court  at  VieniUL  In  1725  he  went  to 
Salzburg  (Austria)  to  execute  the  figures  of 
the  stairway  of  the  archbishop's  palace  of  Uin- 
bell.  About  1727  he  went  to  PrcBburg  m 
Hungary  and  was  appointed  director  of  the 
buildings  undertaken  by  Esterhazy,  Prinre,  pri- 
mate of  Hungary.  Nov.  4,  1739,  Donner 
completed  his  most  important  work,  the  grrat 
fountain  in  the  jVeue  Markt  (formerly  J/eW- 
inarkt)  at  Vienna.  He  made  nlso  the  fountain 
of  the  Raflthaiis  at  Vienna,  with  tlie  bas-relief 
of  Andromeda. 

Falke,  liaphnet  Donntr  in  VArt,  Vol.  V. 

DOOK.  A  piece  of  wood,  as  a  plug  or 
btork,  inscrteii  into  a  masonry  wall  to  prortde 
a  place  for  nailing. 

DOOR.  The  filling,  usually  solid,  of  a  door- 
way, BO   secured   as  to  he  easily  opened  and 


shut.  It  is  much  more  common  to  support  a 
door  by  hinges  secured  to  the  doorpost  or  frame 
at  the  side  ;  but  a  door  may  turn  on  pirots  at 
top  and  bottom,  as  frequently  in  antiquity,  or 
may  slide  or  roll  up  horizontally  or  vertically. 
Where  the  solid  tilling  is  hung  by  hinges  at 
the  top  of  the  doorway,  or  where  it  slide* 
vertically,  in  the  manner  of  a  portcullis,  it  is 
rarely  adlc<t  a  door.  (For  the  more  usual 
manner  of  hanging  doors,  see  Hinge).  The 
doors  of  antiquity  are  hut  little  known  to  us ; 
a  few  of  bronze,  belonging  to  the  later  years  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  still  exist,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  modem  doors  of  metal    have  been 
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Btudied  from  the  ancient  ezamplea.  The  doora 
of  tho  lUiildle  Agea  were  usually  of  solid  planks 
set  edge  to  edge,  and  secured  to  each  other  by 
dowels  or  bands ;  tho  whole  being  held  in  place 
bf  the  luag  strap  hinges  having  holes  through 
wliich  nails  were  driven  through  the  wood  and 
clinched  on  the  other  side.  Panel  doora  are  not 
very  ancient,  but  their  obvious  superiority  in 
lightness,  in  permanent  retention  of  their  plane 
surfaces,  and  in  counteracting  almost  entirely 
the  shrinkage  of  wood,  has  nuwte  their  use 
almost  universal.  Doors  have  always  be«n  a 
favourite  me<lium  for  rich  ornamentation. 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Batten  Door.  One  in  which  the  body  of 
the  door  is  made  of  boards  or  planks  having 
battens  nailed  across  them  to  keep  all  in  place ; 
eommon  in  very  rough  work,  barracks,  sheds, 
outbuildings,  etc,  (Compare  what  is  said  under 
Cleat.) 

Blind  Door.  In  the  United  States,  a  door 
having  the  character  of,  and  serving  as,  a  blind ; 
i.e.  having  fixed  or  movable  slats.  (See 
Blind,  A.) 

Cellar  Door.  Any  door,  especially  an  out- 
side door,  leading  to  a  cellar  ;  more  s])ecifically, 
one  set  on  a  considerable  slope  with  the  ver- 
tical and  often  approaching  more  nearly  to  tlic 
horisontal ;  in  use  at  the  head  of  stairs  leading 
to  a  cellar  from  outside  the  house.  Low  walls 
are  carried  up  on  either  side  of  the  stairway,  and 
these  slope  from  nothing,  at  the  landing  of  the 
stairs,  to  a  sufficient  heiglit  above  to  correspond 
with  the  opening  in  the  house  wall,  wliich  itself 
must  be  hi^h  enough  to  allow  head  room. 

Crapaudlne  Door.  A  door  turning  u|ion  a 
pivot  at  top  and  l)ottom,  the  pivots  being  let 
into  sockets  in  the  lintel  and  threshold. 

Doable  Door.  One  whiiili  is  divide<l  into 
two  folds,  one  of  them  lieing  hung  on  each  side 
of  a  doorway,  tlie  two  folils,  or  valves,  meeting 
in  or  nenr  the  middle,  and  dosing  the  ojiening  ; 
commonly  known  as  a  Folding  Door. 

Doable  Framed  Door.  Une  in  which  there 
is  an  out«ide  framed  structure  complete  witli 
stiles  and  rails  wiiich  encloses  and  holds  a  sec- 
ondary framed  stnicture  of  stiles,  rails,  and 
panels,  the  latter  fonning,  as  it  were,  a  panel 
to  the  oiitsi<te  frauie. 

Doable  Margin  Door.  A  door  made  to  ap- 
pear as  though  consisting  of  two  leaves,  as  in 
imitation  of  a  folding  door.  It  has  a  stile  at 
the  centre  twice  as  wide  as  the  side  stiles,  and 
centre  beadeil,  or  otherwise  finished  to  re- 
semble two  stiles,  therefore  showing  a  double 

Dotob  Door.  In  the  United  States,  a  door 
divided  horisontoUy  into  two  pieces,  so  that  the 
lower  half  can  be  kept  shut  and  prevent  the  in- 
gress of  fowls  and  small  animals  and  the  passage 
of  children,  while  the  upper  half  remains  open 
for  the  admission  of  air. 
801 
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Falling  Door.  Same  as  Flap  Door,  B,  be- 
low,—(C.  D.) 

Flap  Door.  A.  A  door  placeil  horizontally 
or  on  an  iucline,  and  oi>ening  up,  as  is  common, 
over  steps  leading  to  a  cellar  from  the  street. 

B.  A  small  door  or  shutter  in  a  vertical 
opening,  but  hinged  at  the  bottom  so  as  to 
open  downwards.  —  (0,  D.)  (Compare  Trap 
Door,  l*low.) 

Folding  Door.  A  door  divided  into  two  or 
more  fiilds,  or  valves,  whii-h  are  hiiisi^l  tu  the 


frame  or  to  one  another.  A  few  doors  exist  in 
which  eai-h  half  is  ngjiin  halved,  much  on  the 
principle  of  the  folding  inside  shutters  of  a 
window.  Of  similar  character  aro  the  d<H)rs 
arranged  in  schoolhouscs,  church  lecture  roiims, 
and  the  like,  whidi,  by  means  of  a  seri™  of 
valves  hinged  one  to  another,  may  divide  a 
large  room  as  if  by  a  partition,  and  op«'n  it  uj) 
again  into  one  room  by  folding  against  the  wall 
the  valves  forming  the  partition.  Smnethiiig 
similar  is  to  lie  found  in  coniiectiim  with  cer- 
tain park  gates  which  arc  closed  by  night  and 
opctictl  by  day.  In  such  cases,  it  is  essential 
that  the  valves  should  be  supported  by  means 
of  little  wlieels  running  on  art«  of  metal  set  in 
the  door  or  the  road.  The  above  are  properly 
folding  doors,  or  gates ;  the  word  is  applied 
also  to  Double  Doors. 

Half  Door.      A    Properly,    one   half  of  a 
Dutch  Door ;  the  tenn  is  aUo  applied  to  the 
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Dutch  door  complete,  m  when  it  is  >aid  that 
the  outer  doorways  of  ft  frame  house  are  hung 
with  half  doom. 

li.  lu  tlic  United  States,  a  door  Iobh  in  height 
thaii  the  doorway,  so  as  to  leave  a  considerable 
opening  iibo^'e  nud  below. 

Holy  Doon.  In  Greek  ecclceiology,  the 
(lixirs  uf  the  leunoetiuiiH. 

Jib  Door.  A  dour  so  hiiignl  ns  to  be  flush 
with  tlie  wull  on  either  side,  and  to  be,  if  care- 
fully adjuflted,  almost  indistinguishable  when 
iibut.  The  object  of  it  ia  usually  not  setTecy, 
but  the  prewr- 
ration  of  perfect 
symmetry  in  a 
room  where  other 
doors  oorreajwnd 
each  to  each,  and 
no  such  feature 
u  desired  at  the 
place  where  the 
jib  door  is  put. 

Ledged  Door. 
One  constructed 
with  the  use  of 
ledger,  as  in  a 
Batten  Door. 

Overhnng 
On 


hinged  at  the  top 
and  swinging  up- 
ward, rwiuiring 
to  be  held  open 
by  a  hniik. 

R»TolTlag 
Door.  A  weather 
door  recently 
(1900)  devised 
in  the  United 
States,  which, 
when  in  opera- 
tion, consists  of 
four  ei|ual  flaps 
hung  fit  riglit 
angles  to  a  pivot 
at  the  axis  of  a 
(^lindrical  struc- 
ture within  which 
tlic  doors  revolve. 

The  outer  edges  of  the  doors  are  finished  with 
rubber  strips  maintaining  close  contact  with  the 
inside  face  uf  the  cylindrical  shell,  which  is 
pierced  with  two  opiHwite  doorways  so  disposed 
that  the  direct  passage  between  them  is  at  ail 
times  closeil  by  the  doors,  in  whatever  position. 
Pwlestriana  pass  by  pushing  any  one  flap,  as  in 
a  turnstile.  When  not  in  operation,  the  doors 
may  be  folded  together  so  as  to  allow  of  direct 
passage  at  either  side,  or  bolted  across  the  pas- 
sage for  security. 

RolUng  Door.     A  rolling  shutter  applied  to 
a  doorway.     {See  Shutter.) 
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Royal  Door ;  Doon.    In  Greek  eccleHolo^. 

those  leading  from  the  narthex  into  the  churcb ; 

sometimes  the  central  door  of  three  or  five  Bimi- 

larly  plar«l. 

Buh  Door.     One  of  which  the  upper  half, 

or  tberenbouta,  is  constructed  as  u  sash  t«  bold 

glass ;   generally  as  one  piece,  but  sometimca 

having  a  movable  sash. 

Bhom  Door.     A  door  finished  only  on  oat 

side,  nnd  set  in  a  wall  or  partition  to  appear 

like  a  practicable  door. 

Sliding  Door.  A  door  arranged  so  as  to  slide 
sidewise.  In  ita- 
bles,  freight 
houses,  etc.,  it 
slides  in  the  open 
against  the  back 
lace  of  the  wall ; 
in  dwelling 
bouses  it  slides 
into  a  pocket  in 
the  wall  or  par- 
tition. It  may  be 
either  sinf^e  ta- 
double. 

Swlnc  Door. 
One  which  has 
DO  striking 
piece,  and  swings 
past  the  door  post 
at  the  side  oppo- 
site the  hinges. 
Such  doot«  are 
commonly  hung 
with   double  ao- 


tion 


spring 


B  Fa^adr  of  t 


).  ObbVAIR,  Pahih; 


hingea ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  arrange 
one  with  two 
pairs  of  single 
action  hinges  by 
using  a  strip  (^ 
wood  as  thick  as 
the  door,  hinged 
to  the  doorpost 
on  one  side  and 
to  the  door  on 
the  other,  the 
hinges  being  nat- 
umlly  turned  in  the  opposite  ways. 

Storm  Door.  Same  aa  Weather  Door. 
Trap  Door.  One  fitted  to  an  opening  in  a 
horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  surfece,  as  a  flou* 
or  roof,  the  essential  fact  being  that  n  person 
asccnils  head  first  through  it  and  descends  feet 
first.  The  cellar  door,  as  described  above,  is  a 
variety  of  trap  door. 

Venetian  Door.  A  doorway  divided  int«  three 
parts  by  two  mullions,  or  shafts,  the  central  and 
wider  part  lieing  occupied  by  the  door,  and  the 
narrow  side  openings  being  windows,  liie  central 
opening  generally  has  a  glaned  arch  over  the  door- 
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'Waatlier  Door  ;  Doon.  A  door  or  pair  of 
doors  planned  to  ahut  quickly  behind  persona 
passing  through  the  outer  doora  of  a  lobby,  and 
ao  to  prevent  much  ingress  of  cold  air ;  these 
nro  commonly  extra  doure  fixed  outside  of  the 
usual  entrance  in  cold  weather,  and  the  term  is 
often  used  to  include  the  light  and  sometimes 
tempoiary  vestibule  or  porch  which  includes  the 
dwr.     (Compare  Wind  Porch.) 

■Wloket  Door.     (See  Wicket.)— D.  N.  B.  S. 

DOOR  BAND.  A.  A  bar  or  Urge  bolt 
used  to  fasten  a  door. 

B.    A  strap  hinge  or  strip  hinge,  especiaUy 
In  doors  made  of  plank  set  edge  to 
«dge,  aad  in  which  the  principal  means 
of  securing  the  planks  in  their  place  is 
by  the  hinges  themselves. 

DOORBBUl  a.  a  contrivance 
for  notifying  persons  within  a  house  , 

or  apartment  that  some  one  seeks  ad-  ._~^- 
mission ;  fonneriy,  a  bell  hung  on  a 
spring,  and  set  ringing  by  pulling  a 
wire  which  was  pulled  by  a  knob  or 
lever  outside,  the  fashion  of  which 
changed  grently  during  the  early  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (see  Bell 
Hang^) ;  afterward,  usually  a  gong 
struck  by  a  lever  which  was  pulled  by 
a  wire  as  above  stated.  More  lately, 
very  often  an  electric  fitting.  (See 
Electrical  Appliances.) 

B.  A  bcU  attached  to  a  door,  which 
cannot  be  opened  without  ringing  the 
bell ;  used  as  a  signal,  as  in  a  small 
shop.  —  R.  S. 

DOOR  CHECK.  A  mechanical 
contrivance  for  automatically  closing  a 
door ;  the  power  being  supplied  by  a 
•pring  whose  action  is  checked  gradu- 
ally by  a  pneumatic  piston  or  similar 
contrivance,  ca\isiug  the  door  to  close 
gently. 

DOORKAHi.  a  nail  made  of  soft 
iron  BO  as  to  be  easily  clinched,  and 
having  a  lai^  head ;  such  ss  were 
used  in  those  medireval  doors  which 
were  made  of  strips  of  plank  held  to-  ^^ 

gether  mainly  by  cleats  or  batt«ne,  or 
by  the  straps  of  the  hinges,  the  nails  passing 
through  from  side  to  side,  and  holding  the  parts 
together. 

DOORPIiATB.  A  metallic  plate  fastened 
upon  a  door,  bearing  the  name  of  the  occupant 
of  the  house.  The  custom  of  using  these,  once 
almost  universal  in  many  towns,  has  been  aban- 
doned, partly  because  of  the  facility  which  it 
gave  to  dishonest  b^gars.  The  name  was 
often  engraved  on  a  silver  plated  circle  sur- 
Toumling  the  bell  pull. 

DOOR  SPRINa.  An  appliance  made  with 
a  spring  or  springs  to  hold  a  door  in  a  given  situ- 
ation; generally  fast  shut.    (See  Door  Check.) 


DOORWAY 

DOOBSntAD.  The  stnicture  fonning  a 
doorway ;  a  doorway  together  with  the  sur 
rounding  parts. 

DOORBTEF.  A.  The  sill  of  a  doorway; 
that  upon  which  one  steps  in  passing  from  a 
lower  level  through  the  doorway. 

B.  By  extension,  the  platfonn  with  two  or 
three  steps  outside  of  an  outer  door.  (Com- 
pare Porch ;  Stoop.) 

DOORSTONB.  A  stone  serving  aa  a  door- 
step in  sense  A. 

DOORSTOP.  A.  A  knob  or  block  screwed 
to  the  flour  or  to  the  base  of  an  a(]joinittg  wall. 


to  prevent  the  door  from  swinging  back  too  far ; 
it  is  usually  provided  with  a  rubber  ring  or  buffer. 

B.  A  mechanical  device  for  stopping  or  hold- 
ing an  open  door ;  some  of  these  devices  holding 
it  at  one  point  only,  others  being  attached  to 
the  door,  and  checking  it  at  any  point.  (See 
also  Stop ;  Stop  Bead.) 

DOOR  TRBB.     (See  Tree.) 

DOOR'WAT'.  An  opening  for  entrance  to, 
and  exit  from,  a  building  or  part  of  a  building ; 
such  on  opening,  together  with  its  immediate 
surroundings.     (Compare  Doorst«ad.) 

ITotohad  Doorway.  A  doorway  nairow 
at  the  bottom   for  about  one  tbiixl   of  the 


DOORWAY 

total  lif^ight,  nnd  then  notched  back,  to  about 
double  its  Htiirtiiig  width,  on  oue  or  on  both 
siilcs.  It  ia  found  in  thu  modern  Pueblo  Indian 
villages  of  Arizona,  nnd  in  C'litf  Dwellings  and 
other  niins  of  the  Southwi-Kt.  In  the  Carate 
Lodge  eoiifltruetion  of  the  Verde  region  in  Ari- 
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As  these  openings  were  closetl  hj  blankets  or 
matfl,  the  narrow  bottom  part  was  an  iidTuntage 
in  keeping  out  the  winter  air.  (See  Cavate 
Lodge,  uuder  Lodge ;  Coniinunul  Dwelling.) 
(Cuts,cols.  (<13,  814:  i*I5,  »*1G.)  — F.  S.  D. 
DOORWA7    FLANH 


zona,  another  fonu  oceurs,  an  of  a  piar  with  the 
Binall  end  down,  instead  of  n'L'tanguIar.  Door- 
ways of  this  kind  wen'  adaptctl  to  Indian  life, 
wlii'n:  burdens  were  tarrioii  on  tlie  ku'k,  making 
width  at  the  bottom  imneiiexiuiiy  ;  enough  for 
the  free  movement  of  the  legs  being  sulficient. 


the  Doric  ia  somewhat  rare  in  liuman  work. 
The  earliest  example  of  it  known  to  us  is  tlie 
temjilc  at  Cori,  the  ancient  Cora,  near  Velletri, 
in  Italy.  This  building  is  thought  to  be  of  the 
time  of  Sulla.  The  column  has  a  very  small 
base,  eonsistiiigof  a  single  torus  or  large  convex 


DORIC  ORDER 

moulding,  with  a  narrow  fillet  above  it.  The 
Bbaft  is  fluted  with  veiy  oarrow  fiUeta  between 
the  flutes,  and  for  two  thirds  of  its  height,  the 
lowermost  one  third  being  simplj  brought  t«  a 
polygon.  The  capital  has  annulets  and  above 
these  a  very  slightly  convex  curve  ending  in  a 
fillet  which  interposes  between  tlie  curve  and 
the  abacus.  This  example  is  unique,  and  no 
other  piece  of  Roman  work  known  to  us  lia^  at 
all  it3  general  character ;  it  is  probable  that  its 
peculiar  forma  are 
derived  irom  tl  e 
later  arc!  tict  re 
of  Greece  tho  gh 


DORIC   ORDER 

into  an  egg  and  dart  moulding,  and  the  sinall 
CBvetto  which  forms  part  of  the  abacus  is  also 
sculptured  with  conventional  leaf  forms.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  hirge  roBette  in  each  metope. 
Tho  Italian  architects  and  writers  of  the  classi- 
cal revival,  in  adopting  this  much  enriched  form 
of  the  order,  were  probably  more  infinenced  by 
the  Column  of  Trajan  than  by  the  small  and 
little-known  fragment  of  Albano.  It  is  notice- 
able that  in  both  these  cases  the  shaft  is  smooth 


It 


isble 


now  to  po  nt  to 
any  building 
which  served  aa 
its  model 

In  Roman  prac 
tice  the  order  is 
conditional,  tend 
ing  toward  the 
Tuscan  on  one 
Bide  and  on  the 
other  tow'anl  a 
more  elaborate 
form  in  wl  ch  tl  e 
cap  tal  s  It  ade 
ipof  several  men 
bers,  1  aving  eft- 
pec  ally  a  broad 
cjlradncat  contin 
uat  onof  thesl  aft 
interposed  be 
tween  tl  e  monld 
ingsof  theneck  ng 
and  those  of  tl  e 
cap  tal  proper  be- 
neath the  abacus 
Thus  the  Done 
of  tl  e  theatre  of 
Martellus  bmlt  n 
the  re  gn  of  Au 
gustus,  has  a  quar 
ter  round  instead 
of  an  ech  n  8  or 
other  flat  com  ex 
curve  beneath 
th  s  three  or  four 
fillets  and  beneath 
thia     again     the 

cylimlrical  bond  which  is  adorned  with  rosettes. 
It  has  always  been  supposed  that  this  order  was 
without  a  base,  but  recent  explorations  have 
brought  base  mouldings  to  light.  The  Doric  of 
the  ground  story  of  the  Coliseum  is  not  very  im- 
like  that  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  hut  the 
shaft  is  not  fluted  ;  it  has  a  well-raarkwl  base  of 
several  members.  A  still  more  elaborately  mo<li- 
fied  fashion  of  capital  exists  in  a  ruin  at  Albano. 
In  this  the  quarter  round  of  the  capital  is  carved 
809 
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and  plain.  The  Doric  order,  then,  as  given  by 
Vtgnola,  is  almost  entirely  a  modem  composition. 
The  order  was  but  little  used  among  the  Ro- 
mans in  a  form  rich  enough  to  distinguish  it 
certainly  from  the  so-called  Tuscan. 

When  the  monuments  of  Athens  were  brought 
to  the  notice  of  European  students,  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  seen  at 
once  that  the  order  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the 
so-called  temple  of  Theseus,  of  the  temple  at 
810 
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^gina  and  that  at  Sunium,  were  all  of  a  type  I  been  from  time  to  time  brought  to  the  notice  of 
irhich  muat  have  been  the  original  of  the  Roman  '  scholara,  although  differing  among  thenuelvea, 

are  of  a  character  vrbich 
marks  them  unmiatakablj  ■■ 
tbe  favourite  mode  of  demra- 
tion  of  buildings  among  tbe 
Greeks  from  the  sixth  centui; 
B.C.  to  the  time,  at  least,  i^ 
tbe  Alezandmn  couquntK. 
In  these  Greek  examples,  the 
column  is  fluted  with  chan- 
nels separated  by  airisea  and 
without  fillets,  and  there  are 
usually  twenty  such  channels ; 
there  is  no  base  wbatercr; 


DooawAT:  Cathbdru.  of  Haodkburo,  Wrstern  Prussia; 


the  capital  is  a  ring  whose 
section  is  a  peculiar  curve  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  from  the 
egg  and  therefore  called 


Doric  as  described  above.  While,  however,  with  I  echiuiia,  struck  hj  hand,  and  evidently  a  matter 
the  Romans  tbe  style  was  rare  and  continually  |  of  great  and  curious  interest  to  the  Oiedt  build- 
passed  into  the  al- 
most naked  cmdity 
of  tiie  Tuscan,  the 
Doric  of  the  Gre- 
ciao  buildings  was 
found  to  be  the 
prevalent  stylo 
throughout  all  tbe 
Greek  lands  of  the 
Moditerranean. 
The  distinction  be- 
tween the  capitals, 
the  entablatures, 
and  the  shafts   of 

Athens,     Poestum,  

Segeste,     Akragas,     JSjj;:.^£^ 

Metapontum,  Tho-    "^^^ 

rikoa,  JEpn&,  and 
otheiB  which  have 


era,  and  this  member  is  separabxl  from  the  shaft 
by  umulets  and  a  goi;gerin,  while  the  abacus 


which  resta  upon  it  is  a  sfjiiare  ilic  without 
mouldings  or  iiuKhficatioDs  ul  aii^  ki  ~' 
then,  is  the  stjle  whith  shimM 
espeeially  have  been  called  Di  tjl 
but  the  term  was  generally  applnd 
to  the  Bomau  e<uiin]ilc  aiid  ue 
are  driven  to  the  awkwaril  e\[n. 
dient  of  discriminating  tHtULiii 
Greciiin  Dorii.  and  Roman  1)  n^ 

(Soo  bibliography  under  <  ruMn 
and  Roman  Imperial ,  seeaKutliut 
under  Order  )  —  R  S 

DORHAIT  In  Gr«at  Brit  un, 
a  large  hunzontal  timber  a  1  ir^ 
beam ;  a  sleeper  called  a-Wi  dor 
mant  and  dormant  tree  al^D  Sum 
mer  Tree  (which  mpi) 

DORHAirr  WINDOW  Sime 
as  Dormer  ft  mdo« 

DORMBR  A  A  tthtpiiig 
room ;  a  dormitory 

S.    Same  as  Dormer  ft  ludow 

C.    Same  as  Dorman 

DORMER  ^^TSJiOW  Un^i 
nally  a  window  of  a  dormer,  A  In 
modem  times  a  window  in  tlie  ttr 
tical  face  of  a  relttively  ainull 
atnictiire  projectmg  from  a  slii)iiiii, 
roof.  The  vertical  face  maj  li  u 
continuation  of  the  vail  t  irriiil 
up  above  the  eaves  In  ci^nim  ii 
speech  the  term  is  applied  t  tin 
whole  structure  including  the  ^er 
tical  side  walls,  which  are  usually 
813 
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triangular  in  sliape,  and  the  roof,  which  may  bo 
gabled,  hipped,  or  of  penthouse  fonn.  Cf.  a 
similar  use  of  the  term  Bay  Wmdow.  (Cuts, 
eaU.  81.j,  8IC;  817,  818.)  — It,  S. 

DORMITOS7. 
A  n«ni  ur  net  of 
rooms  inteuded  for 
sleeping  accommo- 
datiou ;  hence,  a 
building  in  whicli 
such  rooms  exist. 
The  tenn  ia  used 
chiefly  for  ai^com- 
modat lima  formally  . 
sleepers  at  once, 
either  in  a  single 

unbroken    interior,    Dorkeb  Window  oi 
or  in  small  closets 

under  a  common  roof.  It  is  applied  especially 
in  one  of  two  ways  :  (1 )  to  a  building  connected 
with  a  college  and  intended  for  the  hidging 
ofthcstu-  dents,  in  wliich  case  the  term  is 
fitrelehed  J  to  include  rooms  for  study,  and 
the  like;  and  {'2)  the  sleeping  i 
datiiiris  of  i  »  a  funvciit  or  n 
DOR-  ]  ^  MOND.  Sameaf 


];uo. 
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Douioi  WmuoK    H"™,^ 


nosiO  OIOViM  AMTOmO,  inhi 

1  I  gan  as  a  goWamitb  m  Ruinr 

,,„       1      .pent  tliiM    je«"    "■    "" 

-      .Uliet  "1  BafcUo  da  MonKlui»i  (•» 

:_      MonUlupo)     He,a..»poHk> 

!^       .tore  anttqm  matUc"  «'  tbe  Rl 
Trim    Wummg  t.  Florec. 
al„iit  r)74  h»  hnt  »»'\-»"" 
iSManaNorcUa     Hi  tailt 
also  the  GmomimLatkrel  pal 
aoe  (b.g«n  U80),  'ta,""*" 
nf  Iht  Hurcntuie  Euliop  «tr 
„«drodc!  Medic.  O'C""  ;,'»-' 
anltllcCal«Ua^lccuUlU  (bepm 
1  .8  >1  111  tlie  church  of  b  Crucc 
,„thcc„,,c.itio„oll=8oh, 
„adead(»ibnitorthefa\adeif 
•H^      He  DiKiiio,  Florence 
^^rJ  OBiUlUr  ••■ei™i  »"„/;;;•*, 

j?i'jr»e"  Milni'  ifeaii»«"»« 

DOBSEBBI  (I  )  A  I"'" 
lit  ii.tiiit  "IKii  <!■'  •odP'i""' 
liel!  if  a  eilital  and  forDimg  a 
*,ond  eaiitilor  an  .haem  of 
mnmal  th,  Uc  »  »  t™ 
eralli  plain  "r  "1  *'''■'", 
!"l,,tnml  tf  Double  lapilJ 
un  Icr  C  I  ital 

DOSBIiHIlT(n.).  In  Trench 
„;age  .relat-ely.inallP"?'"- 
nEpcrtin  fnjamh,  fomniga 
plaaterlkenemhev.  forth.  .«!► 
Jortof.lntl  ratli'l*'-    „ 

DOTZmOEB.  J08T  (JO- 
DoanB    JODOCnS)  ^  aichi- 

*^  After  ti  e  death  of  Hans  Hulti 
(„e  Hnlti)  .1.  »49,  D?"™!!" 
,„c  ceded  1  m  "  .upe"™«  "" 
1  te  t    f  tl    cathedral  of  btraea- 
h  TO  (El-asi    Germany).      The 
eath  W«i.p™lta.llya.i<hrf 
atthiatne     Hi.  mwt  impo^ 
ta  t  TOk   .  the  bapiumil  font 
no»    n  the  northern  «iiig  «*  "» 
transept      In    U55   he  nnder- 
to«  V  the  restoration  of  the  choir. 
Dotznger    ••■    cpoeially    eon- 
neetcl   »  tl    the  reorganisation 
an  1  conscl  dation  of  the  maaonic 
orporat     s  of  Gennany.     Bj 
forihiat     ,  the  arelii  ei-W  i»d 
stonec  tten  had  '"'"""•."''S 
Idge.    (ia./iiinc)    »hich    hsd 
id       the  Benedictine  m». 
,,  and  .ere    .eealahsed   at    the 
™„  .  TOP  M  the  art  of  architecture  it 
Sf     rpnr'5  1469,h.cJl.dl.g«b.r 
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a  general  convention  at  Ratinbon  (R^geDRhurg, 
Rkvaria),  which  miisnlidatctl  the  acjittcnvl  lixtgt^ 
in  one  onler  and  establiahe"!  atiitutea  iiiiil  regu- 
lations for  its  government,  Xirhulon  Dotzinger, 
pmbalily  a  son  of  Joat,  was  also  an  arehiteet 
auil  attcuJeil  the  convention  at  Bcgcnaburg. 

G6ranl.  Artlntn  A'  rAlairt 
OnLniliditr,  E»»ai»  lur  I'fgli* 
f'lthfJriiU  dt  Strmhurg ;  ,\r<'lii 
li'kten  unci  IiigGiiieur  -  Ven-i[i 
Slrnwhurg  and  teiite  llauten 
llcidelol!,  BiiuhStU  ileii  Milte 
alien  in  Deulaehland. 


DOTZINOBR, 
mCHOIiAS.  (See 
Dotzinger,  Jost.) 

DOUBI.B.  (See 
Slate.) 

DOUBLE 
CHAPEL.  A 
<  impel  arranged  aa 
ilcscribcil  under 
Double  Church. 

DOUBLE 
CHURCH.  A 
I'hurch  cuniitructud 
in  two  atorieo,  af- 
fording two  places 
of  worship  one 
above  the  other. 
Also,  one  of  two 
storiett,  and  having 
an  opening  in  the 
up|>er  floor  through 
which  wonliippers 
on  one  level  are  en- 
abled to  liear  the 
ser\-ice  condm-teil 
ah<ive  or  below. 
Such  a  building 
BonietinicH  formed 
the  cliajHl  of  a 
feudal  ruuidencc, 
one  Htiiry  licing  re- 
Bcrvcd  for  the  lonl 
and  his  family. 
The  former  arrange- 
ment is  to  be  seen 
in  the  cliaitel  of  the 
archiepiBCopal  {ml- 
ace  at  lieinui,  a  line 
buildingof  the  thir- 
teenth century ;  in 
the  Sainte  Chapelle 
at  Paris  of  the 
same  epoch 


DOUBLE  HUNG 
ally  forming  one  iif  a  series  connected  by  their 
apices.  This  funn  aiiprnxi mates  to  what  is 
known  as  spimllo-shaped  or  fusiform ;  it  is 
generally  useil  in  serien  to  give  a  dentil-like 
effect  of  rotitraflting  lights  and  tiliailows. 

DOUBI.B  FLOOR ;   DOUBLE   FRAMED 
FLOOR.  ■  (Sec  yiooi.^ 


DoaifSK  W 


FituNT,  UhItead  or  £coi 


S.  Frani«sco  at  Asaisi. 
Uf  the  latter  sort  arc  the  eh»]>el  of  the  castle 
of  Landsberg,  Saxony,  and  the  subject  of  the 
accompanying  illuatratiouH.  (Outs,  culs.  819, 
830;  H21,  H22.) 

DOUBLE  CONE.     An    ornament    shaped 

like  two  cones  whose  baaea  coincide,  and  gener- 
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DOUBIJE)  HUNO.     A.    Furnislied  with,  or 

made  up  uf,  two  sashes  one  above  the  other, 
arranged  to  slide  vertically  past  each  other ; 
said  of  a  window.  Old  houses,  both  in  America 
and  in  England,  often  have  only  one  of  the  two 
sashes  bung  with  weights ;  the  other  bdng 
fixed,  or,  if  movable,  held  in  place  by  means  of 
818 


DOUBLB  HHASUBB 
k  button  or  prop ;  such  may  be  said  to  be  ungle 
hung. 

B.  Hung  on  both  eitles  vith  cord  and  pulley ; 
said  only  of  vertical  sliding  sash.  In  some 
caaea,  where  windows  are  narrow,  or  are  divided 


DOVHTAIL 
DOTZCO^  A  house  or  box  Ibr  pigeon^ 
divided  into  compartments.  The  term  ia  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  small  structurea  auch  tt 
are  raised  upon  the  loof  of  a  bam,  or  the  like. 
(See  Cdombier.) 


by  mullions  into  narrow  lightii,  a  window  ]kix 
with  conl,  pulley,  and  weight  in  fiiniishml  on 
one  side  uidy,  the  other  side  <if  the  aaxh  being 
sometinicM  fittwl  with  nJlcm  tii  facilitate  its 
niiivoment.  Such  s.iHh  iimy  he  said  to  t)uningle 
huiig.  (Sec  Siish;  Window;  Box  Frame,  under 
Frame.)  — R.S. 

DOnBItB  MBASUBE.     (See  Single  Moas- 

DOUBLIITG.  A.  A  double  oonrse  of  slate, 
ehingleu,  or  tiles  at  the  eaves  of  a  roof  made  by 
two  lay  era. 

B.    In  Scotland,  an  eaves  l>nanl 

Doners.  A  buth  in  which  the  water  ia 
directed  in  a  jet  or  utrcam,  more  or  less  divided, 
upon  parts  of  the  body.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  douches,  auch  as  cold  douches,  tepid  douches, 
alternating  hot  and  cold  <louche8  (Scotch 
douches),  etc.  (See  Buth ;  Bath  House.) 
—  "VV.  P.  G. 

DOnOutu.  In  French  uaage,  same  aa  Cyina 
Recta.     (See  Cyma.) 
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DOVETAIL  (n.).  Any  piece  or  member  hav- 
ing two  flaring  aidea  or  edges,  giving  more  or 
lc«»  a  wedge  shape,  similar  to  that  of  the  spread 
tail  of  a  pigeon ;  especially  a  member,  tenon, 
tongue,  or  the  like,  having  such  a  form,  and  in- 
tended to  fit  a  correspundiiig  mortiac  or  recefw. 
This  fonn  of  framing  is  especially  adapted  to 
unite  jmrte  Buhjei:t  to  a  tensile  strain,  the  tongue 
being  made  to  flare  in  the  direction  oppoaite  to 
the  ajiplied  fon«  ;  as  to  uuite  the  front  and 
aides  of  a  box  or  drawer  to  prevent  tbeir  sept- 
mtion  under  the  influence  of  a  pull  applied  to 
the  front. 

In  masonry,  the  device  is  limited  to  cut  atone 
na  useil  in  some  elaborate  constructions,  such  a* 
tbrtresa  walls  or  sea  walls.  The  celebrated  Ed- 
dystone  Lighthouse  uf  1759  had  the  lower  part 
of  the  tower  solid,  and  built  wholly  of  joggled 
and  dovetailed  stones.  —  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Lap  Dovetail.  A  dovetail  for  Joining  two 
boanla,  —  aa  at  a  comer,  —  in  which  part  of 
the   thickness  of  one  board  overlaps   the  end 


DOVBTAIIj 
of  the  other.  Thus,  the  dovetail  of  the  over- 
lapping  board  is  foimed,  aa  it  were,  in  the  angle 
of  a  rebate  which  receives  the  end  of  the  other 
hoitrd.  It  is  A«quently  formed  as  a.  Secret 
Dovetail  (which  see). 

Secret  Dovetail.  One  cut  only  part 
tlirough  the  material  bo  aa  not  to  show  on  the 
face. 

DOVBTAH.  (v.).  To  cut  into  the  form  of 
a  dovet^  or  dovetails;  to  unite  by  means  of 
dovetails  and  corresponding  rcceases,  or  the 
like.  Hence,  to  unite,  as  at  the  comers  of  a 
box,  or  the  like,  by  means  of  any  similar  series 
of  tongues  and  slots,  whether  shaped  like  dove- 
tiilB  or  not.     (f!uta,  cok  823,  824.) 

DOWEL.  A.  A  pin,  or  similar  projecting 
member,  to  connect  two  parts  together.  It 
may  be  formed  on  one  of  the  two  parts  to  be 
united  and  fitted  to  an  aperture  in  the  other ; 
or,  more  commonly,  a  separate  member,  as  a 
short  rod,  or  the  like,  inserted  part  way  into 
each  piece. 

B,    By  extension  from  the  preceding 
aa  Dook. 

DOWEL  (v.).  To  secure  or  fustcn  togetht 
by  - 

DOWTIL  PIN  (n.).     Slime  aa  dowel,  A. 

DO'WER  HOUSE.      In  England,  a  dwelling 
forming  part  of  the  dower  given  legally, 
previous  arrangement,  to  a  widow.     (Compare 
Jointure  House,  which,  however,  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  identical.) 

DOTAC,  JEAN  DB  ;  architect. 

Doyac  was  maltre  ties  (Eiivreg  dii  roi  et  ex- 
pert jur4  de  la  ville  de  PaTta.  Feb.  21,  l&OO, 
he  imdertook,  with  Colin  de  la  Chesnnye,  archi- 
tect of  the  city  of  Rouen,  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Potit  Notre  Dame  (Paris). 

Leroox  de  Lincy,  Pont  Notre  Dame. 


DBAFTINa  BOOM 
DRAFT  (n.).  A  narrow  dressed  border  or 
margin  along  the  edges  of  the  face  of  a  squared 
stone,  generally  of  the  width  of  the  chisel  edge, 
and  approximating  a  true  plane  surface.  It  may 
be  either  a  guide  or  gauge  for  subsequently  dresa- 
iug  the  remainder  of  the  face  to  the  same  level, 
or  remain  as  a  border  surrounding  the  rough 
central  portion. 

DRAFT  (v.).     A.  To  cut  or  dresa  a  draft. 
B.    To  draw,  as  a  plan  or  design. 
DRAFnNO.     (See  Drawing.) 
DRAJmra   room.       a    room    reserved 
for  drafting ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  making 
of  mechanical  drawings,  as  by  an  engineer  or 
hie  employees,  an  archi- 
tect,  a,  machinist,  or  the 
like.     The  primary  rcqui- 

light,  and  it  is  generally 
thought     essential     that 
this    light    should   ■ 
from  windows  in  the  walle, 
not  too  high  up.     Light 
from    skylights    may   be 
utilized   if    the    well   or 
shaft  of  the  ekylight  be 
not  too  deep  o 
that  drafting  tables  raay 
be  Bt't  at  some  distance 
from  it  horizontally  with- 
out ceasing  to  i 
the    light.     In    north 
latitude,  north  light  is 
better     because 
uniform  ;    but  a 
should  hai 

dow  through  which  the 
BUD  may  enter. 

— a.s. 


DRAFTSMAN 

One  more  or  less  skilled 
ID  drafting ;  specifically,  one  whose  businew 
it  is  to  draw  Aud  prepare  plans  and  designs,  as 
for  nn  architect.     Also  written  Draughtstnan. 

DRAFTBMANBHIP.  Art  or  skill  in  dnifV 
ing,  or  of  a  drnftsman.  Also  written  Drauglits- 
matiF>iiip. 

DRAG  (n.).  Ad  instrument  used  in  dree- 
ing stone.  It  ransists  of  a  plate  of  steel  with 
a  aawlikc  or  finely  serrated  edge,  which  is  dragged 
to  and  fro  across  the  stoue  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  its  own  wiilth. 

ORAO  (r.).  To  dress  the  sur&co  of  a  atone 
with  a  dmg. 

ORAOOIKa  PIECE;  BBAM ;  TIB.  A 
ihort  tie  beam  at  the  corner  of  a  building  to 


DRAINAQB 

B  (intrans.).    To  run  off,  or  to  be  conv^ed 
away,  as  by  a  drain. 

DRAHTAdB.    The  remoral  of  surplus  water 

from  the  soil,  accomplished  by  open  channrli, 
ilitchcK,  stone  trenches,  or  by  underground  pijies 
or  tile  conduits.  They  are  generally  called 
"drains"  to  distinguish  them  from  sewers  or 
conduits  for  the  removal  of  fuiil  waste  water 
(sewage).  Unfortunately,  this  distinction  is  not 
always  made.  The  word  "house  drain"  is 
often  applied  to  pipe  channels  which  remoTe 
house  sewage  (see  House  Drainage),  although 
drains  for  the  house  are,  more  acnirately  definnl, 
pipes  removing  the  surplus  of  noil  moisture,  the 
subsoil  water,  from  building  sites.  An  axiom 
of  sanitary  engineering  is  that  a  sewer  should 


rUi*  corrfr.     B.  Cat  nnlT  put  mr  tbroncfa 
'.  Snret  DoteUU,  SDUralrconcosleil. 
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SOLID-TIMRFH    CoSSTRl'C- 


receirc  the  foot  of  a  hip  rafter  and  to  resist  its 
thrust.  It  generally  bisects  the  angle  formeil 
by  the  roof  plates,  its  inner  end  being  secured 
to  an  angle  brace. 

DRAOON  PIBCB,  etc.  Same  as  Dragging 
Piece,  etc, 

DRAIN.  All  oi>en  or  covered  (umterground) 
cbatind  or  pi|)c  for  the  conveyance  or  removal  of 
water  or  sewage.  Drains  are  usually  circular 
and  mode  of  earthenware,  porous  or  unglazed,  as 
wcU  as  glazeil  or  vitrifieiL  The  term  "hoiutc 
drain"  is,  in  the  New  York  Building  Law,  defined 
as  "  that  part  of  the  main  hiirizoiital  drain  and 
its  branches  inside  the  walls  of  the  building,  and 
extending  to  and  connecting  with  the  (outaide) 
house  sewer."  liiiutmucli  as  the  t<?nn  "to 
drain  "  means  to  draw  off  gradually,  to  remove 
by  degrees,  it  would  be  more  curreet  to  restrict 
the  term  drain  to  }iipes  receiving  subsoil  water, 
and  to  call  the  pj{>es  removing  sewage  from 
houses  "sewers."  (See  Area  Drain  ;  Drainage; 
Dr>- Area.)  — W.  P.O. 

Barrel  Drain.  A  drain  of  cireular  section  of 
brick  or  stoue  niaiwnry. 

Box  Diala.  An  utirlcrground  drain  of  ma- 
sonry, rectangular  in  section,  commonly  covered 
with  Hat  stones. 

Catcbdraiii.  A  drain  to  receive  and  carry 
away  the  overflow  of  a  canal  or  other  o|)en 
water  conduit  or  open  drain, 

DRAIN  (v.),    A  (trans.).  To  draw  off  or  con- 
vey away  liquids,  as  rain  water  or  sewage  :  hence, 
by  ext«D8ion,  to  provide  or  construct  a  drain. 
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never  perform  the  function  of  a  drain,  and,  in- 
versely, drains  should  not  1<e  used  as  seweis. 

The  drainage  of  building  sites  is  a  require- 
ment for  the  salubrity  of  buildings  wherever  the 
soil  holds  an  excess  of  water,  or  where  there  are 
springs.  It  is  accomjilishe^l  by  u«ing  porous  or 
unglazetl  round  drain  tiles,  made  in  sizes  from 
H  to  6  inches,  and  in  1  ami  2  foot  lengths,  laid 
with  open  joints  in  onler  to  gather  the  water, 
the  joints  being  protected  against  obstruction  by 
pil*  collars,  or  by  muslin  wrapj>ed  amund  the 
joints.  The  stone  drains  formerly  used  stop  up 
and  are  not  self-cleansing.  Drains  arc  laid  in 
generally  parallel  lines,  at  distances  from  20  to  50 
tect.  Lateral  drains,  from  l^to3  inelies,  are  con- 
nected with  larger  main  drains,  which  should  not 
connect  with  find  water  xcwers.  Fur  deta<.'lie<l 
houses,  in  the  suburbs  or  country,  the  drain  out- 
fall may  go  to  an  o])en  road  <litch,  or  to  a  water 
course.  In  city  houses  usually  no  outlet  for  the 
subsoil  water  other  than  the  bouse  sewer  is  arail- 
able.  The  sulisoil  drain  must  then  be  properly 
trapped  to  prevent  gases  from  the  soil  pipes  or 
sewer  from  gaining  access  to  the  drains ;  the 
trap  water  seal  must  be  permanently  maintaiueil 
by  introducing  a  roof  water  pipe,  or  by  other 
B|)ecial  deinces. 

To  secure  dry  foundation  walls,  tile  drains  are 
laid  along  the  footing  courses,  and  the  drain 
trench  is  filled  with  broken  stone  and  grard. 
For  houses  on  a  liillsirle,  a  good  plan  to  secure 
dry  walls  and  dry  cellars  is  to  build  a  drain 
above  the  upper  side  of  the  houac^  which  inter- 
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cepts  subsoil  and  surface  water,  and  conveys  it 
around  the  building  toward  an  outlet  below  the 
house. 

Excessive  moisture  in  the  soil  under  habita- 
tions, damp  foundation  walls,  and  wet  collars  are 
causes  of  pulmonary  diseases,  diphtheria,  mala- 
rial fevers,  etc.  Therefore,  the  drainage  of  a 
house  is  as  important  as  its  sewerage. 

In  a  wider  sense,  drainage  includes  removal  of 
storm  water  from  roofs,  areas,  courts,  yards,  and 
balconies  of  buildings.  Roofs  are  drained  by 
means  of  gutters,  conductor  heads,  and  leader  or 
conductor  pipes.  Vertical  rain  water  pi|>es  are 
placed  either  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  houses. 
Outside  leaders  are  of  sheet  metal  (galvanized 
iron,  copper,  lead),  and  inside  leaders  of  wrought 
and  cast  iron.  The  usual  sizes  arc  3,  4,  and  5 
inches.  Larger  sizes  arc  seldom  used.  The 
diameter  and  number  of  vertical  leaders  cannot 
be  calculated  by  mathematical  formulae.  An 
empirical  nde  requires  one  si^uarc  inch  leader 
area  to  60  or  70  square  feet  roof  surface. 
Paved  areas,  courts,  and  yanls  must  be  drained 
by  pipes  of  sufficient  diameter.  In  cities  having 
the  "separate  system"  of  sewerage,  rainfall  is 
excluded  from  sewers.  A  si>ecial  pipe  system 
for  leader  and  yanl  drainage  is  require<l,  or  else 
the  clean  roof  water  is  conducted  separately  into 
storage  tanks  or  cisterns.  In  cities  having  sew- 
ers on  the  *^  combined  system,'*  rain  water  is  car- 
ried off  by  the  conduits  for  the  house  sewage,  and 
leader,  yard,  and  area  drains  must  be  efficiently 
trapped. 

Road  drainage  signifies  the  proper  removal, 
by  paved  gutters,  road  boxes,  catch  basins,  and 
underground  conduits,  of  water  falling  upon 
roads  and  streets. 

By  extension,  the  term  "  country  house  drain- 
age "  is  used  to  designate  the  method  of  removal 
and  disposal  of  sewage.  A  house  "<lrains" 
into  a  cesspool  means  that  the  sewage  is  deliv- 
ered into  an  underground  brick  or  stone  tank, 
where  it  is  temporarily  stored.  (See  Cesspool.) 
Leaching  cesspools  pollute  the  water  of  springs, 
wells,  or  cisterns,  and  frequently  become  the 
cause  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  countr}'.  Water- 
tight cesspools,  if  not  located  too  near  a  dwell- 
ing, are  sometimes  unobjectionable,  but  the  fre- 
quent pumping  out  is  troublesome  and  expensive. 
Better  systems  of  disposal  of  the  liquid  sewiige 
from  isolated  country  houses  are  the  surfac^e  and 
the  subsurface  irrigation  systems,  and  the  bac- 
terial filter  lied  system.  In  the  former  systems 
the  sewage  is  collected  in  a  small,  tight  flush 
tank,  and  discharged  by  means  of  an  automatic 
siphon  device  into  a  drain  or  conduit  leading  to 
the  sewage  field.  Here  the  sewage  is  distributed 
over  the  land,  on  the  surface  in  oi>en  ditches  or 
channels,  or  at  a  distimce  of  twelve  inches  under 
the  surface  in  porous  2  or  3  inch  absorption 
tiles,  laid  in  regidar  lines  with  open  joints,  and 
with  a  slight  fall. 
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In  the  bacterial  filter  bed  system  the  sewage 
is  purified  by  bacterial  action  in  filter  beds  of  ma- 
sonry or  concrete,  filled  with  broken  stones,  coke, 
breeze,  or  coal.  The  sewage,  after  being  strained 
of  its  c^mrser  substances,  is  discharged  into  the 
filter  IhjjIs,  remains  for  several  hours  in  contact 
with  the  bacteria  attached  to  the  filtering  mate- 
rial, and  is  discharged,  after  purific^ition,  by 
means  of  automatic  siphons,  or  else  gjite  valves 
operated  by  hand. 

In  an  agricultural  sense,  drainage  is  the  art  of 
canying  off  surplus  water  from  swampy  districts, 
or  from  hard  clay  soils,  or  Land  subject  to  exces- 
sive rtooiUng  in  rainy  weather.  Agricultural 
drainage  is  a  benefit  to  vegetation  and  crops. 

Geo.  E.  Waring,  Drainnfje  for  Profit  and 
Health;  ElementH  of  Agriculture;  Land  Drainage 
and  Svvserage ;  How  to  Drain  a  House;  Methods 
of  Sewage  Disposal;  Glenn  Brown,  Healthy 
Foundations  for  Houses;  William  P.  (Jcrhard, 
Disposal  of  Household  Wastes ;  House  Drainage 
and  Sanitary  Plumbing;  Sanitary  Engineering 
of  Buildings,  Vol.  L;  French,  Fann  Drainage; 
Edw.  S.  Philbrick,  Disposal  of  Semage  in  Sub- 
urban Residences;  Circulars  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  **  I)rainap:e.''  Washington  ;  Dwi^ht 
Porter,  The  Removal  of  Roof  Water  from  Build" 
ings,  reprinted  in  American  Architect^  Aug.  31, 
1889 ;  M.  N.  Baker,  Seuccrage  and  Sevcage 
Disposal.  _^y  p  gbhhard. 

DRAIN  PIPE.  Any  pipe  for  use  as  a 
drain. 

DRAIN  TILE.  A  tile  for  constructing 
water  drains,  as  in  draining  land.  Usually  made 
in  two  forms ;  a  fiat  tile  to  form  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  which  is  covere<l  by  one  more  or  less 
semicylindrical  in  shai)e. 

DRAIN  TRAP.  A  trap  device  intended 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  sewer  air  from  sewers, 
drains,  cesspools,  or  sewage  tanks  into  the  house 
sewers  and  house  pipes.  (See  House  Drainage ; 
Trap.)  — W.  P.  G. 

DRAUGETT  ;  -ING.    (See  Draft ;  Drawing.) 

DRAUGHTING  ROOM.  Same  as  Draft- 
ing lioom. 

DRA VIDIAN  ARCHITECTURE.  That 
of  an  ancient  province  of  the  i>eninsula  of 
India,  usually  considered  as  occupying  the  whole 
southernmost  part  of  tiie  peninsula,  including 
the  greater  part  of  the  modem  presidency  of 
Madras  and  a  \mTt  of  the  protected  native  state 
of  Mysore.  The  architecture  characteristic  of 
this  district  extends  in  a  few  rare  cases  beyond 
its  geographicjil  boundaries ;  the  important  buiKl- 
ings,  wiiich  are  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
style,  are  generally  assumed  to  be  of  the  tenth 
and  succeeding  centuries,  coming  down,  perhai>s, 
to  the  si»venteenth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  (See  India,  Architecture  of,  and  the  bibli- 
ography appended  to  it.)  No  separate  work 
seems  to  be  devote<i  to  this  style.  —  R.  S. 

DRAWBORE  PIN.  A  slightly  conical 
pin,  pt»g,  or  trenail  of  hard  wood,  driven  through 
the  cheeks  of  a  mortise  and  the  tenon  inserted 
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therein;  the  hole  in  the  tenon  being  slightly 
farther  firom  the  end  than  those  in  the  mortise, 
the  pin  draws  the  tenon  with  great  force  into 
its  seat  and  secures  it  firmly.  Called  also 
Draw  Pin. 

* 

DRAWING.    In  the  practice  of  architecture. 

A.  The  process  of  representing  the  form  of 
an  object  on  a  flat  surface,  as  paper. 

JB.  The  picture  or  representation  so  made. 

(For  artistic  or  "freehand"  drawing,  see 
Study.) 

Two  methods  are  commonly  used  in  archi- 
tectural drawing:  right  line  projection,  which 
shows  the  actual  outlines  and  dimensions  of  the 
object  and  its  parts  (see  Projection),  and  Per- 
spective, which  shows  the  apparent  shape  of  the 
object  as  it  appears,  or  would  appear,  to  the 
eye.  The  former  method  is  that  used  for  all 
working  drawings  as  described  below  :  the  latter 
principally  for  studies ;  first,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  architect  himself  of  the  proposed  work, 
who  is  assisted  by  the  realistic  representations 
of  perspective  to  decide  more  readily  on  the 
form  to  be  given  to  the  proposed  structure  or 
any  part  thereof;  seeoudly,  for  submission  to 
the  client,  who  can,  from  such  pictorial  draw- 
ings, know,  in  advance,  what  tlie  appearance  of 
the  finished  structure  will  be.  Such  perspective 
studies  thus,  to  some  extent,  take  the  place  of 
moilels. 

Every  scheme  for  building  is  embodied  in 
drawings  made  by  Right  Line  Projection,  and 
a  Specification ;  these  define  all  the  special  con- 
ditions of  design  and  construction  involved,  the 
latter  supplementing  by  written  description  what 
cannot  be  graphically  set  forth  in  the  former. 
In  fact,  drawings  enable  the  architect,  first,  to 
give  a  definite  form  to  an  architectural  idea ; 
second,  to  cause  it  to  be  understood  by  others ; 
and  third,  to  develop  the  idea  into  an  actual 
work  of  architecture.  These  functions  are  ful- 
filled by  three  classes  of  drawings  recognized  in 
architectural  practice :  preliminary  drawings 
or  sketches,  general  drawings,  and  detail  draw- 
ings. Of  tiiese  the  la.st  two  generally  constitute 
what  are  known  ns  ivorking  d7'awi7}gs. 

Preliminary/  dratoings  are  the  tentative  so- 
called  sketches  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections, 
by  which  the  general  character  of  a  design  is 
approximately  determined.  For  convenience  of 
study  they  are  generally,  in  England  and  in  the 
United  States,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  ^  inch  to 
the  foot,  or,  in  large  work,  to  a  scale  of  -^  inch 
or  even  ^.j  inch ;  in  other  countries  they  fire 
drawn  to  approximately  corresponding  scales 
according  to  the  metric  system.  They  consti- 
tute a  series  of  graphical  experiments,  in  which 
the  architect  endeavours  to  reconcile  tlie  best 
general  dispositions  of  plans  and  elevations,  to 
adjust  his  outlines  and  masses  to  the  best  con- 
ditions of  balance  or  symmetry,  correcting  them 
when  necessary  by  the  revelations  of  perspective 
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sketches,  until  he  has  his  scheme  of  architecture 
so  thoroughly  in  hand  that  he  is  in  condition  to 
report  it  intelligibly  to  his  client  with  approxi- 
mate estimates  of  cost  obtained  by  comparison 
with  other  work,  or  by  computation.  Tlien 
follow  such  modifications  or  reai^ustment  as 
may  be  found  necessary  or  expedient  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  client 
respecting  design  and  cost.  These  preliminary 
drawings  illustrate  various  ways  of  solving  the 
problem  in  question.  When  the  choice  has 
been  made,  and  the  scheme  has  thus  been  made 
intelligible  and  acceptable  to  the  client,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  formulate  this  idea  in 
general  and  detailed  drawings. 

General  drawings  are  usually  on  a  larger 
scale.  On  these  drawings,  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  misreading  the  scale,  and  to  avoid  loss  of 
time,  all  the  dimensions  are  carefully  figured, 
and,  often  by  aid  of  supplementary  marginal 
diagrams,  all  the  general  conditions  of  structure 
are  carefully  explained.  This  process  also  gives 
opportunity  to  refine  and  correct  the  design  by 
a  more  careful  study  of  detail.  This  class  of 
drawings  includes  plans  of  all  the  stories,  eleva- 
tions of  all  the  fronts,  such  general  vertical  sec- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
design,  and  such  detail,  drawm  to  a  still  larger 
scale  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  accompany- 
ing specifications,  may  make  the  whole  scheme 
clearly  evident  to  the  mind  of  the  builder  and 
give  him  a  full  and  complete  comprehension  of 
all  the  structure  conditions  as  they  afifect  the 
vital  questions  of  quality  and  quantity  of  mate- 
rials, of  character  of  workmanship,  and  of  cost. 
Upon  the  clearness  and  completeness  of  these 
drawings  and  specifications  depend  not  only  the 
closeness  and  reliability  of  the  estimates  based 
upon  them,  and  that  workmanlike  precision  of 
execution  which  constitutes  good  building,  but 
immunity  from  those  unforeseen  contingencies, 
known  and  dreaded  by  architect  and  client  alike 
as  "extras."  In  case  of  contract  work  these 
general  draivings,  having  been  identified  by 
the  signatures  of  the  interested  parties,  form  a 
part  of  the  legal  building  agreement.  They 
generally  comprise  from  six  to  twelve  or  more 
sheets,  made  in  manifold  by  various  mechanical 
pnK'esses,  so  that  the  various  classes  of  work- 
men employed  as  subcontractors  or  otherwise  on 
the  building  may  be  furnished  with  authenti- 
cated copies  according  to  their  needs.  (See 
Contract ;  Builder.) 

But  these,  though  sufl&cient  to  define  the 
architectural  si^heme  and  generally  to  guide  the 
builders,  need  to  be  supplemented  during 
the  j)rogre88  of  the  work  by  another  and  gener- 
ally much  more  extensive  series  of  drawings, 
known  as  detail  drawings^  which  often,  ac- 
cording to  the  magnitude  or  complexity  of  the 
work,  may  bring  the  total  number  up  to  several 
hundred  siieets. 
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These  Bupplementaiy  detail  drawings  are 
required  for  the  use  of  the  general  and  sub- 
contractors, so  that  the  masons,  the  stone- 
cutters, the  iron  and  steel  men,  the  fireproofers, 
the  metal  workers,  the  carpenters  and  cabinet- 
makers, the  marble  and  tile  men,  the  electric, 
the  heating,  and  elevator  people,  the  plasterers 
and  decorators,  each  being  furnished  with  a 
special  set  of  diagrams  and  detail  sheets,  may 
be  enabled  in  the  distant  shop,  tactory,  or  build- 
ing yard,  to  so  provide  and  shape  their  material 
that  it  may  be  delivered  duly  at  the  building 
site,  prepared  to  be  adjusted  to  its  proper  place 
or  function  in  the  complicated  organism  with  the 
least  possible  delay  and  the  smallest  possible 
chance  for  errors  and  misfits.  These  working 
sheets  embrace,  besides  explanatory  figured  dia- 
grams, numerous  details  of  stnictural,  moulded, 
and  carved  work  drawn  at  full  size.  In  the 
case  of  contract  work  they  are  not  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  builders  any  labour  or  material 
which  has  not  already  been  called  for  in  the 
general  dravoiiigs^  a  clause  in  the  contract 
protecting  them  from  the  possibility  of  such 
impositions  by  providing  for  an  appeal  in  case 
of  dispute  or  disagreement  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  architect  regarding  the  fair  and 
proper  interpretation  of  the  general  drawings. 
But  the  architect  must  be  the  sole  judge  as  to 
the  number  and  character  of  the  third  class 
drawings  necessary  to  secure  absolute  accuracy 
of  workmanship  and  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
his  design.  But  this  necessary  multiplication 
of  working  drawings  in  the  elucidation  of  his 
design  carries  with  it,  for  the  architect,  a  serious 
responsibility;  for  the  cost  of  correcting  all 
errors  occasioned  by  inaccuracies  or  oversight 
in  the  drawings  must  very  properly  be  borne  by 
him.  For  convenience  of  reference  and  record 
copies  or  tracings  of  every  drawing  issued  from 
his  office  are  kept  on  file  by  the  architect. 

Architect's  drawings  have  been  defined  by 
the  courts  as  '*  instruments  of  service,"  and  as 
such  they  have  been  held  to  be  the  property  of 
the  architect  and  not  of  the  client.  But  as  a 
matter  of  common  courtesy,  if  not  of  practical 
expedience,  it  is  customary  to  furnish  the  client 
for  his  use  a  full  set  of  general  drawings  and  a 
perspective  if  he  requires  them. 

In  the  administration  of  an  architect's  office, 
where  works  of  importance  are  carried  on  simul- 
taneously, the  multiplication  of  drawings  would 
become  a  serious  embarrassment  if  the  care  of 
them  and  the  accounting  for  them  were  not 
subjected  to  a  rigid  system.  To  this  en<l  the 
originals  or  tracings,  which  are  retained  by  the 
architect,  are  kept  on  files  properly  ordered  and 
readily  accessible,  and  a  descriptive  record  is 
preserved,  wherein  the  number  and  title  of  each 
sheet  is  set  forth,  together  with  the  name  of  the 
builder  or  mechanic  to  whom  the  copy  or  origi- 
nal has  been  issued,  with  the  date  of  delivery. 
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It  is  also  customary  to  require  by  a  provision 
in  the  specification  that  the  drawmgs,  being  the 
property  of  the  architect,  must  not  be  used  on 
other  work,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  must  be 
returned  to  him  on  the  completion  of  the  work 
and  before  the  final  payment. 

—  Henry  Van  Brunt. 

DRAWING  BOARD.  A  board  especially 
prepared  with  squared  edges  and  fiat  smooth 
surface  to  receive  the  paper  or  linen  upon 
which  a  drawing  is  to  be  made.  Drawing 
boards  are  usually  of  well-seasoned  soft  pine, 
carefully  matched  and  glued,  with  flush  cleats 
at  the  ends  in  the  smaller  sizes  and  heavy  hard- 
wood back  cleats  in  the  larger  sizes,  secured  in 
such  manner  as  to  allow  for  shrinkage.  The 
drawing  paper  is  secured  by  drawing  pins  or  by 
gumming  the  edges  to  the  board.  Panel  boards 
or  framed  boards  are  sometimes  used  for  water- 
colours  of  moderate  size;  the  paper  overlap- 
ping the  board  on  all  edges,  and  secured  by  a 
frame  fitting  closely  around  the  board. 

—  A.  D.  F.  H. 

DRAWING  CHISEL.  A  chisel-like  instru- 
ment having  a  broad  blade  with  a  very  sharp 
oblique  end.  It  is  used  for  trimming  the  ends 
of  tenons  and  for  cutting  or  marking  deep  inci- 
sions across  the  grain  of  the  wood,  guided  by  a 
square  or  rule. 

DRATTTING  INSTRUMENTS.  Imple- 
ments used  in  drawing,  as  distinguished  from 
painting;  particularly  those  used  in  geometri- 
cal, mechanical  (architectural)  drawing;  the  T 
square,  straight  edge,  triangles,  curves,  rule  or 
scale,  compasses,  dividers,  ruling  pen,  dotting 
pen,  and  protractor  are  those  commonly  used : 
to  which  may  be  added  such  special  contrivances 
as  the  Centrolinead,  Ellipsograph,  Pantograph, 
Spline,  etc. 

DRATTTING  PIN.  A  metal  pin  used  to 
fasten  a  drawing  or  sheet  of  paper,  tracing  linen, 
or  the  like,  to  the  drawing  board.  It  has  a 
broad,  fiat  head,  a  very  short  round  shank  or 
stem,  and  sharp  point.  The  head  is  so  bevelled 
or  slightly  rounded  at  the  edge  that  the  T 
square  and  triangle  slide  easily  over  it.  Called 
also  drawing  tack  and  thumb  tack. 

DRAWING-ROOM.  A,  A  room  intended 
for  the  reception  of  visitors  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  company ;  originally  withdrawing-room, 
as  being  the  room  to  which  persons  withdrew 
for  private  intercourse ;  or,  in  later  times,  the 
room  to  which  the  ladies  withdrew  after  dinner. 
Compare  parlour,  with  which  term  there  has 
grown  to  be  a  confusion,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  avoided,  if  possible. 
In  large  houses,  the  drawing-room  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  sitting  room  and  the  morning 
room,  and  in  English  town  houses  from  the 
parlour.  In  America,  the  term  is  reserved 
rather  for  rooms  of  considerable  size,  and  of 
stately  arrangement  and  decoration.      In  this 
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sense,  it  is  applied  to  the  reception  rooms  of 
the  larger  hotels  and  the  like. 

B,   Same  as  Drafting  Room,  which  see. 

—  R.  S. 

DRA'W  PIN.     The  same  as  Drawbore  Pin. 

DRESS  (v.)-  To  prepare,  shape,  or  finish  by 
cutting  or  nibbing  one  or  more  faces  of  stone, 
brick,  or  lumber  ;  to  face. 

Brick  is  commonly  dressed  by  roughly  chip- 
ping to  the  rc<iuired  form,  and  then  rubbing  on 
a  smooth  surface  with  sand  and  water.  When 
required  to  be  more  elaborately  shaped  or 
moulded,  the  dressing  is  done  by  chisels  and 
similar  cutting  tools  in  the  same  manner  as 
stone.  These  processes  are  being  largely  super- 
seded by  bricks  which  arc  manufactured  in  a 
great  variety  of  stock  patterns,  or  by  machinery 
with  which  bricks  of  the  usual  type  may  be 
readily  and  cheaply  cut  or  ground,  as  for  vous- 
soirs.  Where  only  a  few  bricks  are  needed,  of 
an  elaborate  shape,  they  may  be  had  cheaper  by 
dressing  than  by  moulding. 

Lumber  is  said  to  be  dressed  when  planed  on 
one  or  more  faces,  and  is  tlescribed  or  specified 
ac(*ording  to  the  number  of  sides  which  are  to 
be  so  tinishcil.  At  the  present  time,  the  greater 
part  of  such  dressing  is  almost  always  done  by 
means  of  machinery  in  planing  mills  (see  Wood- 
working Machinery),  hand  working  being  re- 
sorted to  only  for  small  quantities,  or  to  give  a 
more  perfect  and  true  finish  in  parts  left  some- 
what inaccurate  and  irregular  ])y  mill  planing. 
Planing,  whether  by  hand  or  machinery,  com- 
monly includes,  not  merely  the  dressing  of  lum- 
ber so  as  to  form  true  and  smooth  faces  and 
arrises,  but  also  moulding,  either  for  decoration 
or  for  constnictive  reasons,  and  such  moulding 
is  wholly  or  in  part  produce<l  in  one  operation 
with  the  simple  planing.  Thus,  floor  boanls 
arc  commonly  manufactured  as  a  stock  article, 
planeil  on  one  side,  and  the  edges  tongucd  and 
grooved,  while  sheathing  and  ceiling  is  to  ])e 
had  finishes!  in  a  similar  manner,  and  also 
beaded  on  one  or  both  edges  of  tlie  face,  or 
even  more  elaborately  moulded.    (Sec  Lumber.) 

Stone  dressing,  while  commonly  performed 
by  machinery,  is  more  often  worked  by  hand 
than  either  brick  or  woo<l ;  first,  because  of  the 
uneven  texture  of  many  kinds  of  stone,  the 
slow,  manual  process  of  chipping  is  the  only 
available  means  of  dressing;  second,  beciiuse 
seldom  use<l  in  pieces  long  enough  to  make 
planing  or  moulding  by  machinery  cxi)e«lient; 
third,  l^cause  many  kinds  of  surface  finish 
called  for  are  ver}'  irregular  in  character.  A 
combined  process  of  dressing  is,  however,  being 
rapidly  introduced,  in  which  a  hammer,  punch, 
or  other  t4>ol  is  driven  and  caused  to  strike 
rapidly  ])y  mechanical  mams,  —  generally  elec- 
tricity, —  while  it  is  guiiled  by  the  workman, 
who  can  thus,  with  very  little  labour,  work 
mouldings,  and  even  produce  elaborately  sculp- 
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tured  fonns.     (See  Aahlar;  Stone  Gutting.) — 
D.  N.  B.  S. 

DRBSS  CXRCLB,  Originally,  in  British 
theatres,  the  first  balcony  containing  the  boxes, 
and  set  apart  for  the  wealthier  class  of  the 
audience,  who  were  supposed  to  appear  in  even- 
ing dress.  It  usually  extended  around  three 
sides  of  the  auditorium,  the  pit  being  either 
enclosed  by  it,  or  extending  under  it.  In  mod- 
em times,  the  term  is  used  more  or  less  indis- 
criminately to  mean  a  similar  part  of  a  theatre, 
either  on  the  main  floor,  or  on  a  balcony  above 
the  orchestra,  and  next  in  importance  to  the 
latter,  and  most  often  without  boxes.  (See 
Box;  Orchestra;  Parquet;  Pit;  Theatre.) 

DRBSSER.  A  table,  shelf,  or  set  of  shelves 
upon  which  vessels  for  use  at  meals  are  kept 
permanently.  Originally,  the  dresser  served  as 
a  carving  table  and  place  of  preparation  for  the 
dishes  about  to  be  served;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  there  that  the  dressings  of  the  table  were 
prepared.  In  modem  usage,  almost  entirely 
confined  to  a  set  of  plain  shelves  with  or  with- 
out doors  or  sliding  glass  fronts,  and  set  up  in 
a  kitchen  or  serving  room. 

DRBSSING.  A,  In  general,  any  one  of 
the  decorative  fumishings,  such  as  mouldings, 
keystones,  groins,  and  the  like,  projecting  from 
the  general  surface  of  a  building. 

B,  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  moulded 
finish  or  framework  around  openings;  as,  for 
example,  the  architraves  of  doors  and  windows. 
This  is  the  more  common  usage  in  England. 

DRESSING  ROOM.  A  room  for  dress- 
ing and  for  the  operations  of  the  toilet ;  spe- 
cifically :  — 

^.  In  a  theatre  or  similar  building,  a  room 
used  by  a  performer,  sometimes  lai^  and 
elaborately  furnished,  with  a  private  alcove  or 
part  screened  off  for  the  actual  toilet  of  the  actor 
or  actress,  while  the  rest  of  the  room  is  used  as 
a  reception  room  for  certain  privileged  visitors. 

B.  In  a  bathing  establishment,  gymnasium, 
or  the  like,  a  place  where  the  bathers  may  dress 
and  undress,  and  may  leave  their  clothing  while 
bathing  or  exercising;  often  a  mere  closet 
close<l  only  with  a  curtain  or  ])artial  door. 

C  In  a  mercantile  establishment,  as  for  the 
sale  of  ready-made  clothing,  or  a  tailor's  or 
dressmaker's  rooms,  often  a  mere  closet  in 
which  custimiers  may  put  on  garments. 

D.  In  a  residence,  a  room  attached  to  a  bed- 
room, e«i)ecially  needed  where  two  persons 
occupy  the  same  Ixidroom.  In  the  case  of  a 
married  couple,  it  is  usually  held  that  the  dress- 
ing room  is  the  husWnd's  place  of  retirement. 
In  houses  of  pretension,  and  in  first-class  hotels, 
and  the  like,  it  is  very  common  for  a  bath  tub 
and  sometimes  other  conveniences  of  the  same 
sort  to  be  provided.  —  R.  S. 

DRIFT  (n.).  A.  The  thrust  or  horizontal 
outward  push  of  an  arch  or  vault 
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B.  A  small  tunnel  to  Bcrve  as  a  guide  for 
the  exotvatba  of  a  larger  tunnel  or  sewer. 

DRUT  (v.).  In  riveting  iron  work,  to 
enlarge  a  rivet  hole  laterally  so  aa  to  bring  it 
opposite  its  corrcspotiding  hole ;  .R  poor  expe- 
dient to  i-orrect  inaccumte  work. 

DRIFT  PIN.  A  tupcred  steel  pin  driven 
into  a  rivet  hole  to  eulaige  it.  (See  Drift  (v.).) 
—  W.  B.  H. 

DRnji.  A  punch  or  boring  instniiuent 
operate<l  mechanically  to  drive  holes  through  any 
hard  material,  ns  rock  or  metal,  either  by  being 
rapidly  rotated  or  by  being  caused  to  give  blows. 
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DHIP.  Any  projecting  piece  of  material, 
member,  or  jiart  of  a  member,  aliape*!  or  placed 
80  as  to  throw  off  water  and  prevent  its  running 
or  trickling  back  to  the  wall  or  other  surface  or 
part.     (Sec  Beak  ;  Lip.) 

DRIP  LOOPB.  (See  Electrical  Appli- 
ances.) 

DRIP  MOULDINa.  Any  moulding  shaped 
ftnd  placed  to  fonn  a  drip. 

DRiPPINa  B&VBS.  Sloping  eaves  pro- 
jecting beyoiid  the  walls  and  not  provided  with 
a  gutter  or  eaves  trough,  ko  that  the  roof  water 
is  shed  upon  the  ground. 

DSIPBTOmi.  A  drip  moulding  or  hood 
mould  to  an  arch,  esjieciaily  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  term  is  only  applicable  to  exterior 
architecture ;  when  such  a  moulding  occurs  in 
interior  work,  it  ahoiU<l  be  called  a  hood  mould. 
Its  section  is  convex  externally,  retreating  to 
the  wall  by  bevels  and  deep  hollows.  The  term 
is  sometimes  erroneously  used  of  the  ornament 
at  the  ends  of  the  moulding,  which  is  properly 
the  boss. 

DROMIC,  -ICAL.  Pertaining  to,  or  hav- 
ing, the  form  ctf  a  Grecian  Dnimos ;  said  of  the 
early  type  of  Eastern  churches,  the  phm  of 
which  is  similor  to  the  dromoa.  In  this  sense, 
equivalent  to  BasilicaD. 

DROMOS.  A.  In  Grecian  archieology,  a 
race  course ;  seldom  the  object  of  architectural 
elaboration  or  display. 


DRUMMINa 

S.  A  somewhat  enclosed  entrance,  passage,  or 
avenue  forming  an  approach,  as  between  two 
rows  of  columns  leading  to  an  Egyptian  temple. 
So  called  from  its  similarity  to  the  Greek 
(Iromos  or  race  course. 

DROP.  A.  Any  one  of  the  guttse  under 
the  mutules  or  triglyphs  of  a  Doric  entablature, 
(See  Gutta.) 

B.  Any  pendant  finish,  or  ornament,  as  to 
the  lower  end  of  a  newel. 

DROVE  (n.).  A  chisel  used  in  stonecutting, 
about  2  inches  wide,  intermediate  in  size  between 
the  inch  tool  and  the  broad  tool. 

DROVE  (v.).  To  dress  with  the  drove; 
generally,  the  thini  or  fourth  process  in  stone- 
cutting. 

DRUM.  A.  One  of  the  nearly  cylindrical 
pieces  of  which  a  shaft  of  a  column  is  built  up 
when  it  is  not  a  monolith. 

B.  The  vertical  wall,  circular  or  polygonal 
in  plan,  wliioli  cjLnies  tlie  rounded  |>art  of  a 
cupola ;  called  also  Tanit)our.  The  dnim 
applies  chiefly  to  the  exterior  of  buildings; 
thus,  in  the  Pantheon  or  in  the  church  of 
Hugia  Sophia  there  is  no  dnim ;  the  cathedral 
of  Florence  has  a  very  high  octagonal  drum 
pierced  with  an  occulua  in  each  face ;  and  S. 
Paul's  in  London  has  a  voiy  lofty  tirum,  which 
may  be  considered  as  having  three  parts,  —  a 
plain  basement,  a  lofty  peristyle  crowned  by  a 
parapet  and  sun-ounding  a  sloping  circular  wall 
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pierced  with  windows,  and  an  attic,  which  last 
carries  the  cupola  itself.  —  R.  S. 

DRUMUlITa.     (See  Gross  Bridging,  under 
Bridging.) 


DRUM  PANBLLINQ 


A  fonn  of  door 
eonitructioD  id  which  the  paneU  are  flush  on 
both  «<]«  fur  coTering  with  cloth  or  leather. 

DRT  (wlj.).  la  masoniy,  built  without 
the  UM  of  mortar  or  any  cementing  material. 

DRZIIIO  ROOBS  (alio,  drying  closet,  drying 
loft).  A  room,  or  apace,  for  dtyiog,  especially  one 
set  apart  for  the  drying  of  clothes,  and  proTided 
with  artificial  heat  and  vent  flue  for  removal  of 
moiat  air.  Drying  rooms  do  away  with  many  of 
the  inconveniences  incident  to  the  ordinary  drying 
of  the  wash,  render  laundry  operations  indepen- 
dent of  the  weather,  and  in  large  institutions 
enable  the  quick  drying  of  a  large  amount  of 
clothes.  They  consist  essentially  of  a  wrought- 
iron  fiame,  covered  with  a  galvanised  sheet  iron 
case,  in  which  metal  clothes  "  horses  "  or  racks 
slide.  Clothes  dryers  must  be  fireproof  and  rust- 
less. Each  vertical  rack  has  a  number  of  hori- 
Eontal  galvanised  iron  bare  on  which  the  clothes 
are  hung.  The  continually  admitted  fresh  air  is 
heated  in  the  dryer  by  steam  or  hot  water  coils, 
biy  hot  air  drums,  or  by  gas  burners.  VentiJa- 
tiOQ  is  essential  to  remove  the  expelled  moisture, 
the  hot  air,  and  the  laundry  odours.  In  large  in- 
stitutions and  in  steam  laundries  drying  is  always 
accomplisheil  by  steam.  Racks  are  generally  7 
fbet  high,  7  feet  long,  and  occupy  each  from  6| 
to  7^  inches  space  in  width.  A  three-  or  four- 
rack  dryer  is  sufficient  for  the  washing  of  a  large 
family.  For  domestic  laundries  a  very  handy 
and  Sclent  apparatus  is  the  combined  laundry 
Btove  and  dryer.  In  this  a  single  fire  in  the 
laundry  stove  boils  the  clothes  in  the  wash 
boiler,  heats  water  in  the  laundry  boiler,  heats 
flatirons,  and  furnishes  heat  for  drying  the 
clothes.  It  occupies  but  little  room  in  the 
laundry,  and  avoids  the  smell  of  washing  arising 
when  clothes  are  dried  indoore.  —  W.  P.  Gbb- 

HARD. 

DRT"  ROT.  Decay  in  wood  of  which  the 
primary  cause  is  dampness,  and,  especially,  lack 
of  ventilation.  If  the  end  of  a  timber  is  built 
up  too  closely  in  a  wall,  or  enclosed  in  an  iron 
shoe,  it  will  be  attacked  by  this  decay,  even  if 
well  spiistmcd. 

DTTBAir,  JACQUES  FELIX;  aichitect; 
h.  Oct.  U,  1797  (at  Paris) ;  d.  Oct.  8,  1870  (at 
Bon  lea  ux). 

Duban  was  a  pupil  c<{  Fron;ois  Dcbrct  (see 
Debrot,  F.),  and  the  Ecole  dea  Beavx  Ann, 
and  in  1823  won  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  in 
architecture.  After  acting  as  assistant  of  Bebret 
at  the  Jicole  des  Be<mx  Arts  he  became  chief 
architect  of  that  building  in  1832.  He  con- 
structed from  his  own  plans  the  main  building 
of  the  school,  containing  the  hemicycle,  the 
library,  etc.  He  also  arranged  the  interesting 
collection  of  architectural  fragments  in  the  open 
court.  He  occupied  himself  with  the  improve- 
ment and  decoration  of  this  building  until  his 
death.     In  1840  he  undertook  the  restoration 


DUO 

of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  Pi^is,  bat  gave  np  this 
work  to  Jean  Baptiste  Lassus  (see  Lassus)  in 
1849.  In  184E>  Duban  b^an  the  restoration 
of  the  chateau  of  Bloia,  with  which  he  was  occu- 
pied twenty-five  yeare.  About  1845  he  restored 
the  chateau  of  Dampierre  for  the  Due  de  Luynea. 
Duban  began  the  reconstruction  of  the  chateau 
of  Chantiliy,  for  the  Due  d'Aumale,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  political  disturbances  of  1844. 
In  1849  he  was  appiointed  architect  in  charge  of 
the  chateau  of  Fontainebleau  and  of  the  Louvre. 
He  made  extensive  restorations  at  the  Louvr^ 
but  was  superseded  by  Louis  Visconti  (see  Vis- 
conti)  as  architect  of  that  building  in  1853, 

Beuie,  £loge  de  Duban;  CAsar  Daly,  Ftitii- 
raillff  de  Felix  Dvhan;  Kugfene  Mtlnti,  Gtiidede 
rtirole  natioiiale  dea  Beam  ArU;  Chahat,  EeoU 
Rationale  de»  BratixArltia  Enegclopidie  d'arekt- 

DUBBINa  OUT.  The  operation  of  level- 
ling or  smoothing  a  wall  of  masoniy  by  filling 
uji  the  hollows  before  the  final  coat  of  cement 
or  stucco  is  applied. 

DUBROBUCQ  (DB  BRRUCK),  JACQUES ; 
sculptor  and  architect 

Dubroeucq  is  mentioned  by  Guicdardini  (op. 
cit.)  as  Naii/  de  Saint  Qmer,  genliUiomme 
de  race,  graveitr  el  taiileur  expert  et  aackant 
bien  I'architeclttre.  He  was  a  native  of  Flan- 
ders, visited  Italy,  and  established  himself  in 
Antwerp,  For  Maria  of  Hungary,  Queen  Re- 
gent of  the  Netherlands,  he  built  a  palace  at 
fiinche  and  several  fortresses.  The  &mouB 
Jean  Bologne  was  his  pupil. 

DeBJardlna,  Vie  de  Jean  Bologne  ;  GnicciardinI, 
Detcription  de  touta  lei  Pait-Bat. 

DUC,  GABRIEL  LE;  architect;  d,  1704, 

Le  Due  studied  in  Borne.  On  his  return 
to  Paris  he  was  associated  with  Le  Muet  (see 
Muet),  who,  after  1654,  was  made  archit«ct  in 
chief  of  the  church  and  monastery  of  Val-de- 
Grace,  Paris,  Le  Due  succeeded  Le  Muet 
about  1658,  and  built  the  vaults,  the  dome, 
all  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  and  carried 
out  the  detail  of  the  interior.  In  building  the 
dome  he  is  supposed  to  have  followed  the  de- 
sign of  Frani^is  Mansart  (see  Mansart,  N.  F.). 
Many  of  his  most  important  buildings  have 
been  destroyed. 

Buprich- Robert,  Vfglite  <fu  Val-ie-Or&ee. 

DUC,  LOUia  JOSEPH ;  architect ;  b,  Oct. 
15,  1802  (at  Paris) ;  d.  Jan.  23,  1879. 

Dijc  was  a  pupil  of  Percier  (see  Perrier)  at 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  In  1825  tie  won 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Jiome  in  architecture. 
Returning  to  Paris  he  was  made  inspector,  un- 
der Jean  Antoine  Alavoine  (see  Alavoine),  of 
the  works  at  the  Place  de  la  BastiUe  and  the 
Colonne  de  Juillet.  In  1834  he  became  archi- 
tect in  chief  of  this  monument,  the  design  for 
which  he  modified.  In  1840  he  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  (Paris),  Uie 
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DUOAL  PAT.AOH 
reconstruction  of  which  vaa  the  chief  work  of 
Due's  life.  In  1842  he  traosformed  the  oUI 
Cour  dea  Comptes  bui!t  by  Gabriel  (see  Ga- 
briel, J.  J.)  into  the  hOtel  of  the  Prefecture  de 
police  (burned  in  1871);  in  1845  he  began 
the  buildings  on  the  Rue  de  Barillerie;  in 
1850  he  restored  the  Tout  de  PHorloge.  In 
1861  he  began  the  building  of  the  Cour  de 
Cassalion;  between  1857  and  18C8  he  built 
the  monumental  iiifade  on  the  Place  Van- 
phine;  in  1872  lie  began  the  restoration  of 
the  Salle  dee  Pa»  Perdua,  which  had  been 
burned  the  previous  year;  all  these  buildings 
being  portions  of  the  Palais  de  J^tsUce.  His 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  Palais  de 
Justice  won  for  him  a  medal  of  the  first  class 
at  the  exposition  nf  1855,  and  in  1869  the 
great  prize  of  100,000   francs  given  by  the 


DDMB-"WAITER 
which  is  generally  modernized  and  used  for  a 
museum.     (3)  That  of  Urbiiio,  in  Italy,  prov- 
ince of  the  Marches ;  the  residence  of  the  old 

Dukes  of  Urbino,  and  still  in  excellent  unal- 
tered condition.  There  ia  no  more  interesting 
piece  of  civic  or  domestic  architecture  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance  than  this  extensive  palace 
with  its  beautiful  court  and  refined  interior 
details.  (4)  That  of  Venice  (for  which  see 
Doge's  Palace}.  — R.  S. 

DUCCIO,  AOOSTIKO  DI.  (See  Agostino 
di  Duccio.) 

DUCERCEAU  or  DT7  CIIRCSAXT.  (See 
Androuet,  called  du  Cerccau.) 

DUCHESB.     (Sec  Slate.) 

JiXSQOUT.  A  dwelling  wholly  or  partly 
constructed  in  the  ground,  preferably  in  a  bunk 
or  slope.     The  waJls  are  continued  upward  or 


Ddcal  Palace,  Mamtua,  Italv. 


Emperor  Napoleon  III.  (b.  1808;  d.  1873). 
In  1863  Due  was  made  iuapecleur  giniral  dti 
conseil  dea  bdtiments  civila. 

Charles  Lucas,  in  La  Grandf  Enft/ilopfdU; 
Maurice  du  Seigneur,  in  Pl.-trint's  Encyctupedit. 

DUCAL  PAI.ACXL  The  otficial  residence 
of  a  sovereign  prince  bearing  the  title  of  Duke 
(<luc,  duque,  or  Herzog).  Among  tlie  most 
celebrated  of  the  buildings  commonly  colled 
thus  are  (1)  that  of  Mantua;  an  extensive 
group  of  buildings  including  a  meiliicval  strong 
castie  and  an  immense  palace  begun  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  frequently  altered  and  mod- 
ernized, and  containing  much  work  of  Giulio 
Bomano,  which,  though  not  always  perfect  in 
taste,  is  full  of  variety  and  suggestion.  (3) 
That  at  Nanny ;  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine,  a  building  of  which  a  largo 
part  is  still  of  the  latest  French  Gothic,  but 
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outward  from  the  excavation  by  utilizing  the 
earth  thrown  out,  together  with  sod  or  stones, 
or  both.  The  walls  above  gronnd,  or  the  front 
whprc  the  exeavation  ia  in  a  hIoj)©,  are  finished 
with  sod,  stone,  boards,  canvas,  or  logs,  accord- 
ing to  the  resources  of  the  locality  or  of  the 
individual  builder.  The  roof  is  usually  of  earth 
and  so<l  on  poles,  with  a  slight  pitch  to  cnch 
side,  but  it  may  be  of  any  material  available. 
During  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
way the  dugont  was  especially  popular.  In  the 
treeless  Missouri  Valley  and  similar  regions  it 
took  the  place  of  the  settler's  log  cabin  of  East- 
crn  forest  regions.  Sometimes  a  s|)ecics  of 
dngout  has  iN'en  made  in  a  vertical  bank  of  a 
creek  or  arroi/o,  like  a  niehe,  with  a  blanket 
to  serve  as  a  front  wall.  —  ¥.  S.  D. 

DUMB-WAITBR.     A.    Originally,  a  pier* 
of  furniture  for  a  dining  room,  consisting  gen- 


DUNQBON 

erally  of  a  set  of  shelves  arranged  to  hold  dishes 
and  mounted  upon  easy  running  cantors  in  such 
a  way  that  it  could  be  wheeled  to  the  side  of  a 
table.  In  some  English  eating  houses,  a  dish 
from  which  the  customer  is  to  l)c  servinl  is  in 
this  way  brought  close  to  him  so  that  he  sees 
the  carver  who  is  eugage<l  in  serving  him. 

JB.  An  elevator  or  lifl  of  a  small  kind,  espe- 
cially one  intended  for  carrj-ing  dishes  from  the 
kitchen  to  the  dining  room  or  serving  room  above 
or  l>elow.  —  R.  S. 

DUNGEON.  A.  Same  as  Doi\jon ;  the  more 
modem  English  8|)elliug  before  the  antiquarian 
movement  which  led  to  the  adoption,  for  the 
Kwp  itself,  of  the  French  mediieval  form. 

B.  A  prison  cell  of  esiKX'ially  repidsive  or 
disagreeable  character,  as  an  underground  vault 
with  but  little  light.  The  term  is  evidently 
that  properly  applie<l  to  the  whole  stnicture 
transfenxMl  to  that  part  of  it  which  most  affects 
modem  imaginatiim. 

DUODECASTTIaE.     Same  as  Dodecastyle. 

DUOMO.  A  cathedral  church  ;  the  common 
Italian  designation ;  corresponding  to  the  Ger- 
man Dom  and  derived  like  Doni  and  like  our 
dome  from  the  Latin  domus,  a  house,  i.e,  the 
house  of  God.  It  is  applied  to  none  Imt  true  cathe- 
drals ;  the  basilic^i  of  S.  Peter's  is  not  a  duomo. 

DUPASQinER,  LOUIS;  architect:  b.  1800 
(at  Lyons,  Rhone,  France). 

In  1848  he  was  made  diocesan  architect  of 
the  departments  of  TAin  and  Saone-et-Loire 
(France),  and  in  that  capacity  restored  the 
church  at  Brou  and  the  cathedral  of  Autun. 
Dupasquier  built  the  Ildtel  des  Beaux  Arts  at 
Lyons  and  many  churches  in  ditferent  parts  of 
France.  He  published  Monograph ie  de  Notre 
Dante  de  Brou  (Paris,  1842,  folio). 

Bauchal,  Dictionnaire. 

DUPilUAC,  irriUNNE ;  architect,  painter, 
and  engraver;   b.  alnnit  1535;   d.  1604. 

Dup^rac  passed  a  part  of  his  life  in  Italy, 
where  he  made  numerous  engravings  dat^d  be- 
tween 1565  and  1578.  These  plates  are  pulv 
lished  under  the  title  /  Vestfgi  della  Antichitd 
di  Roma  (1575).  According  to  Felibien  (op. 
cit.)  Dup^rac  was  employed  at  the  Tuileries  in 
1599.  It  is  possible  that  he  designed  the  old 
Pavilion  de  Flore,  the  gallery  connecting  with 
the  Pavilion  Bullant  and  the  westem  half  of 
the  Grande  Galerie  du  Louvre,  usually  at- 
tributed to  Jacques  Androuet  du  Gerceau  (II.) 
(see  Androuet  du  Gerceau,  J.,  II.). 

Mariette,  Aheredario ;  Andr6  F61ibien,  Entre- 
tiena  sur  Us  vies  et  Ips  ouvratjes  des  plus  excellents 
peintres,  etc.  ;  Bauchal,  Dictionnaire ;  Rolwrt 
Dumesnil,  Le  peintre-graceur  fran^ais ;  Von 
Geymliller,  Les  du  Cerceau. 

DUQUB8N07,  FRANCOIS  (FRANCOIS 
FLAM  AND,  FRANCESCO  FIAMMINQO); 

sculptor;   b.  1594  (at  Brussels);  d.  July  12, 
1642  (at  Livorao,  Italy). 
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DURANTEL 

Duquesnoy  learned  the  radiments  from  his 
father,  Henry  Duquesnoy,  a  Flemish  8<-ulptor. 
He  was  recommended  by  the  painter  Rubens  to 
the  Archduke  Albert,  of  Austria,  sovereign  of 
the  Catholic  Netherlands,  who  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion which  enabled  him  to  visit  Italy.  He  was 
employed  in  the  decoration  of  the  Baldacchino 
at  S.  Peter's.  He  nuule  a  relief  representing 
a  Concert  of  Chembim,  in  the  church  of  Santi 
Apostoli,  Naples,  a  bas-relief  of  Children  Play- 
ing, in  the  roy«il  palace  at  Madrid,  a  great  ivoiy 
crucifix,  in  the  collection  of  Prince  Lichtenstein 
at  Vienna,  etc.  Duquesnoy  was  remarkably 
skilful  in  the  representation  of  children.  He 
was  invited  by  the  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  estaln 
lish  a  school  of  sculpture  in  Paris,  but  died  at 
Livomo  (Italy)  on  his  way  to  France.  His 
brother  Jerome,  also  a  sculptor,  left  much  work 
in  Flanders. 

Bollori,  Le  vite  de'  Pittori,  Sniltori  et  Architetti 
Moderni ;  Fells,  Notice  sur  Duquei^noy  ;  Mariette, 
Ahecedario, 

DUQX7ESN07,  jlOldMIS.  (See  Duques- 
noy, Fran(;«)i8.) 

DURAND,    JEAN    NICOLAS    LOUIS; 

architect;    b.   Sept.    18,    17G0;    d.    Dec.   31, 
1834. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Durand  entered  the 
atelier  of  Etienne  Louis  Boulee,  and  in  1780 
won  the  second  Grand  Prix  d^Aivhitecture, 
In  1795  he  was  made  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  newly  organized  Ecole  Polytechnique 
(Paris),  and  retained  that  p(^>sition  for  thirty- 
nine  years.  He  published  Recneil  et  jmraU^le 
des  Mifices  .  .  .  a)iciens  et  modernes  (92 
pis.  folio,  Paris,  1800) ;  Precis  des  le^ns 
d' architecture  donn4esd,V Ecole  Polytechnique 
(2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1802-1805)  :  Partiejgra- 
phique  des  cours  d"" architecture  fails  d  V Ecole 
Polytedinique  (vol.  4 to,  Paris,  1821). 

Rondelet,  Notice  historique  sur  J,  N,  L.  Du- 
rand. 

DURANDUS  (DURAND) ;  architect. 

The  inscription  Durand  vie  fecit  is  found 
on  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  nave  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Rouen.  On  account  of  similarity  of 
workmansliip,  Deville  supposes  that  all  the 
vaults  of  the  nave  were  built  by  him. 

Deville,  Eevue  des  architectes  de  la  CathMrale 
de  lioucn. 

DURANTEL,  JXZELAN ;  architect. 

About  1569  Durantel  built  the  Halle  aux 
draps  (cloth  market)  of  Paris.  Feb.  24, 1578, 
he  was  called  in  consultation  concerning  the 
constmction  of  the  Pont  Neuf  in  Paris.  He 
appears  several  times  in  the  records  of  that  work 
in  association  with  the  Guillain  (see  Guillain) 
father  and  son,  Pierre  Chambiges  (XL),  (see 
Chambiges,  P.,  II.),  and  Jean  de  Veidun, 

De  I^borde,  Comptes  des  bfUimenU  du  roi; 
Bauchal,  Dictionnaire, 
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DURBAR 

DX7RBAR.  In  India.  A.  A  state  recep- 
tion or  audience,  hence :  — 

B,  A  hall  of  audience. 

Dt^RBR,  AI«BRX:CHT;  painter,  engraver, 
and  goldsmith ;  b.  May  21,  1471 ;  d.  April  6, 
1528. 

The  great  painter  and  engraver,  Albrecht 
Diirer,  in  1521-1522  made  designs  for  the 
decoration  of  the  JRathhaus  at  Nuremberg.  He 
designed  metal  work  and  wrote  books  on  pro- 
portion and  colour.  In  the  title  of  his  work  on 
fortification  he  is  called  an  architect,  Alberti 
Dureri  pictoris  et  architecti  prosstantissimi 
de  urbibus,  castellisque  condendis,  etc.,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  (Paris,  1535). 

Ephrussi,  Albrecht  Dnrer  H  ses  Desnins  ;  KUgh^r, 
Handbook^  German^  Flemishj  and  Dutch  Schools, 

DURN.  A  doorpost  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  woi*d  "  post,"  i.e.,  when  formed  of  a  tinil)er ; 
a  door  frame,  when  so  constructed.  —  (N.  E.  D.) 

DURNSTETTER,  HHIWRICH;  architect. 
(See  Egl,  Andreas.) 

DUST  BIN.  A  permanent  receptacle  for 
dust  and  other  refuse,  as  of  a  dwelling.  In 
large  English  houses  this  is  treated  as  a  matter 
of  importance  and  as  requiring  thought  in  its 
disi)osition  and  management.  In  the  Uuiteil 
States  the  custom  may  be  more  general  of  using 
barrels  or  small  movable  receptacles,  and  carry- 
ing them  away  frequently  to  be  emptied. 

It  is  required  that  a  dust  bin  should  have 
tight  doors ;  above  for  the  reception  of  rubbish, 
and  at  the  bottom  for  its  removal.  Also  that 
it  should  be  in  a  very  accessible  place,  and  far 
removed  from  those  parts  of  the  house  in  which 
the  occupants  spend  their  time.  Even  with 
the  utmost  j)recautions  frequent  emptying  is 
important.  —  R.  S. 

DUST  FLUB;  SHAFT.  A  flue  or  shaft 
provided  for  the  conveyance  of  dust  or  rubbish 
from  one  or  more  upper  rooms  or  floors  to  a 
dust  bin  or  otiicr  receptacle  in  the  cellar  or  in 
an  area  or  outside  space  reserv^ed  ad  hoc.  It 
should  be  provided  with  self-closing  air-tight 
doors  at  every  opening.  A  dust  shaft  from  the 
hearth  or  grate  of  a  fireplace  is  commonly 
called  an  ash  chute. 

DUTCH  ARCHITECTURE.  (See  Nether- 
lands, Archi tincture  of  the.) 

DUTCH  BARN.  In  Great  Britain,  a  shelter 
less  complete  and  less  thoroughly  enclosed  than 
a  ])arn  in  the  usual  sense.  Three  sorts  are 
described :  one  having  a  fixed  roof  but  other- 
wise imperfectly  covered,  as  by  siding,  which 
form  is  not  expected  to  remain  perfectly  weather- 
tight  ;  another  in  which  the  roof  slides  up  and 
down  between  angle  posts  like  the  hay  Barrack ; 
another  which  is  a  mere  shed  for  the  temporary 
shelter  of  a  loaded  wagon  or  the  like. 

—  (A.  P.  S.) 

DU  TBMFUI,  RAYMOND.  (See  Ray- 
mond du  Temple.) 
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ElARLY  ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE 

D'WANG.     A  short  strut  for  Bridging. 

D'WANGING.  (See  Cross  Bridging,  under 
Bridging.) 

D'WARF  (acy.).  Lacking  in  the  required 
or  customary  height ;  low  or  short. 

DWARF  DOOR.  One  3  or  4  feet  higli, 
whether  complete,  or  forming  the  lower  part 
of  a  divided  or  Dutch  door. 

DWARF  WAINSCOTINa.  In  Great 
Britain,  wainscoting  covering  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  walls  of  a  room,  usually  2  feet 
6  inches  to  5  or  6  feet  high.  In  the  United 
States,  a  dado  of  woodwork  ;  rare,  as  wainscot- 
ing is  there  seldom  used  for  the  whole  wall. 

DWARF  WALL.  A  wall  of  less  height 
than  a  full  story,  or  which  does  not  rise  to  the 
full  height  required  for  screening  or  protection, 
and,  therefore,  is  often  topped  with  a  fence  or 
railing.  The  Baiiut,  or  low  wall,  which  carries 
the  external  roof  of  a  Gothic  building  and  the 
eaves  proi>er,  is  a  dwarf  wall. 

DWELLING.  A  building  used  for  residence. 
(See  Apartment  House ;  Cabin ;  Castle ;  Cha- 
teau ;  Cot ;  Cottage ;  Flat ;  Hotel ;  House  ;  Inn  ; 
Manor  House ;  Palace ;  Tenement  House.) 

D7NAMO.  A  popular  abbreviation  of 
dynamo-electric  machine.  The  term  is  most 
often  .applied  to  that  form  of  the  machine  which 
is  properly  called  generator.  (See  Dynamo, 
under  Ele(!trical  Appliances.) 

DYOSTYLE.     A.     Same  as  Distyle. 

JJ.  In  French,  having  coupled  columns,  like 
the  east  front  of  the  Louvre.  It  should  not  be 
confounded  with  Diastyle. 


A.  A  pediment  of  a  Greek  build- 
ing ;  the  rarely  used  translation  of  cetos.  Also 
the  tympanum  or  recessed  panel  of  such  a  pedi- 
ment. 

B.  A  reading  desk  or  lectern,  especially  that 
useil  by  an  oflficiant  in  a  church ;  properly  applied 
only  to  one  which  has  the  form  of  a  bird.  Such 
eagles  of  brass  or  similar  metal  were  common  :- 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  custom  of  using 
them  still  continues. 

EAR.  Any  relatively  small  projecting  mem- 
ber or  part  of  a  piece  or  structure;  whether 
for  a  structural  purpose,  as  a  lug,  or  merely 
a  decorative  feature,  as  an  acroterium  or 
cresset. 

EARL7  ENGLISH  ARCHITBCTURE. 
The  earliest  style  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
England,  so  styled  by  Thomas  Rickman  (see 
Kickman),  and  the  corresponding  style  in  Scot- 
land. This  may  be  considered  as  beginning 
with  the  east  end  of  Canterbury  cathedral 
about  1175,  and  as  ending  with  the  accession 
of  Edward  I.  The  style  next  succeeding  is  the 
Decorated. 
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BABTHBN  GBOnT 

ORODT.      Qrout   made   with 
adobe  or  other  earth.     {See  Cajon  ;  Pia^.) 
—  F.  S.  D. 

BAH^HZnrWARB.  (See  Brick ;  Kerainics ; 
Term  Cotta ;  Tile.) 

HABTBVrOKK.  A.  Work  (lone  in  remov- 
ing earth,  gravel,  loose  stoue,  nnU  the  like.  (See 
Excavation.) 

B.  With  the  article,  a  mouml,  rampart,  or 
the  like ;  used  eBpecially  in  fortifimtion. 

(See  Retaining  Wall  and  bibliography  under 
that  term.) 

EASEUENT.  A.  A  curve  formed  at  the 
juncture  of  two  members,  to  one  or  both  of. 
whifrh  it  is  tangent,  and  which  would  otherwise 
meet  at  an  awkward  angle  ;  as  where  the  slop- 
ing portion  of  a  hand  rail  meets  the  horizontal 
part,  or  where  a  sloping  hand  rail  is  curved  to 
meet  a  newel  peq>endicularly. 

B.    (In  Law,  sec  Legislation.) 

Level  Baaemeat.  One  made  in  a  horizontal 
plane  ;  so  {liiitinguishe<l  from  Ramp. 

BASnra.     Same  OS  Easement. 


BAVB8  LATH 

the  east  end.  The  term  would  hardly  be  used 
for  any  window  in  a  church  having  a  rounded 
chevet  or  apae ;  but  the  square-ended  cburebee, 
especially  common  in  England  though  existing 
elsewhere,  often  have  large  and  splendid  win- 
dows at  this  point.  Some  of  these  are  of 
enormous  size.  That  of  Carlisle  cathedral,  27 
feet  wide,  has  nine  lights  divided  by  two  larger 
and  six  smaller  mullions,  and  a  great  triangu- 
lar head  filled  with  flowing  tracery.  That  of 
Gloucester  is  of  about  equal  importance,  aul 
these  two  windows  are  of  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy.  —  R.  S. 

BATINd  ROOU.  Any  room  principally 
intended  as  a  place  in  which  to  eat  meals ;  espe- 

A.  Such  a  room  in  a  factoiy,  institution,  or 
the  like,  fur  the  employees  or  inmates. 

B.  In  English  houses,  at  about  the  com- 
mencemest  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  room 
where  the  ordinaiy  &mily  meals  were  aerved ; 
as  distinguished  Avm  the  dining  room,  which 
was  reserved  for  more  formal  occasions.  (Com- 
pare Breakfast  Room  ;  Dining  Room  ;  Morning 

The  lower  portion  of  a  sloping 
roof  near  the  walls     especially,  such  a  part 


East  End:  Church 
Type  of 

BAST  END.  The  chancel  en«l  of  a  Chris- 
tian church  ;  so  called  from  the  nicdiieval  prac- 
tice of  erecting  churches  with  that  end  toward 
the  cast,  in  wlitch  direction  the  priest  would 
fai'e  when  officiating  at  the  altar.  (See  Apse ; 
Chancel ;  Chnpcl ;  Lady  Chapel,  under  Chapel ; 
Choir;  Church;  Orientation.) 

EAST  WlHDOl)7.     In  church  architecture, 

a  window  in  the  choir  end,  which  is  commonly 
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proj  cting  bejonl  the  walls,  and  forming  an 
overhanging  drip  for  water.  (See  Dripping 
Eaves  )     (Cut  col  845.) 

EAVES  BOARD,  BATES  CATCH.  A 
feathcr-cdged  board  nt  the  lower  edge  of  a  tiled 
or  sbtcd  roof  on  which  is  laid  the  lowest  course 
of  tiles  or  slates  ;  designed  to  give  to  that  course 
the  same  pitch  with  tliose  abora. 

BATES  CHAinnSi.  A  channel  or  small 
gutter  at  the  top  of  a  wall  to  convey  the  roof 
drippings  to  spouts  or  gargoyles ;  particularly, 
one  cut  in  the  topping  course  or  in  a  corbel 
tabic  serving  as  cornice.  —  (A.  P.  S.) 

BATES  IiATH.  A  heavy  lath  or  umilar 
strip  of  wood  used   in  cheap  work  under  the 


\ 


\ 
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BAVBS  TBOUOH 
lowest  course  of  tiles  or  elates  in  place  of  a 
proper  feather-eilged  Eaves  Board. 

EATBa  ^RODOH.     Properly,  a  trough  or 

boxlike  gutter  of  metal  or  vood,  attaclieil  to, 

or  immediately  under,  the  eaves,  to  receive  the 

roof  water  and  convey  it  to  the  apouts  or  lead- 

■  era.     Hence,  any  gutter  so  situated. 

BBOmzB  (v.).  To  finish,  as  wood,  so  as  to 
imitate  ebony ;  to  stnin  black. 

EBOR,  JOHN  DE;  ecclesiastic  and  archi- 
tect. 

John  de  Ebor,  ablwt  of  Fountains  Abbey 
(England),  began  the  erection  of  the  abbey 
cbun.'h  in  1209. 

BrIltOD,  Architfctural  Antiquittet. 

BCCLBSIOLOaT.  The  study  of  church 
aervices,  church  building,  and  of  the  arts  and 
practices  which  pertain  to  these. 

ttCKAJJOU  iTl'i'il.  A  turret,  watch  tower, 
or  other  place,  provided  for  guards  or  watch- 
men ;  usually,  in  mediaeval  fortifications,  cor- 
belled out  from  a  ciirtiun  wall  or  from  a  salient 
angle,  and  dumiuating  the  battlements,  either 
open  or  with  a  roof.  Hence,  in  modem  usage, 
an  angle  turret  springing  from  a  corbel  or  cul 
de  larape,  as  in  many  late  Gothic  and  early 
Senaissonce  houses  in  Fran'X  and  Germany. 


i.  (ix™)  (?'■  '•  ""'  known 
to  be  used  in  singular).  In  Greco-Roman 
archicology,  one  of  a  number  of  bronze  or 
earthen  vases  which,  according  to  Vitnivius 
(V.,  5,  and  an  allusion,  I.,  1),  were  commonly 
■et  in  cells  under  the  seats  of  a  theatre  to  reen- 
force  the  voices  of  actors  and  chorus  by  their 
supposed  sonorous  properties.     The  theatre  at 
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BOLHOnOISM 
Aizani  in  Asia  Minor  has  chambers  correspond- 
ing with  Vitruvius's  rules,  but  there  is  no  sign 
of  vases  and  no  explanation  of  the  purpose  of 
the  chambers.  (See  Dunn,  Die  Bankunst  der 
Grieclien,  in  the  Darmstadt  Handbuc/i.) 

BCUinUS.  A.  The  circukr,  cushionlike 
member  intermediate  between  the  square  abacus 
above  and  the  necking  or  top  of  the  shaft  below, 
in  capitals  of  the  Doric,  and  hence,  a  similar 
member  in  other  orders.  In  the  Greek  Doric, 
its  profUe  varies  from  a  very  convex  almost 
hyperbolic  curve  (Corinth,  Seiinus)  to  a  nearly 
conical  fonn  (Portico  of  Philip,  Delos);  in  the 
beet  examples  (e.g.  Parthenon)  it  is  an  extremely 
subtle  curve.  The  Boman  echinus  is  an  ovolo 
in  section ;  in  some  cases  carved  with  the  egg 
and  dart ;  so  also  in  mmlem  and  Renaissance 
examples.  Tlie  Ionic  capital  also  has  an  echi- 
nus, partly  hidden  by  the  volutes  ;  this  is  inva- 
riably carved  with  the  egg  and  dart,  both  in 
Greek  and  Boman,  as  well  as  modern,  examples. 

The  word  is  sometimes  inaccurately  used 
to  signify  an  ovolo  moulding,  and  even  the  egg 
and  dart  ornament.  —  A.  D.  F.  H. 

ECHO.  A  sound  repeated  by  reflection  from 
some  obstructing  surface.  It  is  akin  to  rever- 
beration and  residual  sound,  but  the  term  may, 
to  advantage,  bo  reserved  for  the  distinct  repe- 
titions of  the  original  sound  that  occur  when 
the  reflecting  surface  is  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  source  and  from  the  auditor. 
When  there  are  two  or  more  large,  reflecting 
surfaces,  and  the  path  of  the  sound  is  such  that 
it  is  reflected  several  times,  passing  the  auditor 
and  giving  rise  to  several  repetitions  of  the 
original  sound,  it  is  known  as  a  multiple  echo. 

There  are  a  number  of  remarkable  echoes, 
both  urclii tectum]  and  natural,  giving  many  dis- 
tinct repetitions.  Contrary  to  a  statement  fre- 
quently made,  based  on  imperfect  attempts,  an 
exact  copy  of  the  architectural  conditions  will 
result  in  an  exactly  similar  echo.  It  is  a  perfect 
and  unvarying  result  of  the  conditions  imposed. 
—  W.  G.  S. 

ECLB^nciSU.  In  modem  architectural 
design,  the  theory  and  practice  of  those  who 
ailvocate  the  free  use  of  principles,  forms,  and 
details  chosen  from  all  the  historical  styles. 

The  consistent  and  logical  growth  of  the  his- 
torical styles  of  architecture  was  possible  only 
through  the  concentrated  efTorts  of  an  intelligent 
race  of  builders  —  working  up  to  an  ideal,  con- 
stantly advancing,  yet  accepted  and  definite. 
But  modem  archit«"t8,  confused  by  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  precedent  plnceil  at  tlicir  disposal 
by  the  art  of  the  photographer,  and  by  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  conditions  affecting  the 
growth  of  the  styles,  which  has  been  revealed 
to  them  by  modem  investigation,  can  have  no 
ideal  of  universal  acceptance,  upon  which  to 
unite  in  profitable  cumlation,  but  must  have 
many  ideals  oiten  conflicting  and  inharmonious. 
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BCLBCTICISM 

This  seriouB  dilemma,  in  which  the  modem 
architect  seems  to  be  baffled  by  the  extent  and 
precision  of  his  knowledge,  has  created  many 
schools  at  variance  as  to  the  best  use  to  be 
made  of  -this  rich  inheritance.  Some  have 
agreed  upon  the  theory  that  the  only  architec- 
ture capable  of  progress  is  one  basetl  upon  tlie 
reconciliation  of  decoration  with  construction, 
especially  as  illustrated  by  the  practice  of  the 
lay  builders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  con- 
sequently created  what  is  known  in  England  and 
America  as  the  Crothic  Revival.  Others  have 
anlently  claimed  that  the  only  way  of  ade- 
qimtely  expressing  modem  conditions  of  living 
in  terms  of  architecture  was  by  the  recmdes- 
cence  of  the  style  which  had  its  rise  among  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity,  which  was 
forgotten  in  the  Dark  Ages,  which  was  revived 
with  the  revival  of  learning,  an<l  ban  since  ac- 
companied and  illustrateil  all  the  civilizations 
since  the  fifteenth  century.  These  are  the 
cla^icists,  who  consider  that  there  is  no  virtue 
save  in  the  applic^ition  of  classic  formula)  to 
modem  art.  Another  class,  without  serious 
convictions,  have  l)een  content  to  practise  in 
the  style  in  which  they  find  they  can  express 
their  ideas  with  the  greatest  fluency.  Otliers, 
called  the  eclectics,  proiiosing  to  met^t  the  ever- 
varying  conditions  of  modem  use,  materials,  and 
mctho4ls  with  as  little  embzirrassnient  as  possi- 
ble from  strong  pnxlilections  for  any  style,  have 
considered  that  their  whole  inheritance  of  archi- 
tectural fonu  —  Greek,  Roman,  Romanesque, 
Moresque,  Mediieval,  and  Renaissance,  with  all 
their  innumerable  variants  —  was  equally  at 
their  service,  to !«  drawn  upon  without  prejudice 
or  reser\'e,  according  to  its  present  applicability. 
Their  belief  has  been  that  arbitrary  exclusions 
or  inclusions  in  the  use  of  ])re<*e<lents  are  not 
only  narrow  and  irrational,  but  fruitless,  l)ccause 
contrary  to  the  scientific  spirit ;  that  the  style 
of  our  time  cannot  be  force<l  in  any  direction 
by  theory,  but  must  nwessiirily  be  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  of  evolution  as  our  lan- 
guage, and  that  the  hoi)e  of  modem  architecture 
must  rest  upon  a  simihir  basis ;  that,  as  the 
long  succession  of  modem  fashionable  revivals 
of  old  styles  has  apparently  produced  no  lasting 
results,  we  should  use  all  that  has  come  to  us 
from  the  past  without  arbitniry  exclusions,  as  it 
may  be  applicable  to  the  expression  of  our  needs 
and  minds,  thus  enlarging  our  resources  of  form, 
—  our  vot^abulary,  —  ami  tmsting  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  evolution,  only  those  forms 
which  are  fit  and  proper,  practically  and  lestheti- 
cally,  will  survive  in  tiie  new  environments,  and 
bc«*onie  permanent  and  available  features  of 
modem  style.  In  otlier  words,  they  lielieve 
that  true  progress  is  possible,  not  by  working  up 
to  any  one  ideal,  chosen  fn)m  the  past  by  what- 
ever process  of  selection,  but  by  letting  a  new, 
broader,  and  far  more  pn)lific  ideal  develop  and 
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BFFLORBSCBNCB 

establish  itself  gradually  from  a  large  and 
liberal  system  of  experiment  with  precedent. 
(See  Design,  II.)  —  H.  Van  Bkunt. 

£CX>IiE  DB  Bfl^DECINR  In  French,  a 
medical  school;  especially  one  such  in  Paris, 
a  national  institution,  south  of  the  Seine,  in- 
cluding some  buildings  of  our  own  time,  and  of 
great  interest  as  specimens  of  modem  designing 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  edifice. 

ECOLB  DBS  BBAUX  ARTS.  In  French, 
a  school  of  fine  arts,  especially  the  national 
establishment  which  occupies  buildings  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Seine  in  Paris.  Architectu- 
rally, these  buildings  are  not  very  important, 
though  there  are  fa<^des  of  different  epochs 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  III.  (For  the  school  as  an  educa- 
tional infiuence,  see  Architect,  The,  in  France ; 
and  School  of  Architeitture.) 

BCPHORA.  The  projection,  as  of  one  part 
beyond  another,  used  by  Vitruvius  (III.,  Chap. 
III.)  in  a  special  sense,  as  of  the  projection  of 
the  Imse  beyond  the  shaft. 

BDELIN  (BDELINUS) ;  abbot  and  archi- 
tect. 

Edelin  was  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Weis- 
senburg  (Elsass,  Germany)  from  1262  to  1293. 
He  rebuilt  the  church  of  his  abbey,  which  still 
exists.  He  built  also  a  refectory,  and  established 
subterranean  furnaces  to  warm  his  monastery. 

Gc^ranl,  Les  artistps  dp  V  Alsace. 

EDGE  BX7TT  HINGB.  (Same  as  Butt 
Hinge,  under  Hinge.) 

BDOINO.  The  operation  of  trimming  the 
e<iges,  that  is,  the  narrow,  upper  or  lower 
fju'es  of  rafters,  joists,  or  ribs  to  a  requireil 
plane  or  surface,  whether  by  cutting  dowii  or 
furring  out ;  called  also  Ranging  (cf.  Backing). 

BDUCATION  OF  THB  ARCHITECT. 
(See  Architect,  The,  in  England ;  in  France  ; 
in  Italy ;  Fellowship ;  School  of  Architecture ; 
Societies  of  Architects.) 

BFFLORBSCBNCB.  A  whitish  powder, 
fomied  by  slow  chemical  process,  on  the  surface 
of  various  substances.  The  white  alkaline 
efflorescence  upon  brickwork,  and  to  a  less 
extent  on  stone,  laid  up  with  the  natural 
hydraulic  cements,  not  only  produces  an  un- 
sightly appearance^  but  it  promotes  the  disin- 
tegration of  the  surface.  The  material  is  in 
some  cases  a  nitrate  or  carbonate  of  potash, 
more  fre<iuently  a  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  soda. 
If  removed,  it  usually  forms  again  in  a  short 
time.  No  absolute  remedy  for  it  is  known. 
General  Gillmore's  experiments  indicate  the  use 
of  eight  to  twelve  jwunds  of  any  fatty  sub- 
stance, thoroughly  mixed  with  one  hundrerl 
IH)unds  of  ([uicklime,  which  is  then  slaked  and 
incorporate<l  with  the  mortar  made  from  each 
Ixirrel  of  natural  cement.  The  cements  carry- 
ing aluminate  of  calcium  are  the  most  alterable. 

—  W.  R  HUTTOX. 
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As  this  efflorescence  destroys  the  effect  of 
decorative  painting,  various  devices  have  been 
used  to  prevent  its  passing  through  the  work. 
The  only  effective  one  seems  to  be,  covering  the 
wall  surface,  either  of  the  brickwork  or  of  the 
plastering,  with  tinfoil  or  some  other  impervi- 
ous film,  as  is  often  done  in  New  York.  The 
painted  walls  of  the  House  of  the  Faun  (which 
see)  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead  before  the 
painting  was  done  (sec  Mau*s  Pompeii),  and 
this  may  have  been  done  to  stop  the  efflores- 
cence. —  R.  S. 

BOG  AND  ANCHOR ;  EGG  AND  DART  ; 
EGKah  AND  TONGUR  An  ornament  applied 
to  a  convex  rounded  moulding,  and  consisting 
of  a  series   of  ai)proximately  oval  projecting 

rounded  surfaces  of  small 
size,  each  one  surrounded 
by  a  groc»ve  and  a  raised 
rim,  between  which  rims 
are  inserted,  one  between 
every  pair  of  the  "  eggs  " 
with  their  enclosing  ridges,  a  sharp-pointed 
member  calculated  to  contrast  in  the  most 
forcible  way  with  the  soft  rounded  surfaces  be- 
tween which  it  is  set.  This  pointed  member  is 
called  dart,  or  anchor,  or  tongue,  according  to 
its  shape,  and  the  name  of  the  ornament  is 
sometimes  varied  accordingly.  Ornaments  of 
this  kind  are  found  in  Greek  buildings  of  the 
Ionic  style,  dating  from  a  time  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  B.C.  It  is  there  varied  from  the 
plainest  nearly  egg-shaped  rounds  with  mere 
ridges  following  their  contour,  and  others  as 
simple  taking  the  placx)  of  the  "  darts  "  between, 
to  a  much  more  elaborate  design  in  which  the 
eggs  are  tumetl  into  leaves  with  midrib  strongly 
marked,  and  the  darts  between  modified  in  a 
like  direction.  They  are  also,  even  in  the 
Erechtheion  on  the  Acropolis,  varie<l  in  size  and 
placing,  from  the  chief  ornament  of  the  cap 
moulding  and  several  inches  in  height,  to  one  of 
many  horizontal  parallel  bands,  each  as  small  as 
allows  of  effective  working  of  the  ornament  in 
marble.  The  ornament  was  taken  ns  the  single 
decoration  of  the  Roman  Doric  capital;  the 
ovolo  so  decorated  is  the  chief  characteristic  of 
this  order.  —  R.  S. 

EGINHARD  ;  abbot  and  architect. 
Eginhard  was  direi*tor  of  the  constructions  of 
the  Emperor  Chariemagne  (b.  about  742;  d. 
814).  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  the  plan 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Gall  (Switzerland),  which 
is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  suppressed 
monastery. 

Lenoir,  Architecture  Monastique. 

BGINTON,   FRANCIS  ;  glass  painter. 

Eginton  is  called  the  reviver  of  glass  painting 
in  England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  About 
fifty  of  his  works  are  known.  In  1794  he 
restored  the  great  western  window  of  Magilalen 
College,    Oxford.      He    executed    Sir    Joshua 
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Reynolds's  Resurrection  window  at   Salisbury 
Cathedral. 

Redgrave,  Dictionary  of  Artists. 

EGL,   ANDREAS ;  architect. 

Bishop  Leon  Dundorfer  laid  the  first  stone 
of  the  cathedral  of  Ratisbon  (Regensburg,  Ger- 
many) in  1275.  The  chronicles  mention  as 
architects  of  the  building  Andreas  Egl,  Hein- 
rich  Zchnter,  Heinrich  Diumstetter,  Friedrich 
Speiset,  and  Thomas  Roritzer. 

Btilau,  Les  Trots  tges  de  V architecture  gothique, 

EGLE,  JOSEPH  VON ;  architect ;  b.  Nov. 
23,  1818;  d.  Man^h  5,  1899. 

He  was  educate<l  at  the  polytechnic  schools  of 
Stuttgart,  Nuremberg,  and  Vienna,  and  attended 
(1839-1841)  the  Academy  of  Architecture  in 
Berlin.  In  1847  and  1848  he  served  as  the 
correspondent  of  the  AUgemeine  Baiizeitnng  in 
North  Germany,  England,  and  Italy.  He  waa 
made  professor  at  the  polytechnic  school  in 
Stuttgart  in  1850,  in  1857  was  appointed 
lIofbrnimeiHter,  and  in  1884  Hofbandirector 
in  Wiirtemberg  (Grermany).  He  built  the 
Polytechnikum  (1860-1865),  remodelled  the 
royal  palace  (1864-1807),  built  the  Gothic 
Marienkirciie  and  the  new  Catholic  church,  all 
in  Stuttgart  (Gennany). 

Nekrologie  in  Kujistchronik,  March  6,  1899. 

EGTPT,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  The 
most  ancient  works  of  monumental  architecture 
are  found  in  Egypt.  At  some  unknown  period 
—  probably  not  less  than  five  thousand  years 
B.C.  —  Egypt  api>ears  to  have  been  overrun  by 
an  Asiatic  race  bringing  with  them  a  material 
civilization  already  well  developed,  but  of  whose 
formative  stages  no  vestige  has  yet  been  found. 
They  founded  in  their  new  home  a  government 
which  lasted  until  the  Persian  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses  in  525  B.C.,  under  successive  dynasties 
which  have  been  found  to  correspond  substan- 
tially with  the  thirty  enumerated  in  the  lists 
of  Manetho  (the  last  four  of  these  being  the 
Persian  and  three  others  coexistent  with  it). 
These  dynasties  form  the  basis  of  ancient  Egyp- 
tian chronology.  The  oldest  monuments  are 
the  royal  tombs  of  the  early  dynasties,  chief 
among  them  the  pyramids,  which  were  the 
work  mainly  of  the  4th-6th  dynasties.  These 
prove  the  existence,  forty  centuries  B.C.,  of  a 
highly  developed  mechanical  skill,  of  the  use 
of  metal,  of  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  science  and  of  an  organized 
despotism.  The  territory  occupied  by  this 
people  was  confined  to  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Nile ;  which,  except  at  the  broad  lowlands  of 
the  Delta,  is  hemmed  in  between  nigged  cliffs, 
at  once  isolating  and  protecting  the  empire. 
Early  Egyptian  art  was  thus  almost  untouched 
by  foreign  influences,  but  in  later  ages  conquest 
and  commerce  carried  its  pnxhicte  to  distant 
shores,  where  they  powerfully  affected  the  naa- 
oent  arts  of  all  the  Mediterranean  countries. 
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The  history  of  Egyptian  architecture  falls 
iiaturally  into  three  main  divisions —  the  Ancient 
or  Pagan,  the  Christian,  and  the  Moslem.  The 
Christian  or  Coptic  period  covers  the  centuries 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  a.d.  ;  the  Pagan 
precedes,  the  Moslem  follows  it. 

The  Ancient  or  Pagan  Period.  This  is 
customarily  subdivided  into  the  periods  of 
(a)  the  Ancient  or  Mephite  Empire  (ten  dynas- 
ties, circa  4500-3000  B.c.);  (b)  the  Middle 
Empire,  1  Ith-13th  dynasties,  reigning  at  Thebes 
from  3000-2100  B.C. ;  (c)  the  New  Empire  (or 
Second  Theban),  1 8th-20th  dynasties  from  1700 
to  1100  B.C. — the  grand  age  of  art  and  con- 
quest ;  (d)  the  Decadence  or  Saitic  period, 
21st-26th  dynasties  at  Sais,  Tanis,  and  Bubas- 
tis;  and  (e)  the  Revival  or  Ptolemaic  period, 
323  B.C.  to  third  century  a.d.,  comprising  the 
Macedonian  and  Roman  dominion.  The  second 
and  third  of  these  periods  are  separated  by  the 
unproductive  epoch  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd 
Kings  —  a  rude  invading  race,  perhaps  Hittites. 
In  the  Decadence  is  included  another  sterile 
epoch,  that  of  the  Persian  nde. 

Each  of  these  periods  has  its  distinguishing 
architectural  character.  The  extant  works  of 
the  Ancient  Empire  are  almost  exclusively  sepul- 
chral ;  it  was  the  age  of  pyramids  and  mastabas. 
In  the  Middle  Empire  the  earliest  of  the  non- 
sepulchral  temples  appear,  and  rock-cut  tombs 
take  the  place  of  mastabas.  The  New  Empire 
was  the  Great  Age  of  Egyi)tian  art ;  a  period 
of  extraordinary  activity  in  war,  commerce,  and 
architecture,  when  rulers  of  consummate  ability 
made  illustrious  the  names  of  Thothmes,  Ameno 
phis,  Seti,  and  Rameses  by  covering  the  land  with 
stupendous  temples  and  palaces,  and  excavate<l 
those  extraordinary  tunnel-tombs  to  which  the 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  8i/rinx  or  pipe.  The 
decline  was  marked  by  little  else  than  weiik 
imitations  of  earlier  acliievementii ;  but  with 
the  Macedonian  conquest  there  c^me  a  remark- 
able recnidescenoe  of  artistic  productivity,  to 
which  we  owe  several  of  the  best  preser\'ed 
temples  in  Egypt. 

The  Ancient  Empire  has  left  us  little  in  the 
way  of  decorative  architecture ;  but  the  struc- 
tural skill  displayed  in  the  pyramids  and  masta- 
bas, and  their  fine  workmanship,  raise  them 
out  of  the  category  of  mere  building  into  that  of 
arcliitecture.  Of  the  pyramids,  —  nearly  one 
hundred  in  number  between  Abu-Roash  and 
Meydftm,  all  of  them  royal  t<>mbs,  ac(*ompanied 
originally  each  by  its  o>\ti  sepulchral  chapel  or 
temple,  —  six  are  conspicuous  for  size  or  pecul- 
iar constniction.  That  at  Sakkarah,  measuring 
400  by  357  feet  on  the  ground  and  190  feet  in 
height,  is  built  in  st^ps ;  while  that  at  Mey- 
ddm,  belonging  to  the  3d,  or  l)eginning  of  the 
4th,  dynasty,  is  formed  of  successive  enveloiHJS 
arouncl  a  steep  core  standing  on  a  broad  base. 
The  Dashour  p^Tamid  has  two  slopes,  the  lower 
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part  being  steeper  than  the  upper.  The  three 
largest  at  Ghizeh,  erected,  respectively,  by 
Khufii,  Khafra,  and  Menkhaura,  of  the  4th 
dynasty,  are  the  best  known,  and  the  first 
two  the  largest  in  Egypt.  That  of  Khufii 
("  Cheops  ")  has  a  base  of  764  feet  square,  and 
was  originally  482  feet  high ;  that  of  Khafira 
("  Chephren  ")  is  454  feet  .high  on  a  base  of 
717  feet;  while  the  thinl  (of  Menkhaura,  or 
"  Mycerinus " )  is  both  steeper  and  smaller, 
being  213  feet  high  and  253  feet  square. 
Each  was  originally  revetted  with  polished 
granite,  and  that  of  Menkhaura  still  retains  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  casing.  The  cham- 
bers and  passages  of  all  the  pyramids  have  been 
explored  in  recent  years,  most  of  them  having 
been,  indeed,  rifled  long  ago  by  the  Arabs.  Ex- 
act measurements  and  careM  exploration  have 
proved  the  sepulchral  purpose  of  the  pyramids, 
and  disposed  finally  of  all  fantastic  theories  as 
to  their  origin  and  significance.  They  were 
carefully  oriented,  and  the  first  two  at  Ghizeh 
so  proportioned  that  the  perimeter  of  the  base 
closely  approximates  the  circumference  of  a  cir- 
cle having  the  altitude  of  the  pyramid  for  its 
radius.  The  workmanship  is  uneven ;  some  of 
it  is  marvellous  in  accuracy  and  finish,  while 
other  portions  are  hastily  and  indifferently 
executed. 

The  mastabas  were  tombs  of  oblong  plan 
with  sloping  sides  and  flat  roofs,  and  contained 
a  variety  of  chambers  and  passages,  of  which 
some  were  designed  solely  to  mislead  intending 
desecrators  of  the  tomb.  There  were  in  all 
cases  a  chapel  for  funeral  offerings;  a  senlab, 
or  secret  cell,  for  images  of  the  defunct,  by 
which  the  kn,  or  shadowy  double  of  the  soul, 
might  preserve  its  identity  of  existence  until 
released  from  the  tomb  to  enter  the  underworld 
of  the  Sun  of  Night ;  and  a  well,  or  shaft,  for 
the  nmmmy.  The  greatest  of  these  mastabas 
is  that  known  as  the  Mastabat-el-Faraoun. 

The  ordy  temples  of  this  period  so  far  dis- 
covered are  remains  of  a  few  of  the  pyramid 
chapels,  of  which  the  most  important  is  the 
so-called  Sphinx  Temple,  belonging  to  the 
Khafra  pyramid.  It  is  T-shaped  in  plan,  with 
massive  walls,  and  aisles  separated  by  plain 
square  monolithic  piers,  once  sustaining  a  roof 
of  stone  lintels,  and  is  accompanied  by  various 
accessor}'  chambers  and  a  miunmy  well. 

Middle  Empire.  The  remains  of  this  pe- 
riod are  less  imjxjsing,  but  full  of  interest  for 
their  architectural  forms.  Fragments  of  a  tem- 
ple at  Bubastis  show  the  clustered  lotus  col- 
umn, common  also  in  the  rock  tombs  of  the 
period,  and  derived  probably  from  prehistoric 
wooden  prototypes.  The  rock  tombs  were 
chiefly  cut  in  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile ;  the 
most  interesting  are  those  of  Beni-Hassan, 
adorned  with  open  porches  of  rock-hewn  col- 
umns and  an  antechamber,  or  chapel,   besides 
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the  serdab  tunnels  and  mummy  cell,  burrowing 
deep  into  the  cliff.  Some  of  the  columns  are 
quatrefoiled  in  plan,  of  the  clustered  lotus  type ; 
others,  called  proto-Doric  from  their  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  Doric  order,  are  plain 
polygonal  piers  with  eight,  sixteen,  or  more  sides 
and  a  square  abacus.  There  are  also,  at  Aby- 
dos,  a  few  structural  tombs  in  the  form  of  steep 
brick  pyramids,  each  with  a  well-marked  portal, 
but  otherwise  uninteresting.  In  all  these  vari- 
ous tombs,  as  also  in  those  of  the  Ancient  Em- 
pire, paintings  and  painted  ornament,  intended 
for  the  sole  delectation  of  the  ka,  display  great 
decorative  skill  and  well-developed  powers  of 
artistic  delineation,  hedged  and  limited  by  hie- 
ratic traditions  and  fixed  processes. 

New  Empire.  The  most  impressive  of 
Egyptian  monuments  aside  from  the  pyramids 
are  the  temples  of  the  New  Empire,  especially 
of  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties.  During  this 
remarkable  period  of  conquest  and  of  archi- 
tectural activity,  successive  monarchs  laboured 
in  the  erection  of  a  series  of  temples  of  a  size 
and  splendour  previously  unattempted,  and  of 
the  most  extraordinary  massiveness  and  solidity 
of  construction.  Some  of  these  were  sepulchral 
temples,  though  not  adjacent  to  the  royal  tombs ; 
such  was  the  Amenopheum,  of  which  there 
remain  only  two  colossal  portal  statues  on 
the  Theban  plain  —  one  of  them  the  famous 
"  vocal  Memnon  "  of  antiquity.  Such  was  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  Queen  Hatasu,  at 
Deir-el-Bahari  ;  the  Ramesscum,  near  by  to  the 
southwest ;  and  the  temple  of  Kameses  III.,  at 
Medinet  Abu.  These  did  not  differ  essentially 
in  plan  from  other  temples,  varying  only  in 
scale  and  details.  The  general  type,  repre- 
sented on  a  colossal  scale  by  the  temples  of 
Kamak  and  Luxor,  persisted  unchanged  through 
the  whole  history  of  ancient  Egyptian  art.  Its 
most  remarkable  exemplifications  under  the  New 
Empire  were  the  Ramesseum,  the  temples  of 
Medinet  Abu,  Abydos,  and  Gumeh,  the  little 
temple  of  Khonsu  at  Kamak,  and  the  colossal 
temples  of  Luxor  and  Kamak.  The  latter,  the 
most  colossal  of  religious  edifices,  was  begun 
during  the  Middle  Empire  by  Usurtesen  III., 
and  continued  by  succeeding  dynasties  till  the 
time  of  Evergetes  11.  of  the  Ptolemies.  It  is 
too  complicated  and  peculiar  in  some  of  its  ar- 
rangements to  serve  as  an  absolute  type,  but 
conforms  substantially  to  the  general  scheme  in 
spite  of  these  peculiarities. 

The  essentials  of  this  type  were  a  sanctuary, 
or  sekos,  the  first  portion  to  be  built,  and  the 
smallest,  lowest,  and  darkest  part  of  the  whole, 
comprising  a  small  chamber  with  a  number  of 
accessory  rooms,  cells,  and  passages  for  the 
priests ;  a  hypostyle,  or  columnar  hall,  usually 
open  at  the  front,  and  architecturally  the  most 
elaborate  feature  of  the  temple ;  and  one  or 
more  foreoourtB,  each  preceded  by  a  gateway 
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flanked  by  pylons.  These  last  were  truncated 
pyramidal  masses  capped  by  flaring  comices, 
decorated  externally  with  masts  for  banners, 
with  obelisks,  and  with  colossal  seated  statues, 
and  often,  also,  with  huge  pictures  incised  and 
painted,  recording  the  great  deeds  of  the  royal 
builder.  A  plain,  unpieroed  stone  wall  sur- 
rounded the  whole,  and  sometimes  a  second 
wall  of  brick,  enclosing  a  larger  area.  The  en- 
trance through  these  walls  was  by  pylon-flanked 
gateways,  the  approach  to  which  was  an  avenue 
bordered  on  either  hand  by  colossal  sphinxes. 
The  courts  were  adomed  on  one  or  more  sides 
by  colonnades,  and  served  to  hold  the  crowds 
who  were  not  privileged  to  enter  the  hypostyle 
hall ;  only  the  king  and  higher  priests  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  sekos.  The  court,  hall,  and  sekos 
were  the  essential  features  of  the  plan,  and  can 
be  recognized  in  the  rock-cut  temples  of  Abu 
Simbel  and  in  the  tiny  temple  at  Dandour  (Nu- 
bia), as  well  as  in  the  half-stmctural,  half-cave 
temples  at  Deir-el-Bahari,  Gherf  Hossein,  etc. 

In  the  stmctural  temples  the  arch  was  ignored ; 
the  wall,  pier,  or  column,  and  lintel  were  the 
only  structural  elements  admitted,  and  the 
lintels  were  all  of  stone.  The  columns  were 
not  monolithic,  but  built  up  of  many  pieces,  and 
were  often  of  colossal  size.  There  were  no 
"  orders  " ;  but,  in  spite  of  great  variety  in  details, 
the  columns  are  easily  divisible  into  a  few 
general  types,  such  as  the  single  and  the  clus- 
tered lotus-bud,  the  campaniform,  the  palm- 
capped,  and  the  Hathor-headed.  The  lintels 
were  invariably  plain,  and  the  only  cornice  was 
the  flaring  cave tto-com ice,  with  sometimes  a 
cresting  of  urcei  or  serpents.  No  mouldings 
were  used  except  a  kind  of  toms,  and  carved 
architectural  ornament  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  existed  except  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
flu  tings  on  the  cavetto-comice,  and  the  winged 
globe  or  disk  over  each  gateway.  Decoration 
was  effecte<l  chiefly  by  paintings,  either  symbolic 
or  pictorial,  with  incised  outlines  or  forms  in 
low  relief,  and  by  a  decorative  use  of  hiero- 
glyphics. Conventional  ornament  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  industrial  arts,  or  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  tomb  interiors ;  it  was  largely  based  on 
lotus  forms ;  but  other  flowers  as  well  as  the  pa- 
pyms  and  purely  conventional  forms  figure  in  it, 
treated  .usually  with  great  decorative  propriety. 

This  solemn  and  massive  architecture  is 
marked  by  the  qualities  of  simplicity,  repose, 
grandeur  of  scale,  and  a  certain  sublimity  of 
general  effect.  Even  in  mins  the  temples  of 
Kamak,  Luxor,  Abydos,  Medinet  Abu,  and  the 
Ramesseum,  produce  an  extraordinary  impression 
of  m^esty  and  grandeur. 

Ptolemaic  Period,  The  later  temples, 
erected  during  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  rule, 
rival  those  of  the  Great  Age  in  splendour,  and  a 
few  of  them,  as  at  Philae,  are  temple  groups  of 
the  fiiBt  magnitude.    The  splendour-loviDg  Mace- 
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donian  rulers  revived  Egyptian  architecture  with 
uo  admixture  of  Greek  details,  but  with  great 
richness  in  the  capitals  and  applied  decoration. 
An  innovation  charattteristic  of  the  period  was 
thi*  insertion  of  screen  walls  between  the  columns 
of  the  front  row  of  the  hypoatyle  hall,  as  at 
Edfii,  Dendcrah,  and  Phila3.  The  simple  lotus- 
bud  column  was  generally  abandoned  for  those 
with  floral  or  palm  capitals,  or  quadruple  Ha- 
thoric  uiJisks,  and  the  pictures  and  hieroglyphics 
were  (lispused  on  the  walls  with  more  regard  to 
senile  and  decorative  etfect  than  formerly.  The 
temples  of  Denderah  (time  of  Cleopatra)  and  of 
Edfu  are  especially  well  preserved  examples  from 
this  period,  but  the  most  imjwsiug  and  pictu- 
resque group  is  that  on  the  island  of  Philae  near 
the  second  cataract,  with  a  temple  of  Isis,  long 
and  ornate  colonnades,  and  two  small  peripteral 
temples,  one  dating  from  the  time  of  Nectanebo, 
the  other  Ptolemaic.  At  Esneh,  Dakkeh, 
Kalabsh^,  and  Kardassy  (Gher-tashi)  are  others 
of  less  importance  in  the  same  general  style. 

Besides  temples  of  the  common  type  there 
were  also  numerous  small  temples  or  shrines 
entirely  open  externally,  and  others  built  with 
piers  or  columns  around  a  small  chamber  for 
special  religious  or  ceremonial  purposes,  e.g.  the 
mammeisi,  supposed  to  serve  for  the  rites 
attending  childbirth.  Besides  the  two  at  Philas 
mentioned  above,  there  are  other  examples  at 
Edfii,  Elephantine,  and  Medinet  Abu.  Of 
secular,  military,  and  domestic  architecture 
there  are  few  remains  of  importance :  at  Medi- 
net Abu  tiie  ruins  of  a  pavilion  of  Amenophis 
III.  ;  at  Semneh  in  Nubia,  of  an  ancient  fortress 
of  the  time  of  Usurtesen  III. ;  and  scattered 
remains  of  granaries,  forts,  and  other  buildings. 
Pictures  and  reliefs  in  tombs  and  temples  indi- 
cate the  frequent  use  of  wood  for  houses,  and  a 
style  of  domestic  architecture  very  simple  and 
unostentatious  externally. 

Tlie  Cojjtic  Period.  Tiie  majestic  temple 
architecture  of  Egypt  expired  during  the  Roman 
dominion,  and  Eg>^pt  fell  into  decay,  from  which 
it  did  not  revive  until  the  Amb  conquest  in  638 
A.D.  During  this  long  period  of  atrophy  the 
only  architectural  activity  was  that  of  the  Coptic 
Christians,  who  covered  the  country  with 
churches  and  wmvents  during  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  The  Copts, 
whose  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word 
for  Egypt,  remain  to  this  day  as  a  sur\ival  of 
the  higher  castes  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as 
the  fellahin  do  of  the  ancient  serfs.  Having 
espoused  with  fervour  the  Monophysite  heresy, 
they  were  intensely  hostile  to  Byzantine  influ- 
ences of  every  kind,  and  worked  out  a  stylo  of 
their  own  which  completely  ignored  alike  the 
ancient  Egyptian  traditions  of  form  and  the  con- 
temporary Byzantine  practice,  but  profoundly 
influenced  the  art  of  the  conquering  Arabs  in 
later  centuries.     The  sweeping  destruction  of 
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these  early  churches  and  monasteries  by  the 
Moslems  has  left  us  only  scanty  traces  of  this 
architecture;  but  it  was  probably  fiiirly  repre- 
sented in  the  earliest  mosques,  like  that  of  Amru 
at  Cairo,  since  these  were  built  by  Copts,  pre- 
sumably in  tlieir  own  prevailing  style.  The 
plan  of  the  early  churches,  like  that  of  these 
mosques,  was  suggested  by  the  forecourt  and 
hypostyle  hall  of  the  great  temples,  and  com- 
prised an  atrium  siirrounded  by  arcades  and  a 
hall  beyond,  in  which  arcades  likewise  replaced 
the  colonnades  of  the  temples.  The  ceilings 
were  of  wood,  the  buildings  low  and  insignifi- 
cant. A  small  sanctuary  at  the  centre  of  the 
farther  side  of  the  hall  was  vaulted  or  domed, 
and  the  arches  were  generally  pointed.  These 
early  pointed  arches  the  Copts  introduced  into 
the  mosques  which  they  built  for  the  Arab 
conquerors,  where  they  served  as  a  type  for  the 
arches  of  all  the  later  Moslem  buildings.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  the  Copts  that  architecture 
owes  the  earliest  systematic  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch,  though  reinvented  later  by  the 
mediaeval  church  builders  of  the  West. 

The  later  Coptic  churches,  including  nearly  all 
those  now  extant,  were  basUican  in  plan,  three- 
aisled,  with  a  domical  sanctuary,  and  galleries, 
small  in  size  and  sadly  wanting  in  architectural 
beauty ;  their  internal  eflfect  is  further  iigured  by 
the  transverse  screens  which  divide  the  men  from 
the  women,  and  they  possess  little  decorative 
detail  of  interest.  It  required  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  conquerors  to  bring  into  full  play, 
in  the  mosques,  the  artistic  capabilities  of  the 
Copts,  especially  in  the  decorative  treatment  of 
surfaces. 

Tiie  Mohammedan  Period.  The  general 
history  and  principles  of  Mohammedan  architec- 
ture are  given  under  that  title ;  the  present  notice 
is  concerned  with  those  features  and  monuments 
pe(?uliar  to  Cairo.  For  Cairo,  including  Fostat 
and  the  neighbourhood,  contains  practically  all 
that  is  important  in  Egyptian  Moslem  archi- 
tecture. 

This  style  was,  for  several  centuries  after  the 
conquest  by  Amni,  in  638  a.d.,  in  reality  but  a 
valiant  of  the  Coptic.  All  the  mosques  erected 
previous  to  the  Baharite  Sultans  (1250)  were 
alike  in  general  plan,  having  a  courtyani  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  single  or  double  ar- 
cades (liw3,ns),  and  with  the  fountain  of  ablutions 
(hanefiyeh)  in  the  centre.  The  fourth  side  was 
closed  by  the  mosque  proper,  the  prayer-room  or 
maksourah,  a  low  hall  consisting  of  several 
transverse  aisles  separated  by  arcades  on  piers 
or  columns,  open  at  the  front  to  the  court,  and 
provided  on  the  farther  side  —  always  to  the 
eastward  —  with  one  or  more  niches  (mihrab), 
indicating  the  kibleh  or  direction  of  Mecca, 
toward  which  every  Moslem  prays.  The  whole 
edifice,  including  the  court,  was  often  surrounded 
by  a  second  or  exterior  circuit  wall,  pierced  by 
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one  or  more  gates.  Such  were  the  mosques  of 
Amru  (642),  of  whose  original  structure  hardly 
a  trace  remains,  though  its  plan  survives  in  the 
present  ruinous  mosque  of  that  name ;  of  Ibn 
lulfln  (876),  in  which  the  Coptic  architect  dis- 
pensed with  columns  by  the  use  of  brick  piers 
with  engaged  shafts  moulded  at  the  comers ;  the 
Gama-el-Azhar  (969),  by  the  Moghrebi  (Moor- 
ish) conqueror,  El-Moezz,  now  a  university ;  the 
mosque  erected  by  his  grandson,  El-Hakim ;  the 
Gama'n-Noureh  (996),  and  others  of  later  date. 
In  all  of  these  the  Coptic  pointed  arch  was  used ; 
the  ceilings  were  of  wood,  richly  painted ;  in- 
scriptions in  Cufic  characters  formed  borders  and 
friezes  in  the  sumptuous  wall  decoration  of  in- 
crusted  marble  inlay ;  and  geometric  interlacings, 
polygonal  and  star  panellings,  and  a  peculiar  form 
of  running  scroll  characterized  the  ornamentation 
of  the  interiors.  Some  of  the  mosques  were  of 
great  size ;  the  court  of  Ibu  TuKln  is  300  feet 
square.  Under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of  El 
Moezz  (969)  the  vault  and  dome  first  begin  to 
appear  in  mosques  and  tombs  by  Coptic  archi- 
tects, influenced  no  doubt  by  Byzantine  models 
in  other  parts  of  the  Moslem  world,  or  by  Per- 
sian buildings  which  have  not  survived  to  our 
time.  The  dome  was  long  confined  to  sepulchral 
buildings ;  it  was  at  first  given  an  ovoid  section, 
which  became  pointed  under  the  Baharite  Sul- 
tans ;  and  was  erected  upon  a  square  plan  by 
means,  not  of  spherical  peudentives,  but  of  a  com- 
plex system  of  corbels  and  niches  of  stalactite 
work.  These  domes  were  richly  carved  exter- 
nally, and  are  the  earliest  examples  of  the  dome 
used  as  an  external  decorative  feature.  Inter- 
nally, the  preoccupation  of  the  Coptic  architect 
was  to  produce  an  impression,  overhead,  of  mys- 
tery and  gloom,  rather  than  of  space  and  breadth  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  dome  was  dark,  its  deco- 
ration intricate  and  perplexing.  In  this  period 
the  minaret  also  came  into  use,  and  during  the 
next  three  centuries  was  developed  into  an  archi- 
tectural feature  of  great  elegance.  Square  or 
octagonal  in  plan,  built  in  two  or  three  dimin- 
ishing stages,  marked  by  external  galleries,  car- 
ried on  rich  stalactite  corbelling,  it  was  made 
highly  ornate  in  every  part. 

All  these  tendencies  were  emphasized  under 
the  Aydb  dynasty  (1160-1250)  and  the  Mame- 
luke Sultans  of  the  Baharite  (1250-1376)  and 
Borgite  (1376-1517)  lines:  a  period  which  co- 
incides closely  with  that  of  the  Gothic  styles  in 
Western  Europe,  and  is  characterized  by  a  simi- 
lar progression  in  the  direction  of  lightness,  lof- 
tiness, splendour  of  decoration,  and  elaboration 
of  plan.  Many  of  the  mosques,  like  the  great 
monasteries  of  Christendom,  comprised  whole 
groups  of  buildings  for  hospitals,  schools,  and 
similar  purposes,  and  a  still  larger  number  in- 
clude the  founder's  tomb  or  turbeh.  The  dome 
was  at  first  confined  to  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
but  was  later  used  also  over  the  prayer  room. 
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Stalactite  decoration  became  more  elaborate^ 
star  panelling  more  involved,  the  minarets  more 
slender  and  ornate.  The  entrance  doorway  was 
enclosed  in  a  lofty  rectangle  extending  to  or  above 
the  top  of  the  exterior  wall  and  chiefly  occupied 
by  a  colossal  stalactite-headed  niche  bordered 
by  arabesques.  The  hospital-mosque  or  Maris- 
tan  of  Kaladn  dates  from  1284-1305;  that  of 
El  Medany,  from  1332;  of  Sultan  Hassan,  with 
four  barrel-vaulted  chambers  opening  upon  the 
court  or  sahn,  like  the  arms  of  a  cross,  to  form 
the  liwans  and  sanctuary,  with  the  Sultan's  dom- 
ical tomb  beyond  the  latter  (1379).  Other  im- 
portant mosques  are  £1  BarkOk  (by  the  founder 
of  the  Borgite  line),  with  two  domical  turbeh 
(tombs)  at  the  ends  of  the  wooden-roofed  sanc- 
tuary (1384);  El  Muayyad  (1412);  the  tomb- 
mosque  of  Kaid  Bey  in  the  Karafiih  (1470- 
1480),  one  of  the  richest  of  all  those  in  Cairo 
in  its  internal  as  well  as  external  decoration,  its 
pavements,  and  its  minaret.  Another  mosque 
by  the  same  Sultan  near  Ibn  Tul^in  is  on  a  simi- 
lar plan,  but  now  very  ruinous.  The  last  of  the 
Mamelukes,  Ghouri,  also  built  a  mosque  which 
bears  his  name  and  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  purely 
Arab  mosques  (circa  1513).  In  1517  Egypt  be- 
came a  Turkish  province  under  Selim  I.,  and  the 
later  mosques  are  generally  in  the  Turkish  style, 
based  on  Byzantine  prececlents,  e.g,  Sinan  Pasha 
mosque  in  the  Bulak  suburb  (1571),  with  broad 
low  dome  on  octagonal  drum,  and  a  domical- 
vaulted  vestibule  enclosing  three  sides  of  the 
sanctuary  like  that  of  S.  Mark's  at  Venice.  The 
great  mosque  of  the  usurper  Mohammed  Ali  in 
the  citadel  (1815-1821),  an  imitation  of  the 
Yeni  Djami  at  Constantinople,  though  uninter- 
esting in  detail,  is  internally  impressive  by  its 
spaciousness,  loftiness,  and  lavish  use  of  ala- 
baster and  painted  tiles. 

In  general  the  Egyptian  Moslem  architecture 
is  important  rather  on  the  decorative  than  on 
the  structural  side,  although  it  presents  in  its 
domes,  minarets,  and  stalactites,  and  in  the  in- 
terlocking voussoirs  of  many  of  its  arches,  much 
structural  ingenuity  and  skill.  It  is  most  suc- 
cessful, however,  in  the  masterly  use  of  intricate 
and  perplexing  geometrical  combinations,  ex- 
pressed in  strong  colours,  covering  interior  and 
exterior  alike  with  elaborate  ornament  so  com- 
posed and  distributed  as  not  in  any  way  to  de- 
stroy the  larger  lines  and  effects  of  the  building. 
Stained  glass,  set  in  patterns  perforated  in  hard 
plaster,  was  used  with  excellent  effect  in  win- 
dows of  moderate  size ;  rich  marble  was  employed 
in  pavements  and  on  walls  in  various  forms  of 
mosaic  and  inlay;  and  the  mambars  or  high 
pulpits  next  the  mihrab,  the  doors,  the  mosque 
lanterns,  and  other  ac^itessories  were  extremely 
well  designed  and  well  executed. 

Of  the  great  mediieval  palaces  of  Cairo  there 
is  little  or  nothing  left,  though  the  accounts  of 
them  in  the  Arab  histories  read  like  fables  in  the 
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descriptions  of  their  splendour  and  extent.  The 
modem  houses  are  picturesque,  built  usually 
with  a  central  court  on  which  opens  a  large  re- 
ception hall  with  a  diwan  (divan)  on  one  side, 
while  the  other  three  give  access  to  the  various 
living  rooms.  The  meshrebeeyeh  or  projecting 
oriel  windows,  enclosed  by  lattice  screens  of 
turned  work,  which  occupy  a  large  part  of  the 
upper  stories  of  the  street  fronts,  are  elaborate 
and  beautiful  features  of  the  street  architecture. 
(See  Moslem  Architecture;  Mosque.) 

For  ancient  Egvptian  architecture  consult  Per- 
rot  and  Chipiez,  History  of  Ancient  Art  in  Egypt 
(the  French  original  should  be  used,  if  practicable), 
and  the  various  works  of  Masp^ro,  especially  his 
ArcfUologie  Egyptienne^  a  small  book  well  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Edwards,  with  additional  notes.  All 
Uie  works  of  Mariette,  Brugsch  Bey  {Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs  —  a  translation  by  Brodenck),  and 
Flinders  Petrie,  especially  his  History  of  Egypt^ 
which  gives  singularly  well  the  true  significance 
of  the  monuments;  also  the  plates  of  Jomard's 
Description  de  VEgypte„  Antiquith.  On  Coptic 
Egypt,  Butler,  The  Coptic  Churches  of  Egypt.  On 
Egypto-Moslem  architecture,  Bourgoin,  Les  Arts 
Arabes;  Franz  Pasha,  Die  Baukunst  des  Islnms 
(in  the  Darmstadt  Handbuch  der  Architektur)  ; 
Uayet,  L^Art  Arabe;  Prisse  d*Avennes,  L'^Art 
Arahe  ;  Texier,  Monuments  Arabes  du  Caire.  The 
magnificent  plates  of  Prisse  d*  Avenues  (Art  Egyp- 
tien  and  Art  Arabe)  are  of  undisputed  excellence, 
but  the  text  has  never  been  completely  developed 

into  a  treatise.  i   t\  i?  tt 

— A.  D.  F.  Hamlin. 

EGYPTIAN  BRBCCIA.  Same  as  Egyptian 
Breccia  Marble,  under  Marble. 

BIGTVED,  NIKOLAI;  architect;  b.  June 
22,  1701  ;  d.  June  7,  1754. 

Eigtved  began  as  a  gardener  in  Germany.  In 
1729  he  served  in  the  Saxon  army  as  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers.  In  1732  he  was  sent  by 
Christian  VI.  of  Denmark  (d.  1746),  to  study 
architecture  in  Italy.  On  his  return  he  was 
made  court  architect,  inspector  of  the  A(;ademy 
at  Copenhagen  (1745),  and  finally  director  of 
the  Academy  (1751).  He  built  the  palace  of 
the  crown  prince  (1745),  the  four  palaces  of  the 
Amalienborg  place,  the  old  Royal  Theatre,  the 
palaces  of  Christianborg,  Fredensborg,  Sophien- 
berg,  and  Brcgentved.  Eigtved  began  the 
"Marble  Church"  at  Copenhagen,  which  was 
continued  by  Nicolas  Henry  Jardin  (see  Jardin, 
N.  H.). 

Weilbach,  Nyt  Dansk  Kunstner  lexicon ;  Neckel- 
mann,  Renaissance  in  Diinemark :  Blatter  fur  Ar- 
chitek  und  Kunsthandxoerk^  1805. 

BINHART ;  architect,  painter^  sculptor,  and 
statesman. 

He  came  to  the  school  of  the  monastery  of 
Fulda  in  Germany  in  his  youth,  and  was  later 
attached  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne  (b.  742  ; 
d.  814)  as  general  superintendent  of  the  impe- 
rial buildings.  He  built  the  palace  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (Aachen),  Germany,  of  which  the  chapel 
remains  and  has  given  its  name  to  the  town. 

R.  Dohme,  Einhart  in  Dohme  Series. 
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An  anointing  room  in 
a  bathing  establishment  (VitraviuB,  V.,  11). 
(See  Unctorium.) 

BL-AKSA.  (In  Arabic,  "The  Far"  or 
"  The  Distant,"  probably  referring  to  its  mark- 
ing a  remote  part  of  what  was  then  the  Mo- 
hammedan empire.)  A  mosque  at  Jerusalem; 
it  is  thought  to  be  the  oldest  Mohammedan 
place  of  worship  next  to  the  one  at  Mecca ; 
and  yet  it  appears  that  much  of  the  struc- 
ture is  Byzantine,  and  it  is  thought  that  this 
work  belonged  to  a  basilica  built  by  Jus- 
tinian. 

BLASTIdTT.  A.  The  power  possessed 
by  solid  bodies  of  regaining  their  form  after 
deformation  which  has  not  been  so  great  as  to 
overpass  their  limit  of  elasticity.  When  an 
ivory  ball  rebounds  after  falling  on  a  hard  sur- 
face it  is  because  the  ball  seeks  to  regain  its 
perfectly  spherical  shape,  and  the  surface,  as  of 
a  billiard  table,  also  seeks  to  return  from  the 
compression  which  it  has  undergone  under  the 
blow.  Ivory  has  much  elasticity,  marble  some- 
what less ;  many  stones  are  very  elastic,  those 
which  are  the  hardest,  the  most  so  as  a  general 
thing ;  but  wood  is  of  limited  elasticity,  and  a 
bar  of  it  is  rather  easily  bent  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  remain  bent,  different  woods  diflfering 
greatly  in  this  respect.  On  the  other  hand  it 
has  some,  and  notable  instances  of  this  may  be 
named ;  thus,  two  heavy  beams  of  hard  pine 
supported  a  floor  of  artilicial  stone,  and  when 
the  material  of  the  flooring  was  still  wet,  3rielded 
under  its  weight  nearly  2^  inches  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  but  returned  to  an  apparently  perfect  level 
as  tiie  floor  dried,  thus  lifting  the  whole  weight 
of  this  floor  by  their  elasticity.  Iron  beama 
have  much  elasticity,  as  is  evident  from  the 
peculiar  vibration  which  a  floor  composed  of 
them  so  frequently  undergoes. 

B.  By  extension,  and  inaccurately,  flexi- 
bility or  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  irregu- 
lar pressures  and  strains,  said  of  a  building 
or  part  of  a  building.  It  is  customary  to  say 
of  the  Gothic  construction,  that  it  is  elastic ;  by 
which  is  meant  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
a  little  without  showing  dangerous  cracks,  or 
without  risking  its  solidity  and  permanence. 
There  is  also  conveyed  in  this  descriptive  term 
an  idea  of  that  resistance  of  force  by  force  which 
is  peculiar  to  Gothic  building.  In  this,  the 
thrust  of  one  arch  is  taken  up  or  neutralized 
by  the  thrust  of  another  arch,  and  so  on  until 
the  last  arch  of  a  series  thnists  against  a  flying 
buttress,  which  transmits  the  thrust  finally  to  a 
solid  and  passive  mass  of  masonry,  the  outer 
buttress,  or  to  the  foundations  or  the  ground. 
In  Roman  Imperial  and  some  other  arcuated 
styles,  there  is  little  of  this  neutralization  of 
one  active  force  by  another,  but  all  arches  have 
their  thrust  taken  up  by  solid  masses  of  masonry. 

—  RS. 
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ELASTIC  TiTMTT.  The  limit  of  stress  up 
to  which  the  material  takes  no  permanent  de- 
formation, or  from  which,  being  stretched  or 
bent,  it  returns  to  its  original  form  when  the 
stress  is  removed.  — W.  R.  H. 

ELBOW  (I.).  An  appliance  upon  which 
the  elbow,  as  of  a  sitting  person,  may  rest ;  an 
arm  rest  of  a  choir  stall  or  pew. 

ELBO'W  (II.).  In  general,  any  relatively 
small  piece  or  part  of  a  structure  bent  or 
formed  to  an  angle,  as  a  pipe,  an  angle  formed 
by  two  surfaces,  or  the  like.     Specifically  :  — 

A.  In  English  usage,  (1)  a  short  return  or 
sharp  angular  change  of  direction  for  a  short 
distance,  in  a  wall,  as  for  a  recess ;  (2)  in  join- 
ery, that  portion  of  the  jamb  of  a  recused 
window  between  the  floor  and  bottom  of  the 
shutter  boxing. 

B.  A  piece  of  pipe  formed  either  by  a  curve 
or  by  a  mitre  joint  to  connect  two  sections  of 
pipe  at  an  angle. 

C.  The  ear  or  projecting  portion  of  a  cros- 
sette  to  a  door  —  or  window  —  architrave. 
(Rare.)  —  R.  S. 

ELBO'W  BOARD;  RAIL.  A  board  or 
strip  forming  the  inner  sill  of  a  window  trim, 
or  secured  to  a  wall  or  screen  at  about  the 
height  of  an  arm  rest. 

ELEANOR  CROSS.  (See  Cross  of  Queen 
Eleanor.) 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES.  The  fix- 
tures and  appointments  necessary  to  electrical 
work  in  buildings,  or  which  are  used  when 
needed.  After  the  article  Wiring,  the  other 
terms  are  arranged  alphabetically.  (See  also, 
under  their  different  headings.  Candle  Power; 
Lightning  Rod ;  and  the  general  terms  Annun- 
ciator; Elevator;  Lighting;  Warming.) 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 


1.  Wiring. 

2.  Alarm. 

3.  Arc  Lamp. 

4.  Attachment  Plug. 
6.  Battery. 

6.  Bell. 

7.  Burglar  Alarm. 

8.  Buzzer. 
0.  Circuit. 

10.  Circuit  Breaker. 

11.  Cleat. 

12.  Clock,  Electric. 

13.  Conduit 

14.  Cut-out,  Fusible. 

15.  Door  Opener. 

16.  Drip  Loops. 

17.  Dynamo. 

18.  Extension  Bell. 

10.  Fixture,    Combina- 
tion. 

20.  Flexible  Cord. 

21.  Oas  Lighting. 

22.  Hanger  Board. 

23.  Incandescent  Lamp. 

24.  Insulating  Joint. 

25.  Insulating  Tubes. 

26.  Insulator. 


27.  Junction  Box. 

28.  Magnet. 

29.  Meter,  Electric. 

30.  Moulding. 

31.  Netting     for      Arc 

Globes. 

32.  Pump,  Electric. 

33.  Push  Button. 

34.  Rosette,  or   Ceiling 

Block. 

35.  Shell,  Electric  Light 

Fixture. 

36.  Socket,  Incandescent 

Lamp. 

37.  Spark  Arrester. 

38.  Storage  Battery. 
30.  Switch. 

40.  Switch  Board. 

41.  Telephone. 

42.  Temperature  Regu- 

lator. 

43.  Thermostat. 

44.  Transformer. 

45.  Vapor-tight  Globe. 

46.  Voltaic  Cell. 

47.'  Watchman's  Regis- 
ter. 
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1.  Wiring.  Considered  broadly,  the  electric 
wiring  in  a  building  is  the  system  of  conductors 
and  auxiliary  appliances  provided  for  the  con- 
duction and  control  of  the  electric  current,  so 
that  it  may  be  properly  carried  from  the  gen- 
erating plant  to  the  lamps,  motors,  or  other 
appliances  where  the  electrical  energy  is  used. 

Copper  is  used  for  the  conductors  because  it 
has  the  least  resistance  of  any  of  the  cheaper 
metals.  It  has  a  certain  amount  of  resistance, 
however,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  wire, 
and  it  is  necessary  with  all  installations  to  take 
into  account  the  strength  of  the  currents  in  the 
ditferent  parts  of  the  system  and  the  distances 
the  currents  have  to  travel,  so  that  neither  the 
energy  required  to  force  the  currents  through 
the  wires,  nor  the  cost  of  the  copper,  will  be 
excessive.  The  loss  of  energy  in  the  wiring  is 
serious,  not  only  on  the  score  of  economy,  but  on 
account  of  the  effect  on  the  electrical  pressure. 
When  lights  are  operated  on  the  multiple  sys- 
tem (see  Lighting,  Electric),  the  pressure  should 
be  approximately  the  same  at  the  terminals  of 
each  lamp;  but  when  energy  is  used  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  the  wires,  a  part  of  the 
pressure  is  thus  lost,  and  the  lamps  give  less 
light.  Where  the  wiring  is  carelessly  calcu- 
lated, it  may  happen  that  lamps  in  different 
parts  of  the  system  will  be  giving  widely  dif- 
ferent amounts  of  light. 

Besides  providing  conducting  paths  for  the 
current,  these  paths  must  be  insulated,  so  that 
the  electricity  will  not  leak  back  by  side  paths 
where  it  will  not  be  usefid.  Plaster,  brick- 
work, and  damp  material  of  many  kinds,  as 
well  as  metals,  offer  fairly  good  paths  for  the 
current,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  support  the 
conducting  wires  on  porcelain  or  glass,  which 
are  nearly  perfect  insulators,  or  else  cover  the 
wire  with  a  substantial  rubber  insulating  cover- 
ing, and  then  run  the  covered  wire  in  tubes  for 
protection.  All  wires  in  buildings  have  an  in- 
sulating covering,  but  this  is  not  depended  upon 
exclusively  unless  it  is  protected  from  abrasion. 

Since  an  electric  current  in  passing  through 
a  short  air  space  causes  an  electric  arc  with  its 
intense  heat,  and  since  electric  currents  too 
large  for  the  conductors  carrying  them  often 
produce  a  great  amount  of  heat,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  precautions  so  that  this  heating  will 
not  occur  accidentally  and  set  fire  to  surround- 
ing material.  Much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  safe  electrical  construction, 
and  experience  has  developed  methods  now 
clearly  appreciated  and  followed  by  all  compe- 
tent workmen.  The  rules  for  safe  wiring  are 
laid  down  in  detail  in  what  is  known  as  the 
National  Electrical  Code.  This  code  of  rules 
has  had  a  gradual  growth.  Beginning  with 
comparatively  few  requirements,  it  has  been 
amended  and  enlarged  as  the  experience  of  the 
electric  companies  and  the  insurance  companies 
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has  brought  out  more  clearly  the  precautions 
that  are  necessary  for  good  and  safe  service.  In 
its  present  form,  the  code  has  been  approved  and 
adoptiHl  by  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Amer- 
ican S<xtiety  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American 
Street  Railway  Association,  Factory  Mutual  Fire 
Insurant^c  Companies,  National  Association  of 
Fire  Engineers,  National  Boanl  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, National  Electric  Light  Association, 
and  Underwriters'  National  Electric  Association. 

The  principles  underlying  good  wiring  con- 
struction arc  simple,  but  their  application  to  all 
conditions  leads  to  great  detail.  In  general,  the 
niles  have  been  designed  to  prevent  destructive 
arcs  and  excessive  current,  to  keep  the  effects  of 
these  accidents  local  if  they  happen,  and  to 
make  it  easy  to  repair  defects. 

All  wiring  for  incandesi^nt  lighting,  and  con- 
sequently much  the  greater  part  of  the  wiring 
in  buildings,  is  for  use  with  the  low  pressure 
multiple  system.  With  this  system,  service 
wires  enter  the  buildhig  from  the  generating 
plant,  mains  arc  connected  to  these  service  wires, 
branches  run  from  the  imuns,  and  tai>s  to  the 
lamps  nm  from  the  branches.  Wherever  the 
size  of  wire  changes,  cut-outs  containing  fusible 
strips  of  metal  are  inserted,  and  these  strips 
melt  and  break  the  circuit  if  the  current  be- 
comes too  large  for  the  wire  to  carry  safely. 
Switi'hcs  can  be  inserte<l  at  any  i)arts  of  the 
system  to  cut  out  a  small  or  large  number  of 
lamps  or  other  appliances.  The  wires  may  l)c 
run  on  non-combustible  iusubitors,  or,  if  not  in 
concealed  spaces,  may  he  nm  in  moulding. 
W^here  wiring  is  concealed,  much  the  best 
methoil  is  to  run  the  wires  in  conduit.  For 
this,  the  building  is  first  fitted  with  a  system  of 
tubes  or  pipes,  now  commonly  made  of  wrought 
iron.  These  tubes  are  laid  under  the  ])lastor, 
and  lead  the  sen'ice  wires  to  tlie  mains,  tiie 
mains  to  the  branches,  the  branches  to  the  taps, 
and  thence  to  the  lamps,  and  wherever  wires 
are  to  be  connected  to  other  wires,  a  junction 
box  is  provided.  The  insulated  wires  are  drawn 
through  these  tubes,  and  the  necessary  connec- 
tions made.  The  tubes  are  not  dei)ended  upon 
for  insulation,  but  are  simply  raceways  for  the 
wires,  protecting  their  insulating  covering  from 
injury,  and  atfonling  a  confined  channel  through 
which  a  wire  may,  at  any  time,  be  withdrawn 
an<l  replacwl  by  another. 

With  electric  bell  circuits  and  others  of  this 
class  operated  with  low  electric  pressures,  the 
highest  grade  of  electrical  construction  is  not  a 
net^essity,  but  good  constniction  assures  so  much 
better  service  that  even  with  this  class  of  work 
the  standard  of  wiring  construction  is  becoming 
very  much  like  the  better  grade  of  electric  light 
wiring. 

2.  Alarm,  A  device  operated  by  electricity 
that  attracts  attention  upon  the  occurrence  of 
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certain  events  or  conditions.  An  alarm  can  be 
given  by  the  presence  of  a  person  at  some  defi- 
nite place,  the  opening  of  a  door  or  window,  a 
change  in  the  temperature  of  a  room,  or,  in  fact, 
any  event  or  condition  that  can  cause  two  con- 
ductors of  electricity  either  to  come  together  or 
to  separate,  or  that  can  cause  appropriate  move- 
ment between  a  magnet  and  a  coil  of  wire.  An 
alarm  system  ordinarily  consists  essentially  of  an 
electric  bell  which  sounds  the  alarm,  a  hattezy 
or  other  source  of  electric  current  supply,  and 
devices  at  the  points  where  events  or  conditions 
occur  that  either  close  or  open  the  electric  cir- 
cuit, and  set  the  alarm  in  operation.  The  various 
parts  of  the  system  are  connected  by  insulated 
wires  run  in  the  walls,  or  in  grooves  in  the 
floors.  Alarm  systems  differ  in  detail  and  com- 
plexity according  to  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
put.     (See  below.  Bell ;  Bui^lar  Alarm.) 

3.  Arc  Lamp,  An  electric  lamp  nuiking 
use  of  the  fact  that  an  electric  current  passing 
through  a  small  space  between  two  conductors, 
such  as  carbon  pencils,  causes  extremely  intense 
light,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  arc  between 
the  conductors.  Intense  heat  is  also  generated, 
and  the  conductors  are  gradually  consumed. 
For  many  reasons,  carbon  pencils  are  always 
the  conductors  used,  and  they  are  placed  in  the 
lamp  vertically,  point  to  point.  If  the  carbon 
points  come  together,  the  light  is  extinguished; 
and  if  the  ix)ints  bum  away  and  leave  a  wide 
space,  the  arc  becomes  "flaming,"  and  is  de- 
structive to  the  carbons  and  parts  of  the  lamp. 
The  mechanism  of  the  lamp  consequently  has 
for  its  object  the  maintaining  of  the  arc  at  a 
proiHjr  length  for  the  best  result.  The  lamp 
consists  of  the  mechanism  fur  this  regulation, 
carbons  held  point  to  point  by  clamps,  a  glass 
globe  surrounding  the  light,  and  a  metal  frame 
supporting  the  parts.  Double  carbon  lamps 
have  two  sets  of  carbons,  and  the  mechanism 
is  such  that  when  one  set  of  carbons  has  become 
too  short  for  further  use,  the  other  set  is  auto- 
matically connected  into  the  circuit. 

4.  Attachment  Plug.  An  appliance  to  be 
inserted  into  an  incandescent  electric  lamp  socket 
in  place  of  a  lamp,  or  in  a  special  socket  flush 
with  the  wall,  and  so  arranged  that  flexible  con- 
ductors may  be  attached.  Attachment  plugs 
are  used  when  it  is  wished  to  provide  a  portable 
lamp  or  other  movable  appliance.  The  portable 
lamp  or  other  movable  appliance  is  attached  to  a 
flexible  cord  of  sufficient  length,  and  the  other 
end  of  the  cord  is  connected  to  the  attachment 
plug,  which  is  inserted  in  any  convenient  wall 
or  fixture  socket. 

5.  Battery,  A  group  of  independent  sources 
of  electricity  so  connected  that  they  act  together 
with  cumulative  effect.  The  term  as  used  ordi- 
narily refers  to  a  group  of  voltaic  cells.  A 
single  cell  is  commonly  but  inoorrectly  spoken 
of  as  a  battery. 
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Batteries  of  voltaic  cells  are  the  usual  sources 
of  electric  currents  for  bells,  alarms,  and  other 
similar  household  appliances.  (See  Voltaic  Cell, 
below.) 

6.  Bell,  Electric  bell  systems  consist  of 
the  bell,  a  battery  which  funiishes  the  electric 
current,  push  buttons  or  other  devices  for  closing 
the  circuit,  and  insulated  wires  connecting  the 
different  parts  of  the  system.  Where  a  bell 
may  be  rung  from  several  different  places,  an 
annunciator  is  used  to  indicate  the  place  from 
which  a  signal  has  come.  An  electric  bell  is 
sounded  by  the  striking  of  a  clapper  actuated 
by  an  electro-magnet  or  by  mechanism  set  in 
operation  by  a  magnet.  In  the  ordinary  form, 
where  the  clapper  has  the  characteristic  rapid 
vibration,  the  armature  of  the  magnet  is  arranged 
so  that  it  will  open  and  close  the  electric  circuit. 
A  light  spring  tends  to  keep  the  armature  away 
from  the  magnet,  but  the  magnet,  when  the 
current  is  passing,  is  strong  enough  to  move 
the  armature.  The  armature  closes  the  circuit 
when  it  is  away  from  the  magnet  and  opens  the 
circuit  when  it  approiiches  the  magnet,  so  that  it 
is  subjected  alternately  to  the  pull  of  the  magnet 
and  the  pull  of  the  spring.  The  armature  and 
the  attached  clapper  thus  maintain  a  continuous 
vibration  as  long  as  any  push  button  keeps  the 
circuit  active.  When  it  is  wished  to  have  less 
sound  than  a  bell  gives,  the  bell  proper  is 
omitted  and  the  clapper  or  magnet  armature 
simply  vibrates  rapidly,  giving  a  buzzing  sound 
that  can  be  somewhat  increased  by  making  the  en- 
closi  ng  case  resonant.  This  arrangement  is  called 
a  buzzer.  The  electric  bell  system  in  large  build- 
ings, such  as  hotels,  is  often  elaborate.  With 
tlie  return  call  system  there  is  a  bell  in  each 
room,  in  addition  to  the  general  bell  in  the  office, 
for  instance,  so  that  from  eitlier  a  room  or  the 
office  a  response  to  a  signal  may  be  returned. 
An  appliance  is  also  provided  by  means  of  which 
the  bells  in  all  the  rooms  may  be  sounded  in  case 
of  fire.  Special  arrangements  can  be  made  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  signalling  apparatus  and 
the  annunciator  that  make  it  possible  to  send  a 
number  of  different  signals,  as  in  the  so-called 
"teleseme"  system.  Electric  bells  are  some- 
times operated  by  clockwork  mechanism,  the 
electric  current,  in  connection  with  an  electro- 
magnet, serving  simply  to  release  a  catch  and 
thus  allow  the  clockwork  to  sound  the  bell. 
This  method  is  used  with  gongs  where  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  power  is  required. 

7.  Burglar  Alarm,  An  electric  alarm  that 
is  sounded  when  a  window  is  raised  or  a 
drawer  or  tloor  is  opened,  or  when  a  person 
walks  over  certain  parts  of  floor  or  stairways. 
As  with  ordinary  electric  alarms,  the  burglar 
alarm  system  consists  essentially  of  an  electric 
bell,  a  battery,  devices  for  closing  the  electric 
circuit,  and  insulated  electric  wires  connecting 
the  different  parts.     The  devices  at  windows, 
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doors,  etc.,  consist  of  metal  contact-pieces  that 
are  held  apart  when  the  window  or  door  is  closed. 
If  the  door  or  window  is  opened  slightly  the 
contact-pieces  come  together,  close  the  electric 
circuit,  and  cause  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  The 
contact-pieces  may  be  arranged  to  allow  the 
opening  of  windows  at  the  top  or  a  little  at 
the  bottom,  for  ventilation.  On  floors  or  on 
stairways  mats  are  used  in  which  there  are 
contact-pieces  that  are  brought  together  by  the 
weight  of  a  person.  The  alarm  bell  may  be 
placed  in  a  room  in  the  building,  or  may  be 
in  a  distant  building,  such  as  a  police  station. 
Usually  the  circuit  closed  by  the  contact-pieces 
operates  so  that  the  battery  becomes  directly 
connected  to  the  bell  and  rings  it  continuously 
till  disconnected  by  a  switch  at  the  bell,  even 
though  a  window  or  door  that  has  been  opened 
is  closed  again.  In  connection  with  the  bell  is 
an  annunciator  which  indicates  the  point  from 
which  the  alarm  signal  has  come.  The  appa- 
ratus is  also  usually  supplied  with  arrangements 
by  which  the  whole  system,  or  any  parts,  may 
be  cut  out  of  service,  and  often  there  is  also  a 
clock  that  can  be  set  to  cut  out  the  whole 
system,  or  any  part,  for  any  length  of  time, 
beginning  at  any  hour. 

8.  Buzzer,  (See  Bell,  under  Electrical  Ap- 
pliances, 6.) 

9.  Circuit,  The  loop  of  conducting  material 
forming  the  path  for  an  electric  current.  Electric 
currents  as  ordinarily  dealt  with  move  only  fti 
closed  loops.  The  circuit  is  broken  and  the 
current  stopped  when  the  continuity  of  this 
loop  is  broken  at  any  point. 

10.  Circuit  Breaker,  The  name  given  to 
a  number  of  different  appliances,  all  of  which, 
in  one  way  or  another,  make  a  break  in  an 
electric  circuit  or  maintain  a  break.  The  term 
is  most  commonly  applied  to  a  piece  of  appa- 
ratus that  is  virtually  an  automatic  switch. 
In  its  normal  position,  metal  pieces  are  held 
in  contact  and  the  current  flows  unintemiptedly 
through  the  breaker.  When  the  current  rises 
beyond  a  predetermined  strength  an  electro- 
magnet attracts  its  armature,  which  releases  a 
catch,  and  a  spring  or  weight  is  then  free  to 
force  the  metal  pieces  apart  and  thus  interrupt 
the  circuit. 

11.  Cleat,  A  short  strip  of  insidating  ma- 
terial (usually  porcelain)  employed  in  fasten- 
ing electric  wires  to  ceilings  or  walls.  A  cleat 
is  made  ordinarily  of  two  parts,  one  ser\'ing  to 
keep  the  wire  away  from  the  ceiling  or  wall,  and 
the  other  serving  as  a  binding  strip.  The  wire 
is  clamped  between  them  and  held  firmly  when 
screws  are  run  through  both  parts  into  the  ceil- 
ing or  other  support. 

12.  Clock,  A  (!lock  that  is  either  wound, 
operated,  or  simply  controlled  by  electricity. 
Electric  clocks  consist  ordinarily  of  only  the 
face  and  hands  and  a  small  amount  of  mechan- 
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ism  by  which  the  hands  may  be  advanced  each 
minute  by  the  passage  of  a  momentary  electric 
current.  Such  clocks  are  controlled  by  a  master 
clock  in  an  observatory  or  other  place  where  it 
can  be  kept  correct.  £ach  minute  an  electric 
contact  is  made  and  a  momentary  electric  cur- 
rent passes  through  wires  to  each  of  a  number 
of  clocks,  where  small  electro-magnets  cause  the 
hands  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  correct 
master  clock. 

13.  Conduit  Tubing  provided  for  the  en- 
closure of  electric  wires.  Conduit,  in  build- 
ings, is  usually  spoken  of  as  interior  conduit. 
It  is  sometimes  of  insulating  material,  some- 
times of  bare  metal,  and  sometimes  of  metal 
lined  with  insulating  material.  Where  wires 
are  nm  in  conduit  the  tubes  compose  a  general 
system  which  is  completed  before  the  wires  are 
^wn  in.     (See  Wiring,  above.) 

14.  Cut-out,  Fusible,  An  electric  protec- 
tive device  employing  a  wire  or  strip  of  fusi- 
ble metal  which  is  melted  by  the  passage  of 
excessive  current  and  the  circuit  thus  inter- 
rupted. The  wire  or  strip  of  fusible  metal  is 
commonly  called  a  fuse.  The  complete  cut-out 
consists  onlinarily  of  a  small  porcelain  box  in 
which  there  are  brass  connection  pieces  for  the 
attachment  of  the  circuit  wires  and  the  fuses. 
The  connections  are  arranged  so  that  the  current 
passes  through  the  fusible  strip  when  the  strip 
is  intact,  and  the  melting  of  the  strip  thus 
introduces  a  break  in  the  circuit. 

15.  Door  Opener,  A  device  for  moving 
the  latch  of  a  door  from  a  distance  by  means 
of  electricity.  The  ordinary  form  consists  of  a 
latch  specially  made  for  this  purpose  containing 
a  bolt  moved  by  an  electro-magnet.  Wires 
from  the  magnet  lead  to  the  place  or  places 
from  which  the  door  is  to  be  opened,  and  push 
buttons  at  these  places  close  the  electric  cir- 
cuit and  allow  a  battery  to  send  a  current  round 
the  coils  of  the  magnet. 

16.  Drip  Loop,  A  loop  made  in  an  electric 
wire  at  the  point  where  it  enters  a  building. 
The  wire  is  bent  down  so  that  the  lowest  part 
of  the  loop  will  be  below  the  point  of  entrance 
to  the  building,  and  accumulated  moisture  will 
then  drip  from  the  wire  instead  of  running  into 
the  hole  through  which  the  wire  enters.  Mois- 
ture about  the  "^ire  where  it  touches  other  sub- 
stances makes  leakage  of  the  current  more 
probable. 

17.  Dynamo,  A  machine  for  transforming 
mechanical  energy  into  electrical  energy,  or 
electrical  energy  into  mechanical  energy.  A 
machine  that  receives  mechanical  energy  at  its 
pulley  and  delivers  electrical  energy  is  called 
a  generator ;  one  that  receives  electrical  energy 
and  delivers  mechanical  energy  at  its  pulley  is 
called  a  motor.  The  generator  depends  for  its 
action  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  wire  is  moved 
past  a  magnet  pole  an  electric  pressure  is  set 
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up  in  the  wire,  and  thb  results  in  a  current  if 
the  wire  is  in  the  form  of  a  closed  loop.  The 
motor  depends  for  its  action  on  the  flact  that  if 
a  current  of  electricity  ib  forced  through  a  wire 
that  is  near  a  magnet  the  wire  will  tend  to 
move  either  toward  or  away  from  the  magnet 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current 
Dynamo-electric  machines  are  constructed  so 
that  strong  magnets  are  brought  into  suitable 
relation  Mrith  coils  of  wire,  and  arrangements 
are  provided  in  generators  for  collecting  the 
electricity  appropriately,  or  in  motors  for  lead- 
ing the  current  into  the  coils  properly.  The 
two  classes  of  machines  are  almost  identical, 
and  many  may  be  used  either  as  generators  or 
as  motors. 

18.  Extension  Bell.  A  secondary  electric 
bell  arranged  to  repeat  at  a  distance  a  signal 
that  is  also  sounded  at  the  principal  bell.  Ex- 
tension bells  are  often  attached  to  telephones 
so  that  a  call  will  be  sounded,  not  only  at  the 
telephone,  but  also  in  some  other  room  in  the 
building. 

19.  Fixture,  Combination,  A  gas  fixture 
so  made  that  either  gaslight  or  electric  light 
or  both  may  be  used.  The  gas  pipe  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  casing,  and  the  space  between 
the  two  is  sufficient  to  admit  the  electric  wires. 

20.  Flexible  Cord,  An  insulated  electric 
conductor  made  of  a  number  of  very  small  cop- 
per wires  wound  loosely  together.  Usually  two 
of  these  insiUated  conductors  are  twisted  to- 
gether, forming  a  pair  of  conductors  that  can 
be  treated  like  a  cord  and  used  conveniently 
for  pendant  lamps  and  for  lamps  or  other  elec- 
tric appliances  that  are  to  be  moved  about. 

21.  Gas  Lighting,  The  ignition  of  gas  jets 
by  means  of  electricity.  This  is  accomplished 
by  making  small  electric  sparks  occur  in  the 
escaping  gas.  In  theatres  or  other  buildings 
where  a  large  number  of  jets  are  to  be  lighted 
simultaneously,  a  fine  wire  runs  from  a  fric- 
tional  electric  machine  or  induction  coil  through 
each  of  a  group  of  jets  and  back  again  to  the 
machine  or  coil.  The  wire  is  not  continuous, 
but  is  broken  at  each  jet,  and  the  electricity  in 
order  to  pass  must  spark  through  a  small  air 
space.  The  gas  is  turned  on  before  the  elec- 
tricity and  is  couse<|uently  ignited  when  the 
spark  occurs.  Except  where  a  number  of  jets 
are  lighted  simultaneously,  the  sparks  are  usu- 
ally caused  by  breaking  an  electric  current  that 
passes  through  a  coil  of  wire  wound  many  times 
about  a  bundle  of  iron  wires.  Such  a  coil 
causes  a  sudden  impulse  of  electric  pressure  at 
the  moment  the  circuit  is  broken,  and  the  spark 
thus  formeil  is  much  more  intense  than  that 
formed  upon  the  breaking  of  an  ordinary  cir- 
cuit. When  gas  is  to  be  thus  lighted  eloctrically, 
the  gas  fixtures  are  provided  with  special  fittings 
at  the  jets  for  forming  the  sparks  at  the  proper 
time  and  place.     Sometimes  the  gas  is  turned 
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on  independently,  and  a  pendant  is  then  pulled 
which  causes  a  lever  to  rise  and  make  and 
break  an  electric  contact  just  above  the  aperture 
from  which  the  gas  issues.  Usually  the  fit- 
tings are  arranged  so  that  a  pull  on  a  pendant 
turns  on  the  gas  and  then  causes  the  spark. 
The  second  pull  turns  off  the  gas.  Cras  may 
be  turned  on  and  lighted  from  a  distance  by 
the  pressing  of  a  button,  but  in  this  case  the 
mechanism  at  the  jet  is  more  complicated.  The 
electric  current  which  flows  when  the  button 
is  pressed  causes  the  armature  of  an  electro- 
magnet to  move  a  lever  which  in  turn  opens  a 
gas  cock  or  valve.  At  the  same  time  a  suc- 
cession of  sparks  is  formed.  The  circuit  is  so 
arranged  that  when  a  second  button  is  pressed 
the  armature  of  a  magnet  causes  the  gas  to  be 
shut  off  and  the  light  extinguished.  The  two 
buttons  are  sometimes  side  by  side,  but  may 
be  widely  separated ;  as,  for  instance,  one  at 
the  top  of  a  stairway  and  the  other  at  the 
bottom.  The  lighting  button  is  always  white, 
and  the  extinguishing  button  black.  Electric 
gas  lighting  arrangements  are  connected  together 
into  a  general  system,  one  battery  and  one  spark 
coil  being  provided  for  the  whole.  Insulated 
wires  are  run  to  each  gas  jet,  and  if  electric 
light  wires  are  on  the  same  fixture  the  gas 
lighting  wires  have  the  same  quality  of  insula- 
tion as  the  electric  light  wires. 

22.  Hanger  Board,  The  slab  of  insulating 
material  from  which  an  electric  arc  lamp  is 
hung.  The  board  is  fastened  to  the  ceiling, 
and  usually  has  mounted  on  it  connection  blocks 
for  the  wires  and  a  switch  by  means  of  which 
the  current  may  be  cut  off  from  the  lamp. 

23.  Incandescent  Lamp,  (See  Lighting, 
Electric.) 

24.  Iiisxdating  Joint.  A  joint  used  in 
attaching  a  combination  fixture  to  the  gas 
piping  system  of  the  building.  The  insulating 
joint  isolates  a  fixture  electrically  by  preventing 
connection  between  fixtures  through  the  metallic 
piping.  When  these  joints  are  used,  if  an  elec- 
tric wire  on  one  fixture  comes  in  contact  with 
the  metallic  part  no  trouble  is  caused  unless  the 
other  wire  of  the  circuit  also  comes  in  contact 
with  the  same  fixture,  while,  without  the  insu- 
lating joint,  if  one  contact  were  made  there 
would  be  liability  of  trouble  at  any  weak  place 
in  the  insulation  of  the  other  wire,  in  any  part 
of  the  wiring  system. 

25.  Insulating  Tube,  A  tube  made  of  insu- 
lating material  (usually  porcelain,  glass,  or  ]>ot- 
tery)  used  to  protect  insulated  wires  from 
abrasion,  and  to  provide  effectual  insulation 
where  the  wires  pass  through  walls,  floors,  par- 
titions, etc.  The  tubes  have  a  flange  on  one 
end  to  prevent  their  slipping  through  holes. 

26.  Insidator,  A  non-conducting  support 
for  electric  wires.  Insulators  are  usually  made 
in  the  form  of  blocks  or  knobs,  and  are  now 
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almost  always  made  of  glass  or  porcelain,  for 
they  must  be  substantial,  should  not  absorb 
moisture,  and  should  not  be  affected  by  heat. 

27.  Junction  Box,  A  box,  usually  of  iron, 
that  is  used  with  the  conduit  system  of  electric 
wiring  where  branches  are  taken  from  the  main 
wiring.  The  conduit  tubes  end  at  these  boxes, 
and  it  is  here  that  wires  are  inserted  and  joined 
to  the  system  of  wiring. 

28.  Magnet,  In  practice,  a  piece  of  iron 
or  steel  that  attracts  other  pieces  of  iron  or 
steel,  and  that  is  itself  attracted  or  repelled  by 
another  magnet  or  by  a  current  of  electricity 
passing  in  an  appropriate  direction.  A  piece  of 
steel  once  made  a  magnet  becomes  a  permanent 
magnet.  A  piece  of  iron  or  steel  may  be  made 
magnetic  by  passing  round  it  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity, and  metal  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  wire 
through  which  a  current  of  electricity  may  be 
passed  is  called  an  electro-magnet.  If  the  core 
or  surrounded  substance  is  soft  iron,  which  is 
only  temporarily  magnetized,  the  magnet  may 
be  made  strong  or  weak  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  current  sent  through  the  coil.  The  arma- 
ture of  a  magnet  is  a  piece  of  iron  placed  near 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  core  where  it  will  be 
strongly  influenced  by  the  attractive  force.  The 
power  of  the  magnet  is  made  available  by  attach- 
ing the  armature  to  the  mechanism  to  be  oper- 
ated. Magnets  are  extensively  employed  in  the 
various  electrical  appliances  used  in  buildings. 

29.  Meter,  Electric.  An  instnunent  for 
measuring  an  electrical  quantity  such  as  cur- 
rent, pressure,  or  energy.  A  recording  watt 
meter  or  recording  watt-hour  meter  is  the 
instnimcnt  placed  in  builduigs  for  measuring 
and  reconling  the  amount  of  electrical  energy 
used.  The  energy  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
the  current,  the  pressure  causing  this  current, 
and  the  time  during  which  the  current  flows. 
In  one  form  of  meter  a  predetermined  propor- 
tion of  the  current  is  made  to  deposit  metal 
from  a  chemical  solution,  and  the  energy  is 
computed  firom  the  quantity  of  metal  deposited. 
Other  fonns  are  similar  in  appearance  to  a  gas 
meter.  A  drum  is  caused  to  revolve  whenever 
current  is  used,  and  it  revolves  at  a  speed  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  pressure  and  the 
current.  The  time  it  continues  to  revolve  of 
course  depends  upon  the  time  the  current  is 
being  used.  The  drum  moves  a  tram  of  light 
gears,  and  indici-is  show  the  energy  consumption 
as  a  gas  met(T  shows  the  consumption  of  gas. 

30.  Moulding,  A  strip  of  wood  nailed  to 
a  ceiling  or  wall  and  arranged  to  conceal  elec- 
tric wires  and  enclose  them  so  that  the  insula- 
tion will  not  be  abraded.  The  moulding  is 
composed  of  two  parts,  a  backing  which  has 
grooves  in  which  the  wire  is  nm,  and  a  capping 
which  is  nailed  on  after  the  wires  are  placed. 

31.  Netting  for  Arc  LiglU  Globes,  A 
coarsely  woven  wire   netting   that  is  placed 
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about  an  arc  light  globe  to  hold  the  pieces  in 
place  in  case  of  breakage. 

32.  Pump,  Electrw.  A  pump  operated  by 
means  of  electrical  energy.  The  pump  proper 
is  an  ordinary  power  pump,  and  to  this  is  at- 
tached, cither  by  a  belt  or  by  direct  coupling, 
an  electric  motor  which  furnishes  the  power. 
The  facility  with  which  electric  motors  are 
started  and  8top{)cd,  the  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion they  demand,  and  the  possibility  of  draw- 
ing the  energy  from  a  central  station  make  the 
electric  pump  very  desirable  in  many  places. 

33.  Push  Button.  A  device  for  opening  or 
closing  an  electric  circuit,  consisting  of  two  con- 
tact-pieces of  metal  connected  to  the  wires  of 
the  circuit,  and  a  small  button  which  is  nor- 
mally held  outward  by  a  spring.  This  button 
can  be  pushed  inward  by  the  finger  to  bring 
the  contact-pieces  together  and  thus  close  the 
circuit,  or  in  special  cases  to  separate  the  contact- 
pieces  and  open  the  circuit. 

34.  Rosette^  or  Ceiling  Block,  A  small 
circular  block,  usually  of  porcelain,  that  is  used 
where  a  pendant  incandescent  electric  lamp  is 
connected  to  the  wiring.  It  contains  brass  con- 
tact-pieces for  the  convenient  connection  of  the 
lighting  wires  and  the  conductors  running  to 
the  lamp.  When  fuses  are  also  provided  it  is 
usually  called  a  ceiling  cut-out  or  f\isible  rosette. 

35.  Shelly  Electric  Light  Fixture,  A  cup- 
shaped  piece  of  thin  metad  that  is  placed  about 
the  fixture  where  it  is  attached  to  the  ceiling  or 
wall.  This  shell  covers  the  joints,  and  the 
wires  that  are  led  to  the  fixture. 

36.  Socket,  Incandescent  lAimp,  A  brass 
receptacle  into  which  tlie  incandescent  lamp  is 
fastened.  Electric  wires  are  brought  into  the 
socket  and  attached  to  terminal  pieces  so  arranged 
tliat  when  the  lamp  is  fastened  in  the  socket,  each 
end  of  the  lamp  filament  is  in  electrical  connec- 
tion with  one  of  the  two  wires  of  the  circuit. 
In  a  key  socket  a  small  switch  makes  or  breaks 
the  electric  circuit  and  thus  turns  the  lamp  on 
or  off. 

37.  Spark  Arrester,  A  screen  usually 
made  of  finely  woven  wire  that  is  placed  about 
an  electric  arc  lamp  so  as  entirely  to  enclose 
the  arc  and  prevent  the  esc<a])e  of  the  small 
sparks  coming  from  the  carbons. 

38.  Storage  Battery,  A  battery  composed 
of  electro-chemical  cells  that  are  put  in  active 
condition  when  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  them.  When  the  electric  current  is 
passed  through  the  cells  there  is  a  chemical 
change,  the  electric  energy  being  thus  stored  as 
chemical  energy.  Upon  disconnecting  the  dy- 
namo-electric machine  or  other  source  of 
electricity,  the  chemical  condition  of  the  cell 
tends  to  become  as  it  was  originally,  and  if  the 
wires  from  the  cell  be  attached  to  lamps  or  other 
receiving  apparatus  a  current  of  electricity  will 
flow,  the  stored  chemical  energy  being  trans- 
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formed  back  to  electrical  enei^gy.  Storage 
batteries  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
places  where  a  generating  plant  would  not  be 
admissible,  as  in  electric  launches  or  electric  car- 
riages. They  are  largely  used  in  connection 
with  generating  plants,  for  their  use  makes  it 
possible  to  run  the  engines  and  generators  at 
their  maximum  efficiency  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
the  battery  furnishing  current  while  the  gener- 
ators are  shut  down. 

39.  Switch,  A  device  for  shifting  an  electric 
current  from  one  circuit  to  another,  or  for  mak- 
ing or  breaking  connection  with  a  circuit 
Switches  are  of  various  forms  according  to  the 
service  for  which  they  are  designed.  A  jack- 
knife  switch  has  copper  blades  that  are  hinged 
so  that  they  can  be  thrown  into  and  held  by 
spring  clips  when  the  circuit  is  to  be  made,  or 
pulled  out  of  the  clips  when  the  circuit  is  to  be 
broken.  A  snap  switch  is  a  small  switch  ordi- 
narily used  to  control  a  few  lights.  With  the 
common  form  the  handle  turns  round  in  one 
direction,  a  half  turn  making  contact  with  the 
circuit  and  the  next  half  turn  breaking  the  cir- 
cuit. A  stiff  spring  snaps  the  contacts  into 
place  so  that  they  cannot  be  left  halfway.  A 
flush  switch  is  one  made  to  set  into  the  wall  so 
that  the  face  will  be  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  wall.  A  series  arc  light  switch  simply  shifts 
the  current  from  the  lamp  to  a  metallic  connec- 
tion taking  the  place  of  the  lamp,  for  as  series  arc 
lamps  are  connected  the  circuit  must  not  be 
broken.  A  service  switch  is  a  switch  placed  at 
the  point  where  the  wires  enter  the  building, 
and  by  means  of  it  all  connection  with  the  in- 
terior wiring  may  be  cut  off. 

40.  Sicitch  Board,  The  board,  slab,  or 
frame  on  which  are  mounted  the  controlling  and 
regidating  appliances  of  an  electric  plant. 

41.  Telephone,  An  instrument  for  repro- 
ducing sound  at  a  distance.  In  the  electric 
telephone  the  sound  moves  a  diaphragm  in  the 
sending  instniment,  which  is  so  constructed  that 
waves  of  electric  current  are  produced  corre- 
sponding to  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  sound. 
At  the  receiving  instrument,  which  is  connected 
to  the  sending  instrument,  or  transmitter,  by 
wires,  the  waves  of  current  pass  round  a  small  elec- 
tro-magnet which  attracts  a  soft  iron  diaphragm 
in  accordance  with  the  frequency  and  strength 
of  the  waves  and  consequently  in  accordance 
with  the  pitch  and  intensity  of  the  sound  acting 
at  the  sending  instniment.  The  vibrating  dia- 
phragm sets  up  sound  waves  that  produce  the 
counterpart  of  the  original  sound.  To  facilitate 
intercourse  by  means  of  telephones  the  instru- 
ments in  different  buildings  are  connected  by 
wires  to  a  central  office,  where  an  operator  can 
connect  any  two  lines  together.  Signals  to 
attract  attention  are  produced  ordinarily  by  a 
small  dynamo-electric  machine  placed  at  each 
instrument  and  operated  by  hand.     Where  the 
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distances  are  very  short  the  ordinary  electric 
bell  and  push  button  are  often  used.  Formerly 
it  was  the  common  practice  to  use  the  earth  in 
place  of  a  return  wire  —  only  one  wire  being  run 
from  the  central  office  to  each  instrument.  The 
telephone,  howeyer,  is  so  susceptible  to  minute 
currents  of  electricity  that  as  other  applications 
of  electricity  became  common  it  became  necessaiy 
to  employ  with  the  telephone  a  complete  metallic 
circuit  thoroughly  insulated  so  as  to  be  free  from 
stray  foreign  currents.  An  independent  line 
instrument  is  one  that  has  a  complete  line  of 
its  own  runnuig  to  the  central  office.  An  ordi- 
nary party  line  is  common  to  several  instruments, 
and  all  signals  and  communications  can  be  heard 
at  all  instruments  on  the  line.  With  the  selective 
signal  party  line  any  instrument  selects  the  sig- 
nals intended  for  it  but  responds  to  no  other. 
With  these  selective  signals  there  is  sometimes 
also  used  a  lock-out  device  that  cuts  out  of  com- 
munication entirely  all  telephones  on  the  party 
line  except  the  one  designated  by  the  operator 
at  "the  central  office.  The  so-called  speaking 
tube  system  for  use  in  a  single  building  or  group 
of  buildings  is  a  small  exchange  system  that 
requires  no  operator.  From  each  telephone 
there  is  a  line  to  every  other  telephone,  and  the 
proper  connection  is  made  at  the  sending  instru- 
ment by  the  person  speaking. 

42.  Temperature  Regulator.  Apparatus 
for  automatically  opening  or  closing  dampers  in 
furnaces,  or  otherwise  regulating  heat  supply 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  place  sup- 
plied. A  thermostat  is  set  to  make  an  electric 
contact  when  the  temperature  arises  slightly 
above  normal  or  falls  a  little  below  normal. 
The  electric  circuits  are  arranged  so  that  when 
the  temperature  is  above  normal  the  contact 
will  cause  a  current  of  electricity  to  operate  a 
piece  of  mechanism  that  closes  a  damper  or 
otherwise  causes  the  heat  supply  to  diminish. 
When  the  temperature  falls  below  the  normal 
the  action  is  reversed. 

43.  Thermostat,  A  device  actuated  by 
changes  in  temperature  and  designed  to  perform 
some  action  such  as  opening  a  valve  or  closing 
an  electric  circuit  when  a  certain  temperature 
is  reached.  Thermostats  are  used  in  tem])eniture 
regulation  and  in  automatic  lire-alann  systems. 
They  are  virtually  the  same  in  principle  as 
thermometers,  but  they  act  instead  of  simply 
indicating.  They  sometimes  consist  of  the  ordi- 
nary column  of  mercury  with  an  electric  wire 
ninning  into  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and  touch- 
ing the  mercury,  while  at  the  top  of  the  tuljc  is 
the  other  wire  of  the  electric  circuit.  When 
the  mercury  rises  to  a  point  corresponding  to 
a  certain  temperature,  contact  is  made  with  the 
upper  wire  and  an  electric  current  can  flow  and 
perform  any  action  desired.  Another  form  con- 
sists of  two  strips  of  substances  that  expand 
unequally  when  heated.     The  strips  are  placed 
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side  by  side  and  joined  together  so  that  the  bar 
thus  formed  curves  one  way  or  the  other  with 
changes  in  temperature.  The  movement  of  the 
bar  can  be  made  use  of  to  make  or  break  an 
electric  circuit,  or  to  move  valves  that  allow 
compressed  air  to  actuate  mechanism. 

44.  Transformer.  An  electric  appliance 
used  in  connection  with  what  is  called  the 
alternating  current  system,  for  changing  the 
pressure  at  which  electrical  enei*gy  is  delivered. 
Electrical  energy  is  the  product  of  the  current 
and  the  pressure  that  produces  this  current,  so 
that  the  same  amount  of  energy  may  be  repre- 
sented either  by  a  high  pressure  and  small  cur- 
rent or  by  a  low  pressure  and  large  current. 
It  is  more  economical  to  transmit  energy  at  a 
high  pressure  because  the  current  is  then  small. 
Energy  at  low  pressure  is  safer  and  more  con- 
venient to  use.  With  the  alternating  current 
system  energy  is  transmitted  at  a  high  pressure, 
and  at  the  building  where  current  is  to  be  used 
a  transformer  is  employed  to  transform  the 
energy  so  that  the  pressure  may  be  low  and 
the  current  correspondingly  greater. 

45.  Vapor-tight  Globe.  A  glass  globe 
that  fits  tiglitly  over  an  incandescent  lamp  bulb 
and  socket,  and  excludes  moisture  or  corroding 
gases. 

46.  Voltaic  Cell.  An  arrangement  of  suit- 
able metals  or  other  substances  in  an  appropriate 
liquid  or  electrolyte,  by  means  of  which  chemical 
energy  is  transformed  into  electrical  enei^. 
Voltaic  celb  are  used  in  buildings  to  furnish 
the  electricity  for  the  operation  of  electric 
alarms,  bells,  etc.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
cells,  the  difference  being  due  to  attempts  to 
improve  the  effectiveness,  the  economy  of  opera- 
tion, the  constancy,  or  the  convenience.  The 
general  principle  is  indicated  by  the  simple 
combination  of  a  vessel  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
containing  a  piec*e  of  zinc  and  a  piece  of  copper 
separated  by  the  liquid.  If  the  two  metals  are 
joined  outside  the  liquid  by  a  wire,  a  current 
of  electricity  will  flow.  At  the  same  time  the 
zinc  gradually  goes  into  solution  in  the  acid 
and  the  acid  is  decom]>osed,  hydrogen  being 
given  off  at  the  surface  of  the  copj)er.  This 
chemical  action  ceases  when  the  wire  is  discon- 
nected. (See  Battery,  Electrical  Appliances,  4.) 

47.  Watchman's  Register.  A  piece  of 
apparatus  for  recording  the  hours  at  which  a 
watchman  visits  different  stations  in  his  rounds. 
The  system  consists  of  a  recording  instrument 
or  register,  a  battery  for  furnishing  electric 
current,  connecting  wires,  and  devices  at  the 
different  stations  which  enable  the  watchman 
to  send  signab  to  the  register.  The  station 
devices  consist  sometimes  of  simple  push  but- 
tons, but  they  often  can  be  operated  only  by  a 
key  that  the  watchman  carries.  The  register 
is  moved  by  clockwork,  a  diagram  usually  re- 
volving like  the  hands  of  a  clock.     When  a 
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flignal  is  sent  from  any  station  in  a  building  a 
distinctiye  mark  is  made  on  the  diagram  so  that 
the  time  the  station  is  visited  is  reconled. 

—  Russell  Robb. 

ELBVATIOIV.  A  drawing  which  represents 
a  vertical  right  line  projection  of  anything, 
especially  the  exterior  of  a  building  or  part  of 
a  building,  on  one  side,  or  any  ])art  thereof 
Cf  Ground  Plan,  under  Plan ;  Plan  ;  Section. 

ELBVATOR.  A.  A  car  or  platform  to 
convey  j)er8on8  or  articles  up  or  down  to  the 
various  floors  of  a  building.  It  may  be  raised 
and  lowered  by  hand,  steam,  hydraulic,  pneu- 
matic, or  electrical  j)ower,  or  by  the  force  of 
gravity  acting  on  weights.  An  elevator  gener- 
ally moves  vertically,  but  may  be  arranged  to 
run  on  an  incline.  Small  elevators  for  convey- 
ing dishes  and  other  small  household  articles 
are  commonly  known  as  dumb- waiters,  and  these 
are  usually  operated  by  hand.  Large  hand 
elevators  are  commonly  known  as  hoists  or 
hand  hoists.  (See  the  term  under  Office  Build- 
ing.) 

B,  An  apparatus  for  raising  merchandise 
of  any  kind,  such  as  grain  in  bulk  ;  and,  by  ex- 
tension and  more  commonly,  a  building  contain- 
ing many  grain  lifters  and  large  bins  for  the 
storage  of  the  grain.     (See  Grain  Elevator.) 

—  D.  N.  B.  S. 

Screw  Xnevator.  One  of  the  earliest  forms 
of  elevator,  in  which  the  cage  is  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  the  direct  action  of  a  screw.  In 
later  elevators  the  principle  of  the  stTew  is 
more  scientifically  ap])lie<l  in  the  form  of  a 
worm  gearing,  acting  on  the  drum  of  the  eleva- 
tor machine. 

ELBVATOR,  ELECTRIC.  An  elevator 
that  is  operated  by  means  of  an  electric  motor. 
With  electric  elevators  the  cur,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  hoisting  gear,  are  the  same  as  with 
hydraulic  or  steam  elevators.  The  electric 
motor  simply  funiishes  the  power,  but  the 
exigencies  of  operation  usually  require  a  spe- 
cially constnurtwl  motor  and  sjwcial  appliantres 
for  starting  and  stopping  the  elevator.  Witli 
the  elementary  forms  (►f  electric  elevators  an 
ordinary  motc>r  nins  constantly  and  is  lx?lteii  to 
a  shaft  which  in  tuni  is  belted  to  the  elevator 
hoisting  drum  mechanism.  By  means  of  tight 
and  l<x>se  pidleys  and  ojHjn  and  crossed  belt**, 
which  can  Ik?  shif^tnl  from  the  elevator  i)latfonn, 
the  (^levator  can  l)e  stopped  or  moved  either  up 
or  down  while  the  motor  runs  continuously  in 
<me  direction.  This  fonn  is  simple  to  install, 
but  tliere  is  waste  of  energ}'  if  the  motor  runs 
constantly,  even  if  it  is  not  moving  the  elevator, 
and  it  is  troublesome  to  start  the  motor  each 
time  the  elevator  is  to  be  use<l.  Various  auto- 
matic starting  appliances  have  been  devised  for 
use  with  these  belte<l  elevators,  liut  they  are 
rapidly  being  supersede<l  by  the  direct  coupled 
electric  elevator.     Witli  this,  the  motor  is  con- 
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nected  directly  with  the  hoisting  drum  by 
means  of  rigid  gearing,  and  the  motor  is  stopped 
or  started  in  either  direction  according  to  the 
desired  movement  of  the  car.  The  usual  safetv 
devices  are  provided  for  the  car,  and  brakes  at 
the  motor  act  if  the  electric  current  is  cut 
off  or  if  other  trouble  occurs.  The  electric 
elevator  is  self-contained,  and  on  account  of  its 
comj>actness  may  sometimes  be  installed  where 
other  forms  woidd  be  out  of  the  question.  It 
can  be  operated  from  a  central  electric  station, 
and  in  this  way  often  saves  the  considerable 
expense  of  operating  a  power  generating  plant 
in  the  building,  and  allows  the  use  of  an  eleva- 
tor in  places  where  a  generating  plant  would  be 
prohibitive.  The  energy  consumed  by  the 
electric  motor  operating  an  electric  elevator  is 
proportional  to  the  load  carried,  and  this  fact 
forms  the  basis  for  a  claim  of  considerable  sav- 
ing over  the  hydraulic  and  steam  elevators. 

Electric  elevators  are  now  constructed  of  all 
grades,  from  the  dumb-waiter  to  the  passenger 
elevator  running  over  500  feet  per  minute.  The 
facility  with  which  electric  energy  can  be  con- 
trolled makes  the  electric  elevator  peculiarly 
adapted  for  domestic  use.  One  form  of  passen- 
ger elevator  designed  for  use  in  private  houses 
requires  no  attendant,  but  is  started  up  or  down, 
or  stopped,  simply  by  pushing  the  proper  but- 
ton. The  doors  to  the  elevator  will  open  and 
close  automatically.  —  Russell  Robb. 

ELQIN  MARRTiEfl.  The  sculptured  mar- 
bles brought  from  Attica,  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
at  the  time  that  he  gave  up  the  British  Embassy 
at  Constantinople,  about  1803.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816  at  a  very  low  price 
compared  with  the  expense  incurred  by  Lonl 
Elgin.  The  greater  part  of  the  collection  is  com- 
posed of  sculptured  slabs  from  the  cella  walls  of 
the  Parthenon,  fragments  of  the  statues  from  the 
pediments,  and  more  or  less  broken  metopes ;  but 
a  few  pieces  come  from  the  Erechtheion  and  other 
buildings.  The  injury  done  the  Parthenon  by 
wrenching  the  slabs  of  the  friezes  from  the  walls, 
in  which  they  had  remained  intact  until  that 
time,  was  so  very  great  that  the  two  ends  of  the 
building  could  hardly  have  been  thought  ruine^l 
before  that  time,  although  the  centre  had  befii 
blown  out  by  an  explosion  in  the  seventeentli 
century.  It  is  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  i>ei  - 
sons  responsible  for  this  ruin  that,  at  the  time  in 
which  the  enterprise  began,  it  might  well  have 
been  thought  that  the  sculptures  remaining  in 
Athens  were  sure  to  he  destroyed  in  a  few  years 
by  the  Turkish  soldiery.  The  establishment  of 
a  peaceful  government  in  Greece  could  not  at 
that  time  have  been  anticipated.  —  R.  S. 

ELIAS  (HELIA8)  DE  DERHAM  (DERAM 
or  BERHAM)  ;  canon  of  Salisbury. 

Acoonling  to  a  manuscript  quote<l  by  Leland 
(op.  cit.),  Elias  de  Derham,  a  canon,  was  the 
first  architect  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury.     By 
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bull  of  Houoriua  III.  (Pope  1216- 
122')  the  BPnt  of  the  cathedral  waa 
removed  from  the  furtresa  of  faarum 
(Saliftbury)  to  &  plot  of  ground  called 
the  Mernheld  when.  Ajinl  28  U"'0 
the  foundations  of  the  present  building 
were  laid  with  imposing  cereinoDies 

I  eland  Itinerary  Bntlon  C  Uhe 
dral  intijuities 

ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITEC 
TITRH  That  of  the  reijn  and  tunes 
at  (Jueen  Elizabeth  in  England  It  is 
thiit  which  grew  out  of  the  Tudor 
Bt}le  maiulj  by  meftus  of  the  great 
country  houses  huilt  by  nobLmen  and 
landholders  in  Englanil  who  hnding 
the  country  at  peace  and  violence 
from  civil  or  foreign  war  hardly  to  be 
feared  began  to  build  great  mansnna 
in  litferent  parts  of  the  country  uith 
gardens  and  parks  attached  Thi« 
8t)le  may  be  considerul  as  prevaihng 
from  about  1565  to  hlizubeth  s  death 
in  1G03  the  houses  of  BramshiU  in 
Surrey,    Longleat   in    Wiltshire     and 
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IVollaton,  Notts,  may  be  mentioned  as  excellent  epeci- 
mens.  (See  England,  Architecture  of,  and  the  bibli- 
ography appended  to  that  article  ;  also,  Tudor.)  There 
is  DO  special  treatise  on  the  Elizabethan  style, 

—  R-  S. 
XOJl      Same  as  L. 

ELLIPBOGRAPH;  EIJJPTOORAPH.     An  instru- 
iit  by  which  an  ellipse  of  tiny  given  size  may  be  drawn 


I  motion  of  a  point,  as  of  a  lead  pencil. 

:;  fonn  coiisitits  of  two  grooves  at  right  angles  to  one 

another,  u  separate  rod  having  two  pins,  which 

slide  in  the  grooves,  and  a  point  for  drawing 

the  cvirvp.     The  pins  and  the  sliding  point  are 

adjustable,  and  can  be  moved  along  the  bar. 

^^      As  the  pins  arc  brought  nearer  together,  the 
ellipse  drawn  becomes  more  nearly  a  circle. 
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A  piece  of  string  tied  by  its  ends  to  two  ordi- 
nary pins,  which  are  fixed  at  the  fod  of  the  pro- 
posed ellipse,  and  a  pencil  which  is  retained  by 
the  bight  of  the  string,  may  also  be  used. 

— RS. 

BLBCBS,  HARVHT  LONSDALE;  archi- 
tect; b.  Feb.  10,  1814;  d.  Nov.  26,  1847. 

A  son  of  James  Elmos  (see  Elmes,  James). 
He  studied  architecture  with  his  father.  In 
1836,  acting  on  the  advice  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  the 
painter,  Elmes  made  designs  for  S.  George's 
Hall,  Liverpool  (England),  and  was  successful 
among  eighty-five  competitors.  S.  George's  Hall 
was  begun  in  1838,  and  completed  after  Elmes's 
death  by  C.  R.  Cockerell  (see  Cockerell,  C.  R.). 
Elmes  designed,  also,  the  Assize  Courts  and  Col- 
legiate Institution  at  Liverpool,  and  the  county 
lunatic  asylum  at  West  Derby. 

Obituaries  in  Builder,  Jan.  8  and  Feb.  6,  1848 ; 
Stephen,  Dictionary  of  Xational  Biography, 

XSaMBS,  JAMBS;  architect;  b.  Oct  15, 
1782 ;  d.  April  2,  1862. 

Elmes  was  a  pupil  of  George  Gibson,  archi- 
tect, and  at  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  won 
a  silver  medal  in  1804.  He  was  made  vice 
president  of  the  Royal  Architectural  Sotnety  in 
1809,  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  London  at 
about  the  same  time.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
writings,  his  chief  work  being  ^1  Pra<'tical 
Treatise  ow  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Dilapi- 
dations (3d  ed.,  4to,  1829).  He  published, 
also.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  (4to,'l823,  and  8vo,  1852); 
A  Practical  Treatise  on  Architectural  Juris- 
pmdence  (1  vol.  8vo,  1827) :  etc. 

Stephen,  Dictionary  of  National  Biography ; 
Obituary  notice  in  Builder,  April  19,  1862. 

ZILTA8  DE  DURHAM.  (See  Elias  de 
Derham.) 

tSLY&tiB.  In  Paris;  properly  Le  Palais 
de  VJ^lys^e;  built  in  1718  by  the  architect 
Armand  Claude  Mollet  or  Molet.  The  building 
was  originally  the  residence  of  the  Comte 
d'Evreux,  but  was  enlarged  and  much  enriched 
in  1773,  and  then  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  crown.  In  1855  it  was  again  much  altered 
under  the  name  of  restoration  ;  and  the  cutting 
of  the  street  through  from  the  Faubourg  S. 
Honor^  to  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Elys^  left 
it  with  its  garden  isolated  on  every  side.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  more  completely  a  palace 
than  before,  and,  although  it  htui  been  previously 
the  residence  of  the  first  Napoleon  at  different 
times,  and  of  other  sovereigns  and  princes,  it 
was  established  as  the  residence  of  the  chief  of 
the  state  at  the  time  of  the  Republic  of  1848. 
Under  the  present  Republic  it  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and,  therefore,  is  not  much  visited 
as  a  national  monument.  —  R.  S. 

TIMR  A  NKJdKNT.  A  banking  or  building 
of  a  dyke,  pier,  causeway,  or  similar  solid  mass ; 
hence,  by  extension,  the  result  of  such  work, 
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especially  in  the  form  of  a  waterside  street 
The  term  is  used  to  translate  foreign  words, 
such  as  the  Italian  and  Venetian  rica,  fouda- 
mentay  and  molo;  also,  for  the  French  quai, 
for  which  the  English  quay  is  not  always  an 
adequate  translation.  (For  the  London  embank- 
ments along  the  sides  of  the  Thames,  see  sub- 
titles.) 

Albert  Embankment.  In  London  ;  on  the 
right  or  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  between 
Westminster  Bridge  and  Vauxhall  Bridge;  com- 
pleted in  1870. 

Chelsea  Embankment.  In  London ;  on  the 
left  or  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  above  West- 
minster and  near  Chelsea  Hospital;  finished 
in  1873. 

Viotoxia  Embankment.  In  London ;  a 
broad  quay  with  carriage  road  and  footway 
on  each  side,  built  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames  from  Blackfriars'  Bridge  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  between  1865  and  1870.  The  granite 
obelisk,  called  sometimes  Cleopatra's  Needle, 
brought  from  Alexandria  in  1878,  stands  on  this 
part  of  the  water  front. 

EMBATTIiE  (v.).  To  form  or  construct 
with  or  like  battlements,  i.e.  with  merlons  and 
embrasures.  The  term  is  applicable  alike  to 
stnictures  and  to  mere  ornament  resembling 
battlements  in  outline,  as  an  embattled  fret. 

The  same  as  Battle- 


ment.    (Written  also  formerly  embattailment.) 

EMBI^M.  A  picture,  sign,  or  device  em- 
ployed to  mark  a  rank,  to  distinguish  a  person, 
to  tyi)ify  some  particular  {X)litical  or  religious 
body,  or  the  like ;  thus,  a  mitre  marks  the 
episcopal  rank.     (See  Symbology.)  —  C.  G. 

EMBOSSED  W^ORK.  In  general,  deco- 
rative work  in  relief,  proihiced,  not  by  carving 
or  casting,  but  by  stamping,  hammering,  press- 
ing with  a  die,  or  like  use  of  mechanical  force  ; 
such  as  that  done  in  sheet  metal  by  ''striking 
up"  from  behind.     (See  Chasing;   Repouss^) 

EMBRASURE.  A.  An  enlargement  of  a 
door  or  window  opening,  at  the  inside  face  of  the 
wall,  by  means  of  splayed  sides.  Especially,  in 
military  construction,  such  an  enlargement  de- 
signed to  afford  a  more  extended  range  of  vision 
from  the  inside  by  means  of  the  sloping  sides, 
while  not  increasing  the  outside  opening. 
Hence, — 

B.  In  military  architecture,  any  opening 
through,  or  depression  at  the  top  of,  a  wall  or 
parapet  for  discharging  missiles ;  as  a  loophole, 
crenelle,  or  the  like,  because  usually  so  splayed. 

EBftPLECTON ;  -IJM.  A  kind  of  masonry 
used  by  the  Romans  and  described  by  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  as  having  the  faces  worked  and  the 
core  or  filling  of  rubble,  bonded  more  or  lew 
thoroughly  with  the  fiace  stones.  Vitruvius 
(II.,  8)  speaks  of  this  work  as  very  often  done 
carelessly  and  slightly  by  the  Roman  workmen, 
of  his  time. 
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principles,  as  diBtinguished  from  Bimilar  work 
done  hj  tTaditional  or  empirical  methods.  The 
different  bmnches  of  engineering  differ  so  widely 
among  themselvee  that  the  term  is  hardly  ever 
used  alone  except  as  cxpnxBing,  in  a  geueral 
way,  the  occupations  followed  by  a  number  of 
highly  trained  men  ;  much  aa  "war"  or  "agri- 
culture "  are  used  to  classify,  in  a  general  way, 
other  human  pursuits.  That  department  of 
engiuoering  which  is  of  interest  to  atuJents 
uf  architecture  is  generally  called  civil  engineer- 


ing, though  of  this  only  one  branch  is  archi- 
tectural ill  the  sense  used  throughout  this 
Dictiuiiaiy,  namely,  that  which  has  to  do 
with  the  building  of  immovable  structures,  and 
those,  in  the  narrower  sense,  covered  by  the 
common  term  "biiilt,"  to  the  exclusion  of 
bridges,  railroad  embankments,  and  the  like. 
The  term  "architectural  engineering  "  is  in  com- 
mon use  ;  but  it  has  been  used  to  signify  espe- 
cially the  pursuit  of  those  who  offer  advice,  and, 
as  it  is  called,  "consultation";  although  the 
term  is  equally  applicable  to  those  who  under- 
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take  the  immediate  design  and  execution  of 
steel  cage  construction  fur  modem  building  and 
any  other  structuial  parts  which  nc«d  SL'ientific 
treatment.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  an-lii- 
tecture  generally  those  parts  are  few.  floors 
are  always  built  much  strouger  than  abnolutely 
necessary,  and  this  that  they  may  be  rigid  and 
not  disagreeably  subject  to  vibration  and  grad- 
ual settlement.  Brick  ^'alls  are  built  thicker 
than  absolutely  necessary,  partly  because  of  the 
building  laws  of  different  cities  rei^uiriug  this 
on  account  of  safety  against  tire,  or 
the  proper  protection  of  Hues  carried 
up  in  those  walls,  and  partly,  in  ex- 
terior work,  for  the  sake  of  a  inossire 
effect.  R00&,  spires,  turrets,  and  the 
like  are  generally  nia<ie  secure  agaitwt 
any  wind  pressure  other  than  a  tor- 
nado, because  of  traditional  ways  of 
building  which  are  nut  often  aban- 
doned. An  architect  may  be  actively 
,_  employed  for  a  numljer  of  years  witli- 
'  out  ever  having  had  occasion  to  use 
engineering  methods  himself  or  to  con- 
sult a  professional  engineer.  On  the 
other  hand,  modem  iron  construction, 
except  in  its  simplest  funn,  as  in  the 
laying  of  a  floor  of  rollc"!  beams  and 
tlie  hanging  of  fireproof  flooring  and 
filling  to  these,  is  conmionly  left  for  (be 
plans  or  specifications,  or  both,  of  a 
professional  engineer ;  and  that  becauw 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  recognized  fac- 
tor of  safety,  and  yet  not  to  overjiass 
it  too  much  on  account  of  the  great 
cost  of  the  material  auil  workmanship. 
In  a  general  way  the  dinsiou  be- 
tween the  architect's  and  the-  engi- 
neer's work  may  be  expressed  in  this 
way;  —  whatever  is  traditional  in 
form  and  in  structure,  whatever  is  ad- 
mitteiily  safe,  wliatever  is  known  to 
all  pnu^ical  builders  as  well  witliin 
the  limits  of  danger,  comes  within  the 
architect's  pnivince;  and  nearly  all 
bis  most  iui])»rtuiit  artistical  resuldj 
are  procureil  from  the  treatment  of 
such  building  ns  this.  Ail  that  is  eu 
uew  or  so  complex  as  to  reyuire  care- 
ful scientific  examination  based  upuu 
mathematica  is  the  pn>vince  of  the  enginciT. 
Some,  but  not  many,  modern  architects  are  them- 
selves competent,  and,  up  to  a  certain  jmint,  may 
trust  their  own  computations.  Some,  but  not 
many,  engineers  have  something  of  that  tradi- 
tional respect  for  beauty  and  significaucc  of  fonn 
that  they  may  make  their  own  deeiens  for  the 
decorative  effect  of  structures  which  they  have 
to  carry  out.  The  great  majority  of  either  pro- 
fession are  men  who  are  greatly  in  nerd  of  the 
aid  of  those  of  the  other  profession,  and  what  the 
outcome  will  be  is  at  present  entirely  uncertain. 
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BNQINE   HOUSE 

It  ifi  worthy  of  note  that  in  this  combination 
of  engineer  and  architect  the  world  is  returning 
to  the  methods  still  recognized  as  common  to 
the  Romans  of  the  great  Empire.  As  in  a  large 
public  structure  of  the  second  century,  a  vaulted 
basilica,  thermae,  or  the  like,  the  builder  fin- 
ished his  work  with  but  little  more  of  design 
connected  with  it  than  would  give  a  general 
comely  shape  and  proportion  to  the  different 
great  rooms  and  halls,  the  decorators  follow- 
ing him  and  completing  the  work  with  their 
marble  linings,  their  tiling  with  glass,  their 
mosaics,  their  stucco  ornaments,  and  painting; 
so  the  modem  structure,  business  building, 
apartment  house,  or  private  dwelling  is  already, 
and  seems  likely  to  remain,  equally  uncon- 
structional  in  its  architectural  treatment.  The 
steel  cage  structure,  once  built,  must  be  entirely 
concealed  and  covered  by  fire-resisting  and  heat- 
resisting  material ;  the  brick  walls  are,  almost 
without  exception,  run  up  plain,  and  support  a 
plain  floor  of  timber  or  of  iron,  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal surfaces  alike  prepared  for  complete  con- 
cealment by  the  wainscoting,  marble  sheathing 
and  tiling,  plastering,  and  other  superficial 
adornment  upon  which  the  original  design  of 
the  architect  mainly  depends.  This  is  as  little 
to  be  resisted  as  the  modem  disposition  to  use 
long  range  rifles  instead  of  the  rapier  and  the 
broadswonl.  It  is  to  be  regretted  only  as  we 
regret  the  disappearance  of  the  sailing  ship  and 
of  the  fascinating  traditions  of  old-time  sailor 
life.  A  new  school  of  decorative  construction 
may,  indeed,  arise ;  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  this  will  come  out  of  engineering  methods, 
nor  of  the  multiplication  of  buildings  requiring 
engineering  methods.  These  can  lead  only  to 
a  perfected  quasi- Roman  system  of  building 
first,  and  decorating  afterward.  Decorative 
constmction  is  probably  to  be  had  only  in 
cases  where  engineering  methods  are  delil)er- 
ately  rejected  and  traditional  ways  of  building 
are  followed  exclusively.  —  R.  S. 

ENGINE  HOUSE.  A,  In  the  United 
States,  a  building  primarily  for  housing  a  fire 
engine  and,  in  the  larger  cities,  its  hose  wagon, 
together  with  the  horses  and  men  for  its  opera- 
tion. 

The  inflammable  constmction  prevalent 
throughout  the  United  States  has  made  neces- 
sary very  large  and  efficient  municipal  fire  de- 
partments, with  a  number  of  steam  fire  engines, 
which  require  very  elaborately  equipped  build- 
ings for  their  service,  with  various  devices  to 
increase  the  celerity  in  answering  calls.  Such 
an  engine  house  has,  usually,  automatic  con- 
trivances which,  at  the  sounding  of  an  alarm, 
release  the  horses  from  their  stalls,  cause  a 
clo(;k  to  stop,  and  sometimes  turn  on  the  elec- 
tric lights  in  the  firemen^s  dormitories  on  the 
upper  floors.  The  building  is  also  usually  pro- 
vided with  one  or  more  sliding  poles  passing 
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through  wellholes  in  the  floors,  by  which  the 
men  are  enabled  to  descend  to  the  ground  floor 
much  quicker  than  would  be  possible  by  stairs. 
The  wellholes  are  frequently  provided  with 
trap  doors  which  also  are  sometimes  controlled 
automatically  by  the  signal  mechanism.  The 
engine  is  stationed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
door  with  the  harness  attached  and  suspended 
above  the  horses'  positions,  so  that  it  may  be 
dropped  and  secured  in  place  almost  instanta- 
neously. The  water  in  the  engine's  boiler  is 
maintained  at  a  high  temperature  by  connec- 
tion with  a  heater  in  the  building  arranged  for 
immediate  disconnection  when  an  alann  is  to 
be  answered.  Celerity  in  getting  up  steam  is 
further  assisted  by  oil-soaked  cotton  or  other 
kindling  under  the  fuel  which  is  laid  in  readi- 
ness beneath  the  boiler.  An  engine  house  may 
sometimes  contain  also  other  apparatus,  such 
as  a  water-tower  and  a  search-light  machine, 
and  may  also  include  the  functions  of  a  tmck- 
house.     (See  Patrol-house;  Tmck-house.) 

B.  A  building  connected  with  a  railway 
for  housing  locomotive  engines.  (See  Round- 
house.)—D.  N.  B.  S. 

ENGINE  ROOM.  (Sometimes  called  ma- 
chinery space.)  That  portion  of  the  building 
devoted  to  the  generation  by  machinery  of 
heat,  light,  or  power,  or  any  of  them,  and  some- 
times including  the  space  devoted  to  the  stor- 
age of  coal.  The  size  of  the  space  requisite 
depends  on  the  size  and  character  of  tlie  build- 
ing and  the  character  of  the  machinery  in- 
stalled. Under  minimum  conditions  there 
should  be  devoted  3000  cubic  feet  of  space  for 
the  purpose,  which  aftbnls  room  for  the  heater 
and  the  storage  of  25  tons  of  coal ;  for  large 
buildings  5000  cubic  feet  of  space  should  be 
a  minimum  for  coal  storing.  Space  should  be 
allowed  for  l)oilers,  if  locAteil  in  the  same  room, 
on  the  basis  of  one  horsepower  for  each  7500 
cubic  feet  of  building  with  a  clear  space  in 
front  of  the  boilers  at  least  12  feet  long  and  as 
wide  as  the  boiler ;  a<lditional  space  should  be 
allowed  for  the  other  machinery  in  accordance 
with  its  character.  A  rough  approximation 
would  be  to  allow  as  much  space  for  such 
machinery  as  is  occupied  by  the  boilers  and  fire 
room,  when  provision  is  to  be  made  for  electric 
elevators  and  lighting  engines,  and  three  times 
as  much  when  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
hydraulic  elevator  and  electric  lighting  engines. 
The  height  of  these  rooms  should  be  10  feet  as 
a  minimum,  requiring  the  use  of  specially  de- 
signed boilers  ;  1 4  feet  is  good  practice  for  the 
boiler  room,  and  12  feet  for  the  engine  room, 
with  the  usual  type  of  boiler.  —  G.  H. 

ENGLAND,  ARCHITECTURE  OF.  The 
history  of  architecture  in  England  l>egins  with 
the  history  of  the  English  people.  The  Eng- 
lish, as  we  know  them  to-day,  with  the  various 
traits  which  go  to  make  up  their  distinctive 
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chanctcr,  did  oot  bccomu  a  definite  people, 
homogeneous  and  distinct,  itutil  the  eleventh 

century. 

Before  that  time  Britain  had  been  the  etage 
on  which  a  constantly  changing  draina  liad  been 
played,  no  part  of  which  had  pennuncntly 
Bttun))ed  the  wliule  island,  or  firmly  united  its 
peopla 

We  see  first  the  Britons,  a  nidc,  ignorant 
people,  but  with  many  hardy  virtuea,  trampled 


Eholahd:  Galilck  or  Dukmak  Cathedral  1   Cix)aB 


down  under  Rome  until  they  are  hartily  more 
than  serTs.  After  four  hundreil  years  of  Roman 
nile,  when  the  native  populiitioti,  tempered  by 
Roman  civilization,  was  brgiunjng  to  blend  witli 
the  Romans,  and  when  the  Romans  in  turn  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Western  life,  and  there  was 
some  promise  of  a  new  nationality,  the  Romans 
withilrew,  and  with  them  disap])careil  Roman 
civilization,  its  arts  and  its  sciences. 

The  scene  changes  ngain.     The  Briton,  uswl 
through  long  y ears  to  the  protecting  arm  of 
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Rome,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  wilder  tribes  of 
north  and  west,  and  called  on  the  Saxons. 
These  followed  the  Romans  and  became  at 
length  masters  of  the  islanils.  But  among 
these  German  tribes  there  were  many  divisions. 
Angles,  Jutes,  £ast  and  West  Saxons,  strove 
with  each  other  for  the  final  supremacy,  but  no 
unity  was  achieved.  Once  more  the  scene 
chaogCB.  The  Dane  came  to  England  to  take 
his  share  iu  the  government  and  to  do  his  iMrt 
to  wan  1  moulding  the 
Englishman.  Finally, 
into  the  iniilst  of  this 
strange  medley,  came 
the  Nomian  Thi«  peo- 
ple alrea  1  u  oil  fieil 
l)j  long  rew  dence  on  a 
fore  gn  so  I  seemeil  to 
take  naturallv  t  the 
wa  B  anl  ma  nert.  of 
the  new  d  ma  n  an  1 
ntermamag  an  1  tl  e 
qu  etness   of  i  lete 

con  I  est  and  un  t  n  on 
made  Lnglan  1  tl  e  r 
1  on  e  an  I  tl  emwl  e« 
hng]  I  men 

Aile  H  nrj  I  the 
N  nnasaNn  n 
an  1  a  fore  gncr  tie;;]  n 
t  1  »a]  pejf  an  1  n  h  s 
place  can  flat  t  pe 
wl  1  we  r  -ognize  as 
sul)stant  illy  the  E  g 
1  shman  of  to-daj 

The  Normans,  enter 
ing  England  as  conquer- 
ors iu  10G6,  hrongbt 
with  them  the  first  real, 
arcliileiture  that  Eng- 
land had  known  since 
Roman  days,  a  style 
which  in  domestic  work 
was  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  the  strugjtle  to 
maintain  a  banl-won 
footing  ill  France,  and 
which  in  ecclesiastical 
work  was  a  rude  tlei'cl- 
opnient  of  the  Southern 
Roumncs(iue. 
That  no  traces  should  remain  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Romans  after  four  hundred  years 
of  occupation  seems  almost  incredible ;  hut  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  lived  in 
camps  and  in  cities.  The  former  naturally  dis- 
apiKtanHl,  and  the  latter  seem  to  have  been 
comjilctely  deserted  by  the  native  tribes,  who 
had  no  civic  aspirations  or  ambitions.  In  the 
troublous  times  which  followed  the  Roman 
evacuation,  the  cities  became  deserted ;  places 
of  refuge,  and  sources  of  pillage ;  there  were 
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none  to  protect  and  none  to  care  for  them,  and 
so  utterly  were  they  ruined  that  hardly  a  trace 
of  them  remained. 

Thus  only  can  we  explain  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  Roman  remains,  and  the  absolute 
lack  of  any  sign  of  the  influence  of  Roman 
architecture,  except,  possibly,  along  constmc- 
tional  lines. 

The  centuries  between  the  fifth  and  the 
eleventh  had  been  of  very  little  importance 
architecturally ;  dwellings  were  of  the  rudest 
description,  and  the  churches  as  simple  as 
possible,  rude  stone  walls  with  roof  of  stone  or 
timber.  A  few  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Saxon  work  are  worthy  of  note,  as  indicating 
a  knowledge  of  the  arch  and  the  vault,  learned 
perhaps  in  Roman  days  and  not  quite  forgotten, 
and  indicating  also  the  prevalence  of  wooden 
construction,  which  was  evidently  responsible 
for  certain  decorative  features.  The  arch  was 
useti  before  Norman  days,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  it  to  have  advanced  even  beyond  the 
purely  constructional  square  reveal,  to  a  reveal 
offset  and  ornamented  ;  and  the  vault,  although 
in  the  earlier  examples  formed  only  by  converg- 
ing walls,  had  certainly  reached  a  true  barrel 
vault  coincidentally  with  the  Norman  occupa- 
tion. The  square  towers,  ornamented  and  reen- 
forced  with  pilasters,  and  the  Uisiliciin  plan  of 
many  of  the  buildings,  of  which  records  remain, 
point  to  the  influence  of  the  Roman  churches 
of  S.  Augustine's  day,  and  the  occasional  use 
of  diagonal  pilasters  recalls  the  early  practice  of 
spanning  an  opening  with  inclined  stones. 

Notwitlistanding  the  prevalence  of  Roman 
influence  in  S.  Augustine's  day,  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  the  apse,  so  invariably  a  feature  of 
the  basilican  plan,  never  appeared  in  the  ninth 
century  work,  —  the  east  end  was  square. 
Another  British  or  Saxon  feature  was  the  lofty 
crypt  under  the  sanctuary.  Both  these  were 
retained  in  later  English  work,  and  became 
marked  English  characteristics. 

Before  the  Norman  occupied  England  the 
influence  of  Romanesque  work  had  crossed  the 
channel,  so  that  the  last  stage  of  Saxon  work 
shows  the  introduction  of  the  new  manner,  with 
its  more  generous  use  of  the  vault  and  its  more 
profuse  ornament. 

Hardly  anything  remains  of  the  Saxon  work, 
certainly  none  of  the  important  buildings  now 
exist ;  but  a  few  of  the  small  buildings  are  in 
fairly  perfect  preservation,  and  one  may  trace 
Roman  influence  in  the  early  British  work,  the 
influence  of  the  Gregorian  basilicas  in  the  later 
Saxon,  and  the  influence  of  the  Norman  in  the 
last  phase. 

Throughout  them  all  there  was  but  little 
display  of  ambition  or  magnificence,  and  if  the 
churches  were  simple  the  houses  were  still  more 
so.  But  in  these  simple  buildings  there  were 
expressed  traits  of  character  which  were   to 
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influence  the  Norman  and  mould  his  archi- 
tecture. The  family  life,  rural  life,  the  monastic 
establishments,  all  tended  to  modify  the  military 
and  fortified  character  of  the  Norman  buildings. 
For  a  while  after  the  Norman  occupation,  Nor- 
man keep  and  castle  rose  throughout  the  land 
on  continental  models.  A  great  sqmire  or 
round  tower,  enclosed  by  turreted  walls,  moats, 
drawbridges,  and  other  barricades  —  everything 
for  defence,  nothing  for  comfort  and  conven- 
ience, such  was  the  common  character  of  tlie 
buildings.  Side  by  side  with  these  continental 
castles  were  the  manor  house  and  granges ;  the 
peaceful  homes  of  those  who  tilled  the  soil,  who 
owed  allegiance  to  their  lord,  and  were  there- 
fore closely  allied  to  the  castle  and  bound  to  it 
by  common  interests.  Besides  these  two  classes 
of  domestic  buildings,  tliere  were  the  establish- 
ments of  the  clergy,  which  increased  very  rapidly 
in  number  and  importance. 

Peace  brought  wealth  and  leisure,  and  the 
nobles  were  not  slow  to  see  that  the  manor 
house  afforded  a  pleasanter  and  more  comfortable 
abode  than  their  gloomy  castles.  Even  abbot 
and  prior  were  glad  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
their  granges ;  and  so  presently  one  sees  both 
overlord  and  prior  spending  much  time  in  their 
manors,  and  turning  their  attention  to  the  needs 
of  advancing  civilization  and  refinement.  Ideas 
of  comfort  and  convenience  tlius  acquired  soon 
modified  the  castle  itself,  and  the  growing  power 
and  wealth  of  the  clergy  found  expression  in 
monasteries  and  priories  which  were  far  removed 
from  the  simple  primitive  forms.  It  would  be 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare  the 
ground  plans  of  such  a  castle  as  Coucy  —  one 
must  take  a  French  example,  as  the  English  par- 
allels nowhere  exist  intact  —  with  the  plan  of 
Chamey  Bassett  Grange.  In  one  is  displayed 
the  epitome  of  the  feudal  system,  in  the  other 
the  first  modest  germ  of  home  life. 

The  Church  was  then,  and  for  many  centuries 
after,  a  power  of  which  we  can  to-day  get  but  an 
inadetiuate  idea.  She  niled  the  king  and  his 
nobles  as  surely  as  she  did  the  peasant  and  serf. 
The  powers  of  heaven  and  hell  were  in  her  hand, 
and  no  prince  was  so  mighty  but  that  he  trem- 
bled before  her  anger.  It  was  but  natural,  there- 
fore, that  the  chief  expression  of  architectural 
vitality  should  be  found  in  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  of  the  Normans. 

The  architecture  of  the  Normans  was  largely 
founded  on  the  Southern  Romanesque,  but  it  was 
clearly  a  distinct  phase  of  that  style  rather  than 
an  integral  part  of  it.  The  structural  problems 
which  were  wrestled  with  in  southern  France, 
especially  the  dome  and  its  supports,  played  but 
a  small  part  in  Normandy,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  Norman  buildings  were  on  lines  different 
from  those  of  the  true  Romanesque. 

Nor  is  the  skill  of  the  carver,  which  is  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  the  Southern  type,  much 
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